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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  its  previous  editions  this  work  was  too  sparingly 
provided  with  references  to  the  original  authorities  on 
Roman  Law  to  be  thoroughly  serviceable  as  a  text- 
book, except  for  readers  who  were  in  a  position  to 
consult  the  French  and  German  works  cited  by  the 
author.  The  present  editor  has  therefore  endeavoured 
to  supply  such  references  and  explanations  from  the 
Corpus  Juris  and  other  sources  as  will  render  the 
student  comparatively  independent  of  the  works  of 
modem  commentators  when  preparing  for  any  ele- 
mentary examination  in  Roman  Law. 

In  the  chapters  on  Natural  and  International  Law 
the  text  has  been  slightly  abridged  and  modified,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  work  it  has  undergone  no  change, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  emendations  of  a  merely 
verbal  character. 

The  whole  of  the  references,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  been  carefully  verified  and  corrected, 
and  those  in  the  chapters  on  modem  law  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  date.  The  new  notes 
are  placed  within  square  brackets,  while  those  of  the 
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last  editor  are  still  indicated  by  asterisks.  A  number 
of  references  to  the  new  matter  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Index,  and  the  Table  of  Contents  and  List  of 
Authorities  have  also  been  revised  and  amplified. 

To  Lord  Neaves,  who  has  taken  a  very  kind  interest 
in  the  preparation  of  this  edition,  and  who  has  con- 
tributed an  instructive  Appendix,  and  also  to  Pro- 
fessor Lorimer,  the  editor  is  indebted  for  several 
valuable  suggestions.  The  chapters  on  English  Law 
have  been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  Mr 
Shepherd  Little,  Barrister-at-law. 

J.  K. 

Edinburgh,  Jitnc  187C. 


PREFACE  TO  FIEST  EDITION. 


DuEiNG  the  last  fifty  years  the  study  of  Roman  law 
has  made  great  progress  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Germany  and  France.  The  dis- 
covery of  ancient  works  long  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
the  researches  of  some  eminent  historians  and  civilians, 
have  thrown  new  light  on  this  department  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  materially  modified  its  general  aspect.  In 
this  country  we  have  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  our 
Continental  neighbours ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  a  strong  desire  has  been  recently  manifested  in 
professional  circles  to  raise  the  standard  of  legal  edu- 
cation by  devoting  more  attention  to  Roman  law  and 
general  jurisprudence.  This  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  chairs  in  some  of  our  Universities,  and  of 
readerships  by  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London ;  while  it 
has  called  forth  from  English  writers  a  considerable 
number  of  works  on  Roman  law  of  various  degrees  of 
merit,  but  calculated  on  the  whole  to  enrich  our  legal 
literature. 

Without  trenching  on  the  ground  already  occupied 
by  these  authors,  a  good  elementary  book  in  English 
is  still  much  wanted,  giving  a  clear,  simple  and  accu- 
rate view  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Roman  law, 
with  so  much  of  its  history  as  is  necessary  for  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  system. 

In  the  present  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
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concise  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Ro- 
man law  as  it  existed  when  it  reached  its  highest 
development  in  the  age  of  Justinian ;  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as 
possible,  by  a  systematic  arrangement,  by  avoiding  all 
abstruse  inquiries  of  an  antiquarian  character,  and  by 
confining  myself  to  such  matters  as  appeared  to  be 
useful  and  instructive. 

At  the  outset  I  have  introduced  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  political 
changes  in  the  government,  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  accession  of  Justinian, — of  the  legislative 
works  of  that  emperor  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, when  all  the  existing  laws  and  imperial  constitu- 
tions were  revised  and  consolidated, — of  the  fate  of 
Justinian's  legislation  in  the  East  and  West, — and, 
lastly,  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law 
in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  progress  of 
this  department  of  knowledge  from  that  epoch  down 
to  the  present  time.  Then,  after  a  preliminary  chap- 
ter devoted  to  a  cursory  glance  at  jurisprudence  and 
the  principal  divisions  of  law,  I  have  given  a  general 
exposition  of  the  Roman  law,  divided  into  Six  Parts, 
and  based  principally  on  Justinian's  Institutes,  but 
leaving  out  some  titles  which  appear  to  be  obsolete  or 
useless,. and  adding  supplementary  chapters  on  various 
important  matters  drawn  from  the  Pandects,  the  Code, 
and  the  Novels,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  Gains 
and  other  sources.  These  chapters  will  be  found 
throughout  the  book,  but  chiefly  under  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Parts. 

To  this  exposition,  which  is  my  chief  design,  I  have 
added  a  subordinate  one,  by  drawing  some  comparisons 
more  or  less  important  between  the  Roman  system 
and  the  laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland ;  and 
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although  these  illustrations  are  imperfect,  and  com- 
pressed within  narrow  limits,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
prove  more  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  if 
I  had  followed  the  example  of  many  previous  writers 
on  Roman  law,  by  entering  into  minute  technical  de- 
tails regarding  ancient  institutions  and  usages  which 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  modern  jurisprudence. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  a  short  ex- 
planation will  suffice.  Under  Part  First,  which  treats 
of  the  Law  of  Persons,  are  considered  political  rights 
so  far  as  they  bear  on  private  law,  the  legal  capacity 
of  individuals  for  acquiring  and  disposing  of  property, 
the  rights  which  concern  status  and  the  relations  of 
family,  and  artificial  persons  called  corporations. 

Patrimonial  Eights,  sometimes  called  the  Law  of 
Things,  are  naturally  divided  into  three  classes — (1st) 
What  are  called  by  modem  jurists  Real  Rights ;  (2d) 
Rights  arising  from  Obligations;  and  (3d)  Rights 
arising  from  Succession.  These  three  classes  of  Rights 
Ctre  successively  treated  under  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Parts. 

Actions  and  Civil  Procedure,  being  the  means 
which  the  law  affords  to  enforce  our  rights,  are  treated 
under  the  Fifth  Part ;  while  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure are  treated  under  the  Sixth  Part;  the  con- 
cluding chapter  being  devoted  to  a  short  account  of 
the  Roman  Bar. 

Of  the  best  works  on  Roman  law  within  my  reach  I 
have  freely  availed  myself.  In  Dr  Smith's  *  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities'  there  is  a  useful  series 
of  articles  on  Roman  law,  contributed  by  that  accom- 
plished scholar,  Mr  George  Long,  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  valuable  hints.  Among  modern  foreign 
jurists,  my  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mare- 
zoll,  Mackeldey,  Warnkoenig,  Ortolan,  De  Fresquet, 
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and  Charles  Majmz — all  writers  who  have  earned  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Continent^  though  some  of  them 
are  less  known  in  this  country  than  they  deserve 
to  be. 

On  French  law,  my  information  has  been  derived 
chiefly  from  the  admirable  works  of  Pothier,  the 
modem  French  Codes,  and  the  Commentaries  pub- 
lished thereon,  including  Pailliet's  celebrated  *  Manuel 
du  Droit  Fran9ais.' 

As  to  English  and  Scottish  law,  I  have  been  guided 
by  those  writers  who  are  generally  regarded  by  the 
legal  profession  as  standard  authorities.  One  book, 
Mr  Paterson's  *  Compendium  of  English  and  Scotch 
Law,'  I  found  extremely  useful  in  suggesting  interest- 
ing comparisons  between  the  juridical  systems  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  I  have  condensed  my  materials,  so  as 
not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  a  moderate  octavo  volume. 
This  plan,  no  doubt,  has  its  drawbacks,  and  precludes 
the  possibility  of  entering  into  a  multitude  of  details 
.which  will  be  found  in  works  of  higher  pretensions ; 
but  the  summary  I  have  attempted  will  probably  be 
better  relished  by  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended 
than  a  bulkier  book.  For  the  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions which,  notwithstanding  every  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent them,  must  inevitably  occur  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader ;  while  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that, 
with  all  its  defects,  the  present  volume  may  be  found 
to  combine  a  comprehensive  general  view  of  Roman 
law,  with  some  interesting  contributions  to  the  diffi- 
cult science  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

A  Second  Edition  of  this  work  having  been  called 
for,  the  Author  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  making 
some  corrections,  and  of  introducing  some  additional 
matter,  chiefly  in  the  Historical  Sketch  and  Pre- 
liminary Chapter.  He  has  at  the  same  time  to 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  friend  George 
Monro,  Esquire,  Advocate,  for  his  kindness  in  super- 
intending the  revisal  of  this  Edition,  and  seeing  it 
through  the  press. 


NOTE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

When  the  preparation  of  this  Edition  was  com- 
menced, the  learned  Author  was  still  in  life,  but  in  a 
state  of  health  which  precluded  him  from  taking  any 
share  in  that  labour.  In  these  circumstances,  the  task 
of  superintending  this  Edition  was  committed  to  me, 
I  having  had  charge  of  the  previous  Edition.  In  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  I  have  received,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  French  law,  the  assistance  of  Mr  Patrick 
Fraser,  Sheriflf  of  Renfrewshire,  author  of  several 
learned  works  on  Scottish  law.  In  English  law,  the 
notes  added  in  the  present  Edition  have  been  revised 
by  the  Author's  brother-in-law,  Mr  J.  0.  Jones, 
Solicitor,  Liverpool,  who  gave  valuable  aid  in  the 
former  Editions. 

The  Second  Edition,  although  it  did  not  receive 
Lord  Mackenzie's  superintendence  while  passing 
through  the  press,  was  entirely  printed,  both  text 
and  notes,  froija  his  own  carefully-completed  manu- 
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script.  In  the  present  Edition  the  whole  text  and 
notes  of  the  Second  Edition  have  been  exactly  repro- 
duced, and  the  new  matter  has  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  additional  notes,  distinguished  by  aster- 
isks, while  Lord  Mackenzie's  own  notes  are  marked 
by  numerals.  By  those  notes  the  statements  as  to 
the  laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  paging  of  this  Edition  almost 
exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Second  Edition. 

The  First  Edition  of  this  work  was  published  in 
1862,  and  the  Second  in  1865.  The  Author  died  in 
September  1869. 

GEORGE  MONRO,  Advocate, 

Sheriff  of  LinlithgoWy  Clackmaynmn,  and  Kinrous. 
Edinburch,  February  1870. 
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STUDIES   IN   ROMAN  LAW. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH   OF    THE   ROMAN    LAW. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  ROMAN  LAW  DOWN  TO  JUSTINIAN. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  various  departments  of  intellectual  exertion — in  philo- Samrioniy 
sophy,  poetry,  oratory,  and  the  fine  arts — the  Greeks  haveSiiai^"^ 
never  been  surpassed.  But  they  contributed  almost  nothing 
to  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  In  speculative  philosophy 
they  greatly  excelled  the  Romans ;  but  in  the  cultivation  of 
law,  the  Romans  carried  off  the  palm  from  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  never  reduced  to 
writing ;  ^  and  although  the  Athenians  possessed  a  consid- 
erable body  of  written  laws,  some  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Decemviral  Code,  they  have  been 
of  little  use  to  posterity ;  and  Cicero  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exaggerate  when,  with  pardonable  pride,  he  characterises  the 
Greek  laws  as  rude,  insignificant,  and  almost  ridiculous,  as 
compared  with  the  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
the  Romans  of  his  day  inherited  from  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors. 

^  Hence  called  ^rjrpat,  sayings. 
A 
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Mere  speculation  found  little  favour  among  the  Somans, 
who  were  eminently  a  practical  people.  No  new  system  of 
philosophy  sprang  up  among  them;  but  we  owe  to  them 
the  first  successful  cultivation  of  law  as  a  science.  Apart 
from  their  general  ability  in  the  business  of  Iqjialatioii, 
their  judicial  system  was  far  more  favourable  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  improvement  of  jurisprudence  and  to 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  body  of  mild,  wise,  and  equitable 
laws.  For  several  centuries,  under  the  free  republic  and  the 
empire,  the  magistrates  who  exercised  the  chief  civil  juris- 
diction at  Some  were  the  prsdtors,  who  were  changed  annu- 
ally ;  and  it  became  the  practice  for  every  new  prsetor,  on 
his  accession  to  office,  to  publish,  in  the  form  of  edicts,  the 
rules  which  he  intended  to  observe  in  administering  justice. 
These  rules  were  handed  down  by  the  praetors  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  were  modified  and  improved  in  the  course  of 
time  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  community.  It  was 
by  these  edicts,  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and  by  the 
scientific  works  of  eminent  lawyers,  aided  from  time  to  time 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  legislature,  that  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions were  softened  and  refined,  and  the  general  body  of 
the  Boman  law  was  gradually,  after  long  experience,  moulded 
into  a  system,  and  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 
it  ultimately  attained. 
Legal  his-  Without  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  classical  jurists, 
j^2[{^^  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  Boman  law  did  not  attain  its 
full  development  till  consolidated  by  Justinian  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.^  For  us  the  collections  of 
that  emperor  have  the  most  immediate  interest,  not  only 
from  their  intrinsic  value,  but  from  the  great  influence  they 
have  exercised  on  the  jurisprudence  of  modem  Europe. 
But^  before  giving  an  account  of  Justinian's  legislation 
and  the  fate  which  attended  it,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Boman  law  pre- 

^  [Tho  period  of  classical  jurispra-  235.  The  three  foUowiog  centuries 
dence  extended  from  the  reign  of  were  a  period  of  marked  decline.  The 
Angustns  to  the  end  of  that  of  Alex-  revival  inaagorated  by  Justinian  ter- 
ander  Severus,  or  from  about  the  minated  with  the  death  of  that  em- 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  a.d.  peror  in  a.d.  565.] 
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vious  to  his  reign.     This  may  be  conveniently  considered  DivJaion 
under  three  periods,  all  distinguished  by  important  changes  ^J^T* 
in  the  political  constitution  of  Borne.    (1st)  From  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  300  years ;  (2d)  From  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire  under  Au- 
gustus in  the  year  722  after  the  foundation  of  Borne;  (3d)  From  B.a  8i. 
the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Justinian,  ad.  527.^ 

FIRST    PERIOD. 

FSOM  THE   FOUNDATION   OF  ROME  TO   THE   TWELVE  TABLES. 
(B.C.   753-449.) 

During  the  government  of  the  kings  the  history  of  Bome  PoUtica] 
is  obscured  by  doubtful  traditions  and  improbable  fictions. S<mof^' 
Modem  criticism  has  attacked  all  the  commonly  received  ^'^^' 
opinions  as  to  the  primitive  state  of  Bome ;   and  this  has 
been  carried  so  far,  that  some  ingenious  writers,  such  as  Yico 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  Niebuhr  in 
our  own  day,  have  endeavoured  to  construct  an  entirely  new 
theory  of  Boman  history,  which,  as  Ortolan  aptly  remarks, 
has  the  singular  merit  of  having  been  wholly  unknown  to 
the  Bomans  themselves. 

At  first  the  Bomans  enjoyed  a  constitution  very  liberal  in 
appearance,  though  it  contained  within  it  the  most  fruitful 
seeds  of  despotism.  The  government  consisted  of  an  elective 
king,  a  senate  composed  originally  of  100,  and  afterwards  of 
300  members,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  To  the 
king  belonged  the  command  of  the  army,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  general  superintendence  of  religion.  The 
senate  was  an  administrative  and  deliberative  council  of 
nobles  or  persons  distinguished  by  their  rank,  their  wealth, 
and  their  talents.  In  the  general  assembly  the  chief  magis- 
trates were  elected,  and  the  measures  prepared  by  the  senate 
were  laid  before  the  people,  who  might  either  accept  or  re- 
ject them.    Political  power  was  at  first  entirely  confined  to 

p  This  third  period  embraces  the  golden  era  of  jarisprudence,  and  that 
of  its  decline.     See  Note  1,  p.  2.] 
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the  patricians.^  Under  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
who  divided  the  Boman  people  into  six  classes,  according  to 
a  valuation  of  their  fortune,  all  the  citizens,  whether  patri- 
cians or  plebeians,  enjoyed  the  right  of  voting  by  centuries  in 
the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  but,  from  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
suffiages,  the  wealthy  classes  had  an  overwhelming  ascend- 
ancy in  that  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  taxes  were 
chiefly  borne  by  the  rich,  and  a  very  light  share  of  the 
burdens  of  the  state  was  laid  upon  the  lower  orders,  so  as  to 
compensate  them  for  the  want  of  political  influence. 
The  law  In  the  infancy  of  the  Boman  state,  Pomponius  says  the 
jS^***®  people  were  governed  withdut  any  regular  system  of  positive 
laws  by  the  absolute  authority  of  their  kings.  Customs 
founded  on  general  consent  are  the  first  rudiments  of  juris- 
prudence, and  when  legislation  is  resorted  to,  it  is  generally 
to  confirm,  add  to,  or  modify,  rather  than  to  supersede,  these 
primitive  usages.  During  the  regal  government  at  Bome, 
the  laws  were  prepared  by  the  king  with  the  approbation 
of  the  senate,  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  at  first  in  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  and,  after  the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius,  in 
the  Comitia  Centuriata.  These  laws  were  collected  into  a 
body  by  Papirius,*  a  Boman  lawyer,  and  called,  after  his 
name,  the  Jus  Civile  Papirianum.  Granius  Flaccus  wrote 
a  conmientary  on  the  royal  laws  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar;  but,  although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
collect  a  few  fragments  of  this  ancient  legislation,  no  trust- 
worthy remains  of  it  now  exist* 

Some  historians  ascribe  particular  laws  to  Bomulus,  Numa, 
Servius  Tullius,  and  other  kings ;  but  they  relate  chiefiy  to 
changes  in  the  political  constitution,  and  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  such  vague  traditions.*      According  to  the 

^  [To  the  patriciaiiB  likewise  was  rated  from  it  about  the  year  B.a  808. 

confined  a  knowledge  of  law  and  of  See  Note  1,  p.  12.] 

judicial  forms.     They  alone  were  at  '  [Seztns  Papirios,  porUifez  mart- 

first  eligible  for  the  pontificate,  and  mu$  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 

they  alone  administered  the  yMjxm^-  Snperbus,  towards  the  close  of  the 

ficium,  which  embraced  every  branch  sixth  century,  rc] 

of  Roman  law  until  the  jua  civile  in  '  Dig.  1.  2.  2,  §  2,  Pomponius. 

the  narrower  sense  began  to  be  sopa-  *  Tac  Ann.,  ill  c.  26. 
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popular  account  (which,  however,  is  open  to  much  criti- 
cism), the  Boman  state  subsisted  under  seven  successive 
kings,  during  a  period  of  244  years,  when  a  revolution  took 
place  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  the  royal 
authority  was  abolished. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  king,  two  consuls  were  chosen  Foundation 
by  the  people  firom  the  order  of  patricians :  these  magistrates  pubUc.^*" 
were  to  remain  in  oflBce  for  a  year,  and  exercise  most  of  the 
powers  previously  intrusted  to  royalty.  Each  of  them  had 
equal  authority,  so  as  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  and 
they  were  changed  annually  to  prevent  them  from  abusing 
their  powers. 

The  two  consuls  held  the  highest  place  in  the  republia 
All  other  magistrates  and  officers,  except  the  tribunes,  were 
subordinate  to  them.  They  presided  in  the  senate  and 
executed  its  decrees;  they  levied  the  troops  and  enforced 
military  discipline;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  assemble  the 
senate  and  the  comitia,  and  command  the  armies  in  time 
of  war. 

As  Rome  was  constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  consuls 
who  commanded  the  armies  were  frequently  absent  from  the 
city,  some  important  duties  of  administration  formerly  in- 
trusted to  them  were  distributed  among  other  magistrates. 
Thus  the  praetors  were  appointed  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
civil  causes ;  the  censors  to  take  the  census  every  five  years, 
and  superintend  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people ;  the 
ediles  took  care  of  the  national  buildings,  public  games,  and 
matters  of  police ;  and  the  questors  acted  under  the  directions 
of  the  senate^  as  collectors  of  the  revenue. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  bore  the  external  appearance  of  a  democracy,  was  in 
reality  an  aristocratical  government ;  for,  although  the  ple- 
beians were  permitted  ostensibly  to  take  a  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  assembly  of  tiie  centuries,  the  patricians 
could  always  command  an  overwhelming  majority  in  that 
assembly  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  and^  with  the  exception 
of  the  tribunate,  they  engrossed  all  the  important  offices  of 
the  state.     All  political  power  was  thus  placed  substantially 
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in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  who  frequently  abused  it  by 
oppressing  the  poorer  classes. 
The  law  of  The  earliest  legislation  deserving  of  notice  during  the  re- 
Tkbies.  ^^  public  was  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called  the  Twelve 
B^o.  461-  Tables.  According  to  historical  tradition,  three  commission- 
ers were  sent  from  Borne  to  Athens  and  other  Greek  states, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  collecting  what  was  most 
useful  in  their  legal  systems ;  and  we  are  told  that  Hermodo- 
rus,  a  learned  Ephesian,  then  an  exile  at  Borne,  contributed 
valuable  aid  to  the  work  On  the  return  of  the  commission- 
ers, B.O.  452,  ten  magistrates,  called  decemvirs,  were  invested 
for  a  year  with  absolute  power  to  carry  on  the  government, 
and  frame  a  body  of  laws  for  the  republic.  At  first  ten 
tables  were  completed  and  made  public  by  the  decemvirs, 
and  two  other  tables  were  added  the  following  year.  These 
laws,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and  solenmly 
confirmed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  were  engraved  on 
twelve  tables,  and  fixed  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
forum. 

This  ancient  code,  which  is  highly  praised  by  the  Boman 
writers,^  and  was  long  considered  as  the  foundation  of  all 
law,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Our  knowledge  of  it  rests  on 
a  few  isolated  fragments  and  some  historical  notices  of  what 
has  been  lost.  The  best  attempt  to  restore  the  text  is  that 
by  James  Grodefroy;'  and  some  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  in  our  days  by  the  criticism  and 
research  of  Haubold  and  Dirksen.' 

Only  a  few  provisions  of  the  decemviral  code  need  be 
noticed  hera 

(1.)  Insolvent  debtors  were  treated  with  great  severity. 
They  were  liable  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned  by  their  credi- 

^  Cicero  de  Orator.,  i.  84.     [Cic.  mani   Literaria,  t   i.   p.   800-806. 

de  Leg.  ii,  4,  9.]    Titua  Liviaa,  iiL  Dirksen,  Sketch  of  the  Efforts  made 

84.     "  Fons  omnia  publici  priyatiqne  for  restoring  the  Text  of  the  Twelve 

juris. "—Tac.  Ann.,  iii.  27.  Tables.      See   also   Ortolan's   Insti- 

'  See  Qoatnor  Fontes  Juris  Civilis,  tutes,  tip.  98.     [One  of  the  most 

Geneva,  1658.    Otto*s  Thesaurus,  t.  recent  works  on  this  subject  is  by 

iii.  p.  1.  Sch5ll    (Leipzig,    1866).     See    abo 

'  Haubold,  Institationes  Juris  Ro-  Gneist's  Syntagma,  p.  xii.  et  js^.] 
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tors,  and,  after  being  kept  loaded  in  chains  for  sixty  days, 
might  be  sold  into  foieign  slavery. 

(2.)  The  old  law  or  custom  which  prohibited  all  marriages 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  confirmed. 

(3.)  In  bodily  injuries  the  barbarous  principle  of  retalia- 
tion was  sanctioned — an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  limb  for  a  limb^ 
unless  the  injured  party  chose  to  accept  of  any  other  satis- 
faction. 

(4)  Any  one  who  wrote  lampoons  or  libels  on  his  neigh- 
bours was  liable  to  be  deprived  of  civil  rights.^ 

(5.)  An  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  people  from  the 
sentence  of  every  magistrate ;  and  no  citizen  was  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  except  before  the  Comitia  of  the  Centmies. 

SECOND     PERIOD. 

FROM   THE  TWELVE  TABLES  TO   AUGUSTUS. 
(B.C.  449-31.) 

By  the  decemviral  code  the  plebeians  gained  a  consider-  Pn»re88 
able  step  towards  the  adjustment  of  their  differences  with  the  piobdaoa. 
patricians ;  but  it  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  before  these 
differences  were  settled  by  the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to 
the  supreme  offices  of  the  state.  After  a  long  series  of  angry 
contests,  the  popular  party  gradually  gained  ground  till  they 
achieved  complete  political  independence.  The  consuls  and 
higher  magistrates,  in  place  of  being  selected  exclusively 
firom  the  patrician  order,  were  thenceforward  chosen  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  leaving  the  field  open  for  men  of 
merit  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.^ 

The  reconciliation  of  the  two  orders,  by  an  equal  distri-  Fusion  of 
bution  of  political  rights,  was  followed  by  two  centuries  of  o,^q^ 

^  [Horace,  Sat  IL  L  82.     'Si  mala  prsBtonhip,  886  ;   offices  of  pontifez 

condideritinqnemqniscarminay'&c,  and  aagnr,   800;  office  of  pontifex 

were  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables.]  mazimns,  254.    The  most  important 

*  [By  a  series  of  diffisrent  laws,  the  of  these  laws  were  the  Licinian  Roga- 
plebeiana  were  admitted  to  the  sa-  tions,  passed  in  866,  by  which  the 
preme  offices  in  the  following  order :  plebeians  became  eligible  for  the  high- 
Military  tribonitiate,  b.  o.  446;  est'of  the  magistracies,  those,  namely, 
qnestorship,  421 ;  consnlship,  866 ;  to  which  belonged  the  imperiym  and 
dictatorship,  856 ;  censorship,   351 ;  the  auipieia  majforo.] 
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national  prosperity  and  victory.^  Rome  was  long  an  insig- 
nificant state,  engaged  in  waging  petty  wars  with  her  neigh- 
bours. Southern  Italy  had  been  peopled  with  colonies  from 
Greece;  the  northern  division,  which  now  contains  Lombardy 
and  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  reaching  to  the  Alps, 
had  been  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Gauls,  and  on  that  account 
was  known  to  the  Bomans  as  Cisalpine  GauL  About  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
250  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  Rome  had 
conquered  the  whole  of  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  its  southern 
extremity;  and,  having  become  a  powerful  state,  began  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  that  universal  dominion  which  at  a 
later  period  rendered  her  the  mistress  of  the  civilised  world. 

Sources  of  At  the  period  when  the  constitution  of  the  Soman  republic 
^'  had  attained  its  full  development,  legislation  emanated  from 

three  difierent  authorities — the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  Co- 
mitia  Tributa,  and  the  Senate ;  so  that  laws  might  be  pro- 
mulgated in  the  three  forms  of  leges  popiUi,  plebiscita,  and 
senatvS'ConstUta. 

Laws  of  the     The  leges,  or  laws  properly  so  called,  were  proposed  by  the 

Y^9!~  consuls  or  other  senatorial  magistrates,  and  passed  by  the 
whole  body  of  Eoman  citizens,  patricians  and  plebeians,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries. 

PlebitcUa,  The  plebiscita  were  laws  proposed  by  the  tribunes  and 
passed  by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  which  was  originally 
composed  of  plebeians  only.    At  first  these  acts  were  only 

B.C.  286.  binding  on  the  plebeians ;  but  after  the  Lex  Hortensia,  in 
the  year  of  Home  467,  both  orders  recognised  the  authority 
of  each  assembly  to  pass  general  laws  binding  on  the  whole 
state.*    Both  the  leges  and  the  plebiscita  were  usually  distin- 

*  [The  first  important  step  towards  vemtmpopuktm,*  was  preceded  by  two 

the  fusion  of  the  two  orders  was  the  earlier  laws  of  similar  character.    The 

passing  of  the  Lex  Canuleia  in  445,  Lex  Valeria,  in  449,  provided  that  the 

giving  the  plebeians  the  connubium  *populus*  shoald  be  bound  by  laws 

(seepp.100,101).  The  farther  progress  passed  by  the  plebeians  'tribuHm;* 

-oftheplebeiansistracedinNote2,p.  7.  and  the  Lex  Publilia,  in  889,  made 

The  fiision  was  practically  completed  plebiscita  binding  on  *(mne9  QuirUet.' 

by  the  Lex  Hortensia  in  286  {supra).]  These  laws,  however,  were  probably 

'  [This  law,  by  which  it  was  enact-  more  limited  in  their  operation  than 

'hI  that  pUbUcUa  should  bind  '  uni-  the  Lex  Hortensia ;  or  tiieir  violation 
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goished  by  the  name  of  the  magistrates  who  prepared  them 
— as  Lex  Aquilia,  Lex  Cincia,  and  the  lika 

After  the  Hortensian  law  the  Boman  constitution  pre- 
sented the  singular  anomaly  of  having  two  distinct  legislative 
assemblies,  each  of  which  exercised  full  and  absolute  authority 
within  itself  to  make  laws  for  the  republic.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries  the  people  voted  according  to  their  fortunes, 
as  ascertained  by  the  census ;  so  that  when  the  first  class 
was  unanimous,  as  generally  happened  in  all  party  divisions, 
though  it  contained  only  a  smcdl  portion  of  the  citizens,  it 
determined  everything,  and  established  laws  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  In  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  every  vote 
was  alike ;  and  the  democracy,  led  by  the  tribunes,  had  un- 
limited power  to  pass  acts  binding  on  the  whole  community, 
without  any  negative  being  allowed  either  to  the  consuls  or 
to  the  senate.  This  political  anomaly  of  two  distinct  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  Roman  republic,  however  objectionable  in 
theory,  did  not  practically  produce  that  discord  and  confusion 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  it,  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  senate  and  the 
aristocracy,  who  carefully  avoided  any  struggle  with  the 
popular  assembly  after  it  had  acquired  authority  to  give  laws 
to  the  whole  state.^ 

Modem  historians  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  obligatory  Decrees  of 
force  of  the  ordinances  of  the  senate  during  the  republic.  ^^^^ 
The  power  of  the  senate  seems  to  have  been  different  at 
different  times.  At  first  its  legislative  action  was  limited  to 
the  right,  asserted  from  the  most  remote  times,  to  grant  or 
refuse  its  approbation  to  laws  voted  by  the  people.  During 
the  republic  the  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  people ;  but 
they  seldom  passed  acts  without  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
In  weighty  affairs  it  was  common  for  the  senate  to  deliberate 
and  decree,  and  for  the  people  to  interpose  their  sanction. 
But  there  were  many  things  which  the  senate  determined  by 
its  own  authority,  even  during  the  free  republic,  if  not  by 

by  the  patridans  may  possibly  have  ^  Hume's  Political  Disconrses, 
necesritated  their  re-enactment  by  the  Essay  9— Of  some  Remarkable  Cua- 
third  of  the  seriee.  ]  toms. 
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express  law,  at  least  by  the  custom  of  their  ancestors.  When 
the  popular  cause  gained  ground,  the  tribunes  assumed  the 
right  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which 
rendered  them  of  no  effect ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  were 
passed  by  the  people  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  which  did 
not  require  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  the  senate. 
Under  the  empire,  when  the  comitia  had  disappeared,  the 
senate  had,  for  a  time,  undoubted  authority  to  make  decrees 
which  had  the  force  of  law,  but  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
emperor  under  his  tribunitian  power. 
Edicts  of  Upon  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  at  Bome  and  in  the 
t»t2?*^'  provinces,  was  built  up  a  system  of  equity  which  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  the  common  law,  and  exercised  the  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  development  of  Boman  jurispra- 
denca  This  branch  of  law  was  called  thejvs  honorarium,  in 
opposition  to  iYiQJus  civile.  When  the  praetor  entered  on  his 
ofiice,^  he  published,  as  already  explained,  an  edict  [edietum 
perpeiuum]  establishing  certain  rules,  according  to  which  he 
professed  to  administer  justice  for  the  year ;  and  a  similar 
course  was  followed  by  the  curule  ediles  at  Borne,  and  the 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  in  the  provinces.  Each  prstor 
might  frame  a  new  edict  if  he  chose ;  but  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  adopt  the  edict  of  his  predecessor,  in  whole 
or  in  part  [edictum  tralatititim],  and  to  make  such  additions 
and  changes  as  circumstances  required.  The  principal 
object  of  the  edict  was  to  promulgate  the  changes  which 
custom  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  had  introduced; 
and,  where  no  remedy  could  be  obtained  by  the  strict  civil 
law,  the  prsetor  explained  the  manner  in  which  rights 
might  be  enforced,  and  what  actions  would  be  allowed  in 
given  cases.  Strictly  speaking,  the  prsetor  was  not  entitled 
to  exercise  legislative  power ;  he  could  not  abrogate  or  alter 
the  laws ;  but  in  certain  instances  he  was  permitted  to  tem- 

^  TKe  proBtor  urbanua  [the  highest  patricians,  as  a  kind  of  compensation 

magistrate  after  the  consols]  was  first  for  the  admission  of  the  plebeiaaa  to 

appointed  in  b.o.  866,  vadthe prcetor  the  consulship  hy  the  lidnian  Boga- 

ftrtgrxnua  in  246.     The  number  of  tions,  and  was  declared  tenable  by 

prsBtors    was   afterwards    increased,  patricians  alone.      Plebeians  beoame 

[The  new  office  was  created  by  the  eligible  for  the  office  in  b.c.  887.] 
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per  them  with  equity,  to  supply  what  was  wanting  to  give 
them  full  effect,  and,  in  matters  falling  within  his  jurisdio-' 
tion,  to  apply  them  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  justice.^ 
Though  the  ju$  prcetoriim,  is  supposed  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  equity  in  English  practice  as  distinguished  from 
common  law,  *'  the  equity  of  Bome,  it  should  be  understood, 
even  when  most  distinct  from  the  civil  law,  was  always 
administered  by  the  same  tribunals.  The  praetor  was  the 
chief  equity  judge,  as  well  as  the  great  common-law 
magistrate."  * 

As  regards  the  laws  which  were  established  by  public 
authority  after  the  era  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  the  various 
forms  of  leges,  plehiscita,  senatus-consuUa,  and  edicts  of 
magistrates,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  civilians  preserved  in  the  Digest;  but 
some  special  laws  have  been  collected,  by  the  patient  indus- 
try of  scholars  and  antiquaries,  from  inscriptions  on  marbles 
and  tables  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy.^ 

A  great  part  of  the  Boman  law  was  founded,  not  on  Customary 
direct   legislation,  but  on    the    mores   majorum — that  is,    ^' 
customs  long  observed  and  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of 
the  people. 

The  old  Roman  jurists  gave  advice  to  private  persons ;  EespoMes 
they  were  consulted  by  the  judges  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and  SoL. 
they  acted  as  assessors  to  the  magistrates  to  guide  them  in 
their  judicial  determinations.    In  their  origin  the  responsa 
prudeniwn  were  nothing  more  than  the  private  opinions  of 
particular  lawyers ;  but  after  they  had  been  generally  adopted 
by  the  l^;al  profession,  and  recognised  by  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals, they  were  called  seTUerUicB  receptee,  and  acquired  the 
authority  of  law. 
Two  works,  apparently  collections  of  forms,  the  "Jus 

^  *' Job  prBtorimn  wt,  quod  pro-  i    p.    22.      Spangenbeig,   Antiqni- 

tores   introdaxenmt  a4jnyandi,    vel  tatis  Romanse  MontunenU  Legalia; 

sopplendi,  vol  corrigendi  juris  ciyilis  Berlin,  1880.  [Rndorff'sRom.  Reohts- 

gratus  propter  Qtilitatem  publicam."  geschichte,  I.  8  81-85.    Corpus  In- 

— Papinisn,  Dig.  1.  1.  7.  scriptioimm  Latinamm  of  the  Aca- 

>  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  67.  demy   of   Berlin,    begun   by    Vtot 

*  De  Fresqnet,  Droit  Romain,   t.  Mommsen,  1863.] 
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writmgs    Flavianiim"!  and  the  "Jus  iElianum,"^  appeared, . one  at 

^JjjJ"^*^^' the  end  of  the  4th,  and  the  other  at  the  b^inning  of 
the  2d  century  B.C.*  But,  properly  speaking,  the  scien- 
tific elaboration  of  law  did  not  commence  till  about  the 

B.0. 96.  age  of  Cicero.  Q.  Mucius  Scsevola,  Consid,  A.B.  657,  was  the 
first  who  published  a  complete  system  of  civil  law.*    Servius 

B.C.  61.  Sulpicius,  Consid  in  703,  who  is  said  to  have  been  equally 
eminent  as  an  orator  and  a  jurisconsult,  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  edicts  of  the  praetors.  His  pupil,  Ofilius,  published 
a  work  on  the  same  subject.  Alfenus  Varus,  another  of  his 
pupils,  acquired  celebrity  by  a  book  written  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive plan,  called  "  Digesta."  * 

FaUof  the  The  free  republic  which  succeeded  the  kings,  endured,  ac- 
cording to  common  reckoning,  478  years,  during  which  the 
political  constitution  underwent  frequent  changes.  Montes- 
quieu has  pointed  out  with  much  discrimination  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  When  the 
Soman  legions  crossed  the  Alps,  or  passed  to  distant  coun- 
tries beyond  sead,  and  remained  absent  for  years  in  the 
conquered  states,  the  troops  lost  by  degrees  the  spirit  of 
citizens,  and  the  generals,  who  disposed  of  armies  and  king- 
doms, became  so  powerful  that  they  yielded  a  very  reluctant 
obedience  to  the  central  authority  at  Some.  The  fall  of 
Carthage,  and  the  brilliant  conquests  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
manners  and  government  of  the  Eomans.    The  arts  and 

^  [The  Jus  Flavianom  is  said  to  ^lias  Psotus,  snrnamed  Catus,  who 

have  contained  the  fonns  of  the  legis  was  consul  in  B.o.  198.] 

actiones  and  a  list  of  the  dies  fasH^  >  Dig.  1.  2.  2,  g  7,  88. 

which  had  been  drawn  np  for  the  *  Cicero   studied  law  under  Mu- 

private  use  of  the   censor   Appius  cius,  the  most  ancient  lawyer  from 

Claudius  Csecus,  and  to  have  been  whose  works  extracts  appear  in  the 

published  by  his  freedman   Cneius  Digest  (four  fragments).     From  the 

Flavins  about  the   year   b.o.    803.  works  of  Alfenus  Varus  and  .Alius 

Hitherto  the  patricians   alone   had  Gallus,  both  contemporaries  of  Cioero, 

possessed  a  knowledge  of  law,  but  some  extracts    likewise    appear   in 

their  monopoly  was  now  at  an  end,  the  Digest.    Haynz,  Droit  Komain, 

and  ihejus  civile  ceased  to  be  includ-  tip.  103,  notes, 

ed  within  the  Jus  ponHficium,']  6  Dig.  1.  2.  2,  §  41  et  seq. 

'  [This  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
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customs,  and  the  enormous  riches  of  the  conquered  nations, 
fisaniliarised  the  Somans  with  luxury,  which  opened  the  way 
to  many  vices.  As  the  love  of  country  and  the  zeal  for 
freedom  declined,  corruption  obtained  more  pernicious  in- 
fluence; powerful  and  ambitious  men  fomented  internal 
troubles,  and  popular  tumidts  were  followed  by  an  exhaust- 
ing series  of  civil  wars,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of 
public  liberty.* 

THIRD    PERIOD. 

FBOM  AUGUSTUS   TO   THE   ACCESSION   OF  JUSTINIAN.^ 
(b.0.   31   to  A.D.   627.) 

In  the  year  B.a  31,  Octavius,  the  grand-nephew  of  Julius  TmnBition 
Caesar,  established  the  Empire.  All  the  powers  of  the  state  mJSSS^r? 
were  concentrated  in  his  person.  He  was  consul,  tribune, 
praetor,  censor,  pontifex,  and  imperator ;  and,  with  the  title  of 
Augustus,  his  commands  were  obeyed  throughout  the  wide 
extent  of  the  Boman  dominions,  which  then  comprehended 
the  most  beautiful  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  Egjrpt 
and  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 

Augustus  gathered  round  his  court  the  wits,  and  poets,  and 
learned  men  who  have  made  his  reign  illustrious.  He  used 
his  powers  with  great  moderation,  and  preferred  to  govern  the 
Soman  state  according  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  republic. 

But  l^islation  by  the  popidar  assemblies,  though  not 
wholly  discontinued,  fell  gradually  into  disuse ;  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  senate  were  the  usual  form  in  which  laws 
were  promulgated.  After  the  experience  of  two  centuries 
under  the  empire,  Ulpian  was  justified  in  declaring  that  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  had  the  force  of  law,'  though  under 

1  See   Montesqaien,    Grandeur  et  the  great  classical  jurists,  floarished 

Decadence  des  Romaina,  ch.  9.  about  the  year  240  ;  Hermogenianus, 

>  [This  period  is  more  usually  di-  the  only  jurist  of  note  during  the 

Tided  into  two :  (1.)  The  period  of  second  of  these  periods,  flourished  in 

elasncal  jurisprudence,  firom   about  the  reign  of  Constantine.] 
B.  a  31  to  A.  D.  285 ;  (2.)  The  period         •  Dig.  1.  3.  9.     *  Non  ambigitur  se- 

of  decline,   from  about  235  to  527.  natum  jus  facerc  posse.' — Ulpian. 
Ucrcnnius   Modcstinus,  the  last  of 
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Tiberius  and  his  successors  they  had  virtually  d^enerated 
into  imperial  ordinances  clothed  in  a  more  popular  form. 
The  power  of  electing  magistrates  wa^  transferred  by  Tiberius 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate.    Under  Septimus  Seyems 
and  Garacalla  the  legislative  action  of  the  senate  entirely 
ceased.    By  gradual  usurpations  the  power  of  the  emperor 
became  absolute,  and  the  forms  of  ancient  liberty  disap- 
peared.     Under  Hadrian  the  organisation  of  the  empire 
was  openly  despotic ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  his  successors  frequently  issued  rescripts  in  which 
they  asserted  they  were  not  subject  to  the  laws.^ 
New  char.       During  the  republic  the  opinions  of  the  great  lawyers 
^m^Mpr^  carried  with  them  no  higher  authority  than  what  they  de- 
dauum.     j^^^j  fy^j^  ^q:^  q^^^  intrinsic  merit  and  good  sensa     Under 
Augustus  some  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists  were  autho- 
rised to  give  legal  opinions  upon  cases  submitted  to  them,  so 
as  to  become  the  public  expounders  of  the  law.     In  the  time 
of  Gains  the  responsa  prudentum  were  a  recognised  source 
of  law,  peculiar  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his 
account  that  the  functions  of  these  privileged  civilians  were 
limited  to  a  declaration  of  their  opinion  of  what  was  law  in 
a  given  case,  and  did  not  extend  to  making  new  rules  of  law, 
which  is  the  proper  province  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state.    To  this  source  of  law  some  encouragement  was  given 
.  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordained  that  if  the  jurists 
were  all  agreed  upon  any  question,  their  opinion  should  be 
considered  as  law  by  the  judge  ;  if  they  disagreed,  the  judge 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  what  opinion  he  pleased.* 
Schools  of      Two  rival  sects  or  schools  of  law  appeared  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.   Augustus,  the  one  founded  by  Antistius  Labeo  and  the  other 
by  Ateius  Gapito.  Labeo,  a  scholar  of  Trebatius,  and  an  ardent 
republican,  was  the  chief  of  the  Proculians  or  Pegasians,  who 
were  so  called  after  two  of  his  followers.     Gapito,  the  pupil 

^  Inst  2.  17.  8.  vicem  obiinet;  si  yero  disaentiiuit, 

'  'Responsa  Pradentam  sunt  sen-  jadici   licet  quam  yelit   aententiain 

tentisB  et  opiniones    eonun,  qoibus  sequi ;  idqae  rescripto  divi  Hadriani 

permissum  est  jnra  condero,  quorum  significatur.' — Gai.  1.  7.      [See  also 

omnium  si  in  unum  sententiae  con-  Inst.  1.  2.  8.] 

currant,  id  quod  ita  sentiunt,  legis 
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of  Ofilius  and  an  adherent  of  the  court  party,  was  the  chief  of 
the  rival  sect,  called  after  two  of  his  followers  Sabinians  or 
Cassians.  Upon  various  questions  of  law  these  two  sects 
differed  in  opinion ;  but  little  is  known  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  their  differences,  beyond  what  we  learn  from  Poxnpo- 
nius,  who  says  Gapito  firmly  adhered  to  ancient  precedents, 
while  Labeo,  with  more  learning  and  ingenuity,  was  disposed 
to  introduce  innovations.  After  the  Antonines  this  division 
among  the  jurisconsults  disappeared,  though  we  occasionally 
find  partisans  of  the  ancient  schools. 

Under  the  empire  the  edicts  of  the  magistrates,  and  parti-  Perpetaai 
cularly  that  of  the  praetors,  continued  for  some  time  to  exer-  isi.  ^*° 
cise  the  most  important  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
law.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Salvius  Julianus  gave  a  new 
form  to  praetorian  law  by  the  publication  of  the  Perpetual 
Edict,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  senate,  A.D.  131.*  This 
was  long  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  and  was  commented  on 
by  Ulpian,  Paul,  and  other  eminent  lawyers.  Some  modem 
authors  have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  Edict,  and  arrange  them  according  to  their  primitive  order.* 

As  the  imperial  constitutions  were  the  last,  so  they  also  imperial 
became  the  only  source  of  writtuen  law,  public  and  private.  ^^*^' 
The  most  ancient  constitutions  in  Justinian's  Code  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.    But  there  are  sev- 
eral imperial  ordinances  of  a  prior  date  mentioned  in  the 
Institutes  and  Digest* 

The  term  constitution  is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  indi- 
cate all  the  acts  of  the  prince ;  but  in  the  Institutes  they  are 
divided  into  three  principal  brsmches — edicts,  rescripts,  and 
decrees.*    The  edicts  were  general  laws.    The  rescripts  were 

1  [This  compilation  most  not  be  cordingly  now  became  the  Perpetual 

confounded  with  the  edictum  perpet-  Edict.] 

uum  of  each  prsBtoi^-i.^.,  the  edict  >  See  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetni^ 

by  which  he  waa  to  be  goided  in  his  in  the  Pandects  JnstinianisB,  by  Po- 

dedaiona  daring  his  whole  year  of  thier,  t.  i.  p.  176.    [Rudorff,  de  Juris- 

office,  as  distinguished  from  his  edieCa  dictione  Edictum,  kc. ;  Leip.  1869.] 

repeniina,  or  decrees  pronounced  on  '  Ortolan,  Hist,  de  la  Legislation 

emergencies.    Julianus  digested  and  Romaine,  t.  i  p.  264. 

codified  aU  the  edida  perpttua   of  ^  Inst.  1.  2.  6. 
preceding  prsetors,  and  his  work  ac- 
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the  answers  of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him, 
'  either  as  public  functionaries  or  as  private  persons.  The 
decrees  were  the  judgments  given  by  the  emperor  in  lawsuits 
brought  before  him  as  supreme  magistrate,  either  in  the  first 
instance  or  by  way  of  appeal.  As  the  rescripts  and  decrees 
were  from  their  nature  confined  to  particular  cases,  they  had 
not  the  force  of  general  laws ;  but  they  were  sometimes  col- 
lected by  lawyers,  and  founded  on  as  precedents  for  the 
determination  of  similar  questions.  Some  constitutions  by 
the  worst  emperors,  such  as  Nero,  Domitian,  Gommodus,  and 
Caracalla,  are  remarkable  for  their  prudence  and  wisdom, 
which  is  to  .be  attributed  solely  to  the  laudable  custom  of 
making  laws  with  the  advice  of  the  most  famous  civilians  in 
the  council  of  state,  called  the  Auditorium  Principis.  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  original  character,  all  the  consti- 
tutions inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  in  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  became  general  laws  for  the  whole  empire.^ 
Celebrated  Among  the  civilians  who  flourished  between  the  reign  of 
i^Jote^r  Hadrian  and  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  we  find  the 
Hadrian,  distinguished  names  of  Pomponius,  Cervidius  ScsBvola,  Gains, 
Papinian,  Ulpian,  Paulus ;  and  the  brilliant  series  of  classical 
jurists  ends  with  Modestinus.*  These  men  were  "  the  great 
lights  of  jurisprudence  for  all  time." 
writrnp  of  During  this  golden  age  of  Boman  jurisprudence  many  law 
conwiita.  books  Were  written — commentaries  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  ou 
the  Perpetual  Edict,  the  Laws  of  the  People,  and  the  Decrees 
of  the  Senate ;  elaborate  works  on  the  general  body  of  the 
law  called  Digests,  or  Libri  Juris  Civilis ;  elementary  books, 
under  such  titles  as  Institutiones,  Begulse,  Sententise,  and  the 
like ;  notes  or  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
lawyers  ;  and  a  great  mass  of  treatises  on  special  subjects  in 

1  There  has  been  much  controyersy  means   no  more    than    the   law  by 

as  to  the  meaning  of  the  lex  regia  which     the     imx)eTial     prerogatiTes 

mentioned  in  the  Institutes  as  con-  were  conferred  on  each   emperor  at 

ferring    legislative    power    on    the  his    election.      Ortolan,    Institntes, 

Roman   emperors.      [Inst  1.  2.  6  ;  t.   i.   p.   266.     De  Fresqnet,    Droit 

also  Dig.  1.  4.  pr. ;   Cod.  1.  17.  1,  Rom.,  t.  i.  p.  80. 

§  7.1    It  seems  now  to  be  generally  «  [These  jurists  all  flonrishod  be- 

nnderstood     that     this     expression  tween  a.d.  120  and  244.] 
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eveiy  department  of  the  law.  Some  idea  may  be  fonned  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  these  works  from  their  titles,  as 
given  in  the  Pandects.  Time  has  robbed  us  of  these  valuable 
contributions  to  legal  science,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  works  and  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest. 

Some  legal  treatises  which  have  reached  us  nearly  in  their  institatee 
original  form,  have  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  are  regarded  ®'^^^•• 
as  classics  by  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Soman  law. 
Of  these  the  most  precious  are  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  who 
flourished  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  ad.  169.  For  a 
long  time  this  work  was  only  known  to  us  from  an  imperfect 
epitome  in  the  Breviarium  of  Alaric.  But  in  1816,  Niebuhr 
found  in  the  library  of  Yerona  a  palimpsest  which  contained 
the  Epistles  of  St  Jerome ;  and  beneath  the  writing  he  dis- 
covered the  manuscript  of  Gkdus.  His  discovery  was  verified 
by  Savigny,  and  the  care  of  deciphering  the  palimpsest  was 
intrusted  to  Professor  Goeschen,  of  Berlin,  who  was  assisted 
by  Becker  and  Holweg.  These  Institutes  of  Gains,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  "Gaii  Institutionum  Com- 
mentarii  IV.,"  are  of  inestimable  value  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  classical  study  of  the  Soman  law.  They  have  thrown 
new  light  on  some  important  branches  of  law  previously  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  and  particularly  on  the  forms  of 
judicial  procedure ;  and  they  are  of  immense  use  in  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which  are 
mainly  founded  on  this  long-lost  work  of  Gains. 

By  the  side  of  Gains  we  may  place  the  "Fragments  otFVnpnenia 
Ulpian,"  which  were  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript,  form-  ^^ 
ing  part  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  entitled,  "  Tituli  ex 
Corpore  Ulpiani,"*  but  now  usually  called  "Ulpiani  Frag- 
menta."  This  little  treatise,  which  was  probably  taken  from 
the  "  liber  Singularis  S^ularum,'*  is  written  with  admirable 
perspicuity,  and  contains  valuable  information  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Next  to  Papinian,  Ulpian  holds  the  first  rank 
as  a  Soman  jurisconsult,  and  his  works  have  contributed 
more  to  the  Digest  than  those  of  any  other  author. 

Another  work  deserving  of  notice  is  the  "  Secepta  Senten- 

B 
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Recepta     tiffi "  of  Julius  Paulus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Ulpian. 

ofPauiuI  In  the  Breviarium  of  Alaric  we  find  an  extract  from  this 
valuable  work,  "Panli  Sententiarum  libri  qninque;"  but 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  purity  of  the  text  transmitted  to  us.^ 
Some  other  works  of  less  importance  will  be  found  in 
Hfienel's  "  Corpus  Juris  Antejustinianeum,"  lately  published 
at  Bonn. 

School  of        Towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  we  find  a 

Berj^us.  spccial  school  of  law  established  at  Berytus,^  in  Phoenicia^ 
which  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  was  long  a  distinguished 
rival  of  two  other  schools  afterwards  formed  at  Borne  and 
Constantinople. 

Decline  of       After  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  A.D.  235,  the  Soman 
Aie^ader  e™pire,  formerly  so  powerful,  but  already  much  enfeebled, 
Severua.     showed  manifest  symptoms  of  rapid  decay.    Ulpian  had  lost 
his  life  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  restrain  the  unbridled  licence 
of  the  prsetorian  guards,  who  had  usurped  the  power  of 
electing  and  dethroning  emperors  at  pleasure.    Government 
was  transformed  into  a  military  despotism ;  confusion  and 
anarchy  prevailed  everywhere ;  property  was  not  secure,  and 
life  was  of  no  value.    Amid  the  distractions  of  the  succeed- 
ing times,  jurisprudence,  like  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
declined;  and  the  organisation  of  government*  being  dependent 
on  the  accidental  character  of  one  man,  could  never  be  relied 
on  even  to  secure  the  first  necessities  of  civilised  life. 
Political         When  Christianity  first  appeared  in  the  Soman  world,  the 
^SJ^Con.  law  could  not  fail  to  be  afiected  by  the  struggle  which  was 
stantine.     fQp  ^om^  time  maintained  between  the  Pagan  element  and 
the  Christian.     In  a.d.   306  began  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  which  was  signalised  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  state,  by  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  from  Some  to  Constantinople,  and  by  a 
new  organisation  of  the  empire  owing  to  the  separation  of 

1  ReferoDce  may  here  bo  made  to  &c. ;  Lips.,   1858.     [Another  naefol 

a  useful  work  by  Dr  Gneist,  entitled  work  is  Hnshcke's  complete  '  Jaris- 

'  Institntionom  et  Regularum  Juris  prudentire    Antejustinianese,'    Leip., 

Romani  Syntagma,  ezhibens  Gai  et  1861.] 

Justiniani   lustitutiooum   sjTiopsin,'  «  [See  Appendix.] 
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the  civil  administration  from  the  military  power  which  had 
formerly  been  united. 

At  this  epoch  a  great  change  is  perceptible  in  Soman  law. 
If  the  emperor  was  Christian,  the  empire  was  still  half  pagan. 
Neglected  in  worship,  paganism  long  pervaded  society,  and 
lived  in  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  development  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Soman  life  led  to  great  ameliorations  in  the  law, 
and  brought  it  more  into  harmony  with  modem  civilisation  ; 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  intolerant  spirit  of  some 
of  the  Christian  emperors  led  to  many  ordinances,  as  absurd 
as  they  were  cruel,  against  heretics,  apostates,  and  all  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  orthodox  Church. 

After  Constantine  there  were  two  senates,  one  at  Some,  and 
the  other  at  Constantinople,  both  wifhout  any  real  power. 
They  were  municipal  councils  rather  than  political  bodies. 
Despotism  was  established  without  disguise ;  and  the  ancient 
magistrates  were  replaced  by  imperial  functionaries. 

The  simplicity  of  the  early  Soman  titles  was  no  longer  New  titles 
suitable  for  the  state  and  splendour  of  the  Byzantine  Court.  SJtSSdSJS. 
Already  Diocletian  had  assumed  the  diadem  and  robed  him- 
self in  purple  and  gold ;  and  Constantine,  following  out  the 
same  policy,  established  a  titled  nobility,  who  were  to  stand 
between  the  throne  and  the  people.  A  few  of  the  most  inti- 
mate councillors  of  the  sovereign  were  called  Patricians ;  and 
the  tities  Count  and  Duke,  which  became  so  common  in  later 
ages,  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Soman  world. 
The  diversity  of  these  honorary  distinctions  was  very  great 
The  princes  of  the  imperial  family  were  Nobiltssimi  The 
principal  officers  and  magistrates  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
according  to  a  regular  gradation  of  rank  and  office :  (1.)  The 
lUustrts  ;  (2.)  The  Sptctabiles  ;  (3.)  The  aarimmi  ;  (4)  The 
Petfeetissimi ;  and,  (5.)  The  Egregii,  On  this  subject  some 
curious  information  will  be  found  in  a  sort  of  almanac  or 
court  guide  of  the  fifth  century,  under  the  title  "  Notitia  Dig- 
nitatum,"  which  contains  a  description  of  all  the  territories  of 
the  Soman  empire,  and  all  the  public  functionaries  employed 
in  every  department  of  the  administration.^ 

1  See  the  edition  pnblishod  by  Backing ;  Bonn,  1889-53. 
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OnUnanoes      If  the  lawyers  who  flourished  from  Trajan  to  Alexander 
wofkt  of     Sevems  had  no  successors,  the  elaborate  works  they  left  be- 
J2^       hind  them  were  of  inestimable  value  in  guiding  the  decisions 
of  the  judges  towards  the  close  of  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering.   Constantino  ordained  the  works  of  Papinian  and 
the  Sentences  of  Paul  to  be  received  as  authorities  in  the  l^al 
V  tribunals ;  but  he  declared  the  notes  which  Paul  suid  Ulpian 

had  written  upon  Papinian  to  be  of  no  valua  By  a  remark- 
able ordinance  of  Tlieodosius  II.  and  Yalentinian  III,  in  the 
year  426,  the  works  of  five  civilians,  Gains,  Papinian,  Paul, 
Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  standard  autho- 
rities in  the  courts  of  law ;  if  they  differed,  a  majority  was 
decisive,  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally  divided,  a  casting 
vote  was  given  to  Papinian,  who  was  considered  the  first  juris- 
consult of  antiquity,  and  of  whom  Cujas  has  said — ''  There 
never  was  so  great  a  lawyer  before,  nor  ever  will  be  after 
him."  The  notes  of  Paul  and  Ulpian  on  Papinian  were  again 
declared  to  be  of  no  weight,  there  being  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  his  commentators  affected  to  differ  from  him 
in  order  to  disparage  his  memory  and  gain  the  favour  of 
Caracalla,  who  had  put  him  to  death.  However  distinguished 
these  selected  jurists  might  be  in  their  own  age,  they  soon 
fell  two  or  three  centuries  behind  the  times ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  Justinian  repealed  the  law  of  citations,  by  restoring 
to  the  judges  the  full  liberty  of  deciding  suits  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  without  being  trammelled  by  the 
opinions  of  any  lawyer,  however  eminent. 
Division  of  On  the  death  of  the  first  Theodosius,  ad.  395,  the  Soman 
e^t,  empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons, — ^the  provinces  of 
A.D.895.  ^i^Q  Ej^gi;  being  allotted  to  Arcadius,  those  of  the  West  to 
Honorius ;  and  the  two  parts  were  never  reunited,  except  for 
a  short  time  under  Justinian.  Notwithstanding  this  division, 
however,  the  two  parts  were  still  considered  as  forming  one 
empire ;  the  laws  were  promulgated  in  the  names  of  the  two 
emperors,  and  frequently  it  is  only  by  the  town  from  which 
they  are  dated  that  we  can  discover  the  emperor  from  whom 
they  emanated.^ 

^  Maynz,  Droit  Romain,  t.  i.  p.  149. 
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As  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors  became  numerous,  Gregorian 
they  were  collected  in  two  works  called  the  Gregorian  and  moi    ^ 


Hermogenian  Codes.  These  codes  were  framed  by  private 
individuals,  probably  under  Constantine;  but  considerable 
obscurity  hangs  over  their  date  and  contents,  as  a  few  frag- 
ments only  have  reached  us,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Corpus  Juris  Antejustinianeum  "  of  Haenel.^ 

A  more  important  collection  was  made  by  the  authority  Theodosian 
of  Theodosius  II,  who  ordered  certain  lawyers,  under  the  Ssl^'  ^'^' 
direction  of  Antiochus,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  constitu- 
tions from  Constantine  to  his  own  tima  This  new  collec- 
tion, called  the  Theodosian  Code,  was  promulgated  as  law  in 
the  Eastern  empire,  A.D.  438,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was 
adopted  in  the  Western  empire  by  Valentinian  III.  It 
embraces  a  selection  of  the  edicts  and  rescripts  from  a.d. 
312  to  438,  a  period  of  126  years,  during  which  sixteen  em- 
perors succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  work  is  divided  into 
sixteen  books,  and  the  laws  which  compose  each  title  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order.  Unfortunately,  the  first 
five  books  and  the  b^inning  of  the  sixth  have  reached 
us  only  in  a  mutilated  shape,  as  epitomised  in  the  "  Brev- 
iarium"  of  Alaric;  but  some  parts  of  the  lost  books  have 
been  recently  recovered  by  Clossius  at  Milan,  and  the  Abb6 
Peyron  at  Turin.* 

The  Theodosian  Code  had  much  more  success  in  the  West 
than  the  East,  where  it  was  soon  superseded  by  Justinian's 
legislation.  In  the  West  it  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
various  tribes  who  overran  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Theodosian  Code  was 
enriched  by  the  valuable  commentary  of  James  Grodefroy,  a 
civilian  of  great  learning  and  research,  who  devoted  thirty 

1  [Gregorianus  compUed  his  code  and  the  CoUatio  Legam  Moeaicanim 

in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi-  et  Romananim,  both  of  which  appear- 

mian,  about  the  year  808 ;  that  of  ed  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Theo. 

Hermogenianus  appeared  in  the  reign  dosian  Code.] 

of  Valentinian   and   Valens,   about  *  CodiciB  Theodosiani    Fragmenta 

865.    The  next  legal  works  in  order  inedita,  ab  Amadeo  Peyron.    Turin, 

of  time  were  the  Fragmenta  Yaticana,  1824.    [Complete  edition  in  Haenel's 

the  remains  of  a  prirate  compilation,  Corp.  Jur.  Antejust] 
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years  of  his  life  to  this  immense  work,  which  was  published, 
after  his  death,  in  1665.^ 

Gibbon  the  historian  says :  "  Among  the  books  which  I 
purchased,  the  Theodosian  Code,  with  the  oonunentary  of 
James  Godefroy,  must  be  gratefully  remembered.  I  used  it 
(and  much  I  used  it)  as  a  work  of  history  rather  thsm  of 
jurisprudence;  but  in  every  light  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  full  and  capacious  repository  of  the  political  state  of  the 
empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries."* 

From  the  Theodosian  Code  to  the  time  of  Justinian  we 

find  only  a  few  novels  or  new  constitutions  by  Theodosius, 

Valentinian,  Marcian,  Majorianus,  and  Anthemius.     These 

are  usually  printed  as  a  sort  of  supplement  at  the  end  of  the 

Theodosian  Code. 

Fall  of  After  having  been  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  barbarians^ 

em^7     the  Western  empire  was  at  last  destroyed  by  Odoacer,  king 

A.D.  476.     of  the  Heruli,  in  the  year  476.    This  event  marks  the  fall  of 

the  Roman  empire  of  the  West.     Odoacer,  in  his  turn,  was 

dethroned  by  Theodoric,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

Ostrogoths  in  Italy. 

According  to  the  common  reckoning,  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings  extended  to  244  years,  the  republic  endured 
478  years,  and  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  507  years; 
making  altogether  a  period  of  1229  years  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.^ 

>  James  Godefroy,  profesaor  of  law  East  continued  to  subsist  for  nearly 

at  Geneva,  died  there  on  24th  June  a  thousand  years  longer,  till  Constan- 

^^^2.  tinople  was  captured  by  the  Turks  in 

'  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  p.  218,  8vo.  1458. 

'  The  Gneco- Roman  empire  of  the 
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CHAPTER    II. 


CONSOLIDATION   OF  THE  EOMAN  LAW  UNDER  JUSTINIAN. 

The  reign  of  Justinian,  which  extended  from  A.D..  527  to  565,  JustinUm's 
though  not  unimportant  in  other  respects,  is  chiefly  remark-  juriflpru- 
able  for  his  great  reform  of  jurisprudence.     "  In  the  space  of  ^°~' 
ten  centuries,"  says  Gibbon,  "the  infinite  variety  of  laws  and 
legal  opinions  had  filled  many  thousand  volumes,  which  no 
fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.     Books 
could  not  easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  were  reduped  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate  dis- 
cretion." *    Justinian  resolved  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
and  he  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  recasting  the  ancient 
legislation  and  making  it  the  basis  of  his  own,  by  uniting 
into  one  body  all  the  rules  of  law,  whatever  might  have  been 
their  origin. 

In  the  year  528  Justinian  appointed  ten- jurisconsults,  Code  of 
among  whom  was  Tribonian,  to  select  and  arrange  the  im-  c^Mtitu- 
perial  constitutions  that  were  still  in  force,  with  large  dis-  **°^* 
cretionary  powers  to  retrench  what  was  obsolete  or  objec- 
tionable, and  to  make  such  changes  as  might  appear  to  them 
to  be  necessary  to  adapt  these  laws  to  the  existing  state  of 
society.    The  first  edition  of  the  Code  was  completed  in  four- 
teen months,  and  published  in  April  529. 

This  Code,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in  use.  After 
the  publication  of  the  Pandects,  Justinian  in  534  appointed 
a  new  commission  of  four  jurists,  under  the  direction  of  Tri- 
bonian, to  revise  the  Code  and  place  it  more  in  harmony 

^  Gibbon's  Hintory,  ch.  44. 
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with  the  Pandects.  This  was  rendered  necessary,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  numerous  constitutions  issued  by  the  em- 
peror after  the  year  529,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
fifty  remarkable  decisions  given  by  Justinian  to  settle  a 
series  of  practical  controversies  among  the  ancient  lawyers, 
which  had  greatly  embarrassed  the  commissioners  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Pandects.  The  new  code,  called, 
on  account  of  this  revision,  "  Codex  repetitive  prselectionis,* 
has  alone  come  down  to  us,  and  was  published  with  the 
force  of  law  in  the  year  534 
Plan  of  the  The  Code  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  each  book  into 
S>de.  titles,  and  each  title  is  composed  of  a  number  of  imperial 
constitutions,  some  entire,  and  others  mutilated,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  Different  matters  are  treated  separately, 
and  the  order  observed  in  the  successive  titles  corresponds 
with  the  Perpetual  Edict.  The  constitutions  bear  the  names 
of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were  made,  and  their  dates. 

As  the  Code  comprises  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors 
from  Hadrian  to  Justinian,  its  literary  character  is  far  from 
being  uniform.  While  the  laws  of  Hadrian,  and  his  early 
successors  at  Rome,  are  framed  with  elegance  and  precision, 
those  published  by  the  later  emperors  at  Constantinople  are 
often  so  diffuse  that  it  is  difl&oult  to  catch  their  true  mean- 
ing ;  and  in  point  of  prolixity,  Justinian  himself  is  one  of  the 
greatest  oflfenders,  though  the  excellence  of  his  matter  gene- 
rally makes  up  for  his  deficiencies  in  form.  It  must  also  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  constitutions  in  the  Code  have 
been  altered  by  the  compilers,  so  as  to  discredit  it  in  a 
historical  point  of  view.  This  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  Justinian's  collection  with  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  is 
strongly  animadverted  upon  in  the  commentary  of  Godefroy. 
The  Pan-  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  Jus- 
638.  '  '  tinian,  in  December  530,  authorised  Tribonian,  with  the  aid  of 
sixteen  commissioners,  to  prepare  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  jurists,  so  as  to  form 
a  body  of  law  for  the  government  of  the  empire,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  age.  Full  power  was  given  to  this  legislative 
commission  to  select  what  only  was  useful,  to  omit  what  was 
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antiquated  or  superflaoos,  to  avoid  contradictions,  and  to 
make  such  alterations  or  corrections  on  the  original  works  as 
they  might  think  expedient  Ten  years  were  allowed  by  the 
emperor  for  this  immense  work;  but  it  was  completed  in 
three  years.  It  was  published,  under  the  title  of  Digest  or 
Pandects,  on  the  16th  December  533,  and  declared  to  have 
the  force  of  law  from  the  30th  of  that  montL 

All  the  juridical  literature  of  former  times  was  laid  under  Extracts 
contribution  by  Tribonian  and  his  coDeagues.     Selections  ^™j^^' 
from  the  works  of  thirty-nine  of  the  ablest  lawyers,  scattered 
over  two  thousand  separate  treatises,  were  collected  in  one 
volume ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to  inform  posterity,  that 
three  millions  of  lines  were  abridged  and  reduced,  in  these 
extracts,  to  the  modest  number  of  one  htmdred  and  fifty 
thousand.    Among  the  selected  jurists,  only  three  names  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  the  republic ;  the  civilians  who  flourished 
under  the  first  emperors  are  seldom  appealed  to ;  so  that  most 
of  the  writers  whose  works  have  contributed  to  the  Pandects 
lived  within  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  years,  from  the  a.d.  isi  to 
Perpetual  Edict  of  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Severas.  ^'^'  ^^' 
More  than  a  third  of  the  whole  Pandects  is  from  Ulpian,  who 
is  the  largest  contributor ;  next  to  him,  the  principal  writers, 
grouped  according  to  the  extent  of  the  extracts  taken  from 
their  works,  are  Paulus,  Papinian,  Salvius  Julianus,  Pom- 
ponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Scsvola,  and  Gains. 

Great  liberties  were  used  with  the  original  works  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Pandects.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  instructions  given  to  them  by  Justinian,  to  make  the 
collection  consistent  and  suited  to  the  new  system  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  government  The  extracts  are,  therefore, 
not  always  trustworthy ;  much  has  been  retrenched  on  pur- 
pose, much  added,  much  changed,  in  order  to  produce  a 
harmonious  whole.  These  interpolations  are  usually  as- 
cribed to  Tribonian,  who  presided  over  the  commission,  and 
are  called  SnMemata  Triboniani. 

According  to  the  plan  which  Justinian  prescribed,  the  Diyinon  of 
Digest  is  divided  into  fifty  books.^    Each  book,  with  the  ex-  titles  *" 

^  [These  fifty  books  were  farther  grouped  in  seven  different  parts.     Para 
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ception  of  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d,  is  divided  into  titles^  the 
total  number  of  which  di£feiB  in  various  editions  from  427  to 
440.  Each  title,  bearing  a  rubric  to  indicate  its  contents,  is 
subdivided  into  sections,  consisting  of  extracts  from  different 
works  relating  to  the  matter  specified  in  the  titla  The 
articles  so  collected  are  sometimes  termed  laws ;  but  as  thai 
expression  is  not  quite  accurate,  they  are  now  generally  called 
fragments.  Each  fragment  bears  the  name  of  the  author  and 
the  title  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  is  usually 
divided  into  paragraphs,  which  are  all  numbered  except  the 
first  one  called  prindpium.  The  Digest  contains  at  the  dose 
two  instructive  titles,  one  "  De  verborum  significatione,"  and 
the  other  "  De  regulis  juris." 

The  method  which  the  compilers  of  the  Pandects  followed 
in  arranging  the  fragments  under  each  title,  is  the  subject  of 
a  learned  essay  by  Bluhme,  an  ingenious  German  civilian.^ 

The  order  of  the  Digest  has  been  often  severely  criticised, 
and  not  without  reason*  Fault  has  been  found  with  the  form 
of  the  extracts,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  ranged  under 
the  different  titles.  A  great  number  of  the  laws  appear  to 
be  misplaced,  and  to  this  disorder  is  attributed  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  them.  Though  the  variety  of  subjects  em- 
braced by  the  Digest  is  immense,  it  has  no  pretensions  to 
scientific  arrangement.  It  is  a  vast  cyclopssdia  of  heterogene- 
ous law  badly  arranged ;  everything  is  Uiere,  but  everything 
is  not  in  it  proper  place.  Yet,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the 
Digest  is  the  collection  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Roman 

Prima  (bka.   1-4)  treats  of  persons  (or  de  UstamerUu,  bks.  28.86)  titstU 

and    their  relations  to   things  and  of  wills.    Para  Sexta  (bks.  87^44)  is 

rights,  and  of  magistrates  and  their  occupied  with  bonorum  postusia,  in- 

functions.    Para  Secunda  (or  dejudi-  testate  succession,  and  other  matters. 

ciia,  bits.  5-11)  treats  of  judidum.  Para  Septima   (bks.     45-50)    treats 

aetionea  in  rem,  the  lex  AquiUa,  and  chiefly  of  suretiship,  criminal  proae- 

cognate  matters.     Para  Tertia  (or  de  cutions  (bks.  47,  46,    '  Ubri  terribi- 

rebus  crediiis,   bks.  12-19)   contains  fc« '),  appeals,  and  fiscal',  military,  and 

the  doctrine  of  condictions  and  ac-  municipal  law.] 
tions  arising  from  contracta     Para        *  On  this  point  see  Zeitachrift  of 

Quarta  (or  umbilieua,   bks.   20-27)  Savigny,  t.  iv.  p.  267;  Themis,  t.  iii 

deals  with  pledge,  interest,  evidence,  p.  278 ;  De  Fresquet,  Droit  Rom., 

marriage,    guardianship,    and   other  t.  i.  p.  28. 
miscellaneous  subjects.     Para  Qitinta 
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law  are  most  fully  developed ;  and  it  has  been  justly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  William  Jones  as  ''  a  most  valuable  mine  of 
judicial  knowledge." 

When  Justinian  published  the  Digest,  he  prohibited  the 
works  of  the  ancient  jurists  from  being  used  for  the  future, 
either  in  the  academies  or  in  courts  of  law ;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  new  controversies,  all  commentaries  on  the  Pandects 
were  strictly  forbidden. 

By  order  of  Justinian,  an  elementary  work  on  law,  called  The  insti- 
the  Institutes,  was  composed  by  two  professors,  Theophilus  sssT*  ^^' 
and  Dorotheus,  under  the  direction  of  Tribonian.  It  was 
published  at  the  close  of  the  year  533,  and  received  the  force 
of  law  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pandects.  This  work,  which 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  students,  was  chiefly  foimded  on 
the  Institutes  of  Gains,  but  the  topics  were  retouched,  so  as 
to  place  them  in  harmony  with  the  changes  which  the  law 
had  undergona 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian  consist  of  four  books,  each 
divided  into  titles;  and  the  total  number  of  titles  is 
ninety-nine.  This  abridgment  is  limited  almost  exclusively 
to  matters  of  private  law,  which  is  considered  imder  the 
threefold  division  of  persons,  things,  and  actions ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  book  there  is  a  title  on  "  judicia  publica," 
a  subject  omitted  by  Oaius.  Theophilus,  one  of  the  compilers 
of  the  Institutes,  wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  of  them. 

No  law-book  has  been  so  much  admired  for  its  method 
and  el^ant  precision,  and  none  has  been  so  frequently 
printed,  translated,  imitated,  and  commented  on,  as  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  In  1701  a  work  was  published  by  a 
learned  professor  with  this  remarkable  title, '  De  multitudine 
nimia  commentatorum  in  institutiones  juris.'  ^  And  even  in 
our  day  the  tide  has  not  yet  turned,  for  hardly  a  year  passes 
without  adding  some  volumes  to  the  camel's  load.^ 

1  And.  Homberg ;  Helmstadt,  1701,  stitutes,  which  was  a  favourite  book 

in  4to.  of  Pothier.      Among  recent  works, 

*  Vinnins^  who  was  professor  at  three  may  be  mentioned  which  de- 
Lejden  about  the  middle  of  the  serve  the  attention  of  the  student 
seventeenth  century,  published  an  — Les  Institute  nouveUement  ex- 
excellent   commentary    on   the    In-  pliqu^    by  M.    Ducarroy,   8  vols. 
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Novek  of  Justinian's  legislation  did  not  terminate  with  the  publica- 
justinian.  ^q^  q{  |jjie  Eevised  Code  in  584.  In  the  subsequent  yean 
of  his  reign,  from  AD.  535  to  565,  the  emperor  issued  many 
ordinances,  which  made  important  changes  on  the  law, 
though  their  number  became  less  after  the  death  of  Ttibo- 
nian  in  545.  These  new  constitutions  are  written  partly  in 
Oreek  and  partly  in  Latin,  in  a  style  somewhat  obecTii& 
They  are  called  Novellae  Constitutiones,  or,  more  shortly, 
Novels.  They  were  officially  published  some  time  after 
Justinian's  death  ;  the  whole  number  of  Novelise  is  168,  of 
which  154  are  ascribed  to  that  emperor,  and  the  rest  to  his 
successors,  or  to  prsetorian  prefects. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  collection  relates  to  matters  of 
private  law;  and  the  118th  and  127th  Novels  merit  particn- 
lar  attention,  as  containing  the  admirable  nUes  of  intestate 
succession  devised  by  Justinian. 

Shortly  after  Justinian's  death,  Julian,  a  professor  of  law 
at  Constantinople,  published  a  Latin  abridgment  of  125 
Novels,  under  the  title,  "Epitome  Novellarum."  Another 
Latin  translation  of  the  Novels  afterwards  appeared,  called 
"Corpus  Authenticum;"  and  this  was  the  collection  which 
the  Glossatores  adopted,  as  having  the  authority  of  law. 

It  was  the  object  of  Justinian  to  comprise  in  the  Code  and 
the  Pandects  a  complete  body  of  law ;  and  Savigny  has  re- 
marked that  these  two  works  "ought  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  completion  of  Justinian's  design.  The  Insti- 
tutes cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third  work  independent  of  both; 
it  serves  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  them,  or  as  a  manual 
Lastly,  the  Novelise  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations ;  and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance  that 
a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the  end  of  Jus- 
tinian's reign,  which  would  have  comprised  the  Novellae  that 
had  a  permanent  application."  ^ 

The  Eoman  law,  as  received  in  Europe,  consists  only  of 

Svo,    1822  -  27  ;    Explication    Histo-  and  the  Translation  of  Justinian's  In- 

riqne  des  Institnts,  by  M.  Ortolan,  stitutes,  with  Notes,  by  Sandan,  1 

8  vols.  Svo.  6th  edition,  1867  [8th  ed.  voL  8vo,  1868  [6th  ed.  1874]. 

1870;  English  translation  of  historical  ^Savigny,   Geschidite   dee    lUiin. 

portion  by  Prichard&Nasmith,  1871];  Rechts  in  Mittelalter,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
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what  is  called  the  Corpus  Juris  Oivilis — ^that  is,  according  Corous 
to  the  modem  arrangement,  of  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  aviUB. 
the  Code,  and  the  Novels — and  that  in  the  form  which  was 
given  to  this  body  of  law  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Bologna. 
According  to  Savigny,  "  It  was  in  that  form  that  the  Boman 
law  became  the  common  law  of  Europe ;  and  when,  four  cen- 
turies later,  other  sources  came  to  be  added  to  it,  the  Corpus 
Juris  of  the  school  of  Bologna  had  been  so  universally  re- 
ceived, and  so  long  established  as  the  basis  of  practice,  that 
the  new  discoveries  remained  in  the  domain  of  science,* and 
served  only  for  the  theory  of  law.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Antejustinianian  law  is  excluded  fix)m  practice/'  Besides, 
even  with  reference  to  the  sources  generally  recognised,  it  is 
conceded  that  the  public  law  has  no  application  in  our  days, 
and  that  there  are  many  matters  of  private  law,  such  as  those 
relating  to  slavery  and  stipulation,  which  are  entirely  rejected 
in  modem  times.^ 

Where  contradictions  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Corpus  Antinomies 
Juris,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  new  law  takes  prece-  dictSns* 
dence  of  the  more  ancient.  The  Novels  have  higher  autho- 
rity than  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Code;  and 
among  the  Novels  themselves,  the  last  in  date  are  preferred 
to  the  earlier  ones.  The  Bevised  Code  prevails  over  the 
Institutes  and  the  Pandects,  because  it  is  more  recent  If 
there  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  Institutes  and  the  Pan- 
dects, it  is  not  easy  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  they  both 
received  the  force  of  law  on  the  same  day.  No  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down ;  each  case  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  its  own  particular  circumstances ;  and  a  similar 
course  must  be  followed  when  contradictions  are  found  be- 
tween passages  occurring  in  the  same  part  of  Justinian's 
Collection.' 

The  mode  of  citing  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Mode  of 
Code,  anciently  in  use,  consisted  of  reciting  the  first  words  Roman 
of  the  rabric  of  the  title,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  the^^* 
paragraph.    This  rendered  it  necessary  to  consult  the  index 

^  Sayigny,   Droit  Romain,   vol.   L        '  Mackeldey,  §  77,  p.  47.    Maynz, 
p  68.  Tol.  i.  p.  176,  note. 
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to  Justinian's  Collection,  which  comprehends  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred  titles.  In  modem  times,  the  manners  of 
citing  are  very  various ;  but  in  this  country  we  generally 
adopt  what  Gibbon  calls  ''  the  simple  and  rational  method 
of  numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law/'  Instead  of 
the  term  law,  some  writers  think  it  more  correct  to  use  the 
word  fragment  in  reference  to  the  Pandects,  and  constitviion 
in  reference  to  the  Code. 

As  to  the  Novels,  they  were  cited  by  the  Glossatores 
under  the  name  of  Authenticse,  or  by  the  abbreviation  Auth. 
In  modem  times  they  are  usually  distinguished  by  their 
number  and  chapter,  thus, — Nov.  118,  ch.  1. 

OpinioM         On  the  merits  of  Justinian's  Collection  the  most  opposite 

as  to  the 

works  of  opinions  have  been  expressed.  By  some  it  has  been  de- 
ustiman.  jjQmj^je^  ^  ^  ^^^  unshapely  mass  of  legal  lumber,  which 
has  long  ceased  to  have  any  practical  utility.  By  others  it 
is  extolled  as  the  most  beautiful  monument  raised  by  the 
genius  of  man.  One  enthusiast  has  carried  his  idolatry  so 
far  as  to  declare  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  there  is  no  work  comparable  to  the  Corpus 
Juris.  On  both  sides  of  this  controversy  there  has  been 
much  exaggeration,  and  the  tmth  will  probably  be  found  to 
lie  between  these  two  extremes.  Even  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  Justinian's  compilation  admit  its  great  faults 
and  imperfections ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  centuries, 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  now 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  society. 
But,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  this  great  body  of  jurispni- 
dence,  viewed  as  a  system  of  private  law,  has  unquestion- 
ably exercised  the  most  beneficial  influence,  both  on  moral 
and  political  science,  and  has  introduced  more  just  and 
liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  in  all  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  which  rose  on  the  mins  of  the  Bomau 
empire. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FATE   OF  THE  ROMAN  LAW  AFTER  JUSTINIAN,   AND   REVIVAL 
OF  THE  STUDY  IN   EUROPE. 


Destiny  in  tlie  East 

In  the  Eastern  empire,  the  Institutes,  Pandects,  and  Code  of  Greek 
Justinian  were  translated  into  Greek.    Most  of  the  Novels  uo^^^' 
had  been  originally  issued  in  that  language.    These  transla- 
tions, with  abridgments  and  commentaries  in  Greek,  were 
soon  preferred  in  the  East  to  the  originals. 

The  emperors  of  Constantinople  published  a  great  number 
of  ordinances  which  modified  the  law  of  Justinian ;  and  then 
a  series  of  official  works  appeared  in  the  Greek  language, 
which,  without  formaUy  abrogating  the  authority  of  the 
Corpus  Juris,  gradually  led  to  its  disuse. 

About  the  year  878  the  Emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian  ^  The  Basi- 
began  to  form  a  new  collection  in  Greek,  containiog  extracts  ^' 
from  the  Institutes,  the  Digest,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels  of 
Justinian,  arranged  consecutively  according  to  the  subjects 
discussed,  with  the  imperial  constitutions  of  later  date,  and 
even  upon  some  points  drawing  back  upon  the  earlier  and 
purer  sources  of  the  Soman  law.  This  work,  entitled  the 
"  Basilica,"  which  consisted  of  sixty  books,  divided  into  titles, 
was  completed  by  his  son  Leo  the  Philosopher,  who  reigned 

^  [The  first  work  which  appeared  in  containing  forty  books,    a   number 

that  emperor^s  reign  was  the  n^x<*-  which  .was  increased  to  sixty  by  his 

pos  fi6/Aos,  a  book  of  Institutes  in  forty  son  Leo,  about  890.     RudorlTs  Rom. 

titles,  pnblished about  878.    He  next  Rechtsgesch.,  §  115.] 
published  the  *Rasilica,'  about  883, 
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from  A.D.  886  to  911.    A  new  edition  was  issued  by  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus,  about  ad.  945. 

The  "  Basilica,"  which  maintained  their  authority  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  Eastern  empire,  have  not  reached  us  entire. 
In  1647  Fabrot. published  them  at  Paris,  with  a  Latin  version. 
Thirty-six  books  are  given  complete,  and  seven  incomplete, 
with  some  extracts  from  the  remaining  books.  Four  of  the 
deficient  books  were  afterwards  discovered  and  published, 
with  a  translation,  in  Meerman's  "  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et 
Canonici.'* 
WorkB  of  The  "  Basilica,"  written  in  Greek,  and  the  works  of  the  By- 
jttSS.  "*  zantine  jurists,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Promp- 
tuarium  "  of  Constantino  Harmenopulus,  a  judge  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  who  died  at  Constantinople  in  1382,^  are  of  great  use 
in  explaining  the  books  of  Justinian  ;  for  which  purpose  they 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  famous  Cujas,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  historical  school  of  Eoman  jurisprudence 
in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 

Destiny  in  the  West 

The  Western  empire  had  been  dismembered  before  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  and  his  law-books  were  at  first  only  des- 
tined for  his  subjects  in  the  East.  They  were  published  when 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths  continued  in  Italy. 

In  the  year  a.d.  415,  the  Visigoths  founded  a  kingdom  in 
'^t  Southern  Gaul.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  the 
Burgundians  formed  a  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhona 
Odoacer,  after  having  overturned  the  empire  of  the  West  in 
476,  was  himself  defeated  in  493  by  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
became  masters  of  Italy. 

For  these  three  kingdoms  three  legal  codes  appeared.  First 
in  date  was  the  Edict  of  Theodoric  ("  Edictum  Theodorici  "), 

^  [His  work,  known  as  the  '  Hexa-  1851.] 

biblos,*  or  Updx^tpop  r&p  Noftwir,  was  •  Haubold,  Manuale  Basilioonun, 

a  comprehensive  compilation  of  Post-  Lips.,  1819.    Themis,  t.  7,  p.  166,  and 

jostinianian  Grseco-Roman  law.    The  t.  9,  p.  821.     Mortrcuil,  Histoire  da 

best  edition  is  by  Heinibach,  Leip.,  Droit  Byzantin,  3  vola,  1847. 


Lesal 
codes 
the  West. 
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published  at  Borne  in  500  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths.^ 
It  contains  extracts  from  the  sources  of  the  Boman  law,  very 
fireely  handled ;  it  is  short  and  very  incomplete.  After  Karses 
had  reconquered  Italy  in  653,  the  Edict  of  Theodoiic  was  re- 
placed by  Justinian's  legislation. 

The  "  Lex  Romana  Visigothorum,"  commonly  called  "  Bre- 
viarium  Alaricianum/'  ^  which  Alaric  II.  composed  in  506  for 
the  Bomans  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  contains  extracts 
from  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  the  Novels  annexed  to  it, 
from  the  two  works  of  Gains  and  Paulus,  from  the  Gregorian 
and  Hermogenian  Codes,  and  from  the  Besponses  of  Papin- 
ian.  Alaric's  code  was  in  force  in  Spcdn  till  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  In  France  the  same  laws  were  followed 
under  the  kings  of  the  first  race,  in  the  provinces  conquered 
from  the  Visigoths. 

Of  these  collections  the  shortest  and  most  insignificant  is 
that  which  was  compiled  for  the  Burgundians,  after  the  year 
517,  "Lex  Bomana  Burgundionum,"  long  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Papianus."  *  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  an  error  of 
Cujas,  which  he  afterwards  corrected,  Papiarma  being  a  con- 
traction for  Fapinianvs,  some  of  whose  responses  are  given  in 
the  collection.^  Afker  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgim- 
dians  in  536,  the  Breviarium  came  into  use.^ 

By  the  victories  of  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Justinian  re- 
covered, for  a  time,  Italy  and  Africa ;  and,  by  an  edict  in  554, 
he  ordered  his  laws  to  be  observed  in  the  conquered  terri- 
tories. But  these  laws  did  not  then  penetrate  beyond  Italy 
into  Gkiul  or  Spain,  where  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  lived 
under  Boman  law  were  governed  by  the  codes  of  the  Germanic 
conquerors,  who  had  adopted  a  considerable  part  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code,  and  other  sources  of  Boman  law,  such  as  they 

^  [CoDtained  in  the  Corpus  Juris  nated  in  the  fact  that  in  the  MS.  of 

Genn.  Antiq.  of  Georgisch,  and  in  the  Breviarium  Alaricium  and  Lex 

the  collection  of  Canciani.]  Bnrgundionum  used  hy  Cujas,  the  last 

s  [Editedbj Haenel, Lips.  1847-49.]  words  of  the  former,  'Pap.  lib.  L,' 

*  [Newest  editions,  in  Biener's  Jus  were  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
Civ.Antejust,andbyBarkow,Greifs-  be  mistaken  for  the  title  of  the  lat- 
wald,  1826.]  ter.] 

*  [The  name  is  said  to  have  origi-  *  Maynz,  §  85. 

C 
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subsisted  in  the  Western  empire  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution. 
After  a  short  interval,  the  Lombards  obtained  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  Italy :  and  the  emperors  of  the  East  lost 
what  remained  to  them — ^the  Exarchate  of  Savenna — in  762. 
Roman  The  researches  of  Savigny  have  disproved  the  popular  stoiy, 

whoSjT"  which  had  already  been  discredited  by  Muratori  and  other 
unknown,  writers,  that  the  Eonian  law  had  remained  for  centuries  buried 
in  oblivion,  till  it  was  suddenly  revived,  and  spread  over 
Europe,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Florentine  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects,^at  the  sack  of  Amalfi,  in  1135.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Boman  law,  such  as  it  subsisted  in  the  Western  em- 
pire at  the  time  of  its  dismemberment,  never  lost  its  autho- 
rity, but  was  received  in  the  new  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Car- 
lovingian  kingdoms  as  the  rule  of  those  who  by  birth  and 
choice  submitted  to  it.  Besides,  the  works  of  Justinian,  and 
particularly  the  Pandects,  were  known  and  studied  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe  long  before  the  siege  of  Amalfi.  In  the 
countries  of  the  West,  Justinian's  compilation  seems  to  have 
superseded  the  Theodosian  Code,  at  some  period  not  quite 
fixed  between  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh  century ;  and  Peter 
of  Valence,  in  a  law-book  published  by  him  in  the  eleventh 
century,  made  use  of  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  the  Code, 
and  the  Translation  of  the  Novels  by  Julian.^ 

Revival  of  Boman  Law  in  Europe, 

School  of  The  revival  of  the  Eoman  law  as  a  science  in  Europe,  cor- 
r^o!^.  responded  with  the  rise  of  the  Italian  cities.  "  To  Italy,  the 
cradle  of  the  Eoman  law,"  says  Lerminier,  "was  reserved  the 
honour  of  being  the  theatre  of  its  scientific  revival."  '  Ime- 
rius  was  the  foimder  of  the  school  of  law  at  Bologna,  where 
he  gave  lectures  about  the  years  1100-1118.  The  early 
jurists  of  Bologna  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  writing 
glosseSf  which  were  short  notes  explaining  what  was  ambig- 
uous or  obscure  in  the  original  texts.  These  glosses  were 
collected  and  recast  by  Accursius  of  Florence,  whose  work 

*  [See  Appendix.]  du  Droit,  p.  411  [2d  ed.  p.  462]. 

'  lierminier,    Introd.   h    rilistoire         "Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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has  been  severely  criticised  by  some  authors,  who  do  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  ignorance  inevitable  to  the 
age  in  which  he  wrote.^ 

From  the  famous  school  of  Bologna,  the  knowledge  of 
Eoman  law  spread  rapidly  over  Europe.  The  absurdities 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  authentic  monuments  which  re- 
main of  the  ancient  barbarian  laws;  and  nothing  tended 
more  to  recommend  the  study  of  the  Soman  law,  than  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  that  jurisprudence  which  preceded 
it  among  all  the  European  nations.^  Vacarius,  a  Lombard, 
went  to  England,  and  delivered  a  coui'se  of  lectures  at 
Oxford,  so  early  as  1149.  He  wrote  a  work  intended  for 
poor  students,  consisting  of  extracts  literally  taken  from  the 
Pandects  and  parts  of  the  Code,  with  this  title :  "  Liber  ex 
universo  enucleato  jure  excerptus,  et  pauperibus  praesertim 
destinatus."  Eing  Stephen  interdicted  Vacarius  from  teach- 
ing the  Boman  law  in  England,  and  ordained  aU  manuscripts 
on  that  subject  to  be  destroyed ;  but  this  edict  had  little  effect, 
and  the  study  of  the  civil  law  was  promoted  by  the  cleigy, 
who  engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  filled  the  most 
important  offices  in  the  kingdom. 

To  the  Glossatores  succeeded  the  Scholastic  lawyers,'  who  schoUstio 
figured  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ^"*'*^ 
and  among  whom  Odofredus,^  Bartolus,^  and  Baldus  ®  are  con- 
spicuous. They  are  sometimes  called  Bartolists,  and  are 
charged  with  sacrificing  the  authority  of  the  original  texts  of 
the  Boman  law  to  the  private  opinions  of  the  commentators. 
Their  tiresome  prolixity,  idle  subtleties,  and  barbarous  style, 
have  now  almost  condemned  their  works  to  total  oblivion. 

^  [Irneriofl,  the  first  of  the  Glossa-  *  See  Hame*8  Hiatory  of  England, 

torea,  obtained  the  Corpus  Juris  from  vol.  iii.  p.  800. 

Rarenna  in  three  parts,  which  became  >  [Also  known  as  the  Postglossa- 

commonlj  known  as  the  f?etus,  the  tores,  or  Scribcntes.] 

ncvum,  and  the  infofiiatum  respective-  *  [A  contemporary  and  opponent  of 

ly,  the  last  being  the  intervening  part  Accorsias,  died  in  1265.    Three  sons 

between  the  old  and  the  new.   Accur-  of  Accursius  belonged  to  the  school 

sins,  the  last  Glossator  of  importance,  of  Odofrcdns.  ] 

died  about  1260.— Radorff's  Rom.  ^  [Died  about  1 879.  ] 

Rechtsgesch.,  I.  §  117.]  *  [Died  in  1400.] 
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During  four  centuries  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  law 
in  Europe  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  schools  of  Italy,  where 
jurisprudence  flourished  by  the  side  of  literature  and  poetry. 
Dante  was  bom  five  years  after  the  death  of  Accursios ;  Pet- 
rarch and  Boccaccio  were  contemporaries  of  Bartolus;  and 
when  the  Greeks  were  driven  from  Constantinople,  some 
noble  exiles  repaired  to  Italy,  where  they  diffused  a  taste  for 
polite  literature  as  well  as  for  history  and  antiquities,  and,  by 
raising  the  standard  of  learning,  greatly  improved  juiispm- 
dence.  Angelus  Politanus,  who  died  in  1494,  takes  high 
rank  as  one  who  powerfully  contributed  to  unite  classical 
literature  with  the  study  of  law. 
Freoch  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  science  of  theoretical  law 

jS^th  passed  from  Italy  to  France.^  On  the  invitation  of  Francis  I, 
century.  Andrea  Alciati  of  Milan  went  to  Bourges,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  Eoman  law,  and  attracted  great  crowds  of  stu- 
dents. He  was  one  of  the  first  who  combined  the  study  of 
law  with  polite  learning  and  the  knowledge  of  antiquities. 
Bayle  describes  Alciati  as  a  tall  burly  man,  of  a  restless  dis- 
position, very  fond  of  money  and  good  living,  and  says  he 
died  of  a  surfeit  at  Pavia  in  1550.* 

About  the  year  1550,  Cujas,  better  known,  perhaps,  under 
his  lAtin  name  Cujacius,  became  professor  at  Bourges,  the 
principal  scene  of  his  labours,  where  he  acquired  great 
renown  and  founded  the  historical  school  of  jurisprudence. 
Though  his  writings  are  voluminous  from  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  embraced  by  them,  they  are  not  diffuse ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  combined  the  art  of  lucid  explanation  with 
great  brevity.  His  famous  Paratitla  on  the  Digest  contains 
a  brief  exposition  of  every  title  in  order,  with  little  additional 
matter ;  and  his  great  rival,  Hotman,  prized  this  little  book 
so  highly,  that  he  advised  his  son  to  carry  it  constamtly  about 
with  him.  Among  aU  the  interpreters  of  Boman  law  who 
have  appeared  in  modern  Europe,  Cujas  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  hold  the  first  rank.     His  works  make  an  epoch  in 

^  [To  this  period  belongs  tho  dis-     Breisgau,  who  died  in  1686.] 
tinguished    German    jurist,    Ulrich        •  See    Bayle's    Diet    Hist,   vooo 
Zase,  professor  at  Freiburg  in  tlio     AIciaL 
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urisprudence ;  and  we  are  told  that,  in  the  public  schools 
>f  Germany,  such  was  his  renown,  that  when  his  name  was 
nentioned  every  one  took  oflF  his  hat.^  Cujas,  who  was  a 
lative  of  Toulouse,  died  at  Bourges  in  1590.^ 

Doneau,  a  professor  of  Bourges,  who  was  strongly  opposed 
o  Cujas,  wrote  independent  treatises  on  Eoman  law  in  vigor- 
ous Latin.*  In  1567,  Francis  Hotman  published  his  "  Aiiti- '  Anti-Tri- 
Cribonianus,"  to  mortify  Cujas,  and  please  the  Chancellor  de  of  ^mLn. 
'Hdpital.  In  this  work  Hotman  declares  war  against  the 
vhole  Soman  law.  Not  only  does  he  malign  Justinian  and 
rribonian,  but  he  has  no  admiration  to  spare  even  for  the 
classical  jurists,  such  as  Papinian,  Paul,  and  Ulpian.  The 
earned  and  acute  author  of  this  curious  book  is  the  father  of 
he  Anti-Somanists.  He  recommended  that  a  new  code  of 
aws  should  be  framed,  taking  whatever  was  valuable  in  the 
loman  system,  and  adding  whatever  from  other  sources  might 
ippear  worthy  of  adoption.  These  opinions  were  favourably 
eceived  by  many  lawyers  in  France ;  and  this  party  had  so 
nuch  influence,  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  Blois  in  1579,  the 
Jniversity  of  Paris  was  forbidden  to  give  lectures  on  civil 
aw.  This  was  not  strictly  regarded ;  and,  in  a  century  after- 
wards, the  lectures  were  resumed,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
ainty  which  the  neglect  of  the  Soman  law  was  said  to  have 
iccasioned.^ 

In  order  that  the  French  law  might  receive  in  the  sixteenth 
sentury  the  same  impulse  as  the  Soman  law  did  from  Cujas, 
Charles  Dumoulin  appeared.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  was  esteemed,  at  his  death  in  1566, 
he  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  the  civil  and  customary 
aw  of  France.    In  his  commentaries  on  the  customs  of  Paris, 

^  Biog.   Uniy.  —  Hallam's   Liters-  A    distinguished    contemporary   of 

ore  of  £iirope,Tol.  ii  [4thed.]p.  72.  these  jarists  was  Dionysius   Godo- 

'  For  a  list  of  his  principal  works,  fredus,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 

ee  Lenninier,  Introd.  ^  THist  du  Corpus   Juris,  whose   son,   Jacques 

>roit,  p.  45  [2d  ed.  48],  note.  Godefroy,  the  learned  commentator 

*  [Cujas  was  the  greatest  exegetic,  of  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  died  in 

nd  Doneau  the  greatest  dogmatic  1652.] 

niter  on  Boman  law   during   the  ^  Ilallam's  Literature  [4th  cd.],  vol. 

diddle  ages.  The  latter  died  in  1591.  ii.  p.  75. 
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Damoulin  combined  so  admirably  the  Soman  law  with  that 
of  France,  that  all  who  have  come  after  him  have  followed 
him  as  their  master;  he  paved  the  way  for  the  works  of 
Pothier ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  hold  the  same  place  as  a 
jurist  in  France,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  in  England,  and 
Lord  Stair  in  Scotland. 
School  of  In  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  the  Boman  law  was  culti- 
lands.  vated  with  great  success,  particularly  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. A  school  was  formed  in  the  Netherlands,  which,  if  it 
did  not  surpass,  at  least  deserves  to  be  placed  alongside  of  the 
French  school  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriea 
Among  other  able  civilians,  Holland  may  be  justly  proud  of 
such  men  as  Grotius,^  Vinnius,*  Huber,*  Voet/  Noodt,' 
Schulting,®  and  B}mker8hoek ;  ^  and  so  high  was  the  repu- 
tation of  her  professors,  that  for  a  considerable  time  they 
acquired  pre-eminence  over  the  French,  and  attracted  large 
crowds  of  students  to  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  in  place  of  Bouiges 
and  Toulouse. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Eoman 
law  was  discussed,  improved,  and  illustrated  by  many  able 
writers  besides  those  already  mentioned,  such  as  the  Gtode- 
froys,  Domat,  Gravina,  Heineccius,  Bach,  and  Pothier. 
Heineociufl  In  threading  his  way  through  the  labyrinths  of  Eoman 
law.  Gibbon  acknowledges  that  he  found  an  able  guide  in 
Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  1741. 
Heineccius  enjoyed  great  authority  as  an  elegant  writer  on  all 
that  was  known  on  this  subject  in  his  time ;  he  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Boman  law  and  German  law.  His  Boman  Antiquities, 
particularly  in  the  new  edition  brought  out  by  Haubold,  have 
been  much  admired,  and  are  considered  by  many  as  his  best 
work.  As  to  his  elementary  treatises  on  the  Institutes  and 
the  Pandects,  they  are  written  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous 
style,  and  were  long  adopted  as  text-books  in  some  of  the 
principal  universities  of  Europe;  but  they  have  now  lost 

1  [Died  in  1645.]  «  [Died  in  1726.] 

«  [Died  in  1667.]  «  [Died  in  1784.] 

>  pied  in  1694.]  7  pied  in  1743.] 
*  [Died  in  1714.] 
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much  of  their  value  iu  consequence  of  the  labours  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  historical  school.  Bach,  another  German 
civilian,  who  died  in  1758,  was,  before  the  advent  of  the 
historical  school,  the  best  historian  of  the  Soman  law. 

Sapid  and  imperfect  as  this  sketch  must  necessarily  be,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  Pothier.  He  died  in 
1772,  before  the  French  Sevolution,  after  writing  those  cele- 
brated works  on  French  jurisprudence  which  brought  it  to 
the  highest  perfection  it  ever  attained  before  the  formation  of 
the  Codes.  But  his  laurels  were  not  confined  to  one  field  of 
gloiy.  For  it  was  reserved  to  Pothier  to  realise  the  magni- 
ficent project  of  Leibnitz,  which  was  to  reform  the  Soman 
law  of  Justinian,  by  reducing  it  to  systematic  order,  without 
destrojdng  the  purity  of  the  original  texts.^ 

In  1748  Pothier  published  his  great  work,  entitled  "  Pan-  pothier's 
dectae  Justinianeas  in  novum  ordinem  digestae."  Sensible  of  ^*^^®*^ 
the  great  imperfections  of  Justinian's  collection  in  point  of 
arrangement,  Pothier  resolved  to  throw  light  over  this  chaos 
of  Soman  law,  and  to  do  for  it  what  Tribonian  and  his 
associates  ought  to  have  done  —  that  is  to  say,  to  collect 
together  the  texts  which  were  scattered  through  these  im- 
mense books,  to  elucidate  these  texts  one  by  the  other, 
and  that  solely  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  placed 
and  connected;  in  a  word,  by  substituting  order  for  con- 
fusion, to  render  almost  useless  the  innumerable  commen- 
taries under  which  the  buried  texts  had  groaned  for  ages. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  boldness  of  this  design ;  it  seemed 
to  surpass  the  resources  of  any  single  man,  and  to  require 
time  exceeding  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  life.  And 
how  was  this  herculean  task  accomplished?  After  twelve 
years  of  continuous  labour,  Pothier  produced  a  work  written 
in  Latin,  in  which  he  preserved  the  ancient  division  of  the 
books  and  titles  of  the  Pandects,  but  rearranged  the  texts 

^  This  merit  has  been  erroneously  day,  particularly  in  France.  But  it 
ascribed  by  Mr  Hallam  (Literature  did  not  carry  into  effect  the  project 
of  Europe,  toL  iiL  p.  457)  to  Domat,  of  Leibnitz,  being  a  systematic  trea- 
who  published  in  1689  his  '  Loix  tise  in  the  French  language,  and  not 
Ciyiles  dans  leur  Ordre  Naturel,' — ^a  a  rearrangement  of  the  laws  of  Jus- 
book  which  had  great  success  in  its  tinian. 
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under  each  title  according  to  their  natural  order,  so  that 
each  title  forms  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  indicated 
in  the  rubric.  Immediately  after  the  exposition  of  the 
subject  are  placed  the  texts  containing  definitions  and 
general  principles.  Methodical  divisions  and  subdivisions 
facilitate  the  classification  and  understanding  of  the  other 
texts.  The  ancient  law  is  explained  and  illustrated,  and  gieat 
care  is  taken  to  show  how  far  its  provisions  have  been  con- 
firmed, interpreted,  modified,  or  repealed  by  the  Institutes, 
the  Code,  and  the  Novels.  Antinomies  are  either  reconciled 
or  explained,  and  obscure  texts  are  elucidated  in  notes  of 
remarkable  clearness  and  brevity.  Whatever  is  the  work  of 
the  author,  the  transitions  by  which  he  has  so  skilfully  con- 
nected the  laws  so  as  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
notes,  equally  learned  and  concise,  with  which  he  has  illus- 
trated them,  are  all  clearly  distinguished  by  being  printed  in 
italics,  and  by  this  ingenious  device  the  texts  are  presented 
in  their  original  purity. 

Of  the  utility  of  this  work  of  Pothier  to  the  students  of 
Roman  law  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  though  the 
method  followed  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his  coun- 
tryman Cujas.  In  explaining  the  Roman  law  to  his  scholars^ 
Cujas,  like  a  literary  antiquarian,  reunited  all  the  extracts 
from  the  same  jurisconsult  which  are  scattered  in  the  Digest; 
it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  the  Pandects  he  made  them 
read — ^it  was  Ulpian,  Paul,  Papinian.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pothier  in  his  Pandects  has  dealt  with  his  subject  like  a 
practical  lawyer — he  has  preserved  the  same  distribution  and 
the  same  sequence  of  books  and  of  titles ;  but  he  has  changed 
the  order  of  the  laws  ranged  under  these  titles,  and  combined 
in  one  view  all  that  relates  to  the  same  matter.  For  this 
reason,  whoever  wishes  thoroughly  to  understand  the  topic 
discussed  under  any  particular  title  of  the  Digest,  should 
carefully  peruse  all  the  texts  under  that  head  in  Pothier's 
Pandects,  where  he  will  find  brought  together  in  one  view, 
not  only  what  is  scattered  under  difierent  titles  of  the  Digest, 
but  what  relates  to  the  same  matter  in  the  Institutes,  the 
Code,  and  the  Novels. 
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To  Boman  jurisprudence,  it  must  be  confessed,  Britain  oiviiians  in 
has  contributed  very  little.  Arthur  Duck,  an  Englishman,  ^"**^ 
acquired  some  reputation  for  a  succinct  treatise  in  Latin,  on 
the  use  and  authority  of  the  civil  law  in  different  countries 
in  Europe.  The  **  Elementa  Jurisprudentice  '*  of  Dr  Bichard 
Zouch,  published  at  Oxford  in  1629,  and  reprinted  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Leyden,  is  an  excellent  epitome  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Boman  law.  "  Wood's  Institutes  "  have  long 
been  thought  antiquated.  Without  undervaluing  the  learning 
and  research  of  Dr  Taylor,  his  "Elements  of  the  Civil  Law  " 
are  very  imperfect,  the  subjects  discussed  being  of  very 
limited  extent,  while  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  swelled  by 
numerous  digressions  and  long  quotations  from  Greek  and 
Boman  authors.  Dr  Browne's  "  View  of  the  Civil  Law  "  con- 
tains some  interesting  comparisons  between  the  Boman  system 
and  the  English  law,  and,  though  not  free  from  inaccuracies, 
is  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  In  the  44th  chapter  of  his 
History,  Gibbon  has  given  a  rapid  and  masterly  sketch  of 
the  Boman  juiisprudence — a  wonderful  effort  of  genius,  to 
which  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  writings 
of  the  professed  civilians.  Hugo  translated  this  celebrated 
chapter  into  German  in  1789,  and  Wamkoenig  published  a 
Flinch  version  of  it,  with  notes,  in  1821.  Within  the  last 
few  years  a  considerable  number  of  works  on  Boman  law 
have  issued  from  the  English  press.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  an  elaborate  treatise  in  four  volumes  published 
by  Dr  Colquhoun,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Thibaut,  and  now 
(1862)  a  judge  in  the  Ionian  Islands.^ 

That  the  Boman  law  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  law  of  England  cannot  be  doubted;  for  Bracton,  and 
other  early  writers,  who  contributed  much  to  the  formation 
of  the  English  law,  borrowed  many  rules  and  principles  from 
the  civilians.  Though  the  old  English  common  lawyers 
showed  great  aversion  to  the  Boman  law,  the  Crown  and  the 
Church  were  generally  arrayed  in  its  favour.  Everywhere 
the  churchmen  combined  the  study  of  the  civil  law  with 

^  [Sereral  of  the  most  recent  are  mentioned  in  the  lidt  of  authorities  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  yolnme.] 
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their  own  canons,  and  degrees  in  both  laws  were  given  in 
the  universities.  The  English  system  of  equity  and  the  eccle- 
siastical law  have  been  formed  more  or  less  extensively  on 
the  Eoman  law,  or  on  the  Roman  through  the  Canon  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  people,  jealous  of  their  national 
freedom,  had  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  public  law  of  the  Bomans, 
which  set  no  limits  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  placed  the 
prince  beyond  the  control  of  any  other  power ;  and  therefore, 
when  at  various  times  attempts  were  made  in  Parliament  to 
introduce  changes  founded  on  the  Soman  law,  these  innova- 
tions were  strenuously  resisted  by  the  English  barons,  &om 
a  natural  apprehension  that  they  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  liberties  of  the  subject.^  In  every  free  country  there  are 
good  grounds  for  rejecting  the  public  law  of  the  Bomans*  as 
being  suitable  only  for  an  absolute  government;  but  this 
circumstance  does  not  derogate  from  the  excellence  of  their 
private  law,  the  value  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
eminent  English  jurists.  Mr  Austin  observes :  "  The  im- 
portance of  securing  the  existence  of  a  body  of  lawyers  with 
a  somewhat  extensive  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  is  not  to 
be  disputed.  Questions  arise  incidentally  in  all  our  tribunals 
on  systems  of  foreign  law,  which  are  mainly  founded  on  the 
civiL  The  law  obtaining  in  some  of  our  colonies  is  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  same  original ;  and  questions  arising 
directly  out  of  colonial  law  are  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council  by  way  of  appeal"^ 

In  Scotland  the  Eoman  law  was  much  more  favourably 
received  than  it  was  in  England.  In  consequence  of  the  close 
alliance  that  so  long  subsisted  with  France,  Scotland  borrowed 
many  of  its  institutions  from  that  country,  besides  importing 
a  large  portion  of  Soman  jurisprudence  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciencies of  a  municipal  law,  long  crude  and  imperfect,  and 
which  had  made  little  progress  as  a  national  system  tiU  some 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1532. 
King  James  V.  instituted  that  court,  as  Sir  George 'Macken- 
zie informs  us,  after  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris ; 

*  Dr  Hard's  Moral  and  Political         ■  Austin's  Lectures  on  Jurispru- 
Dialogues,  vol.  ii.  p.  194-209.  dence,  voL  iil  p.  867  [8d  ed.  p.  1121]. 
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and,  by  its  original  constitution,  the  ordinary  judges  were 
composed  of  seven  churchmen  and  seven  laymen,  with  a  pre^ 
sident  Properly  speaking,  the  teaching  of  the  civil  law  com- 
menced in  Scotland  at  the  Beformation,  in  1660.  Previous 
to  that  era,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  young  men  destined 
for  the  l^al  profession,  upon  finishing  their  course  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  to  go  abroad  and  prosecute  their  studies  in 
civil  law  at  one  or  more  of  the  imiversities  on  the  Continent ; 
and  this  practice  continued  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
those  who  wished  to  attain  proficiency  in  this  department 
of  jurisprudence,  long  after  chairs  for  teaching  it  had  been 
established  in  the  Scottish  universities.  In  Scotland  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Soman  law  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  best 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  municipal  law.  No  person 
can  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  with- 
out undergoing  an  examination  in  both  laws.  The  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  usually  selected  from  that  body ;  and 
by  an  express  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  no  one,  not  an 
advocate,  can  be  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session 
without  passing  an  examination  in  Boman  law.  All  the 
best  writers  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  such  as  Stair,  Bankton, 
Erskine,  and  Bell,  were  able  civilians ;  and  though  they  have 
not  produced  separate  treatises  on  the  subject,  their  works 
abound  with  admirable  illustrations  of  the  Boman  law,  evinc- 
ing great  learning  and  research,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  Continental  jurists. 

Since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  historical  Historical 
school  has  sprung  up  in  Germany,  where  the  study  of  Boman  oe^i^y. 
jurisprudence  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  ardour 
and  success.  By  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  works,  dis- 
closing new  sources  of  information,  something  like  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  rekindled.  The 
Institutes  of  Gkdus,  the  new  constitutions  of  the  Theodosian 
Code,  the  "Fragmenta  Vaticana,"  the  "Bepublic"  of  Cicero, 
the  Letters  of  Pronto  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  "  Bhetoric  "  of 
Julius  Victor,  the  fragments  of  Symmachus,  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  of  Lydus  on  Magistrates,  have  opened  up  a 
rich  mine  for  the  investigation  of  the  modern  German  jurists. 
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Facts  formerly  unknown  have  been  revealed ;  ancient  errors 
traditionally  received  have  been  exploded ;  and  Boman  law, 
as  a  science,  has  in  many  respects  assumed  a  new  aspect 
To  this  department  of  knowledge  the  writings  of  Hugo,  Hau- 
bold,  Thibaut,  Niebuhr,  and  Savigny  have  given  a  wonderftd 
impulse.  In  1811  M.  Niebuhr  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  Boman  History;  but  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
modify  many  of  his  views.  Frederick  Charles  von  Savigny, 
professor  of  law  at  Berlin,  who  died  in  October  1861,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  historical  school 
of  Germany.  Besides  a  treatise  on  Possession,  published  in 
1803,  he  is  the  author  of  two  celebrated  works — ^first,  the 
"  History  of  the  Boman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  and 
secondly,  the  "  System  of  actual  Boman  Law,"  both  being  dis- 
tinguished by  great  erudition  and  learning.  To  Charles  von 
Vangerow,  professor  of  Boman  law  at  Heidelberg,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  Pandects  Q*  Lehrbuch 
der  Pandecten,"  3  vols.,  6th  edition,  1855)  ;  ^  this  contains  a 
clear  exposition  and  probably  the  best  solutions  of  the  con- 
troversies on  the  civil  law  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  modem  jurists.  Nor,  among  other  eminent  German  civil- 
ians in  our  day,  must  we  omit  to  mention  Mackeldey,  Mare- 
zoll,  and  Wamkoenig,  who  are  the  authors  of  excellent  ele- 
mentary works  on  Boman  law,  which  we  have  found  extremely 
useful  in  guiding  our  researches.^ 

In  some  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Germany,  the  publication  of  new  civil  codes  has  super- 
seded to  a  considerable  extent  the  practical  application  of  the 
Boman  law ;  but  this  circiimstance  has  not  proved  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  study  of  that  law  as  was  often  predicted  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  historical  school  For,  as  Marezoll  has 
justly  remarked,  the  Boman  law  not  only  possesses  a  univer- 
sal scientific  value,  which  it  can  never  lose,  but  preserves 
also  indirectly  a  practical  value,  in  this  sense,  that  it  forms 

^  [7th  ed.  1867.]  rities,  which  also  contains  a  list  of 

'  [The  names  of  several  other  au-  the  newest  editions    of   the  works 

thors  of  excellent  German  text-books  mentioned  in  the  text] 

will  be  found  in  the  table  of  autho- 
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the  basis  of  the  new  civil  codes  of  diiferent  states,  besides 
fumishing  an  inexhaustible  store  of  general  principles  for  the 
decision  of  questions  constantly  occurring  in  daily  practice 
which  are  not  settled  by  statute,  precedent,  or  usage.  In 
giving  judgment  in  Acton  v,  Blundell,  Chief-Justice  Tindal 
observed :  "  The  Eoman  law  forms  no  rule  binding  in  itself 
on  the  subjects  of  those  reahns ;  but  in  deciding  a  case  upon 
principle,  where  no  direct  authority  can  be  cited  from  our 
books,  it  affords  no  small  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  if  it  prove  to  be  sup- 
ported by  that  law — ^the  fruit  of  the  researches  of  the  most 
learned  men,  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  ground- 
work of  the  municipal  law  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe."  ^ 

^  12  Meeflon  and  Welsby,  p.  358. 
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PRELIMINARY    CHAPTER. 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS  OF  LAW. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  juris- 
prudence as  a  science,  and  to  make  some  general  observations 
on  the  principal  divisions  of  law  which  form  the  subject  of  a 
course  of  legal  education.  In  some  Continental  universities 
chairs  are  set  apart  for  this  general  instruction,  as  forming 
the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  law  in  any  of  its  special 
departments. 

Jurispru-        Jurisprudence,  in  its  literal  sense,  means  knowledge  of  law. 

defined.  Ulpian,  who  entertained  very  lofty  ideas  of  his  favourite 
study,  defined  jurisprudence  to  be  the  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  and  the  science  of  right  and  wrong.^ 
According  to  modem  notions,  jurisprudence  is  the  science 
or  philosophy  of  positive  law — ^that  is,  law  established  in 
an  independent  political  community  by  the  authority  of  its 
supreme  government.  By  positive  law  jurists  understand  a 
collection  of  rules,  to  which  men  living  in  civil  society  are 
subjected  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may,  in  case  of  need, 
be  constrained  to  observe  them  by  the  application  of  force. 
General  jurisprudence  investigates  the  principles  which  are 
common  to  various  systems  of  positive  law,  apart  fipom  the 
local,  partial,  and  accidental  peculiarities  of  each ;  while  par- 
ticular jurisprudence  treats  of  the  law  of  a  determinate  nation, 
such  as  France  or  England.*  By  French  writers,  jurispru- 
dence is  sometimes  used  in  a  technical  sense  to  denote  law 

I  '  Jarispradentia  est  divinarnm  *  Austin,  Lectures  on  Jurispra- 
atque  hnmanarum  rerum  notitia,  justi  dence,  vol.  iii.  p.  849  et  aeq.  [Sd  ed. 
atqne  iiyusti  scientia.* — Inst.  1.  1.  1.     p.  1107.] 
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founded  on  judicial  decisions,  or  on  the  writings  of  lawyers ; 
and  in  popular  language  it  is  frequently  employed  with  us 
as  synonymous  with  law. 

Natural  justice  or  equity  consists  in  doing  what  is  right  justioe 
in  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.    Legal  justice  ^^*°*^ 
means  acting  in  conformity  with  positive  law. 

Justice  was  defined  by  ITlpian  to  be  a  constant  and  uniform 
disposition  of  mind  to  render  to  every  one  his  dua^  Judicial 
tribunals,  however,  without  diving  into  the  motives  of  men, 
only  take  cognisance  of  their  external  actions,  which  in  a 
legal  sense  are  accounted  just  or  unjust,  according  as  they 
are  or  are  not  in  conformity  with  positive  law. 

As  the  science  of  ethics  embraces  the  whole  range  of  moral  BeiationB 
duties,  its  province  is  evidently  much  wider  than  that  of^J^f^^ 
jurisprudence,  which  treats  only  of  those  duties  that  can  be  mo'^iity. 
enforced  by  external  law.     To  explain  these  distinctions, 
writers  on  ethics  af&rm  that  what  is  enjoined  by  jurispru- 
dence is  of  perfect  obligation,  and  what  is  enjoined  by  mo- 
rality is  of  imperfect  obligation — ^that  is,  that  we  may  or  may 
not  do  what  our  conscience  dictates,  but  that  we  can  be  com- 
pelled to  do  what  positive  law  directs.^ 

Experience  shows  that  the  nimiber  of  actions  which  are 
commonly  withdrawn  from  the  free  will  of  the  individual, 
and  regulated  by  state  legislation,  is  exceedingly  various, 
being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  so  that  no  limits 
can  be  assigned  to  the  domain  of  law.  Of  positive  moral 
rules,  some  are  laws  properly  so  called,  being  transcribed 
into  the  civil  law,  and  adopted  by  it;  while  others  are 
merely  rules  imposed  by  opinion,  and  not  imperative,  the 
obligation  to  observe  them  resting  only  upon  the  conscience. 

When  Hobbes  aflRrms  that  "  no  law  can  be  unjust" — an 
assertion  which  may  appear  to  many  a  startling  paradpx — he 

^  '  Juatitia  est  constans  et  perpe-  misleading. .    '  There  is  as  little  an 

tna  Yolontas  jus  saom  cuique  tribu-  imperfect  right,'  says   Dr   Thomas 

coidL' — Inst.  1.  1.  pr.  Brown,  '  in  a  moral  sense,  as  there  is 

'  [In  a  moral  point  of  view,  all  ob-  in  logic  an  imperfect  tmth  or  false- 

ligations  are  equally  binding ;  and  in  hood '  (Lect.  91).   See  Pro!  Lorimer's 

a  scientific  sense,  the  terms  'perfect*  Institutes  of  Law,  c.  xi.,  p.  220  ei 

and  'imperfect'  are  inaccnrate  and  seq.] 
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means>  that  no  positive  law  is  legally  unjust;  and  this  is 
quite  correct.  For,  according  to  the  explanation  already 
given,  the  measure  or  test  of  legal  justice  and  injustice  is 
positive  law.  But,  although  an  act  may  be  just,  as  tried  by 
a  given  law,  the  law  itself  may  be  unjust,  as  measured  by 
divine  law  or  morality. 

"  Though  it  signifies  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  any 
determinate  law,  the  term  justice  or  injustice  sometimes  de- 
notes emphatically  conformity  or  nonconformity  to  the  ulti- 
mate measure  or  test — namely,  the  law  of  Gtod.  This  is 
the  meaning  annexed  to  justice,  when  law  and  justice  are 
opposed."  ^ 
Principal  Before  entering  upon  the  special  subject  of  Boman  law,  it 
of  Uiw.°^  niay  be  useful  to  give  a  short  explanation  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  law.  These  may  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  (1)  The  Divine  Positive  Law ;  (2)  Natural  Law; 
(3)  The  Positive  Law  of  Lidependent  States;  and  (4)  The 
Law  of  Nations,  or  International  Law.  The  divine  law  [ie. 
the  divine  positive  law,  or  revealed  law  of  God],  though  of 
vast  importance  to  all  men,  is  the  province  of  the  theologian; 
natural  law  is  [the  divine  law,  as  exhibited  in  the  natural 
relations  of  human  beings  to  each  other]  ;  the  positive  law 
of  different  states  is  the  proper  study  of  professional  lawyers; 
and  the  modem  law  of  nations,  which  regulates  their  mutual 
relations,  is  an  object  of  the  most  lively  interest,  not  only  to 
jurists  and  publicists,  but  to  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
every  class  throughout  the  world. 


1. — OP  DIVINE  POSITIVE   LAW. 


litive 


Divine  The  precepts  derived  firom  revelation  are  called  the  divine 

positive  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  divine  natural  law, 
which  is  composed  of  principles  recognised  by  reason  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  revelation. 

Though  it  may  be  possible  for  us,  by  the  use  of  our  reason, 
to  discover  the  natural  difference  between  good  and  bad 

»  Austin,  note  [lat  ed.J  p.  277.   [3d  ed.  p.  276.] 
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actionB,  or  between  virtue  and  yice,  divine  revelation  is  of  in- 
finitely more  value  than  any  moral  system  framed  by  ethical 
writers,  not  only  in  making  known  to  us  the  rule  of  duty, 
but  in  establishing  our  oUigations  to  observe  it.  For  the 
voice  of  revelation  is  the  most  authoritative  and  authentic 
declaration  of  the  will  of  Qod.  Besides  instructing  the 
ignorant  and  the  careless,  it  will  help  ''  to  teach  the  rule  of 
duty  even  to  those  who  are  the  most  diligent  inquirers ;  be- 
cause, as  the  knowledge  of  God  is  infinitely  superior  to  our 
own.  His  declarations  about  the  nature  and  consequence  of 
our  actions  will  be  a  surer  guide  to  us  than  our  own  experi- 
ence and  reasonings  can  be."  ^ 


II. — OP  NATURAL  LAW. 

Natural  law,^  the  existence  of  which  has  sometimes  been  Roman 
contested,  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  controversy.    The  idea  ^^^  ^^ 
which  the  Somans  attached  to  ihejm  naturale  is  singularly  Uiw. 
vague  and  uncertain.    By  Ulpian  it  is  described  as  the  law 
which  nature  has  taught  all  living  creatures,  so  as  to  be  com- 
mon to  men  and  beasts ;'  but  this  notion  has  been  generally 
condemned,  the  law  of  nature  in  a  proper  sense  being  peculiar 
to  rational  beings.     Sometimes  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
equity,  and  sometimes  it  is  represented  as  sjmonymous  with 
the  jus  gentium}     In  a  very  striking  passage  of  his  work 
"  De  Eepublica,"  Cicero  has  given  us  his  views  of  natural  law, 
declaring  God  to  be  its  author,  and  its  duties  to  be  of  un- 
changeable obligation.    "  It  is  not,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  one 

1  Buiherforth,  Institates  of  Natu-  ^  Gaias,  Dig.  1. 1.  9.    Inst  1.  2.  1. 

HI  Law,  ToL  L  p.  22.  [There  is,  however,  a  marked  dia- 

*  [Natozal  law  may  be  described  as  tinction  between  the  naturalia  ratio 
'  the  dictates  of  reason  with  reference  mentioned  in  these  passages,  and  the 
to  human  rehitions.'  Those  who  con-  jtu  naturale  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
test  this  proposition  wonld  seem  sages  cited  in  Note  8.  The  former 
bound  to  maintain  that  reason  die-  may  be  popularly  translated  'com- 
tales  nothing  with  regard  to  human  mon-sense,*  the  latter  'animal  in- 
flations. Prof.  Lorimer's  Institutes  stinct'  Bat  see  Inst  1. 1. 11,  where 
of  Law,  p.  1  e<  aeg.]  the  expression  jwra  naturalia  is  syn- 

>Dig.  1.  1.  3.    [Inst  1.  2.  pr.]  onymous  withiiM^^eiilwin.] 

D 


writers. 
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law  in  Rome  and  another  in  Athens,  one  to-day  and  another 
to-morrow ;  but  it  is  ever  the  same,  exerting  its  obligatoiy 
force  over  all  nations  and  throughout  all  age&"  ^ 
Opiniona  There  is  some  difference  in  the  theories  of  writers  on  the 
andc^her  law  of  nature.  Chancellor  Kent,  following  very  nearly  the 
definition  of  Grotius,  says :  "  By  the  law  of  nature,  I  under- 
stand those  fit  and  just  rules  of  conduct  which  the  Creator 
has  prescribed  to  man  as  a  dependent  and  social  being,  and 
which  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the  deductions  of  right 
reason,  though  they  may  be  more  precisely  known  and  more 
explicitly  declared  by  divine  revelation."  ^  This  law  is  said 
to  be  written  on  the  heart  of  every  man  by  the  finger  of  God, 
so  that  no  one  [so  far  as  his  moral  and  intellectual  stage  of 
development  enables  him  to  read  it]  can  pretend  ignorance  of 
it ;  and  being  essentially  just,  its  authority  is  the  same  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places. 

Many  writers,  like  Dr  Paley,  consider  natural  law  as  equiv- 
alent to  moral  science,  which  embraces  our  duties  to  God, 
to  our  neighbours,  and  to  ourselves.'  Others  apply  the  term 
natural  law  exclusively  to  the  rules  prescribed  to  man  by 
right  reason  in  his  conduct  to  his  fellow-men.*  A  third  class 
use  this  term  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  to  denote  tte 
theory  of  that  part  of  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men  which  is 
capable  of  being  enforced. 

There  are  common  rules  of  justice  dictated  by  reason  and 
founded  on  the  rational  nature  of  man,  which  are  not  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  nation,  but  are  universaUy  recognised;  and 
although  these  rules  would  be  morally  binding  on  men  liv- 
ing in  a  social  state  independently  of  human  institutions, 
yet  a  great  part  of  the  civil  law  is  taken  up  in  defining 
and  enforcing  them.  Where  the  law  of  nature  absolutely 
conmiands  or  forbids,  it  is  immutable  and  of  universal  oUi- 
gation,  so  that,  although  it  may  be  confirmed,  it  cannot  he 

^  Cicero  de  Republica,  lib.  iii.  28.  ^  *  Le  droit  natorel,  o'est  Im  paitiB 

'  Wightman,  4  Johns,  Ch.  R.,  848.  de  la  morale  qui  embraase  tons  lei 

Cited  in  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  devoirs  des  hommes  lea  una  eufen 

208,  note  pth  ed.  p.  161].  les   autres.'  —  De  Fresquet,  Tndte 

'  Paloy's  Moral  Philosophy,  book  L  Elementaire  de  Dioit  Bomain,  vol 

chap.  i.  i.  p.  11. 
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controlled  by  human  laws  without  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  divine  wilL^ 


III. — OF  THE  POSITIVE  LAW   OF  INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

Positive  law,  when  applied  to  «  determinate  nation,  such 
as  France,  Spain,  or  England,  is  the  collection  of  rules  of 
civil  conduct  prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  supreme  power 
in  the  state.    Differences  in  climate,  locality,  wealth,  com-  DimsiUee 
merce,  civilisation,  manners  and  customs,  and  an  infinite  different 
variety  of  external  circumstances  and  relations,  lead  to  an  '***^ 
endless  diversity  of  laws  among  different  nations.^ 

For  the  same  reasons  the  law  of  the  same  people  undei^goes 
constant  changes,  [which  finds  expression  in]  the  action  of 
the  legislative  power.  Nor  can  this  instability  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  reproacL  For  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
body  of  positive  law  equally  fitted  for  all  times  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  symmetry  of  a  sound 
philosophical  system  of  jurisprudence  can  only  be  maintained 
by  adapting  it  from  time  to  time  to  the  progress  and  com- 
mon feelings  of  the  people. 

Tn  every  civilised  state  there  are  numerous  rules  of  positive  Some 
law  of  an  apparently  arbitrary  character,  which  admit  of  j^JJi,p. 
being  repealed  or  altered  without  doing  injustice  to  any^^^J^" 
one.    Thus  the  form  of  solemnising  marriage,  the  number  «rWtraiy. 
of  vritnesses  required  for  a  testament,  the  proper  age  for  legal 
majority,  the  term  of  years  necessary  for  prescription,  the 
procedure  to  be  observed  in  courts  of  law,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  things  [are  dependent  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  objects  are  to  be  realised],  and  are  fixed  by  regulations, 
which  are  different  in  different  states,  and  may  be  changed 
at  any  time  on  grounds  of  pu'blic  convenience. 

^  [In  other  words,  the  precepts  of  '  Pascal    has    expressed    himself 

natoxml  law  may,  or  may  not,  be  pos-  with  bitter  irony,  on  the  diversities 

itiTised.    As,  however,  hnman  enact-  of   law    in    different    countries :  — 

ments  may  Tiolate  the  precepts  of  'Plaisante    justice     qu'one    rivi^ 

natnral  law,  they  may  be  ax\just,  and  on  nne  montagne  borne :   yerit^  en 

thus  (all  short  of  the  true  character  de^  des  Pyr^n^es,  errenr  an  deliL' 

of  positiye  law.]  — Pen86e8,  part  L  art  vi  §  8. 
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In  positive  law,  if  the  authority  of  the  lawgiver  be 
sufficient,  the  law  must  be  respected  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great,  without  regard  to  its  wisdom  or  import- 
ance ;  and,  if  required,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  may  be 
employed  to  enforce  obedience.  For  "laws  are  mere  naUities 
without  the  force  necessary  to  support  them;"  and  if  the 
breach  of  any  one  law,  however  trivial,  were  tolemtod,  it 
would  demoralise  the  people,  by  diminishing  the  habit  of 
respect  for  other  laws  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
welfare. 
Moral  Apart  from  the  element  of  force,  obedience  to  the  laws 

of  poffiUve  of  our  country  is  a  moral  duty  binding  on  the  conscienoe. 
^^'  This  conclusion  is   rested  not  only  on  the  deductions  of 

reason,  but  on  Scriptural  grounds;  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  in 
a  learned  dissertation  on  the  subject,  declares  this  doctrine 
to  be  "certain  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  as  necessary  as 
any  rule  of  manners."  No  doubt,  if  the  laws  of  man  are 
directly  at  variance  with  the  declared  will  of  God,  the  last 
must  be  obeyed  as  of  paramount  authority,  whatever  pen- 
alty may  thereby  be  incurred.  But  no  man  is  wiser  than 
the  law,  and  it  must  always  be  presumed,  till  the  contraiy 
be  proved,  that  the  human  law  is  just,  and  not  opposed  to 
the  divine  law ;  so  that  disobedience  is  presumptively  wrong 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  the  responsibility,  in  case  of 
error,  lies  on  him  who  disobeys.^ 
imperfec-  The  best  contrived  laws  being  intended  for  general  use,  it 
ftUkgai  is  impossible  to  shape  them  so  correctly  as  to  suit  all  the 
systema.  variety  of  cases  that  may  happen ;  and  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  men  may  injure  one  another  without  the  civil  law 
affording  any  means  of  redress.  So  imperfect,  indeed,  is  the 
civil  law,  that,  in  attempting  to  do  justice,  it  sometimes  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  take  exorbitant  advantages  con- 
trary to  conscience. 

Against  these  imperfections  there  is  no  appeal  except  to 
the  conscience.  And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  three 
general  precepts  mentioned  by  Justinian — ^to  live  uprightly, 

»  See  Black.  Com.,  vol.  i.  p.  68,  Coleridge's  Note, 
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to  hurt  nobody,  and  to  render  to  every  one  his  due.^  These 
maxims  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of  morality,  and  are  evidently  for 
the  common  advantage  of  men  in  their  social  relations ;  yet 
with  all  their  excellence,  they  fall  greatly  short  of  the  golden 
rule  of  the  Gtospel :  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  "  (Mat.  vii.  12). 

The  general  security  of  private  rights  and  of  civil  life, 
requires  adherence  to  fixed  rules  and  prior  decisions  by 
courts  of  law,  and  this  occasionally  leads  to  hardship  in 
particular  cases ;  but  this  particular  hardship,  after  all,  is  a 
lesser  evil  than  the  genersd  uncertainty  and  confusion  that 
would  spring  up  everywhere,  were  the  discretion  of  judges 
left  entirely  unfettered  by  positive  rules.^ 

The  positive  law  of  every  country  may  be  divided,  after  Positive    * 
the  example  of  the  Eomans,  into  written  and  unwritten.  J^^^° 
Written  or  statutory  law  is  enacted  by  the  express  authority  '^t*®^ 
of  the  supreme  power,  and  is  always  reduced  into  writing. 
Unwritten  or  customary  law  is  that  which  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  l^islature  in  a  written  form,  but  derives 
its  binding  power  from  long  usage.' 

All  laws  may  be  abrogated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  other 
laws,  and  this  may  be  done  either  expressly,  by  the  repeal  of 
the  old  law,  or  tacitly,  when  the  new  law  contains  provisions 
contrary  to  those  of  the  former  one ;  for,  whenever  a  contra- 
diction arises  between  a  new  and  an  old  law,  the  new  one 
has  the  preference :  Jus  poaierius  derogat  priori. 

Unwritten  laws,  though  at  first  established  by  usage,  may 
be  repealed  or  altered  by  an  express  act  of  the  legislature. 
They  may  likewise  be  abrogated  by  long  disuse  ;  for  as  they 
are  founded  merely  on  custom,  long  and  iminterrupted  dis- 
use affords  evidence  that  they  are  no  longer  in  force. 

I  *  Juris  pnecepta  sunt  hnc :  hon-  is  different  in  different  men ;  it  is 

este   Tiyere,    altenun    non    Isedere,  casual,  and  depends  upon  constitn- 

suom  cuique  tribuere.' — Inst.  1. 1.  8.  tion,  temper,  passion.     In  the  best, 

*  Lord  Camden  has  drawn  a  very  it  is  oftentimes  caprice ;  in  the  worsts 

alarming  picture  of  the  dangers  that  it  is  every  vice,  folly,  and  passion  to 

would  result  from  allowing  too  great  which  human  nature  is  liable.'— See 

scope  to  judicial  discretion.      *The  also    Lord   Eldon's   remarks,   in   1 

discretion  of  a  judge  is  the  law  of  Bligh,  28,  24. 
tyrants ;  it  is  always  unknown ;  it        '  Inst.  1.  2.  9. 
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Sometimes  written  laws  are  said  to  become  obsolete,  if 
they  have  not  for  any  considerable  time  been  put  in  execu- 
tion^ so  that  what  they  enjoin  has  been  long  neglected^  or 
what  they  forbid  has  been  long  practised  with  impxmity. 
But,  in  principle,  no  written  law  can  be  abrogated  by  disuse. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Boman  jurists,  that  as  laws 
may.  be  established  by  long  custom,  so  they  may  like- 
wise be  abrogated  by  desuetude  or  contrarj?  usage.^  In 
Scotland  this  doctrine  has  been  adopted,  and  applied  even 
to  statutes.  For  it  has  been  determined  that  Scotch  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  before  the  Union  in  1707,  may  lose  their 
force  and  become  ineffectual  by  contrary  practice,  without 
any  express  repeal.  The  law  of  England  follows  a  different 
rule,  which  is,  that  every  statute,  however  ancient,  continues 
in  force  till  repealed  by  another  statute.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  application  of  this  rule  occurred  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  Ashford  ttf  Thornton,  in  1818,  where  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  an  appeal  of  murder,  sustained  trial  by 
battle.^  After  this  decision,  which  sanctioned  judicial  com- 
bat in  the  nineteenth  century,  an  Act  was  passed  repealing 
the  law  respecting  appeals  of  murder  and  wager  of  battle. 
PabUcand  Another  distinction  originated  with  the  Boman  jurists, 
^^^  who  divided  positive  law  into  public  and  private.  PubUc 
law  is  that  which  treats  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and 
the  relations  existing  between  the  government  and  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community.  Private  law  (some- 
times called  civil  law)  is  that  which  treats  of  the  relations 
of  these  individual  members  inter  se? 

Public  law  is  sometimes  distinguished  into  political  or 
constitutional,  and  administrativa  Under  the  first  head  the 
constitution  of  the  state  is  considered.  Under  the  second 
the  general  administration  is  traced,  including  the  judicial 

1  Inst  1.  2.  11.     Dig.  1.  8.  82,  §1.  n'est  pas  possible  de  porter  plus  loin 

'  1  Bam.  and  Aid.,  p.  405.    In  his  le  respect  pour  les  anciens  osages.' 
work  on  the  origin  and  progress  of        '  *  Publicnm  jus  est  quod  ad  sta- 

French  legislation  (Paris,  1816,  note,  turn  rei  Romans  spectat ;  priTatnro, 

p.  805),  M.  Bemaidi  pointed  out  this  quod  ad  singnlorum    utilitatem.'  — 

strange  anomaly,  and  observed,  'II  Inst.  1.  1.  4. 
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organisation,  military  and  naval  establishments,  finance  and 
other  departments  under  the  charge  of  public  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  government  By  most  of  the  modem  jurists 
criminal  law  is  treated  as  a  part  of  public  law.  It  is  an 
established  rule,  that  the  public  law  ceumot  be  controlled  or 
altered  at  the  will  of  individuals,  by  private  agreements.^ 

Though  the  division  of  law  into  public  and  private  has 
been  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Continental  jurists, 
it  is  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  institutional  treatises  of  English 
law.  Mr  Austin  contends,  that  the  portion  of  law  usually 
called  public  law  should  be  classed  under  the  law  of  persons, 
distinguishing  between  private  conditions  and  political  con- 
ditions. This  is  the  course  followed  both  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  by  Blackstone.  In  the  first  book  of  his  *'  Gom- 
mentaries,**  Blackstone  treats  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
persons,  not  only  as  private  individuals,  but  also  in  their 
public  relations,  so  as  to  comprehend  a  portion  of  what  is 
called  public  law.  Political  persons  include  all  those  who 
share  the  sovereign  power,  ministers  of  state,  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  all  other  public  functionaries;  while  private 
persons  [though  they  may  be  the  same  individuals]  are  re- 
garded in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
master  and  servant,  guardian  and  ward. 

As  to  the  political  constitutions  of  separate  communities, 
they  belong  to  the  public  law  of  each  state.  This  is  ex- 
clusively municipal  in  its  character,  and  essentiaUy  distinct 
from  that  system  of  jurisprudence  which  regulates  the  mutual 
relations  subsisting  between  independent  statea 

Nothing  has  given  rise  to  more  difficulty  among  jurists  iHvirion  of 
than  the  proper  division  of  private  law  with  reference  to  its  JJ^JJaJng^ 
subjecta    Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  has  treated  of  the  law  ^  subjeds. 
of  persons,  the  law  of  things,  and  the  law  of  actiona    This 
sjrstem,  though  often  criticised,  has  its  advantages,  not  the 
least  of  which  is,  that  it  has  been  so  often  followed  that  it 
has  become  familiar  to  lawyers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  some  jurists  are  of  opinion  that  the  entire  body  of 

1  *  Job  pabliomn  priTatoram  pac-  Big.  2.  14.  88.  Soe  also  Code  Civil, 
tia  mntari  non  potest'  —  Papinian,     art.  6. 
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private  law  should  be  divided  into  two  categories — the  law 
of  persons,  and  the  law  of  things;  actions,  which  are  the 
means  the  law  affords  to  make  our  rights  effectual,  being 
considered  under  the  different  matters  to  which  they  relate. 
In  his  "  Analysis  of  the  Law/'  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  that,  in 
order  to  render  the  subject  more  simple  and  intelligible,  the 
law  of  things  should  precede  the  law  of  persons ;  and  this 
plan,  which  is  approved  of  by  Mr  Austin,  has  been  followed 
by  some  eminent  jurists,  and  is  the  order  of  the  Prussian 
Coda  On  the  other  hand,  many  writers  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Justinian,  by  treating  the  law  of  persons  before 
the  law  of  things — such  as  Blackstone,  Sir  Q«orge  Mac- 
kenzie, [Lord  Stair],  Erskine,  and  Pothier  in  his  collected 
works ;  and  this  is  the  order  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Equity,  in  its  true  and  genuine  meaning,  is  synonymous 
with  natural  justice ;  and  to  this  the  judge  must  have  re- 
course where  the  laws  are  silent,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to 
guide  his  decision.^ 
^Uah  In  the  English  system  of  jurisprudence  there  is  a  division 
^^.^  into  common  law  and  equity.  But  equity,  as  understood  by 
English  lawyers,  is  that  portion  of  law  which  is  exclusively 
administered  by  the  courts  of  Chancery,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  portion  of  law  which  is  exclusively  ad- 
ministered by  the  courts  of  common  law.  ''The  separation 
of  law  and  equity,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  is  the  other  great 
peculiarity  of  English  jurisprudenca  Originally  it  pio^Uy 
was  devised  in  order  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  positive  law; 
but  the  discretion  thus  vested  in  courts  of  equity  has  for  many 
ages  been  exercised  according  to  rules  as  technical  as  those 
of  the  imwritten  jurisprudence  which  guides  the  common-law 
courts.  It  is  a  more  correct  description  of  the  courts  of 
equity  to  say  that  they  deal  with  questions  of  law  different 
from  those  which  the  courts  of  oommon  law  deal  with."  > 

The  division  of  the  two  jurisdictions  proceeds  on  no  veiy 
intelligible  grounds,  and  l^s  to  many  anomalies.     Untfl 

1  stair,  1. 1. 16.    Portalis,  Discours    distinction  between  the  common  law 
Prdliminaire  du  Projet  de  Code  Civil     and  the  equity  courts  was  abolished 
•  British  Constitution,  p.  853.   [The    by  36  k  87  Vict,  c  66,  seet.  8.] 
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recently  the  courts  of  common  law  could  award  damages,  but 
could  not  compel  the  execution  of  contracts ;  while  the  courts 
of  equity  could  compel  the  execution  of  contracts,  but  could 
not  give  damages  for  their  breach.  If  a  suitor,  therefore, 
wished  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract,  or  for  the  • 
commission  of  some  wrong,  or  for  some  failure  of  duty,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  court  of  common  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  his  object  was  to  enforce  specific  performance  of  a  contract, 
or  to  bring  a  trustee  to  accoimt,  or  to  recover  a  legacy  from 
an  executor,  or  to  obtain  an  injunction,  then  his  recourse 
was  to  a  court  of  equity.^  By  recent  Acts,  courts  of  common 
law  are  empowered  to  order  delivery  of  specific  goods  con- 
tracted to  be  sold,  or  chattels  illegally  detained,  without  giving 
the  defendant  the  option  of  retaining  them  on  paying  the 
damages  assessed ;  and,  in  all  cases  of  breach  of  contract  or 
other  injury  which  they  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain,  to 
grant  injunctions  against  the  repetition  or  continuance  of  such 
breach  of  contract  or  other  injury :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
courts  of  equity  are  authorised,  if  they  think  fit,  in  certain 
cases,  ''to  award  damages  to  the  party  injured,  either  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  in  substitution  for,  such  injunction  or  specific  per- 
formance." ^  But,  notwithstanding  these  improvements,  many 
evils  still  attend  this  double  system  of  judicature,  which 
occasions  great  expense  and  delay  to  litigants,  who  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  appeal  to  two  tribunals  to  obtaiu  redress 
for  a  single  wrong,  or  to  settle  one  and  the  same  dispute. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  division  into  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  both  these  jurisdictions  being  combined  and  exercised 
by  the  same  courts,  according  to  the  system  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  universal  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

IV. — OF  THB  LAW  OF  NATIONS,   OB  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

By  the  law  of  nations  (Jus  inter  gentei)  we  uuderstand 
those  rules  which  define  the  rights  and  prescribe  the  duties 

^  Patenon'fl  Compendiam  of  Eng-  79,  and  82 ;  19  &  20  Vict.,  c.  97,  a. 

Uflh  and  Scotch  Law,  p.  S61.  2  ;  21  ft  22  Vict.,  c.  27,  a.  2.    [Sea 

*  Common    Law    Procedure    Act,  alao  Note  2,  p.  56.] 
1S64  (17  ft  18  Vict,  c  126).  8.  78, 
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of  independent  states  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.^ 
Before  entering  upon  this  subject^  a  short  explanation  may 
be  given  of  a  branch  of  jurisprudence  sometimes  called 
private  international  law,  which  has  acquired  great  import- 
ance in  modem  times. 
Private  Private  international  law  deals  with  the  conflicts  between 

m^DBi     the  positive  laws  of  different  nations,  and  regulates  disputes 
^^'  between  private  persons  who  may  be  members  of  the  same 

state  or  of  different  states.  It  determines  before  the  courts 
of  what  country  a  particular  suit  should  be  brought^  and  by 
the  law  of  what  country  it  should  be  decided.  Conflicts  of 
law  arise  not  only  from  diversities  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
different  nations,  but  from  different  systems  of  htw  prevailing 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  of  which  no  better 
example  can  be  given  than  the  British  empire,  which,  though 
united  under  one  allegiance,  is  governed  by  different  laws  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  in  various  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  United  Eingdom. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  every  nation  possesses 
and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  in  its 
own  territory.  Hence  the  laws  of  every  state  affect  and  bind 
all  property,  movable  and  immovable,  within  its  territoiy, 
and  all  persons  resident  within  it,  whether  natural-bom  sub- 
jects or  aliens.  On  the  other  hand,  no  nation  by  its  laws 
can  directly  bind  or  affect  property  beyond  its  territory,  or 
persons  not  resident  within  it,  whether  they  have  been  bom 
within  it  or  not  Cases  frequently  occur,  however,  where, 
by  the  "comity"  of  nations,  one  independent  state  gives  [or 
is  bound  in  equity  to  give]  effect  to  the  laws  and  judidal 
acts  of  another,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  prqudioe 
to  its  own  laws  and  to  the  fundamental  and  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  its  own  internal  policy.^  A  familiar  example  of 
this  is  afforded  by  contracts  entered  into  in  a  foreign  countiy 
and  intended  to  be  performed  there,  which  our  courts  are 

^  Kent's  Com.,  toL  L  p.  1.  .  unanimously  repudiated  by  the  In* 

'  [The  doctrine  of  *  comity/ as  rest-  stitute  of  International  Law,  at  its 

ing  on  the  distinction  between  per-  meeting  in  Geneva  in  1874.] 

feet  and  imperfect  obligations,  was 
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in  the  practice  of  enfoicing  [against  persons  within  their 
jurisdiction]  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  they 
were  made,  provided  that  law  is  not  repugnant  to  our  own 
institutions  or  to  good  morals.^ 

Public  international  law  governs  the  mutual  relations  of  p^i^n^ 
independent  states  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other.    It  ^^^ 
is  founded  partly  on  the  principles  of  natural  law,  which  are  law. 
binding  on  nations  as  moral  persons  as  well  as  on  indivi- 
duals, and  partly  on  a  system  of  positive  institutions  fixed 
by  public  treaties  and  conventions,  and  the  long-established 
customs  of  civilised  states.     [And  these  institutions  and  cus- 
toms are,  or  ought  to  be,  likewise  founded  on  principles  of 
natural  law,  or  reason  and  justice.] 

According  to  Grotius,  this  system  of  law  derives  its  autho- 
rity firom  the  common  consent  of  nations,  or  at  least  of  a 
considerable  nimiber  of  them.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  law  by  which  nations  profess  to  be  gov- 
erned in  their  mutual  relations  can  be  treated  as  a  positive 
law  of  human  institution,  or  regarded  as  law  otherwise  than 
in  a  figurative  sense,  because  it  is  deficient  in  those  sanctions 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  positive  law  of  every  distinct 
state.  First,  independent  states  acknowledge  no  human  su- 
perior invested  with  cosmopolitan  authority  to  make  positive 
laws  between  nation  and  nation  as  such ;  and  as  no  nation 
can  l^;islate  for  another,  so  no  given  number  of  nations  has 
power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  rest.  Next,  as  there  is  no 
accepted  tribunal  to*'settle  disputes  between  nations,  the  rules 
of  international  law  are  not  judicially  administered,  and  there 
is  no  supreme  executive  authority  to  enforce  them. 

If  all  the  states  of  Europe  were  to  concur  in  framing  a 
general  code  of  international  law,  which  should  be  binding 
on  them  all,  and  form  themselves  into  a  confederacy  to  enforce 

^  SeeDr  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  par  Charles  Demangeat—Paris,  1856.* 
6th  ed.— Boston,  1857  [7th  ed.  1872];  *  The  most  important  work  on  this 
WesUake'sPriTate  International  Law,  snhject  is  Savigny's  Treatise  on  Pri- 
or the  Conflict  of  Laws,  with  principal  vate  International  Law  [being  the 
reference  to  English  practice— Lon-  8th  vol.  of  his  System  des  heat  Rdm. 
doo,  1858  ;  Traits  da  Droit  Interna-  Rechts],  translated  by  Guthrie— 
tionalPriTi{^psrM.Foslix,8ded.,revae  Edinburgh,  1869. 
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it,  this  might  be  r^arded  as  a  positive  law  of  nations  for 
Europe.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  has  ever  been  attempted. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  international  l^islation  is  the 
general  regulations  introduced  into  treaties  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  which  are  binding  on  the  contractiDg 
parties,  but  not  on  the  states  that  decline  to  accede  to  them. 
To  settle  disputes  between  nations  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, rather  than  leave  them  to  the  blind  arbitrament  of  war, 
is  the  primary  object  of  the  European  law  of  nations ;  and 
when  war  has  broken  out,  it  r^ulates  the  rights  and  duties 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

As  the  weak  side  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  want  of  a 
supreme  executive  power  to  enforce  it,  small  states  are  ex- 
posed to  great  disadvantages  in  disputes  with  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.^  But  the  modem  political  system  of 
Europe  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  forms 
[or  was  supposed  to  form]  a  strong  barrier  against  uiyust 
aggressioiL  When  the  power  of  one  great  state  can  be  bal- 
anced, or  kept  in  check,  by  that  of  another,  the  indei>endence 
of  smaller  states  is  in  some  degree  secured  against  both ;  for 
neither  of  the  great  powers  will  allow  its  rival  to  add  to 
its  strength  by  the  conquest  of  the  smaller  states. 
Pacific  Between  all  distinct  states  nature  has  established  a  perfect 

nations!^  equality  of  rights,  and  they  are  entitled  to  enjoy  independence 
and  security  of  territory.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  nations  that  all  have  a  right  to  be  gov- 
erned as  they  think  proper.  That  no  state,  unless  authorised 
by  treaty  stipulations,  is  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  another,  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  of  nations; 
but,  in  practice,  it  has  been  departed  from  in  some  extreme 
cases.  Contests  upon  the  question  who  shall  be  the  respon- 
sible ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  by  what  principles  of  ad- 
ministration  the  coimtry  shall  be  governed,  are  questions 
purely  domestic  in  their  bearing,  with  which  foreign  powers 
are  not  entitled  to  interfere.  For  this  reason  the  British  Gov- 
ernment protested  against  the  intervention  of  France  with  the 

1  [An  evil  which  is  aggravated  by  the  senseless  doctrine  of  the  eqaality  of 
states.] 
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affairs  of  Spain  in  1822,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Span- 
ish constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  questions  of  disputed 
suocession  to  a  crown  have  always  been  deemed  matters  which 
might  justly  be  considered  as  involving  the  political  interests 
of  foreign  states ;  and  in  such  questions,  wherever  arising, 
the  powers  of  Europe  have,  from  time  to  time,  according  as 
their  interests  impelled  them,  held  themselves  at  liberty  to 
take  an  active  part  To  oppose  the  imion  of  the  two  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head  in  1700  was  considered 
essential  for  the  security  of  the  other  European  states.  So, 
by  the  quadruple  treaty  in  1834,  Britain  and  France  united 
with  Spain  and  Portugal  in  expelling  from  the  Peninsula  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain  and  the  InfjEmte  Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal. 
"  Although  it  is  certainly  laid  down  by  writers  on  the  law 
of  nations  that,  when  civil  war  is  rogularly  established  in 
a  country,  and  when  the  nation  is  divided  into  conflicting 
armies  and  opposing  camps,  the  two  parties  in  such  a  war 
may  be  dealt  with  by  other  powers  as  if  they  wero  two  sepa- 
rate communities,  and  such  other  powers  may  take  part  with 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  their  sympathies  and  in- 
terests, just  as  they  might  in  a  war  between  separate  and 
independent  nations ;  yet  the  cases  in  which  such  interfer- 
ence is  justifiable  aro  rare,  and  it  is  better  and  safer  in  gen- 
eral to  leave  each  nation  to  decide  for  itself  upon  questions 
which  relate  to  its  own  internal  oiganisation  and  interests."  ^ 

The  law  of  nations  allows  independent  states  to  vindicate  Rights  of 
their  rights  and  redress  their  injuries  by  having  recourse  to  ^^* 
war,  when  all  amicable  means  of  obtaining  satisfaction  have 
fidled.'  War  is  defined  by  Yattel  as  "  that  state  in  which  we 
prosecute  our  right  by  foroe."  *  Unfortunately  too  many  wars 
have  been  imdertaken,  without  a  shadow  of  right,  for  conquest 
and  other  imwarrantable  purposes.  But  war  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  interruption  of  all  pacific  rolations,  and  a  general 
oontention  by  force  authorised  by  sovereign  powers.^  It  was 
long  the  custom  to  make  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy 

1  Lord  Ptlmenton'i  TXespatch,  5th    vol.  iL  p.  206.   [See  also  Appendix.] 
April  1847— Ptrliamenteiy  Papers.  ■  Vattel,  toL  ii.  p.  1. 

«  Martens,  Pr^ci»[VeiKtfa  ed.18641        *  ManniDg.  p.  06  [cd.  1875,  p.  183]. 
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before  commenciiig  hostilities.  But  since  the  peace  of  Ver- 
sailles in  1763  such  declarations  hsTe  been  discontinued,  and 
the  ATJgHng  usage  is  for  the  state  which  commences  the  war 
to  publish  a  manifesto,  announcing  the  fact  within  its  own 
territories.^  According  to  Dr  Wheaton,  the  modem  rule  is, 
that  neither  the  property  of  the  enemy  within  the  beUigerent 
state,  nor  the  debts  due  to  his  subjects,  are  confiscated  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war^  thou^  the  right  to  enforce  payment  d 
debts  may  be  suspended  till  peace  is  declared.* 

One  nation  may  lawfully  assist  another  in  a  jnst  war ;  and 
whatever  makes  a  war  just,  in  respect  of  the  principal  nation, 
will  make  it  just  also  in  respect  of  its  allies. 

ctwn  wv.  In  civil  war  the  vanquished  are  sometimes  denied  the  treat- 
ment of  lawful  enemies,  and  pumshed  as  rebels.  But  this  is 
irregular;  because  all  publicists  are  agreed  that  the  laws  of 
war,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  same  in  civil  as  in  foreign 
war&re.* 

Rai«  of  According  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel,  no  greater 
injuries  should  be  inflicted  upon  an  enemy  in  time  of  war 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  end  of  the  war. 
If  humanity  is  still  shocked  at  the  slaughter  of  men,  the 
burning  of  ships,  the  pillage  of  towns,  the  devastation  of 
provinces,  and  the  havoc  and  misery  to  which  the  people  on 
both  sides  are  exposed,  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that,  great  as 
these  inevitable  horrors  are,  the  usages  of  modern  nations 
have  imposed  restraints  upon  the  unlimited  violence  which 
marked  ancient  warfare.  Secret  assassination,  the  use  of 
poison  in  weapons,  food,  and  wells,  and  all  atrocities  of  a 
similar  nature,  are  now  universally  condemned  as  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations.    Anciently  prisoners  became  the  slaves 

»  1  Kent,  54  [lOih  ed.  p.  64].  toL  ii.  p.  82.    The  same  thimr  mt? 

!  2  Wheaton,  18  [2d  ed.  p.  62D].  be  said  of  the  long  war  cMnMoa  by 

Mr  HidUm  says:  "The  line  U  Spain  against  the  united  proyinoei of 

not  eaaily  drawn  in  abstract  reason-  the  Netherhmds  from  1566  ;  of  the 

ingl^tween  the  treason  that  is  jnatly  war  by  Great  Britain    against   her 

porn^  and  the  social  schism  which  American  colonies  fiom  1774;  and 

Uw .   w  ,^^  ^°f"  ^'^^daries  of  of  the  war  now  pending  betweii  the 

^ms  feWvto'lLTf  ''Z''^  ^«^^  ^«^^"^  Government  and  the  Con- 

SZ-lntiln^'     ^  r^  ^«  ^^^'  ^^«™^  ^^^  of  America^(ended. 

description.  -Constitutional    Hist,  April  1865.) 
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of  the  oonqueroTS.  In  the  days  of  chivahy,  it  was  customary 
to  demand  ransom  for  the  liberation  of  prisoners.  Among 
all  Christian  powers  they  are  now  released,  either  during  the 
war,  under  agreements  called  cartels,  or  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
without  ransom  on  either  side.^ 

Some  writers  have  stated  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  when  hos- 
tilities are  carried  on  by  land  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
that  ^  private  property  is  exempt  from  confiscation,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  may  become  booty  in  special  cases  when 
taken  from  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieged  towns,  and 
of  military  contributions  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hostile  territory."  ^  But  this  practice  has  not  been  always 
uniformly  observed.  When  hostile  armies  are  in  an  enemy's 
country,  they  too  frequently  take  everything  they  want,  and 
destroy  what  they  do  not  want,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  de- 
struction ;  and  in  the  necessary  operations  of  war,  immense 
damage  is  done  for  which  no  compensation  is  given  by  the 
depredators,  to  say  nothing  of  the  military  contributions 
which  are  raised  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  places  occupied 
by  force  of  arms.  Some  governments  may  hesitate  to  adopt 
such  a  violent  policy,  but  the  real  ground  for  the  genend 
immunity  now  more  frequently  accorded  to  private  property 
on  the  enemy's  soil  is,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  touched  with- 
out surrounding  the  invading  army  with  more  danger  than  it 
would  have  to  encounter  from  an  enemy  treated  humanely. 

In  modem  times,  old  people,  women,  and  children,  and  all 
those  subjects  who  take  no  part  in  hostilities,  are  generally 
exempted  from  violence.  Again,  the  commission  of  actual 
hostilities,  excepting  in  case  of  self-defence,  is  only  allowed 
to  those  who  are  authorised  by  the  sovereign  power;  and  all 
private  persons  who  carry  on  war  without  such  authority,  in 
place  of  being  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  enemies,  are  liable 
to  be  treated  as  pirates  or  marauders.  Even  when  a  contest 
at  sea  has  commenced  in  self-defence,  maritime  prizes  made 
by  uncommissioned  captors  do  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the 

1  Tbr«iii><ng,  p.  157  [ed.  1675,  p.  218].     Maritime  Cases,  p.  804  [2d  ed.  p.  929 
'  Wlieftton's  International  Law,  p.     €i$eq.] 
420  [2d  ed.  p.  596].    Tador's  Select 
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Crown  under  the  droits  of  Admiralty.^    The  case  icT  difiTeient 
when  letters  of  marque  are  issued,  commissioning  the  owners 
of  private  vessels  to  seize  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  the  enemy.' 
In  a  report  made  to  Geo  IL  in  1753  by  Sir  George  Lee, 
Dr  Paul,  Sir  Dudley  Eyder,  and  Mr  Murray  (afterwards  lord 
Mansfield),  we  find  the  following  statement  as  to  the  maritime 
rights  of  belligerents : — 
Maritime        "  When  two  nations  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right  to  make 
^^^       prizes  of  the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other  on  the 
high  seas.    Whatever  is  property  of  the  enemy  may  be 
acquired  by  capture  at  sea;  but  the  property  of  a  friend 
cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes  his  neutrality. 
''  Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established — 
"  (1)  That  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on  board  the  ship  of  a 
friend  may  be  taken. 

"  (2)  That  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  ship 
of  an  enemy  ought  to  be  restored. 

"  (3)  That  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy,  though 
the  property  of  a  friend,  may  be  taken  as  prize ;  because  sup- 
plying the  enemy  with  what  enables  him  better  to  cany  on 
the  war  is  a  departure  from  neutrality/'  • 

Formerly,  in  the  case  of  ships  and  goods  taken  at  sea^  undis- 
puted possession  for  twenty-four  hours  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  prize  the  property  of  the  captor.  The  rule 
now  firmly  established  in  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and  generally  followed  elsewhere,  is,  that  the  title 
does  not  pass  until  the  validity  of  the  capture  has  been 
declared  by  a  prize  court  of  the  state  to  which  the  captor 
belongs.*  Under  peculiar  circumstances  our  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty will  condemn  a  prize  which  has  been  taken  into  a 
neutral  port,  and  allow  it  to  be  sold  there. '^ 

1  Manning,  p.   153  [ed.    1875,  p.  American    minister    in    London,   in 

170,  note].  Sept.    1794.      See    1    More'a    Stair, 

» Ibid.,  pp.  106,  107  [ed.  1875,  p.  Notes,  p.  clii 

156].  *  Manning,   p.  882   [ed.    1875,  p. 

•  Collectanea  Juridica,  vol.    i.   p.  476].     2  Wheaton,   p.    95-111  [2d 

129-66.     The  principles  in  this  re-  ed.  p.  678  ^^m^.]    4  Rob.  56. 

port  were  adopted  by  Lord  Stowell  »  Tudor's  Select  Maritime  Cases, 

and    Sir  John  Nicholl  in  a  paper  p.  825  [2d  cd.  p.  958]. 
addref«ed  by  them  to  Mr  Jay,  the 
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In  case  of  unjust  decisions,  the  government  of  the  injured 
party  may  demand  reiress.  The  British  Government  paid 
an  indemnity  to  Prussia  in  1752,  for  cases  in  which  injustice 
had  been  done  by  our  tribunals.^ 

By  the  law  of  posUiminium,^  persons  or  property  revert  to 
their  original  state  when  recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  their 
ooontarjrmen.  In  this  country,  property  captured  at  sea,  and 
afterwards  recaptured,  is  restored  to  the  original  owners,  upon 
payment  of  salvage,  however  long  it  may  have  been  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  and  whether  it  had  been  regularly  condemned 
or  not 

As  a  general  rule,  the  law  of  nations  decides  all  such 
questions,  but  it  may  be  varied  or  departed  from  by  mutual 
agreement;  and  where  an  alteration  or  exception  is  intro- 
duced by  convention,  that  is  the  law  between  the  parties  to 
the  treaty.  So  it  is  competent  by  agreement  to  declare  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  on  board  the  ship  of  a  friend  to  be  free. 

That  a  belligerent  is  entitled  to  seize  an  enemy's  goods  on 
board  a  neutral  vessel  was  long  an  established  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  is  said  to  go  back  as  far  as  the  middle 
ages,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  called  in  question  in  more 
recent  timea'  On  this  subject  a  dispute  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia  in  1752,  when  a  memorial  from  the  Prus- 
sian minister  elicited  the  celebrated  report  of  the  English 
jurists  already  noticed.  During  the  war  which  followed  the 
French  Bevolution,  the  controversy  was  revived,  and  the 
northern  powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  joined 
France  in  maintaining  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  ex- 
cepting contraband ;  that  nothing  is  contraband  but  arms 
and  military  stores;  and  that  a  convoy  precluded  neutral 
ahipe  from  being  searched.^  But  Britain  uniformly  resisted 
these  pretensions  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 

By  the  declaration  of  16th  April  1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris,  Deciai^tion 
held  after  the  Crimean  war,  adopted  four  principles  of  inter-  letb^ru 

1850. 
1  Manoiiig,  p.  888  [ed.  1875,   p.     Pr6ci8  [Verge's  ed.  1864],  vol  ii.  pp. 

477].  818,  819. 

*  [Manning,  ad.  1875,  p.  190 etaeq.]        «  Thiers,  Hist  du  Consulat  et  de 

•  QTotim,  Ub.  iii  c  vi.  §  26.  rEmpiro,  \l  p.  102.  North  Ameri- 
Hsatefeiiille,  t.  ill  p.  228.    Martens,     can  Review,  voL  zxvi  p.  211. 
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national  law.  (1)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  (2) 
The  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  ^lerchandise,  ¥rith  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (3)  Neutral  merchandise, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  is  not  liable  to 
seizure  under  an  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  must  be  maintained 
by  a  force  really  sufi&cient  to  prevent  approach  to  an  enemy's 
coast.  ^  This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  seven  powers  who  attended  the  Congress,  and  it  was 
accepted  by  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  world.  But  the 
United  States  of  America,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  refused  their 
assent,  because  they  objected  to  the  abolition  of  privateering.' 
So  far  as  these  powers  are  concerned,  therefore,  privateering 
— that  is,  the  employment  of  private  cruisers  commissioned 
by  the  state — still  remains  a  perfectly  legitimate  mode  of 
warfara^  Britain  and  the  other  powers  who  acceded  to  the 
declaration  are  bound  to  discontinue  the  practice  in  hos- 
tilities with  each  other.  But  if  we  should  have  the  misfo^ 
tune  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  abstain  from  privateering,  unless  the  United  States 
should  enter  into  a  corresponding  engagement  with  us. 

As  to  the  other  three  articles  in  the  declaration  of  Paris, 
the  only  new  point  conceded  by  Britain  was  that  the  neutral 
flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  United  States  and  every  other  maritime 
power  except  Britain ;  and  if  we  had  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing the  opposite  doctrine,  and  had  gone  to  war,  we  should 
inevitably  have  run  the  risk  of  adding  to  our  difficulties  by 
another  armed  neutrality,  so  that  it  was  deemed  good  policy 
to  make  that  concession.  On  general  principles  the  effects 
of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  ships  are  exempt  from 
seizure ;  ^  and  this  principle  is  confirmed  by  the  third  article 

^  [Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  tu.  p.  510.  should  break  out  between  them,  not 

Manning,  ed.  1875,  p.  848. —See  also  to  grant  letters  of  marque ;  but  this 

Appendix.]  article  was  suppressed  in  their  treaty 

>  Official  Report  to  the  French  of  1799.  Martens,  Precis  [Veis^s 
Emperor  in  Moniteur  of  July  185a  ed.  1864],  vol.  ii.  p.  278,  note. 

>  Prussia  and  the  United  SUtes  «  2  Wheaton,  162  [2d  ed.  p.  788]. 
of  America  engaged,  in  1785,  if  war  1  Kent,  120  [10th  ed.  p.  129]. 
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of  the  dedaratioiL  With  r^aid  to  the  fourth  article,  as  to 
blockades,  there  is  muc^  foice  in  the  critioiEmi  of  Mr  Marcy, 
the  American  Secretary,  who  says,  in  his  despatch  of  28th 
July  1856,  "  This  rule  has  not  for  a  long  time  been  regarded 
as  uncertain/'  and  "  merely  reiterates  a  general  undisputed 
maxim  of  maritime  law/' 

To  constitute  a  violation  of  blockade,  according  to  Lord 
Stowell,  "  three  things  must  be  proved :  (1st)  The  existence  of 
an  actual  blockade ;  (2d)  The  knowledge  of  the  person  sup- 
;>osed  to  have  offended;  and,  (3d)  Some  act  of  violation, 
either  by  going  in  or  by  coming  out,  with  a  cargo  laden 
after  the  commencement  of  blockade/'  ^ 

A  neutral  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  trade  with  a  port 
blockaded  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  trade,  and  although  the  cargo  may  not  be 
contraband.  The  object  is  to  exclude  the  blockaded  place 
from  all  commerce,  whether  outwards  or  inwards.  Hence, 
neither  the  subjects  nor  allies  of  the  state  establishing  the 
blockade  can  be  allowed  to  infringe  it.^  If  a  vessel  has 
entered  a  blockaded  port  before  the  blockade,  she  is  entitled 
to  come  out  again  with  the  cargo  she  took  in,  or  in  ballast, 
or  with  caigo  loaded  before  notice  of  the  blockade.  A  ship 
should  also  be  restored  if  the  breach  of  blockade  has  been 
occasioned  by  imavoidable  necessity,  as  where  she  has  been 
compelled  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  by  stress  of  weather.' 

A  mere  declaration  of  a  blockade  will  avail  nothing;  it^^ 
must  be  maintained  by  a  naval  force  adequate  to  prevent  blockade, 
vessels  from  leaving  or  entering  the  port.  Besides,  notice 
of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  should  be  made  to  neutrals ; 
and  such  notice  may  be  given  on  the  spot,  where  the  master 
is  ignorant  of  it  After  a  blockade  is  established,  any  attempt 
to  enter  or  quit  the  port  is  punished  by  the  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  the  offending  ship  or  cargo,  and  sometimes  of 
both;  and  the  offence  is  not  considered  discharged  until  the 
end  of  the  return  voyage.* 

^  4  Bob.  98.  Fortnna,  5  Rob.  27. 

*  10  Moore,  Tbe  FnndBka,  p.  87.  *  Manning,  pp.  828,  829  [ed.  1875» 

»  Tudor,  p.  767  [2d  ed.  p.  900].     p.  400  a  aeq.] 
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The  Berlin  decree  of  November  1806,  and  the  Milan  decree 
of  December  1807,  declared  the  whole  British  dominions 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels,  of  whatever  comitiy, 
trading  to  them,  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  ships  of  Franca 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  invalidity  of  these  de- 
crees according  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  British  Grovera- 
ment  retaliated  by  issuing  Orders  in  Council,  declaring 
France  and  all  its  tributary  states  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  These  orders,  which  tried  to  establish  a  *' paper- 
blockade,"  whether  there  was  a  force  present  to  support  it 
or  not,  were  equally  illegal ;  because  no  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  by  one  belligerent  power  could  justify  the 
other  in  pursuing  a  similar  course,  especially  where  the 
policy  adopted  on  both  sides  was  a  flagrant  infidngement  of 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 
jkw  of  The  freedom  of  commerce,  to  which  neutral  states  are  en- 

SSd. "  titled,  does  not  extend  to  contraband  of  war ;  but,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of  Paris,  of 
April  1856,  it  may  now  be  said  that  "  a  ship  at  sea  is  part  of 
the  soil  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,"  with  the  single 
exception  implied  in  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  search  for 
contraband.  What  constitutes  contraband  is  not  precisely 
settled ;  the  limits  are  not  absolutely  the  same  for  all  powers, 
and  variations  occur  in  particular  treaties;  but,  speaking 
generally,  belligerents  have  a  right  to  treat  as  contraband, 
and  to  capture,  all  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles  directly 
auxiliauy  to  warlike  purposes.^  The  neutral  carrier  engages 
in  a  contraband  trade  when  he  conveys  ofi&cial  despatches 
from  a  person  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  to  the  enemy's 
possessions  ;  but  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is  not  illegal  for 
a  neutral  vessel  to  carry  despatches  from  the  enemy  to  his 
ambassador  or  his  consul  in  a  neutral  country.*  The  penalty 
of  carrying  contraband  is  confiscation  of  the  illegal  caigo^ 
and  generally  condemnation  of  the  ship  itself.     Even  the  in- 

*  MartcDS,  Precis  [Verg6'8ed.  1864],  Rob.  189. 

vol.  ii.  p.  328.     Hautofeuille,  Droits  »  The  Caroline,  6  Rob.  465.    The 

et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres,  t.  il  Madison,   Edw.   224.     PoIbod,   Law 

p.    337.     The  Jonge   Margaretha,    1  of  Nations,  p.  63. 
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nocent  part  of  the  cargo  will  be  forfeited,  if  it  belong  to  the 
same  owner  as  the  contraband. 

To  sell  arms,  military  stores,  or  other  articles  of  contra- 
band, to  the  agents  of  a  belligerent  power  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try, is  not  prohibited  by  international  law.  Transportation 
of  such  goods  to  the  enemy's  country  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.  This  is  clearly 
explained  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  is  supported  by  American 
decisions  as  well  as  other  authorities.^ 

The  affair  of  the  Trent  gave  rise  to  an  important  ques-  Affair  of 
tion  of  maritime  law  deeply  affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals.  ^  '''*^*' 
In  November  1861,  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  war- 
steamer  San  Jacinto,  after  firing  a  round-shot  and  a  shell, 
boarded  the  English  and  West  Indian  mail-packet  Trent,  in 
Old  Bahama  Channel,  on  its  passage  from  Havannah  to 
Southampton,  and  carried  off  by  force  Messrs  Mason  and 
Slidell,  two  commissioners  from  the  Confederate  States,  who 
were  on  board  as  passengers  bound  for  England.  The  com- 
missioners were  conveyed  to  America,  and  committed  to 
prison ;  but  after  a  formal  requisition  by  Britain,  declaring 
the  capture  to  be  illegal,  they  were  surrendered  by  the 
Federal  Grovemment. 

The  seizure  of  the  commissioners  was  attempted  to  be 
justified  by  American  writers  on  two  groimds :  (1st)  That  the 
commissioners  were  contraband  of  war,  and  that  in  carrying 
them  the  Trent  was  liable  to  condemnation  for  having  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  neutrality ;  (2d)  That,  at  all  events,  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  was  entitled  to  seize  the  commissioners  either  as 
enemies  or  as  rebels.  Both  these  propositions  are  plainly 
untenabla 

As  to  the  first  point,  nothing  is  known  to  international 
law  as  contraband,  unless  what  is  goirtg  to  an  enemjfs  port. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  pretended  that  the  real  destina- 
tion of  the  Trent  was  to  an  enemy's  port,  and  not  to  an 
English  port,  the  very  definition  of  contraband  precludes  the 
application  of  the  term  to  any  goods  or  passengers  on  board 

»  Kent's  Com.,  toI  L  p.  142  [10th  national  Law,  p.  812.  Ortolan,  Ragles 
ed.  p.  149].    Wheaton,  Hist  of  Inter-    Internationales,  yoL  IL  p.  156-9, 
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tliat  vessel.  The  Trent  was  not  bound  to  a  place  belonging  to 
either  of  the  belligerents.  It  was  carrying  its  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers from  one  neutral  country  to  another  neutral  country. 

OflBcial  despatches  from  an  enemy  sent  by  a  neutral  ship 
to  a  neutral  cotmtry  are  not  contraband ;  and  Messrs  Mason 
and  Slidell  could  not  be  so  considered  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  the  bearers  of  such  despatches.  Neither  were 
they  military  men  actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  so  as 
to  fall  under  the  category  of  persons  who  are  sometunes 
liable  to  be  captured  imder  the  stipulations  found  in  par- 
ticular treaties. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  capture  of  the  commissioners 
by  forcibly  carrying  them  oflF  from  a  neutral  ship  cannot  be 
justified,  whether  they  be  viewed  as  enjemies  or  rebels.  For 
the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  belligerents,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  seizure  of  enemy's  goods,  is  wholly  new  to  international 
law,  and  this  doctrine  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  precedents. 
A  neutral  territory  must  not  be  violated  for  the  purposes  of 
war.  A  ship  at  sea  is  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs;  and,  setting  aside  contraband,  the  flag 
covers  both  goods  and  passengers.  According  to  this  view, 
which  has  always  been  most  vigorously  maintained  by  the 
United  States,  the  commissioners  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  and  the  Federal  Goverimient  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  them  either  as  enemies  or  as  rebela 

In  an  able  despatch  by  the  French  Government  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Washington,  M.  Thouvenel  declared  that  the 
seizure  of  the  commissioners  in  a  neutral  ship,  trading  from 
a  neutral  port  to  a  neutral  port,  was  not  only  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  but  a  direct  contravention  of  the  principles 
which  the  United  States  had  up  to  that  time  invariably 
avowed  and  acted  upon.  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ofiS- 
cially  intimated  their  concurrence  in  that  opinion. 

To  argue  the  matter  on  the  legal  points  in  opposition  to 
the  disinterested  and  well-reasoned  despatch  of  the  French 
minister  was  a  hopeless  task.  In  an  elaborate  state-paper, 
Mr  Seward,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  professed  to 
rest  the  surrender  of  the  commissioners  upon  a  mere  techni- 
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cality — that  theie  had  been  no  formal  condemnation  of  the 
Trent  by  a  prize  court ;  but,  apart  from  this  point  of  form, 
the  seizure  was  indefensible  on  the  merits  as  a  jQagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  if  the  principle  was  not  so 
frankly  acknowledged  by  Mr  Seward  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  statesman  who  was 
trammelled  by  the  report  of  his  colleague,  Mr  Welles,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  approving  of  Captain  Wilkes's  con- 
duct, and  stiU  more  by  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  policy 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  popular  opinion  in 
the  Northern  States. 

No  hostile  operations  can  be  carried  on,  and  no  capture  Neiitrai 
can  be  made  by  a  belligerent,  within  the  limits  of  neutral  ^^' 
territory,  whether  it  be  land  or  water.^  All  acts  of  violence 
are  forbidden,  not  only  in  ports  and  harbours,  but  also 
within  such  distance  from  the  shore  as  is  acknowledged 
by  the  custom  of  nations  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  neutral  state.  Formerly  a  country  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  extend  from  the  coast  for  three  miles  to  seaward, 
or  as  far  as  cannon-shot  could  reach :  but  as  the  range  of 
warlike  missiles  has  increased,  the  neutral  territory  will  pro- 
bably be  held  extended.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
whose  dignity  is  infringed  to  insist  that  all  prizes  taken 
within  the  prescribed  limits  shall  be  restored  to  their  right- 
ful owners,  provided  they  apply,  as  they  ought  to  do,  for 
immediate  protection.  Some  neutral  states  have  been  in  use 
to  issue  regulations,  that  when  a  ship  belonging  to  a  belli- 
gerent has  left  one  of  their  ports,  no  vessel  belonging  to  the 
other  belligerent  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  that  port  till  after 
an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours.^ 

^  [It  waa  in  consequence  of  an  al-  the  illegal  object  for  which  the  vessel 

leged  riolation  of  this  role  that  Qreat  was  being  fitted  np  was  known  to  the 

Britain  was  obliged  to  pay  an  indem-  British  Government,  while  the  latter 

uity  to  the  United  States  of  America  denied  that  the  owners    had    com- 

for  damage  done  by  the  '  Alabama,'  a  niitted  any  overt  act  which  amounted 

vessel  which  left  Liverpool  in  July  to  a  breach  of  neutrality.    The  award 

1862;  partially  fitted  up  as  a  privat-  of  the  arbiters,  who  met  at  Geneva, 

eer,  but  not  armed  until  beyond  Brit-  was  pronounced  on  15th  Sept.  1872. 

ish  jurisdiction.     On  behalf  of  the  Manning,  ed.  1875,  p.  241.] 
United  States  it  was  contended  that         «  Manning,  p.  887  [ed.  1875,  p.  466]. 
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Pabiio  Treaties  between  one  nation  and  another  are  usually  nego- 

*'*^**'  tiated  and  signed  by  plenipotentiaries  ;  but  in  modem  prac- 
tice such  treaties  are  not  held  to  be  binding  till  they  are 
ratified  by  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  sovereign  of  each 
country. 

When  a  treaty  is  not  intended  to  be  made  public,  it  is 
called  a  secret  treaty ;  and  sometimes  a  few  articles  which 
are  added  to  the  principal  treaty  remain  secret  Besides  the 
general  treaty  of  Paris  of  30th  March  1856,  to  which  Bussia 
was  a  party,  a  separate  triple  convention  was  entered  into, 
whereby  Britain,  France,  and  Austria  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  and  declared  that  any  infringement  of  its 
territory  by  Eussia  should  be  regarded  by  each  and  all  of  the 
contracting  powers  as  a  casus  belli.  This  convention  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  Count  Orloff  having 
contrived  to  procure  a  copy  of  it  in  Paris,  the  British  Govern- 
ment laid  it  before  Parliament  along  with  the  other  official 
documents. 

Treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory :  (Ist)  When  the  state  which 
has  contracted  them  loses  its  independence,  or  comes  to  be 
dissolved;  (2d)  When  it  voluntarily  changes  its  constitution, 
and  the  treaty  becomes  inapplicable  from  altered  circuni- 
stances  (3d)  When  war  has  broken  out  between  the  con- 
tracting powers ;  but  in  this  last  instance  articles  firamed  for 
the  case  of  rupture  are  excepted.^ 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  customary  in  treaties  of  peace  to 
renew  and  confirm  prior  treaties,  which  have  manifestly  been 
broken  or  revoked  by  the  recurrence  of  war.    So  the  import- 
ant treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht  have  been  repeatedly 
renewed  or  confirmed  in  treaties  of  peace  or  commerce  sub« 
sequently  entered  into  between  the  same  powers.* 
dsssifica-        In  modem  times  there  are  four  classes  of  diplomatic 
Sptomatio  agents,  who  take  rank  in  the  following  order :  (1st)  Ambas- 
■8«nt«.       sadors,  the  only  ministers  who  are  imderstood  to  represent 
the  persons  of  their  sovereigns,  and  are  addressed  by  the  title 
of  Excellency;   (2d)  Envoys  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary, 

1  Martens,  Pr^is  [Verg6's  ed.  1864],         *  Ibid.  vol.  L  p.  181. 
vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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accredited  to  sovereigns;  (3d)  Resident  Ministers;  (4th) 
Chaig^  d'affaires^  who  are  merely  agents  accredited  to  the 
Foreign  Office.^  Consuls^  though  a  most  useful  class  of 
public  functionaries  in  commercial  affairs^  are  not  usually 
classed  among  diplomatists. 

By  the  Convention  of  Vienna  of  19th  March  1815,  diplo- 
matic agents  rank  among  themselves  in  each  class  according 
to  the  priority  in  date  of  the  official  intimation  of  their  arrival 
at  a  particular  court,  reserving  the  precedence  granted  to  the 
Papal  Nxmcio  in  Catholic  states.*  To  avoid  unseemly  dis- 
putes about  precedence  among  nations,  the  principle  of  alter- 
nation has  been  frequently  adopted.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  all  treaties  and  public  acts  were  signed  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  which  the  French  language  assigns  to  the  differ- 
ent nations. 

1  Martens,  PMcis  [Verge's  ed-l  vol.         *  Ibid.  vol.  ii  p.  99,  note 
il  pp.  49,  98. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OF    PEBSONS    IN    GENEBAL. 

Whilb  the  Roman  jurists  of  the  classical  period,  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Stoic  philosophy,  acknowledge  that 
all  men  are  equal  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  are  careful  to 
distinguish  the  great  differences  which  exist  among  the 
different  classes  of  men,  both  as  regards  social  condition  and 
civil  capacity. 

In  a  strict  legal  sense,  a  person  is  one  clothed  with  a  Person  and 
certain  status,  and  capable  of  enjoying  civil  rights.  So  a  ^*^- 
slave,  being  incapable  of  civil  rights,  was  accoimted  by  the 
Romans  not  a  person  but  a  thing,  though  this  distinction 
was  not  always  rigidly  adhered  to.^  They  used  the  term 
status  or  eaptU  to  describe  civil  capacity,  which  varied  in 
different  individuals,  and  depended  on  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain qualities  determined  partly  by  public  and  partly  by 
private  law. 

By  the  Roman  jurists  men  are  considered  under  three 
divisions:  (Ist)  Freemen  and  slaves;  (2d)  Citizens  and 
foreigners ;  (3d)  Men  who  are  independent  {sui  juris),  and 

*  Dig.  1.  5.  8.  Oains.  [Inst  1.  3.  pr.]  Here  persona  are  divided  into 
freemen  and  slaves. 
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those  who  are  alieni  juris, — ^that  is,  subjected  to  the  power 
of  another — such  as  children  under  the  power  of  their  father, 
and  slaves  under  the  power  of  their  master.^  The  manus, 
by  which  a  married  woman  was  subjected  to  the  power  of 
her  husband,  as  if  she  had  been  a  daughter,  not  a  wife,  and 
the  mancipatioj  by  which  a  free  citizen  fell  under  the  power 
of  another,  though  of  common  occurrence  under  the  ancient 
law  of  Bome,  had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  time  of 
Justinian. 

Marriage  is  considered  in  the  Institutes  in  relation  to  the 
paternal  power,  because  it  is  from  the  procreation  of  children, 
in  a  regular  marriage,  that  the  paternal  power  usually  and 
most  naturally  takes  its  origin.  Guardianship  is  an  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  those  who  are  not  under  paternal  power, 
but  are  considered  unfit  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  tutory  and  curatory  is  dealt  with  as 
an  appendage  to  the  theory  of  paternal  power.* 
Juridical  As  the  rights  of  natural  persons  may  be  said  to  die  with 
them,  corporations'  were  established  by  the  Bomans  for  the 
advancement  of  i-eligion,  learning,  and  commerce,  and  even 
for  social  and  convivial  purposes,  such  as  our  English  dubs, 
when  it  was  thought  for  the  public  advantage  to  have  par- 
ticular rights  preserved  entire  for  an  indefinite  period,  in 
place  of  allowing  them  to  fall  with  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  which  the  body  corporate  might  at  any  time  be  composed 
These  corporations,  though  consisting  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals, are  treated  in  law  as  forming  a  unity,  or  single  person, 
capable  of  enjoying  rights.  Of  this  description  are  universi- 
ties, chapters  of  churches,  town-councils,  and  a  vast  number 
of  societies,  religious  and  secular,  which  constitute  artificial 
persons  in  law,  each  of  them  having  its  own  proper  goods, 
rights,  and  immunities,  and  enjoying  what  Blackstone  calls 
"  a  kind  of  legal  immortality."  * 

^  Inst  1.  3.     Dig.   1.  6.  De  statu  Rec.  Sent.  6.  12. 
hominum.  *  Marezoll,   §  70.     Majnz,   Droit 

«  Marezoll,  §  81.  Ilomain,  §  108.     Black.  Com.,  book 

»  [Dig.  3.  i  ;  47.  22  ;  49.  14.   Cod.  1,  ch.  18. 
1.  2  ;  10.   1 ;  11.   14.   &  29.      Paul. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


OF  THE  CIVIL  CAPACITY  OF  PEKSONS. 

All  persons  are  capable  of  enjoying  civil  rights,  but  not  all  pifferencei 
in  tbe  same  degree.  Individuals  diJBer  from  each  other  in  ^p^y. 
their  natural  and  social  qualities,  from  sex,  birth,  age,  state 
of  mind,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  which  are 
made  the  grounds  of  peculiar  privileges  or  disabilities. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  distinctions  may  here 
be  noticed. 

The  Soman  law  has  given  more  extensive  privileges  to  Sex. 
men  than  to  women,  not  so  much  as  encroachments  on  the 
freedom,  as  from  indulgence  for  the  weakness,  of  the  female 
sex.  At  Some  women  could  not  act  as  magistrates,  judges, 
or  advocates ;  they  were' incapable  of  all  public  civil  employ- 
ments ;  ^  they  were  long  under  a  kind  of  perpetual  guardian- 
ship ;*  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  sureties  for  any  one ; 
and  it  was  only  under  the  later  emperors  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  guardians  to  their  own  children  or  grandchil- 
dren.' Sometimes  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  women 
were  less  severe  than  upon  men.^ 

A  child  is  held  to  be  bom  alive,  if  it  has  breathed  after  Birth. 
having  been  separated  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  Some 
of  the  ancient  lawyers  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
child  should  have  been  heard  to  cry ;  but  Justinian  rejected 
that  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Sabinians.* 
By  a  legal  fiction  a  child  in  utero,  so  far  as  regards  its  patri- 

»  Dig.  60.  17.  2.  pr.  890.    Cod.  6.  85.  2.   Nov.  118,  ch.  6.] 

'  [Down  to  the  reign  of  Clandias.]  «  Nov.  134,  ch.  9. 

»  [Permitted  by  Valentinian,  a.d.         *  Cod.  6.  29.  8. 
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monial  interests,  was  considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had 
been  bom — Nasdturus  pro  jam  nato  hdbeiur,  qtumdo  de  gus 
commodo  agitur}  It  therefore,  any  one  died  leaving  a 
widow  with  child,  a  share  was  reserved  in  the  division  of 
the  succession  for  the  coming  infant. 

Birth  gives  rise  to  the  distinction  between  lawful  children 
and  bastards.  A  lawful  child  is  one  procreated  by  husband 
and  wife  united  in  lawful  marriage ;  a  bastard  was  the  ofif- 
spring  of  unlawful  intercourse.  Strictly  speaking,  natural 
children  were  those  bom  of  a  concubine.*  As  concubinage 
was  a  legal  institution  at  Some,  they  were  regarded  with 
more  favour  than  other  illegitimate  children,  called  spwrii  or 
vulgo  qiuBsiti.  As  a  general  rule,  lawful  children  follow  the 
condition  of  the  father ;  bastards  follow  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  All  illegitimate  children  are  sui  furis^  because  the 
law  admits  no  relationship  between  them  and  their  father, 
but  it  recognises  them  as  relations  of  their  mother. 
Age.  Age  has  a  most  important  eflTect  on  legal  capacity.    In  the 

case  of  minors,  the  period  of  incapacity  terminates  at  a  limit 
conventionally  fixed.  Full  age  in  the  Soman  law  was 
twenty-five ;  all  below  that  age  were  minors.  There  was  a 
subdivision  of  minors  into  adults,  or  those  who  had  attained 
puberty,  and  pupils  —  that  is,  males  under  fourteen,  and 
females  under  twelve.  All  children  below  seven  years  of 
age  were  called  infants.' 

Pupils  could  not  contract  marriage  or  make  a  testament 
This  incapacity  was  absolute,  and  nothing  could  remove 
it.  As  to  other  acts  of  civil  life,  pupils,  though  sui  Jurist 
could  not  contract  obligations  or  alienate  property ;  and 
the  intervention  of  a  tutor  was  required  to  give  validity 
to  necessary  acts  of  administration.  By  the  ancient  law  of 
Some  a  minor  pubes  had  full  power  to  dispose  of  his  property ; 
but  as  he  was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  he  had  the  privily 
of  restitution  under  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  on  proof  of  lesion, 

1  Dig.  1.  5.  7.  note  the    children    procreated  of  a 

•  Though  this  is  the  correct  mean-  lawful  marriage,  in  contradistinction 

ing  of    'natural  children,'   the   ex-  to  adopted  children. 

pressiou   is  sometimes    used    to  de-  3  (^q^i   g   50.  13^  pr. 
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and  a  curator  might  be  appointed  to  protect  his  interests. 
As  the  l^al  restraints  of  minority  were  sometimes  attended 
with  inconvenience,  men  above  twenty,  and  women  above 
eighteen,  might  obtain  from  the  emperor  the  privilege  called 
venta  cetcUia,  which  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  as  if 
they  had  attained  majority,  but  subject  to  some  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  alienation. 

Full  age  is  fixed  in  France  ^  and  in  this  country  at  twenty- 
one.  In  England,  children  under  twenty-one  cannot  make  a 
will  of  real  or  personal  estate.  In  Scotland,  a  minor  pubes 
can  make  a  will  of  personal  estate ;  but  he  cannot  make  a 
testamentary  disposition  of  real  estate,  even  with  the  consent 
of  his  guardians. 

At  Bome,  persons  who  reached  an  advanced  age  were  re- 
lieved from  certain  public  functions  and  duties.  Thus  men 
above  seventy  might  decline  to  accept  the  office  of  tutor. 

Unsoundness  of  body  seldom  affects  the  legal  capacity  of  suteof 
persons.  Unsoundness  of  mind  has  more  important  conse-  """  ' 
quences.  Absolute  incapacity  may  arise  from  madness  or 
mental  derangement.  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  deprived 
insane  persons  of  the  administration  of  their  property,  and 
placed  them  under  curatory.  All  such  persons  are  consid- 
ered to  have  no  will  of  their  own,  and  consequently  they  are 
incapable  of  coming  under  any  obligation,  or  doing  any  act 
which  can  be  l^;ally  binding  on  them.  But  when  mental 
derangement  is  of  a  fluctuating  character,  deeds  done  during 
a  lucid  interval  are  sustained.^ 

Apart  from  these  peculiarities,  and  others  of  a  similar  civil 
nature  which  affect  the  legal  capacity  of  persons,  civil  status  ' 
among  the  Bomans  had  reference  chiefly  to  three  things — 
liberty,  citizenship,  and  family  The  status  libertatis  con- 
sisted of  being  a  freeman,  and  not  a  slave.  If  a  freeman  was 
also  a  Soman  citizen,  he  enjoyed  the  stattis  dvitatis.  Upon 
this  quality  depended  not  only  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights,  but  the  capacity  of  participating  in  the  jus  civile. 
Finally,  the  status  famUim  consisted  in  a  citizen  belonging 

>  Code  Civil,  art  488.  volantas  est.'    Dig.  ^0.  17.  40.— As 

s  Mnynz,  §  106.     ['  Fnriosi  nnlla     to  lucid  intervals,  see  Cod.  5.  70.  6. 
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to  a  particular  fiamily,  and  being  capable  of  enjoying  certain 
rights  in  which  the  members  of  that  fieanily,  in  their  quality 
of  agnates,  conld  alone  take  part^ 
Lmi  of  If  an  existing  status  came  to  be  lost  or  changed,  the  person 

sofiered  what  was  called  a  capitis  deminutio,  which  extin- 
guished either  entirely  or  to  some  extent  his  former  l^al 
capacity.  There  are  three  changes  of  state  or  condition  at- 
tended with  different  consequences,  called  capitis  deminuiio, 
nuunma,  media,  and  minima  respectively.  The  greatest  in- 
volves the  loss  of  liberty,  citizenship,  and  femiily ;  and  this 
happened  when  a  Boman  citizen  was  taken  prisoner  in  war, 
or  condemned  to  slaveiy  for  his  crimes.*  But  a  citizen  who 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  on  returning  firom  captivity,  was 
restored  to  all  his  civil  nghiB  jure  pastliminii^ 

The  next  change  of  state  consisted  of  the  loss  of  citizenship 
and  fiEtmily  rights,  without  any  forfeiture  of  personal  liberty; 
and  this  occurred  when  a  citizen  became  a  member  of  another 
state,  was  forbidden  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  so  as  to  be 
forced  to  quit  the  Boman  territory,  or  was  sentenced  to 
deportation  under  the  empire. 

Finally,  when  a  person  ceased  to  belong  to  a  particular 
family,  without  losing  his  liberty  or  citizenship,  he  was  said 
to  suffer  the  least  change  of  state — as,  for  instance,  where  one 
sui  Juris  came  under  the  power  of  another  by  arrogation,  or 
a  son  who  had  been  under  the  patria  potestas  was  legally 
emancipated  by  his  father.^ 

1  MarezoU,  §  67.  »  [Dig.  49.  15.     Cod.  8,  61.] 

«  [Dig.  4.  6.  11.]  *  Inst.  1.  16.     Dig,  4.  6. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF    CITIZENS    AND    FOREIGNERS. 


I. — ROMAN     LAW. 


In  the  early  period  of  the  Boman  state,  not  only  were  Roman 
foreigners  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  even  the  *^*^®'*'' 
plebeians  were  for  a  considerable  time  deprived  of  many  of 
the  privil^es  which  the  patricians  enjoyed.  Savigny  ^  has  ob- 
served :  "  In  the  free  republic  there  were  two  classes  of  Ro- 
man citizens^  one  that  had  and  another  that  had  not  a  share 
in  the  sovereign  power.  That  which  peculiarly  distinguished 
the  higher  class,  was  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe  and  the 
capacity  of  enjoying  magistracies."  According  to  this  view, 
those  who  had  the  suflrage  at  public  elections  and  access  to 
the  honours  of  the  state,  were  full  citizens  —  cives  optimo 
jtire;  while  those  who  had  the  civil  rights  of  Romans  with- 
out enjoying  those  political  privileges,  were  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class. 

Citizenship,  in  ita  full  sense,  embi'aced  both  political  and 
civil  rights.  Under  the  first  aspect,  it  comprehended  particu- 
larly the  right  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  and  the  capacity  of 
enjojdng  magistracies,  fas  suffragii  et  lionorum.  Political 
rights,  however,  were  not  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of  citi- 
zenship, as  these  were  not  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  free-bom 
subjects  of  Rome,  such  as  the  cerarii,  or  those  who  were 
inscribed  on  the  tables  of  the  Caerites.  What  essentially  dis- 
tinguished the  Roman  citizen  was  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil 

1  Oeschichte  des  Rdm.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  c.  2.  p.  22. 
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rights  of  connubium}  and  cammerciunL*  In  virtne  of  the  can- 
nubinm,  the  citizen  could  contract  a  valid  marriage  according 
to  the  jus  civiU,  and  acquire  the  rights  resulting  firom  it,  and 
particularly  the  paternal  power  and  the  civil  relationship 
called  agnation,  which  was  long  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
succeed  to  the  property  of  persons  who  died  intestate*  In 
virtue  of  the  cammercium,  he  could  acquire  and  dispose  of 
property  of  all  kinds,  according  to  the  forms  and  with  the 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Roman  law. 

B.0. 266.         By  the  Porcian  law,  "  De  capite  et  teigo  civium,"  A.u.a 
497,  a  Soman  citizen  could  not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death 
without  trial  before  the  centuries,  so  that  his  person  was  in  a 
manner  sacred  (Liv.  x.  9).    Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable 
example  in  the  history  of  St  Paul,  who  asks  the  centurion, 
"  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Boman,  and 
imcondemned  ?    When  the  centurion  heard  that,  he  went  and 
told  the  chief  captain,  saying,  Take  heed  what  thou  doest; 
for  this  man  is  a  Boman." — ^Acts,  xxii  25,  26.    To  evade 
the  Porcian  law  a  subtle  fiction  was  introduced,  whereby  a 
condemned  criminal  became  at  the  moment  of  his  sentence 
the  slave  of  punishment,  servus  pcsncB,  and  so  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Boman  citizen. 

Position  of      Foreigners,  peregrini,  had  neither  political  nor  civil  rights. 

oreignera.  rjij^^y  qq^i^  j^q^  acquire  rights  under  the /us  civile^  nor  invoke 
the  protection  which  it  afforded  to  citizens.   They  were  allowed 
only  the  benefit  of  what  was  called  thejvs  gentium,  or  natu- 
ral principles  of  equity  which  are  common  to  all  nations. 
Their  marriages  were  valid,  but  did  not  produce  the  same 
effects  as  a  Boman  marriage.   They  could  contract  obligations 
and  acquire  property,  but  they  were  deprived  of  the  absolute 
and  efficacious  protection  guaranteed  by  the  jus  QuirUiim. 
Originally,  indeed,  the  foreigner  could  obtain  no  protection  at 
Borne,  unless  placed  imder  the  patronage  of  a  citizen.    But 
in  proportion  as  the  intercourse  with  foreigners  increased,  a 
more  liberal  policy  was  adopted ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  of  Bome,  a  special  tribunal  was  established  for 
administering  justice  to  foreigners.     Sometimes  the  (xmnu- 

1  [Ulp.  6.  8.]  •  [Ulp.  19.  6.] 
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bium  or  the  eammercium  was  granted  to  foreigners ;  but  these 
were  exceptional  measures,  contraiy  to  the  common  law. 

Originally  the  Bomans  divided  free  persons  into  citizens 
and  foreigners,  cives  et  pefegrini;  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic  an  intermediate  class  of  persons  sprang  up,  with 
limited  citizenship,  under  the  name  of  Latini,  who  enjoyed 
the  eammercium  without  the  rights  resulting  from  connidnnm. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  Citixenship 
Soman  territory  had  been  greatly  extended  by  conquests,  JJ^ii^iy. 
treaties,  and  alliances,  a  crowd  of  new  subjects  and  allies 
aspired  to  participate  in  the  privil^es  of  citizenship,  to 
which  great  value  was  attached.     The  refusal  to  concede 
these  led  to  the  social  war  (b.c.  90),  at  the  close  of  which  the 
Soman  citizenship  was  conferred,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Latium,  but  on  all  Ita]y.    After  this  change  the  teim^  Jusutii. 
Latii  was  used  by  the  jurists  to  describe  an  artificial  class 
of  persons  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  citi* 
zens  and  foreigners,  in  so  far  as  they  enjoyed  commercium 
without  conntMum.    Hence  the  division  into  cives,  Latini, 
toid  per^rini,  subsisted  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  free  republic  degenerated  into  a  pure  monarchy, 
citizenship  lost  many  of  its  attractions  for  private  persons. 
The  acquisition  of  civil  rights  became  more  and  more  easy. 
The  jus  Latii  was  given  to  whole  countries  at  once,  of 
which  the  grant  to  Spain  by  Vespasian  may  be  cited  as  an 
instance.  Even  the  citizenship,  which  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Italian  allies  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  was  lavished 
with  extreme  levity.  Some  emperors  made  the  concession  a 
source  of  revenue ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is  said,  granted 
it  to  any  one  who  asked  it  Finally,  Caracalla  bestowed  the  citizenBhip 
citizensliip  on  all  the  free  subjects  of  the  Soman  empire.  In  ^^^ 
taking  that  course  the  emperor  was  not  guided  by  liberal  ^|^j^ 
ideas,  but  solely  by  motives  of  avaiice  ;  for  by  that  expedient 
he  subjected  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  to  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent  upon  succession  (vicesimu  hcereditattm),  which  was 
only  exigible  from  Soman  citizens.^ 

^  Caracalla  raiaed  this  tax  to  ten  per  cent ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  its  for- 
mer rate  by  his  successor.     Dion  Cassias,  77.  9.     Maynz,  §  54. 
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Here  we  may  briefly  explain  how  the  right  of  citizenship 
was  aoqoiied,  and  how  it  was  lost 
How  Citizenship  was  acquired — (1st)  By  birth.^    The  child  bom 

^^^  in  lawful  marriage  followed  the  condition  of  the  father,  and 
became  a  citizen,  if  the  £Etther  was  so  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion.   If  the  child  was  not  the  issue  of  jtuicB  ntiptim,  it  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mother  at  the  time  of  its  birth. 
(2d)  By  manumission,  according  to  the  formalities  piesGrihed 
by  law,  the  slave  of  a  Boman  citizen  became  a  citizen.    This 
rule  was  modified  by  the  laws  MlitL  Sentia  and  Junia  Nor- 
bana,  according  to  which,  in  certain  caseSy  the  fireedman  ac- 
quired the  status  of  a  foreigner  {peregrinus  dedUititu),  or  of 
a  Latin  (Laiinus  Juniamu).    Justinian  restored  the  ancient 
principle,  according  to  which  every  slave,  r^ularly  enfran- 
chised, became  in  full  right  a  Boman  citizen.    (Sd)  The  right 
of  citizenship  was  often  granted  as  a  favour,  either  to  a  whole 
community  or  to  an  individual,  by  the  people  or  the  senate 
during  the  republic,  and  by  the  reigning  prince  during  the 
empire ;  and  this  was  equivalent  to  what  the  modems  call 
naturalisation. 
How  lost       Citizenship  was  lost — (1st)  By  the  loss  of  liberty — as,  for 
instance,  when  a  Boman  became  a  prisoner  of  war.    (2d)  By 
renouncing  the  character  of  Boman  citizen,  which  to6k  place 
when  any  one  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  another  stata    (3d) 
By  a  sentence  of  deportation  or  exile,  as  a  punishment  for 
crima* 
Personal         Birth  and  fortune  are  the  two  great  sources  of  rank  and 
^^^"      personal  distinction.    The  original  aristocracy  of  Borne  were 
nobles.       the  patricians,  who  were  descended  from  the  most  ancient 
and  illustrious  families.    When  the  plebeians  became  eligible 
for  all  the  high  offices  of  state,  the  two  orders  were  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  political  capacity.    Every  citizen,  whether 
patrician  or  plebeian,  who  won  his  way  to  a  curule  magis- 
tracy, from  that  of  sedile  upwards,  acquired  personal  distinc- 
tion, which  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  who  formed 
a  class  called  nohiles,  or  men  known,  t6  distinguish  them  from 
the  ignoUles,  or  people  who  were  not  known.     "  The  charac 
»  [Gains,  76-87.]  *  MawioU.  §  74. 
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ter  of  nobility,"  says  Dr  Middleton,  "was  wholly  derived 
from  the  curole  magistracies  which  any  family  had  borne ; 
and  those  which  could  boast  of  the  greatest  number  were 
always  accounted  the  noblest,  so  that  many  plebeians  sur- 
passed the  patricians  themselves  in  the  point  of  nobility."  ^ 

As  a  class,  the  nobles  had  no  legal  privileges  beyond  the 
heraldic  distinction,  established  by  usage,  of  setting  up  the 
imagines  majarum — that  is,  waxen  masks  or  busts  of  departed 
ancestors  who  had  borne  a  curule  office.  These  imagines,  with 
the  names  and  honours  of  the  deceased  inscribed  on  them, 
were  kept  in  the  atrium.  On  festive  days  the  waxen  masks 
received  fresh  crowns  of  laurel,  and  at  great  funerals  were 
brought  out  by  men  resembling  the  deceased  in  size  and 
figure,  who  joined  in  the  solemn  procession,  and  the  whole 
race  of  ancestors  swept  along  in  front  of  the  corpse,  repre- 
sented by  living  individuals  in  proper  costuma^  A  plebeian 
who  first  attained  a  curule  office  and  became  the  founder  of 
a  noble  fEumily,  was  called  by  the  Bomans  a  novits  homo,  or 
new  man;  and  we  find  this  term  applied  to  Cicero.  Such 
a  person  could  have  no  images  of  himself  or  his  ancestors, 
because  they  were  not  made  till  after  the  death  of  the  first 
member  of  the  family  who  had  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  a 
cumle  magistrate. 

We  have  already  noticed  (p.  18)  the  numerous  titles  of  no-  TiUes  of 
faility  which  sprang  up  during  the  Lower  Empire,  and  from  SndOTCon- 
whidi  some  of  the  titles  now  in  use,  such  as  Duke  and  Count,  »*a^^e- 
were  derived. 

An  unsullied  reputation  was  necessary  to  enable  a  Boman  Civii 
citizen  to  exercise  his  rights  to  their  full  extent.^     Civil  ^^^^' 
honour  was  entirely  extinguished  by  the  loss  of  liberty  or 
citizenship— as,  for  instance,  by  being  forbidden  the  use  of 
fire  and  water.     Without  losing  liberty  or  citizenship,  the 
Boman  citizen  might  be  deprived  of  particular  rights  for 

*  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  voL  i.  etatus,  legibos  ac  moribus  compro- 
p.  141,  note.  batus,  qni  ex  delicto  nostro  aactori- 

*  Becker's  GaUas,  translated  by  tate  legam  aut  minnitor,  aut  consu 
Metcalfe  [2d  ed.],  p.  512.  niitur. '— Dig.  50. 13.  5,  g  1. 

3  *  ExisHmatio  est  dignitatis  illass 
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ignominy.  Persons  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  and  those 
who  followed  disreputable  employments,  were  by  law  de- 
clared in£etmous,  and  were  placed  under  important  civil  re- 
strictions. They  were  deprived  of  political  rights,  having 
neither  the  sufi&age  nor  access  to  public  honours,  and  they 
laboured  under  various  incapacities  even  in  their  private 
rights.  Infamy  resulted  from  condemnation  in  eijudieium 
publicwnij  from  being  convicted  of  certain  ofiTences,  such  as 
robbery,  theft,  perjury,  or  fraud ;  bom  appearing  on  a  public 
stage  as  an  actor  or  gladiator ;  from  ignominious  expulsion 
from  the  army ;  from  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in  prostitn- 
tion  and  other  disreputable  occupations ;  and  from  a  variety 
of  acts  involving  gross  moral  turpituda^ 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  censors,  in  superintending  pub- 
lic morality,  to  deprive  senators  of  their  dignity,  to  remove 
knights  from  the  equestrian  order,  and  even  to  strip  a  citizen 
of  all  his  political  rights  by  classing  him  among  the  ocrarii 
The  censors  could  also  put  a  nota  eensoria  opposite  a  man's 
name  in  the  roll  of  citizens ;  and  this  might  be  done  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  without  special  inquiry,  though  they 
^  generally  acted  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  The  noia 
eensoria  produced  no  effect  except  during  the  magistracy 
of  the  censor  who  imposed  it.  In  this  respect  it  differed 
essentially  from  infamy,  which  was  perpetual,  unless  the 
stigma  was  removed  by  the  prerogative  of  the  people  or  the 
emperor.* 
RcOieion  as  Originally,  when  the  Bomans  all  followed  the  same  pagan 
d^xi^u.  worship,  religion  could  occasion  no  difference  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights.  Under  the  Christian  emperors,  heretics 
and  apostates,  as  well  as  pagans  and  Jews,  were  subjected  to 
vexatious  restrictions,  particularly  as  regarded  their  capacity 
to  succeed  to  property  and  to  make  a  will.  Only  orthodox 
Christians,  who  recognised  the  decisions  of  the  four  oecumeni- 
cal councils,  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.' 

»  Dig.  8.  2.    Cod.  2.  12.  «  MarezoU,  §  77.     Maynx,  {  lOe. 

s  Maynz,  §  105. 
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In  France,  prior  to  1789,  there  were  many  Frenchmen  who  Before 
did  not  enjoy  civil  rights,  or  only  did  so  imperfectly  and  un-  JJSaU^  oi 
equally.  Serfs  were  numerous ;  native-bom  Jews  were  con-  «^rigi*^ 
sidered  as  foreigners ;  persons  devoted  to  a  religious  life  were 
supposed  to  be  civilly  dead ;  Protestants  were  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  offica  The  rights  of  other  Frenchmen 
varied  according  to  the  order  to  which  they  belonged — to  the 
dergy,  the  nobility,  the  army,  the  law,  finance,  or  any  other 
public  department.  That  portion  of  the  community  called  the 
Hers  Uaif  or  roturiera,  supported  vexatious  burdens  from  which 
the  deigy  and  nobility  were  wholly  free,  but  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  prerogatives  of  these  privileged  orders.  Another 
fertile  source  of  controversy  was  that  the  civil  rights  to 
which  a  man  was  entitled  depended  upon  whether  he  was 
bom  or  domiciled  in  the  country  of  the  written  law,  where 
the  Koman  jurisprudence  prevailed,  or  was  a  native  of  the 
country  of  customary  law,  in  which  province  differed  from 
province,  and  county  from  county,  in  the  nature  of  its  usages. 
Property  was  governed  as  variously  as  persons.  Inequality 
ruled  the  soil  as  well  as  individuals,  and  pervaded  every 
sphere  of  social  life. 

Privileged  castes  and  exclusive  rights  received  their  death- 
blow at  the  Revolution.    The  law  of  24th  December  1789 
raised  all  Frenchmen  who  were  not  Catholics  to  the  rank  of 
citizens ;  that  of  15th  March  1790  emancipated  the  serfis ; 
that  of  27th  September  1791  nationalised  the  Jews.    Shortly 
afterwards  persons  devoted  to  religion  as  monks  or  nuns  were 
restored  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  civil  life.^     Finally,  Equality  of 
equality  of  civil  rights  was  established  among  all  French-  ^^^ 
men  by  the  Civil  Code,  which  declares— (Ist)  "The  exercise  ^^•• 
of  civil  rights  is  independent  of  the  quality  of  citizen,  which 
can  only  be  acquired  and  maintained  in  conformity  with 
constitutional  law."     (2d)  "Every  Frenchman  shall  enjoy 
civil  rights."  * 

*  PaiUiet.  Manuel  da  Droit  Fran-         •  Code  CivU,  art.  7,  a 
fail,  8ih  ed.,  p.  8,  note. 
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Whoare  In  France,  lawful  children,  whereyer  bom,  are  held  to  be 
Fieiidi  members  of  that  state  to  which  their  feithers  belong  at  the  time 
sobjecu.  ^f  ^j^^  birth,  but  may  choose,  if  they  prefer  it^  the  nationality 
of  their  place  of  birth.  A  child  bom  in  France  of  foreign 
parents  may,  within  one  year  after  he  has  attained  majorify, 
claim  to  be  a  Frenchman ;  if  he  is  not  then  in  France,  he 
must  declare  his  intention  to  reside  there,  and  he  must  fix 
his  domicile  there  within  one  year  after  snch  dedaxation.^ 

Some  states  have  adopted  the  principle  of  complete  redjfto- 
city,  by  treating  foreigners  in  the  same  manner  as  their  subjects 
are  trotted  in  the  country  to  which  these  foreigners  belong.* 
Other  states  regard  certain  rights  as  absolutely  inher^it  in  the 
quality  of  citizens,  so  as  to  exclude  foreigners  from  their  enjoy- 
ment Thus  Britain  does  not  permit  foreigners  to  acquire  real 
property  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. — [See  Note  2,  p.  9L] 
Rigbtsof  In  France  a  foreigner  enjoys  the  same  civil  rights  as  those 
^^vSmet,  which  are  allowed  by  treaty  to  Frenchmen  in  the  country 
to  which  the  foreigner  belongs.  Moreover,  a  foreigner  who 
has  obtained  permission  fix)m  the  sovereign  to  establish  his 
domicile  in  France,  will,  so  long  as  he  resides  therei  enjoy  all 
civil  rights.*  The  droit  cPavbainey  or  right  of  succeeding  to 
the  effects  of  a  deceased  alien,  formerly  claimed  by  the  crown 
of  France,  was  finally  abrogated  by  the  law  of  14th  July 
1819,  so  that  foreigners  are  now  placed  on  the  same  footing 
in  respect  to  succession  as  native  Frenchmen.  A  foreigner 
can  buy  and  hold  land  in  France  without  any  permission 
from  the  crown  or  l^islature.' 

1  Code  Civil,  art  9,  10.  hold  public  offices  in  France ;  m 

•  The  principle  of  reciprocity  can-  discharge  any  ecclesiastical  fonctkA 

not   be   invoked   by   foreigners   in  without  permission  of  the  Gotob- 

France   in   criminal   matters.     Al-  ment ;  nor  exercise  the  profession  d 

though,  previously  to  the  Act   88  advocate ;  nor  pablish  a  jooinal  is 

Vict  c   14,  sect   6,  a  Frenchman  France;  and  foreigners,  whethsr  in 

tried  in  England  lor  crime  might  de-  France  or  not,  cannot  oomplsln  oi 

mand  that  half  of  the  jary  shonld  the  frandnlent  use  by  FrencfaoMn  of 

be  his  own  countrymen,  an  English-  their  trade-marks.     Les  Codes  An- 

man  in  France  had  no  such  privilege,  not&  de  Sirey,  voL  1.  p.  69,  w].,  eo. 

24th  April  1816.    Sirey,  16.  2.  144.  1867,  par  P.  GUbert 
Foreigners  in  France  have  copyright         •  Code  Civil,  art  11,  18. 
in  their  literary  works ;  they  may         '  Pailliet,  Manuel  dn  Droit  Fian- 

obtain  patents  for  inventions ;  they  (ais,  8th  ed.,  p.  10. 
cannot  be  tutors  to  Frenchmen ;  nor 
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r  law,  all  persons  bom  in  the  British  dominions—  who  are 
.Uier  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  territories  thereto  sntiBh 
[ — whether  their  parents  be  natives  or  foreigners,  "^^J*"'"- 
to  be  natural -bom  subjects  of  Britain.    Further, 
ren  bom  abroad,  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers 
Etther's  side  were  natural -bom  subjects,  are  now 
o  be  natural  -  bom  subjects  themselves,  unless  the 

of  such  children  at  the  time  of  their  birth  were 

of  treason,  or  were  liable  for  the  penalties  of  treason. 

rson  bom  of  a  British  mother  abroad  may  hold  real 

lal  estates  in  this  country ;  and  if  an  alien  woman 

latural-bom  subject^  or  person  naturalised,  she  be- 

t>  facto  naturalised.^ 

on  who  is  the  subject  of  a  friendly  state  may  hold  Rights  of 

oies  of  personal  property,  except  chattels  real  and  i^  sfualn. 

lipping,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  natural-bom  sub- 

le  subject  of  a  friendly  state  may  also,  for  the  pur- 

esidence  or  occupation,  hold  lands,  houses,  or  tene- 

any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.' 
;ht  of  asylum  accorded  to  political  refugees  is  not 
ible  with  the  surrender  of  criminals.     Upon  this 

Britain  has  entered  into  extradition  treaties  with 
Qd  the  United  States  of  America  for  mutually  de- 
ip  to  justice  persons  charged  with  murder,  piracy, 
forgery,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either 
itracting  states.^ 
•ly  naturalisation  could  not  be  obtained  in  this 

I'a  Com.  on  Laws  of  Eng-     finned  by  6  &  7  Vict  c.  76.    Treaty 
.,  voL  ii.  p.  418.  [7th  ed.,     with  United  States,  1842,  confirmed 
by  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  76.    [These  two 
rid  c  66,  8.  4,  5.    [Re-     Acts  are  repealed  by  the  Extradition 
the  Naturalisation  Acts,     Act  (1870),  83  &  84  Vict  c.  62,  by 
.  c.  14, 102  (1870),  amend-     which  the  working  of  these  treaties 
t  86  Vict   c.   80  (1872).      is    regulated.      Extradition    treaties 
now  hold    property    of     have  since  been  concluded  with  sev- 
in  the  same  way  as  British     eral  other  countries.  ]  Phillimore,  In- 
ternational Law,  vol.  i.  p.  427.     [2d 
with  France,  1848,  con-     ed.,  i.  p.  468-460. 
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Naturaiisa-  country  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  now,  under  the 
oh^n^.  Act  7  &  8  Vict  c.  66,  s.  8,*  naturalisation  is  conferred  by 
the  certificate  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  taken  thereupon.  The  granting  of  this  certifi- 
cate is  discretionary,  and  it  must  except  the  capacity  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  or  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  may  except  any  other  rights  and  capacities 
belonging  to  a  British  subject.* 

As  naturalisation  involves  the  acquisition  of  a  new  national 
character,  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the 
old.  In  principle,  no  one  should  be  a  citizen  of  two  nations 
at  the  same  time,  because,  in  the  event  of  a  war  arising  be- 
tween them,  he  would  be  involvefd  in  conflicting  duties  by  a 
divided  allegiance.  Yet,  with  singular  inconsistency,  some 
of  the  states  which  readily  admit  foreigners  as  citizens, 
strenuously  insist  on  the  perpetual  allegiance  of  their  own 
subjects. 
Discordant  In  Britain,  as  well  as  in  America,  allegiance  is  r^arded 
fliie^imce.  &s  a  perpetual  obligation,  or  at  least  one  that  cannot  be  re- 
nounced or  dissolved  without  the  mutual  consent  of  sovereign 
and  subject^  We  have  already  shown  that  an  opposite 
doctrine  of  a  national  character,  freely  chosen  by  the  person, 
was  recognised  by  the  Boman  law ;  and  the  same  principle 
is  adopted  in  the  French  Civil  Code,  which  declares  tiie 
character  of  a  French  subject  to  be  lost  by  naturalisation 
in  a  foreign  country,  by  accepting  public  employment  from 
a  foreign  government  without  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign 
of  France,  and  by  every  establishment  made  in  a  foieign 
country  without  the  intention  of  returning,  in  which  light, 
however,  no  establishments  for  commercial  purposes  are  to 
be  regarded.*  Similar  regulations  exist  in  other  Continental 
states.^ 

^  [Certificates  of  naturalisation  are  Law,  p.  21.  2  Kent's  CommentariM 
now  granted  in  accordance  with  the  on  American  Law,  10th  ed.,  p.  10. 
provisions  of  83  k  84  Vict,  c  14,  §  7.]     [See  below,  Note  6.] 

«  [Under  the  Act  of  1870,  natural-         *  Code  Civil,  art  17. 

isation  '  shall  not  qualify  an  alien  for        ^  [And  now  in  Great  Britain  also^ 

any  office  or  for  any  municipal,  parlia-     with  certain  provisos  in  &your  of  pe^ 

mentary,  or  other  franchise.'    §  2.]        sons  desirous  of  recovering  their  Brit- 

•  Westloke's  Private  International     ish  nationality.     Act  1870,  §  6.] 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


OF  SLAVERY. 


In  this  country,  labour,  being  voluntary,  rests  upon  contract, 
and  the  master's  authority  over  the  servant  extends  no 
farther  than  the  terms  of  the  contract  permit.  For  this 
reason  slavery  possesses  for  us  only  a  sort  of  historical 
interest ;  but  it  enters  so  deeply  into  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  Bomans,  that  some  brief  notice  of  it.  may  not  be 
without  its  use. 

In  principle,  the  Boman  jurists  acknowledge  that  all  men 
are  originally  free  by  natural  law;  and  they  ascribe  the 
power  of  masters  over  their  slaves  entirely  to  the  law  and 
general  custom  of  nations.  Slavery  is  accordingly  defined, 
"  oonstitntio  juris  gentium,  qua  quis,  dominio  alieno,  contra 
naturam,  subjicitur."  ^ 

Among  the  Romans  slavery  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  three  How 
ways.  (Ist)  Prisoners  of  war  were  considered  the  absolute  1^7 
property  of  the  captors,  and  were  either  retained  for  the 
service  of  the  State  and  employed  in  public  works,  or  were 
sold  by  auction,  svb  corona,  as  part  of  the  plunder.  (2d)  All 
the  children  of  a  female  slave  followed  the  condition  of  their 
mother,  and  belonged  to  her  master,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple applicable  to  the  offspring  of  the  lower  animals, — Partus 
sequUur  venirem.  Slaves  bom  in  the  house  of  the  master 
were  called  vemof,  as  opposed  to  those  acquired  by  purchase 
or  otherwise.  (3d)  By  judicial  sentence  Boman  citizens  might 
be  condemned  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  heinous  offences, 
like  the  galley-slaves  of  modem  times.^ 

1  Dig.  ].  5.  4,  i  1.     [G&iiiB,  1.  62-     1.  8.  2. 
Hi.     Inst  1.  8.     Dig.  1.  6.]    Inst  *  MarezoU,  §  71. 
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According  to  strict  rule  a  Soman  could  not  be  the  slave 
of  another  Roman.  For  although  by  the  Twelve  Tables  an 
insolvent  debtor  might  be  made  over  to  his  creditor,  the 
law  required  that  the  debtor  should  be  sold  abroad  or  iraju 
Tiberim,  However,  if  a  free  man  above  twenty  allowed  him- 
self to  be  sold  as  a  slave  by  an  accomplice,  in  order  to  share 
the  price,  he  forfeited  his  liberty  as  a  penalty  for  the  fraud.* 
A  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave  was  liable  to  be 
reduced  to  slavery  under  the  Senatus-consultum  Claudianum;  ,| 
but  this  law  was  repealed  by  Justinian.^ 
pndition  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  the  number  of  slaves 
ofm!*"  ^^  ^v^s  small,  but  after  the  Roman  conquests  had  extended  be- 
yond Italy,  the  influx  of  captives  became  very  greats  and 
slaves  were  sold  by  dealers  in  the  public  market.  A  la^ 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  Romans  consisted  of  slaves, 
among  whom  many  were  artisans,  whose  labour  yielded  a 
highly  profitable  return.  All  slaves  were  under  the  power 
of  their  master.  He  had  absolute  control  over  their  actions^ 
their  industry,  and  their  labour;  whatever  they  acquired 
belonged  to  him ;  and  he  could  transfer  them,  like  his  goods 
and  chattels,  by  sale,  gift,  or  legacy,  to  any  one  he  pleased. 
Tliey  had  no  political  or  civil  rights,^  and  were  in  most  re- 
spects considered  in  law  as  things  rather  than  persons.  If 
they  were  sometimes  allowed  to  retain  part  of  their  gains  as  a 
2^eculium,  this  was  regarded  as  a  favour  rather  than  a  rightw 

During  the  republic,  and  for  a  considerable  time  under  the 
empire,  the  master  had  the  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  slaves.^  Historians  and  poets  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  dark  side  of  slave  life,  and  draw  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  this  unhappy  class 
were  exposed.  The  Roman  slaves  were  too  often  despised 
by  rich  and  poor,  and  when  they  grew  old,  were  sometimes 
left  to  die  of  starvation.  The  jaded  voluptuary  could  scouige, 
brand,  or  torture  his  slaves  at  pleasure ;   and  even  in  the 

'  [Inst.  1.  3.  4.     Dig.  1.  6.  6,  pr.]  afterwards  modified  by  Justinian.— 

2  Cod.  7.  24.    [Gains,  1.  91,  160.]  Inst.  8.  6.  10.)    'Servile  capnt  nnl- 

3  ['Servilis    nulla    cognatio    est.'  Inm  jus  habet*— Dig.  4.  6.  8,  §  1.] 
Ulp.  12.  3.     (But  this  principle  was         *  [Gains,  1.  52.] 
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istan  age  we  read  of  Vedius  PoUio  having  ordered  one 
is  domestics^  who  had  broken  a  crystal  goblet,  to  be 
into  his  fish-pond  to  feed  his  lampreys.  Female  slaves 
'  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses  from 
i  caprice,  or  for  the  most  venial  mistakes  in  arranging 
oiysteries  of  the  toilet.  Ulpian  informs  ns  that  a  Boman 
sei  called  Umbricia  was  banished  for  five  years  by  the 
>eror  Hadrian  for  atrocious  cruelty  to  her  female  slaves.^ 
y  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius,  mentioned  in  the 
itutes,  a  master  who  wilfully  put  his  slave  to  death  was 
Bred  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  The  same  emperor  issued  a 
lipt  to  protect  slaves  from  cruelty  and  oppression,  direct- 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  inquire  into  the  complaints 
U  slaves  who  took  refuge  in  temples,  or  at  the  statues  of 
emperor  which  were  placed  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
if  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  treated  with  unreason- 
J  severity,  to  order  them  to  be  sold,  so  that  they  might 
er  return  again  to  the  same  master.'  By  these  and 
ilar  measures  the  condition  of  slaves  was  in  some  degree 
iliorated ;  but  the  master  still  retained  a  power  of  correc- 
i  over  them,  which  was  substantially  imlimited,  and  led  to 
it  abuses.  For  even  if  the  slave  died  in  consequence  of 
chastisement  inflicted  on  him,  the  master  had  no  proso.- 
ion  to  dread,  unless  it  appeared  that  he  intended  to  kilL^ 
between  slaves  and  free  men  we  find,  in  the  Soman  em-  Coioni  or 
3,  a  class  of  persons  who  occupied  an  intermediate  position ; 
se  are  the  colani,  sometimes  called  adscriptitii  or  servi 
y» — that  is,  serfs  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  for  the 
pose  of  cultivation,  and  were  transferred  along  with  the 
d  when  it  was  sold.*  Some  authors,  such  as  Savigny,  are 
opinion  that  this  institution  goes  no  farther  back  than  the 
rn  of  Diocletian,  though  they  admit  that  traces  of  it  ex- 
d  at  an  earlier  period.  But  other  writers  think  serfs  are 
nore  ancient  origin. 

Dig.  1.  6.  2.  about  A.D.  61.     Dig.  48.  8.  11,  §  2.] 

Inat  1.  8.  2.     [CraioB,  1.  53.— A  >  Mos.  et  Rom.   Legum  Collatio, 

earlier  measure  for  the  protection  tit.  3,  c.  2. 

laves  was  the  Lex  Tetronia,  passed  *  [Cod.  11.  47-70.  j 
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How 

slavery 
wa«  ter- 


Effects  of 
manuniis- 
sion. 


These  serfs  could  contract  marriage,  and  were  r^arded  in 
law  as  persons  capable  of  enjoying  certain  righta  But  in 
other  respects  their  condition  strongly  resembled  that  of 
ordinary  slaves.  Their  master  had  the  power  of  chastiae- 
ment,  and  they  could  not  dispose  of  their  effects  without  his 
consent  Originally  the  colonus  was  so  strictly  attached  to 
the  land  that  he  could  not  be  separated  from  it  by  enfran- 
chisement; but  afterwards  this  rigour  disappeared. ^ 

Masters  were  entitled  to  give  liberty  to  their  slaves  by 
manumission.  In  ancient  times  this  was  usually  done  in 
three  ways.  (1st)  By  the  census,  or  putting  the  slave's  name 
on  the  censor's  roll.  (2d)  By  the  vindicta  or  lictor^s  rod,  a 
ceremony  performed  in  presence  of  the  praetor.  And — (3d) 
By  the  master  in  his  testament  conferring  freedom  on  his 
slave.  Some  other  less  solemn  forms  of  emancipation  were 
afterwards  introduced  by  the  Boman  emperors,  such  as  tft 
ecdcsiis,  inter  amicos,  per  epistolam,  per  convivium.^  At  first 
the  power  of  enfranchisement,  being  founded  on  the  mastei^s 
right  of  property,  was  absolutely  unlimited ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently restrained  by  the  laws  JElio,  Sentia  and  Furia 
Caninia,  and  indirectly  by  the  law  Junia  Norbana ;  but,  in 
order  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  freedom,  these  laws 
were  repealed  by  Justinian. 

Originally,  all  freedmen  emancipated  according  to  the  pro- 
per forms  became  Eoman  citizens,  though  they  were  natundly 
looked  down  upon  as  inferiors  by  those  who  had  no  taint  of 
servile  blood.  Under  Augustus  there  were  three  classes  of 
freedmen.  (1st)  Tliose  who  had  the  full  rights  of  citiaena 
(2d)  The  Latiui  Juniani,  who  had  only  the  privileges  which 
the  Latins  enjoyed  before  the  social  war.  And — (3d)  The 
dedititii,  who  were  for  ever  debarred  from  attaining  the  rank 
of  Eoman  citizens.  All  these  distinctions  among  freedmen 
were  swept  away  by  the  bold  innovations  of  Justinian.' 

p.  110-112,  a  class  created  by  the  Lex  Jania  Nor- 
bana, A.D.  19,  had  no  eonnubimm^  intl 
their  limited  jua  commereii  did  not 
include  the  testametUi  faeiio,  or  right 
to  make  a  will  and  take  under  a  will; 
but  they  were  not  precluded  from  re- 


1  De  Fresquct,  vol.  i. 
Du  Colonat. 

«  Inst.  1.  6.  2.     Ulp.  1.  7-9. 

"  [The  Latini  Juniani^  or  freedmen 
whose  manumission  had  not  been  at- 
ten<1ed  with  all  the  legal  solemnities, 
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I  privily  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  at  first  Gold  ring. 
ed  to  the  equestrian  order,  was  extended  to  all  classes 
mui  or  free-born  subjects.    If  any  one  who  was  free  at 
rth  was  reduced  to  slavery  and  afterwards  recovered  his 

f,  he  did  not  cease  to  be  considered  ingenuiis.  But  a 
oan,  if  bom  a  slave,  had  no  right  to  wear  the  gold  ring, 
ich  great  importance  was  attached,  unless  he  obtained 
ink  of  free-bom  by  special  grant  from  the  emperor.* 
Dgth,  when  all  freedmen  without  distinction  became 
Q  citizens,  Justinian  conferred  on  them  the  right  of 
ig  the  gold  ring,  which  till  then  had  been  the  distin- 
ng  symbol  of  a  man  who  had  been  free  at  his  birth.^ 

BT  emancipation,  the  master,  as  patron,  retained  certain  Relations 
over  his  freedman.     The  freedman  was  required  to  ^^j?* 
certain  d^ree  of  respect,  and  to  perform  certain  ser-  ^J^^*'** 
to  his  patron.     Thus,  if  the  patron  was  reduced  to 
y,  the  freedman  was  bound  to  support  him  according 
abilities.    On  the  other  hand,  the  patron  who  failed  to 
rt  his  freedman  when  poor,  was  deprived  of  the  rights 
:tmage.   When  a  freedman  died  intestate,  without  heirs, 
mer  master,  as  patron,  succeeded  to  his  effects, 
ancient  condition  of  villenage  in  £ngland  expired 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  no 

Scnarum  po$ie8$ume$  nndjidei-  cretion,  fonned  a  class  created  by  the 

I — ie.,  inheritances  and  Icga-  Lex  iElia  Sentia,  a.d.  4,  and  consist- 

feoooidaace  with  the  ju$  gen^  ed   of  mannmitted  slaves  who  had 

Dn  their  death  their  property  been  gnilty  of  some  infamoas  crime. 

ti«ir  patrons  or  hiA  heirs,  and  They  were  absolutely  deprived  of  all 

ire  therefore  said  to  *live  as  capacity  for  civil  rights,  and  were  not 

B,  and  die  as  slaves.*    (Inst,  allowed  to  come  within  a  hundred 

•   There  were,  however,  many  miles  of  Rome.    Gains,  1.  18-41 ;  3. 

which  they  Gonld  acquire  fuU  74-76.     Ulp.  1.  11 ;  20.  14;  22.  2. 

lip :  by  Ueratio,  or  renewed  Inst  1.  6.  3  ;  1.  6.  Cod.  7.  6.  k  6.] 
Mkm  with  all  the  legal  re-         ^  *  Ingenuus   est   qui    statim    ut 

nts;  by  imperial  rescript ;  by  natus  est  liber  est.'— Inst.  1.  4.  pr. 

g,  'liberomm  quserendomm  'Libertini  sunt  qui  ex  justa  scrvi- 
lad  afterwards  exhibiting  an  tute  manumissi  sunt.' — Inst.  1.  5.  pr. 
hu '  of  the  marriage ;  and  also  [ Dig.  40. 10  (de  jure  aur.  annulorum) ; 
MOW,  eedi/icio,  or  piatrino^  38.  2.  3,  pr — Frag.  Vat.  226.  Cod. 
rioua  public  services.  The  6.  8.]  See  also  Pothier's  Pandects, 
i,  a  term  originaUy  applied  to  bk.  40,  t.  10. 

who  had  torrendered  at  dls-         '  Nov.  78,  ch.  1,  2. 
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other  form  of  slavery  was  recognised  by  law,  though  a  dif- 
ferent rule  prevailed  in  the  colonies.  In  the  case  of  James 
Somerset,  the  negro  who  was  brought  before  the  Cioiut  of 
Eing^s  Bench  by  habeas  corpus  in  1772,  it  was  decided  that 
a  slave  could  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country  back  to 
the  colonies  by  his  master.^  A  similar  question  arose  in 
Scotland,  in  the  case  of  Knight  v.  Wedderbum,  in  1778, 
where  it  was  declared  that  the  negro  was  in  all  respects 
free.*  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the 
colliers  and  salters  in  Scotland  remained  in  a  condition 
resembling  that  of  slaves  till  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  They  were  bound  to  continue  their  service  dur- 
ing their  lives,  were  fixed  to  their  place  of  employment, 
and  sold  with  the  works  to  which  they  belonged.'  In  1775. 
an  Act  was  passed  for  their  relief ;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
practically  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  this  class  of  work-people,  and  because  enfran- 
chisement  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  decree  in  the  Sheriff 
Court  It  was  not  till  1799  that  their  freedom  was  estab- 
lished, so  as  to  relieve  the  soil  of  Britain  from  the  reproach 
of  slavery.* 

In  modem  times,  slavery  is  still  maintained  in  Asia, 
Slavery  in  A&ica,  and  some  parts  of  America.  But  in  Europe  it  grad- 
™  ®™  ually  disappeared,  in  its  most  obnoxious  form,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  What  is  called  serfdom,  however,  sub- 
sisted in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  not  only  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period;  and 
it  is  only  in  our  day  that  measures  have  been  taken  to  emanci- 
pate many  millions  of  serfis  in  the  Bussian  dominions  (1863). 
After  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Spaniards  and  other 
European  states  revived  the  practice  of  slavery,  by  purchas- 
ing and  transporting  African  negroes  to  be  employed  in  their 
colonies.    Great  Britain  was  the  first  among  European  powers 

1  State  Trials,  xx.  1.  *  16  Geo.  III.  c.  28 ;  89  Geo.  V\. 

*  Mor.  Diet,  p.  14,  546.  c.  56.     May's  Constitutional  Histoiy 

>  Bankton,  1.  2.  82.     Cockbnrn's  of  England,  vol  iL  p.  284.    [8d  ed. 

Memorials,  p.  76.     Chambers's  Do-  iii.  pp.  87-89.] 

mestio  Annals  of  Scotland,  iii  458. 
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to  declare  the  slaye-trade  illegal,  in  1807 ;  and  in  1834,  after 
some  judicious  preparatory  jregulations,  all  the  slaves  in  her 
colonies  were  declared  free,  while  twenty  millions  sterling 
were  voted  by  Parliament  as  compensation  to  the  slave- 
owners.^ France  followed  the  same  course  in  regard  to  her 
colonies,  by  a  law  which  came  into  force  in  1848,  full  in- 
demnity having  been  allowed  to  the  masters.^ 

1  Act  8  &  4  WiU.  IV.  c  78.  Lettres,  et  des  Arts,  voce  Esclayage. 

'  BoniUet,  Diet  des  Sciences,  des 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OF  MARRIAGE. 
I.  —  ROMAN     LAW. 

Sect.  1. — CansHtution  of  Marriage. 

Nature  of  Marruge  ^  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman  enter 
mmrriage.  jjj^  ^  mutual  engagement,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law,  to 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  According  to  Modestinus — ''  Nuptise  sunt  oon- 
junctio  maris  et  foeminaB  et  consortium  omnis  vit®,  divini  ^ 
humani  juris  communicatio."^ 

The  words  "  consortium  omnis  vitse ''  must  not  be  extended 
to  the  property  of  the  spouses ;  for  each  preserved  his  or  her 
patrimony  distinct,  unless  whei*e  the  wife  was  in  nuinuof  the 
husband. 
Jtutim  Among  the   Romans,   marriage  was    distinguished   into 

^^  mairimonium  fustum  and  rum  justum.  The  first  occurred 
when  both  parties  had  the  capacity  to  enter  into  a  lawful 
marriage,  carrying  along  with  it  the  paternal  power,  and 
other  civil  rights ;  and  originally  this  was  strictly  confined  to 
Roman  citizens,  or  those  to  whom  the  jus  corvnvbii  was  con- 
ceded.' The  riiCLtrinumiurn  non  justum,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
which  connvhium  was  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  be- 
tween Zaiini,  or  foreigners,  or  between  Romans  and  foreigners,* 
though  an  equally  valid  and  binding  marriage,  did  not  confer 
the  pairia  potestaa,  and  other  important  civil  rights. 

1  [Inst.  1.  10.    Dig.  28.25.    Cod.     Mob.  et  Rom.  hegam  Coll.  6.] 
6.  1-27.     Seo  also  Gains,  1.  56-64.         *  Dig.  23.  2. 1. 
Ulp.   5.      Panl.   Sent   Rcc.   2.   10.         >  Ulp.  5.  4-5. 
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In  ancient  times,  equality  of  condition  was  required  in 
nairiage,  so  that  both  patricians  and  plebeians  married  only 
tmongst  their  own  class,  and  freedmen  were  prohibited  from 
narrying  the  freeborn.  By  the  Lex  CantUeia,  AU.c.  308,  am-  b.c.  44S. 
iubium  was  authorised  between  patricians  and  plebeians; 
tnd  by  the  Lex  Julia,  A.u.a  757,  between  freedmen  and  the  a.d.  4. 
reebom,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  regards  alliances 
nrith  &milies  of  senatorial  rank,  which  were  afterwards  re- 
noved  by  Justinian,  who  allowed  senators  to  many  whom 
^ey  pleased.^  Marriage  was  the  privilege  of  the  free  alone ; 
he  union  of  slaves  was  called  coniubemium. 

Though  certain  forms  were  necessary  to  bring  the  wife  in  JJ*j^**8« 
nanum  mariH,  these  were  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  without 


anarriage  itself;  and  the  wife  did  not  pass  under  the  power 
)f  her  husband,  unless  she  expressly  consented  to  do  so. 
A  lawfrd  marriage  could  therefore  be  entei*ed  into  either 
with  eanventio  in  manum,  or  without  it.  In  the  first  case, 
the  wife  passed  out  of  her  own  family  into  that  of  her  hus- 
band, who  acquired  all  her  property,  and  exercised  over  her 
ft  kind  of  pairia  potestas  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter.  In 
the  other  case,  the  woman  remained  in  the  power  of  her 
GBither  or  tutor,  and  retained  the  free  disposition  of  her  own 
property. 

There  were  three  modes  of  contracting  marriage  withTtoe 
manus,  called  confarrecUio,  caemptio,  and  ttsus.  Confarreatio  forms. 
was  a  solemn  religious  ceremony,  before  ten  witnesses,  in 
which  an  ox  was  sacrificed,  and  a  cake  of  wheaten  bread 
was  divided  by  the  priest  between  the  man  and  woman  as 
an  emblem  of  the  consortium  vitce,  or  life  in  common.  Co- 
$mpHo  was  a  sort  of  symbolical  purchase  of  the  wife  by  the 
husband,  per  m  et  libram,  in  presence  of  five  witnesses  and 
the  balance-holder.  Usua  was  founded  on  prescription,  by 
the  woman  cohabiting  with  the  man  as  her  husband  for  a 
whole  year,  without  having  been  absent  from  his  house  for 
three  whole  nights  following  each  other.'  In  later  times  the 
oonvefitio  in  manum  was  found  inconvenient  by  the  Boman 

1  Nov.  117,  ch.  4,  0.  translated  by  Metcalfe  [2d  ed.],  p.  158 

*  Gai  1. 109-118.   Becker's  GalloB,     etieq. 
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women,  and  these  three  ancient  Conns  of  mainage  fell  into 
disQseL  Con&neation  shared  the  fiUe  of  the  old  pagan  wor- 
ship to  which  it  belonged.  Coemption,  though  move  fre- 
quent, and  still  in  nse  in  the  time  of  Gains,  gndnally 
disappeared.  Under  the  new  sTstem,  marriage  without 
wumms  became  the  ordinary  role  of  the  common  law,  so 
that  tnarripd  women  could  di^ose  of  their  property  wiOioiit 
the  authority  of  their  husbands,  and  aniTed  at  a  d^ree  of 
liberty  unknown  to  most  systems  of  legislation,  and  oontiast- 
ing  sfcron^y  with  the  heavy  disabilities  imposed  on  wires  by 
the  common  law  of  England  and  Sootiand 

At  Bome,  marriage  was  sometimeB  preceded  by  ^pommilia, 
or  a  mutual  promise  to  many  at  a  future  period ;  ^  but  this 
was  not  essential,  and  could  not  be  enforced  by  one  of  the 
afBanced  persons  against  tl^  other,80  as  to  compel  manii^' 
Hov  mar-  By  the  Boman  law  marriage  was  contracted  by  the  simple 
^S^ed.  co°sci^^  of  the  parties.  As  a  general  rule  no  writing  of  any 
kind  was  necessary ;  but  when  the  spouses  were  d  unequsl 
conditkm,  it  became  customary  to  draw  up  a  mandage-coii- 
tract^  in  order  to  rebut  the  presumptiim  of  concobinage.  At 
firsts  Justinian  dispensed  witii  any  written  contract  as  un- 
necessary; but  he  afterwards  required  this  form  to  be 
observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
empire  and  persons  of  illustrious  rank.' 

According  to  the  general  opinion,  marriage  is  completed  by 
consent  alone — consensus  facU  nuptias;*  but  some  writen^ 
such  as  Ortolan,  think  the  marriage  is  not  perfected  tiU  after 
the  wife  has  been  delivered  over  to  the  husband,  which  is 
usually  manifested  by  the  deduetio  in  domum  mariiL  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  marriage  is  viewed  as  a  real  contract 
completed  by  tradition.^ 
impedi.  As  r^ards  physical  capacity  for  marriage,  the  Bomaos 
fixed  puberty  at  fourteen  years  of  age  for  males,  and  twelve 
for  females.*    All  below  these  ages  were  pupils,  and  could 

»  [Dig.  23.  1.     Cod.  5.  1.]  Nov.  22.  ch.  3.] 

s  CkNL  6.  1.  1.  «  Ortoljui,  hutitntas  [Sth  ed.1  tqL 

»  Not.  74,  ch.  4  ;  117,  ch.  4.  iL  p.  80. 

*  [Dig.  50.  17.  30.     Cod.  5.  4.  22.  *  [The  Frocoleians  lield  that  t  par- 


to 
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not  many.  Absolute  impotency  was  generally  considered 
a  disqualification.^  Under  Justinian's  constitution,  how- 
ever, old  age  was  no  bar  to  matrimony*  Polygamy  was 
not  permitted  by  the  Romans,  so  that  a  subsisting  mar- 
riage incapacitated  any  one  from  entering  into  a  second 
marriage. 

Relationship  within  certain  degrees,  either  of  consanguin-  BeiAUon- 
ity  or  affinity,  rendered  the  parties  incapable  of  contracting  '^^' 
maniaga  Ascendants  and  descendants  to  the  most  remote 
d^ree  could  not  marry ;  and  this  rule  applied  to  relations  by 
adoption,  even  after  Uie  tie  was  dissolved.  In  the  collateral 
line,  marriage  was  prohibited  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
including  persons  so  related  by  adoption  while  it  subsisted, 
and  also  in  the  special  case  where  one  of  the  parties  stood  in 
locoparmtis  to  the  other,  as  uncle  and  niece,  aunt  and  nephew.* 
For,  although  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  authorised  by  the 
senate  to  marry  his  niece  Agrippina,  and  this  example  was 
followed  by  some  Bomans,  the  practice  was  suppressed  by 
Constantine.'  Marriage  between  cousins-geiman,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  prohibited,  was  declared  lawful  by  Area- 
dins  and  Honorius.^ 

Degrees  prohibited  in  consanguinity  were  also  prohibited 
in  affinity,  which  is  the  connection  arising  from  marriage 
between  one  of  the  married  persons  and  the  blood  relations 
of  the  other.  Under  Constantino,  who  abrogated  the  ancient 
law,  marriage  was  prohibited  with  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
broths  and  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife.^ 

These  rules  as  to  forbidden  degrees  have  been  substantially 
adopted  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  except  that  we  do  not 
recognise  adoption.  In  the  Code  Napoleon  (articles  161, 162, 
and  163)  the  prohibitions  are  thus  expressed : — 

ticiiUr  age  should  be  fixed  as  that  of  ^  [If  caused   artificially,  but  not 

pabertj  in  all  cases,  whUe  the  Sabin-  otherwUe.    Dig.  28.  8.  89,  §  1 ;  28. 

ians  thought  that  the  status  of  pa-  2.  6.] 

berty  shoald  depend  in  each  case  on  '  [Inst.  1. 10.  1-11.] 

the  physical  development  of  the  indi-  '  Cod.  Theod.  3. 12. 1. 

TidoaL     Ulp.  11.  28.    Justinian  con-  *  Cod.  5.  4.  19. 

firmed  the  opinion  of   the  former.  *  Cod.  Theod.  3.  12, 2.    [Cod.  Just 

lost  1.  22.  pr.]  6.  6.  6.] 
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'*  In  the  direct  line  marriage  is  prohibited  between  all 
ascendants  and  descendants,  whether  lawful  or  natural,  and 
persons  connected  by  affinity  in  the  same  line. 

''  In  the  collateral  line  marriage  is  prohibited  between  the 
brother  and  sister,  whether  lawful  or  natural,  and  persons 
connected  by  affinity  in  the  same  degree. 

"Marriage  is  also  prohibited  between  uncle  and  niece, 
aunt  and  nephew." 

Some  marriages  were  prohibited  by  the  Romans  on  grounds 
of  public  policy.    So  governors  of  provinces  were  not  allowed 
to  take  wives  from  the  territory  under  their  administration  ;i 
guardians  could  not  marry  their  wards  or  give  them  in  mar- 
riage to  their  children  ;^  and  in  the  later  period  of  the  empire, 
Christians  were  not  permitted  to  marry  Jews.* 
Father's         By  the  Boman  law  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  pakrfcL- 
^h^^     fTiiZio^,  was  indispensable  to  the  marriage  of  children  under 
necessary,  po^gr ;  *  but  neither  the  consent  of  the  mother  nor  that  of 
the  guardian  was  required.    Farther,  the  tacit  consent  of  tiie 
father  was  sufficient. 
Celibacy  at     In  early  times  celibacy  was  considered  censurable  by  the 
^^'       liomans.    This  view  passed  away  in  the  general  degeneracy  of 
manners  at  Home,  especially  after  the  civil  wars  at  the  close 
of  the  republic,  when  the  conduct  of  women  of  rank  rendered 
marriage  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  men.    To  counteract 
these  evils,  Ca&sar  encouraged  marriage  by  rewards.    Augus- 
tus went  still  further,  by  passing  the  famous  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppsea,  containing  some  severe  regulations  against 
celibacy,  while  solid  favours  were  bestowed  on  those  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children.     Little  benefit  resulted 
from  these  laws,  which  operated  very  unequally  and  some- 
times oppressively,  and  they  "were  frequently  defeated  by 
the  emperors  themselves,  who  were  in  use  to  give  the/itf 
trium  liberorum  to  persons  who  had  no  children,  and  even 

1  [Dig.  28.  2.  88,  65.]  Aurelius  the  children  of  a  menU  ee^ 

*  [Dig.  28.  2.  59,  60,  62,  64,  66,     tua  could  not  contract  a  legal  mar- 
67  ;  and  48.  5.  7,  pr.  ]  riage  while  in  poUsUUe  of  their  father, 

^[Cod.  1.  9.  5.]  the  latter  being  incapable  of  giTing 

*  [So  strict  was  this  rule  originally,     his  consent.     The  same  disability  in 
that  down  to  the  reign  of  Marcus     the  case  of  sons  of  furiosi  was  not  re- 
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to  some  who  were  not  married/'  *    Gonstantiiie  abolished  the 
penalties  of  celibacy. 

Under  Augustus,  concubinage — ^the  permanent  cohabita-  ConcuUn- 
tion  of  an  unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman — was  *^ 
authorised  by  law.  The  man  who  had  a  lawful  wife  could 
not  take  a  concubine ;  neither  was  any  man  permitted  to  take 
as  a  concubine  the  wife  of  another  man,  or  to  have  more  than 
one  concubine  at  the  same  tima'  A  breach  of  these  regula- 
tions was  always  condemned,  and  fell  imder  the  head  of 
stuprum.  In  later  times  the  concubine  was  called  arnica. 
Between  persons  of  unequal  rank  concubinage  was  not  un- 
common; and  sometimes  it  was  resorted  to  by  widowers 
who  had  already  lawful  children,  and  did  not  wish  to  con- 
tract another  l^al  marriage,  as  in  the  cases  of  Vespasian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aureliua 

As  r^ards  the  fother,  the  children  born  in  concubin- 
age were  not  under  his  power,  and  were  not  entitled  to 
succeed  as  children  by  a  l^al  marriage ;  but  they  had  an 
acknowledged  &ther,  and  could  demand  support  from  him, 
besides  exercising  other  rights.'  As  regards  the  mother,  their 
rights  of  succession  were  as  extensive  as  those  of  her  lawful 
children. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubinage  was  not  fa- 
voured; but  it  subsisted  as  a  legal  institution  in  the  time 
of  Justinian.^  At  last  Leo  the  Philosopher,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  in  aj>.  887,  abrogated  the  laws  which  permitted  con- 
cubinage, as  being  contrary  to  religion  and  public  decency. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  "  should  you  prefer  a  muddy  pool,  when 
you  can  drink  at  a  purer  foimtain  ? "  ^  The  existence  of  this 
custom,  however,  was  long  prolonged  in  the  West  among  the 
Franks,  Lombards,  and  Germans;   and  it  is  notorious  that 


moved  till  the   time  of  Jnstinian.  Metcalfe  [2d  ed.],  p.  177. 

lost.  1.  10.  pr.     Cod.  5.  4.  26.— If,  •  Paul.  2.  20.    [Dig.  25.  7.] 

howerer,    the    father   withheld   his  *  [No7.  18,  ch.  5. ;  89,  ch.  12.] 

ooDMot  nnretsonably,  it  could  be  dis-  *  Dig.  25.  7.    Cod.  5.  26. 

penaed  with  by  judicial   authority.  ^  Leon.   Const.   91.    Ortolan,  In- 

Dig.  23.  2.  19.]  stitutes  [8th  ed.],  vol  ii.  p.  102,  note. 
'   ^  Beckei'B   Callus,  transUted    by 
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the  clergy  for  some  time  gave  themselves  up  to  it  without 
restraint^ 


Sect  2. — Effects  of  Raman  Marriage. 

Effect  on        As  a  general  rule  resulting  £rom  the  consortium  viUis,  the 

Iq^^^.^    wife  followed  the  domicile  of  the  husband,  and  was  entitled 

to  protection  and  support  £rom  him.    She  took  his  name  and 

rank,  and  retained  them  even  after  his  death,  so  long  as  she 

did  not  enter  into  a  second  marriage.' 

All  the  children  bom  of  a  lawfid  marriage  fell  nnder  the 
paternal  power  of  the  husband,  who  was  always  presumed  to 
be  the  father,  unless  the  contrary  was  established  by  oertain 
proof.'  A  child  was  held  to  have  been  conceived  during  the 
marriage,  if  it  was  bom  not  more  than  ten  months  after  its 
dissolution.* 
Effect  on  With  regard  to  the  property  of  the  spouses,  we  have  already 
l"»p«  y-  explained  that,  in  early  times,  when  marriage  was  entered 
into  with  the  conventio  in  manum,  the  wife  came  entirely 
under  the  power  of  her  husband,  and  all  her  property  de- 
volved on  him.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  the  conventio 
was  abandoned,  marriage  had  no  efTect  in  rendering  the  pro- 
perty of  the  spouses  common ;  on  the  contrary,  each  was 
entitled  to  preserve  what  was  his  or  her  own,  and  to  diepoee 
of  it  at  pleasura  If,  therefore,  the  wife  was  sui  Juris,  and 
had  a  private  fortune,  she  retained  it  as  her  own  property, 
entirely  separated  from  that  of  her  husband. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  a  contract  of  marriage 
was  frequently  entered  into,  to  regulate  the  pecuniaiy  rights 
of  the  spouses.  In  early  times  these  contracts  were  unknown, 
and  were  unnecessary  in  the  marriage  with  nianus;  but  when 
the  maniLs  had  become  obsolete,  the  want  of  such  agreements 
was  felt. 

^  Ducange,  voce  Concubina.    Trop-  '  Mackeldey[Beving*8timiUElatkml 

long,  De  r  Influence  da  Christianisme  §  550. 

8ur  le  Droit  Civil  dea  Romains,  p.  •  Dig.  1.  6.  6. 

247.  «  Dig.  88.  16.  8,  §  11. 
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It  was  considered  the  duty  of  the  father  to  give  his  daugh-  dom  or 
r  a  marriage-portion  or  dowry,  in  proportion  to  his  means.^  dowry. 
och  dowry  was  called  do8  prqfectitia.  When  the  marriage- 
>ition  was  given  by  the  wife  from  her  own  property,  or  by 
17  third  person,  it  was  called  dos  advmtUia?  However,  the 
institation  of  a  doa  was  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  mar- 
age  ;  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  were  regulated  by 
3ecial  convention.  The  husband  had  the  sole  management 
r  the  dos,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  during  the  marriage ;  and  he 
raid  even  exercise  over  it  all  acts  of  ownership,  so  far  as  it 
DDSisted  of  movables,  but  he  could  not  alienate  or  encumber 
ny  part  of  it  which  was  immovable,  or  invested  in  land,  even 
ith  his  v^e's  consent.  As  a  general  rule,  the  husband's 
ight  to  the  doB  ceased  on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
Locording  to  the  last  state  of  the  Roman  law,  when  the  mar- 
iage  was  dissolved  the  marriage-portion  was  restored  to  the 
dfe  or  her  heirs,  and,  exceptionally,  to  the  wife's  father  {pro- 
Ki/Uia  das),  or  to  the  third  person  who  had  made  the  advance, 
rhen  this  had  been  done  under  an  express  reservation  that  it 
bould  return  to  him  {reeq>titia  dos),^  A  different  course 
light  be  adopted  by  special  convention,  as  it  might  be  stip- 
lated  in  the  marriage -contract  that  the  husband  should 
itain  the  dos,  if  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  wife  pi*e- 
Bceafflng  him/ 

All  'the  property  of  the  wife  not  comprehended  in  the 
owiy  was  called  paraphernal  (paraphema) ;  the  wife  re- 
lained  proprietor  of  it,  and  the  husband  had  no  rights  over 
\,  beyond  those  which  she  might  relinquish  in  his  favour.^ 

The  donatio  propter  nvptias  was  a  provision  made  by  the  Donatio 
usband  for  the  wife,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  by  way  of  joint-  SJ^S*. 
16,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  him.    While  the  marriage 
absisted  the  husband  had  the  management  of  the  whole  fund, 


1  [And  by  the  Lex  Julia  (et  Papia  *  [Ulp.  6.  8.] 

oppea)  he  might  be  compeUed  to  do  '  [CTlp.    6,  i,  5;  Cod.  5.  18.   1, 

>,    Dig.  28.  2.  19.     The  obligation  §§  5,  7.] 

as  extended  by  Justinian  to  onor-  ^  MarezoU,  §  165. 

lodox  mothers  and  ascendants  of  or-  ^  CkxL    6.    14.     [Dig.    23.  &  9, 

iodox  chUdren.    Cod.  1.  5.  19,  §  1.]  |  8.] 
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and  applied  the  funds  or  profits  to  support  the  burdens  of 
matrimony.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  husband,  the  donation  propter  nuptias  fell  to  the  wife ; 
but  if  she  predeceased  him,  it  was  retained  by  the  husband  as 
his  own  absolute  property.^ 

In  certain  circumstances  marriage  gave  rise  to  lecipiocal 
rights  of  succession  between  the  spouses,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  law  of  succession. 
DonrntioDB       To  preserve  the  marriage  relation  in  its  purity,  neither 
hnsbwd     husband  nor  wife,  as  a  general  rule,  could  make  a  gift  of 
ami  wife,    anything  to  each  other  during  the  marriage.    Under  Septim- 
ius  Severus  the  strictness  of  the  law  as  to  these  donations 
was  relaxed,  and  they  became  valid  if  the  donor  died  first 
without  having  revoked  them.    There  were  also  excei^tioiu 
to  the  general  rule.     Some  donations  between  husband  and 
wife  were,  from  their  nature,  valid  and  irrevocable^  such  as 
remuneratory  grants,  or  those  made  with  a  view  to  a  divoioe; 
and  a  woman  could  make  gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  certain  honours.^ 
How  far         The  Abb^  Reury  states,  that  marriage  was  considered  by 
n^^  *  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  an  ecclesiastical 
ceremony,  as  Well  as  a  civil  ceremony.     But  other  eminent  writers  take 
a  different  view,  and  contend  that  the  authorities  cited  by 
Fleury  do  not  support  his  assertion.     Among  the  Eomans 
marriage  was  purely  a  civil  contract,  and  so  it  remained  in 
the  time  of  Justinian.     The  Emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
A.D.  886,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  declared  ecclesi- 
astical benediction  necessary  to  marriage ;  but  his  constita- 
tion  was  in  force  in  the  Eastern  empire  only.    Among  the 
early  barbarian  codes  no  mention  is  made  of  this  ceremony; 
and  in  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours  marriage  is  treated  as 
a  civil  contract. 

In  most  countries  the  marriage  ceremony  is  now  performed 
in  presence  of  a  clergyman,  and  accompanied  with  the  nuptial 
benediction,  or  other  religious  observances.     These  religious 

»  Inst.  2.  7.  3.     Cod.  5.  3.  eldey,  §   5Q6,     [See  also  IHp.  7. 1. 

•  Dig.  2i.  1.     Cod.  5.  16.     Mack-     Paul.  Sent  Rec.  2.  23.]  . 
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forms,  however,  are  not  essential  to  the  validiiy  of  marriage, 
any  further  than  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
poBitive  institutions  of  any  particular  State ;  for  it  belongs  to 
the  secular  power  alone  to  determine  what  forms,  if  any, 
shall  be  required  in  addition  to  the  consent  of  the  parties,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  valid  marriaga  Blackstone  observes, 
^  The  intervention  of  a  priest  to  solemnise  this  contract  is 
merelj  juris  pasitivi,  and  not  juris  ncUuralis  aut  divini*'  ^ 

Before  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  November  Decree  of 
1563,  which  declared  that  after  that  date  all  marriages  not  Tnn^  ^' 
ooatiacted  in  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  ^^^ 
ahonid  be  void,  private  marriages  without  the  intervention 
of  the  deigy  were  recognised  throughout  OhristendouL    This 
fSamous  decree  is  stigmatised  by  Pothier  as  a  clerical  usurpa- 
tion, which  never  had  any  authority  in  France.     Fifty-six 
prelates  voted  against  it    Maillard,  the  Dean  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  we  are  told,  declared  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  unsound  in  principle,  the  first  mar- 
riage between  Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  the  pattern  for  all 
others,  having  been  contracted  privately  without  witnesses.^ 


II. — FRENCH   LAW  OF   MARRIAGE. 

By  the  Code  Napoleon  marriage  in  France  requires  to  be  ^■^- 
Gelebrated  before  a  civil  officer  of  the  domicile  of  one  of  the  tnctedUn 
Contracting  parties,  in  presence  of  four  witnesses,  after  certain  ^''*^^' 
public  notices  have  been  given;  and  a  formal  instrument, 
Called  acU  de  fnariage^  is  drawn  up  in  evidence  of  the  con- 
tract*   This  is  usually  followed  by  a  religious  ceremony  to 
consecrate  the  union  of  the  spouses,  but  that  is  not  required 
to  validate  the  marriage ;  and  any  minister  of  public  worship 
\irho  proceeds  to  the  religious  ceremony  before  the  civil  mar- 
^age,  is  liable  to  severe  punishment  under  the  penal  code.^ 

*  Blaek.  OOm.,  book  1,  ch.  15  Ck>iincil  of  Trent,  book  7.  Pothier, 
(Kerr's  ed.L  p.  44S].  Principal  Lee's  Trsit^  dn  Msriage,  part  4,  ch.  1,  sect 
lisctiiret  on  ths  History  of  the  Chnrch     8,  srt.  1,  §  4. 

of  Sooflsnd,  ToL  i.  p.  S4S,  note.  *  Code  Ciyil,  art.  75,  76, 165. 

•  Father   Panl's   History    of    the        «  Code  P^nal,  art  199,  200. 
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In  this  conntiy  we  adopt  the  same  age  of  consent  to  marriage 
as  the  Boman  law— that  is,  fourteen  for  males  and  twelve  for 
females ;  but  in  France  a  man  under  eighteen  and  a  woman 
imder  fifteen  cannot  many — not  at  least  without  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Ciown  for  grave  reasons.  A  son  under  twenty- 
five,  and  a  daughter  under  twenty-one,  cannot  many  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  or  the  survivor  of  them ;  but  in 
case  of  difference  the  father's  consent  is  sufficient.  If  the 
parents  are  dead,  or  cannot  consent,  the  grandfiather  and 
gruidmother  take  their  place :  and  fiEoling  all  these,  the  con- 
sent of  a  famQy  council  must  be  obtained.  TVhen  the  son 
and  daughter  are  above  the  ages  specified,  they  may  many 
without  any  of  the  foregoing  consents,  provided  they  previ- 
ously make  certain  respectful  applications  to  their  ptfe&tB, 
according  to  prescribed  forms.^  Children  have  no  legBi  ri^ 
to  demand  a  marriage-portion,  or  other  establishment  in  life, 
from  their  father  or  mother.^ 
Marriage-  It  is  usual  in  France,  before  marriage,  to  make  a  contract 
contracts.  ^  regulate  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  fntue 
spouses ;  and  if  such  a  contract  exists,  it  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  acte  de  mariage,  under  the  law  of  18th  Jnlj 
1850.  The  contract  may  contain  special  conventions,  or  may 
declare  in  a  general  manner  that  the  parties  understand  their 
marriage  to  proceed  either  upon  the  principle  of  the  com- 
munion of  goods,  or  upon  the  principle  of  dotation  (sous  le 
regime  de  la  commimaut^,  ou  sous  le  r^me  dotal).  In  tbe 
first  case,  under  the  communion  of  goods,  the  rights  of  the 
spouses  and  their  heirs  will  be  governed  by  the  regnlatkos 
in  book  3,  title  6,  chapter  2,  of  the  Civil  Code,  beginmiv 
with  article  1399.  In  the  second  case,  under  the  prindi^ 
of  dotation,  their  rights  will  be  governed  by  the  legnlationB 
in  chapter  3  of  the  same  book  and  title^  commencing  irith 
article  1540. 
Rules  of  The  rules  of  the  French  law  regarding  the  constitution  of 
ivu  Code,  marriage  will  be  found  in  the  first  book  of  the  Civil  Code, 
art.  63-76,  and  art.  144-228 ;  and  the  legal  effects  of  mar- 

1  Code  Civil,  art.  144-160.  «  Ibid.,  art.  204. 
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riage,  as  affecting  the  property  of  the  spouses,  are  treated 
very  fully  tmder  the  head  ''  Contract  of  Marriage,"  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Civil  Code,  art  1387-1581. 
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Sect  1. — ConsHtwHon  of  Marriage  in  England, 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Daliymple,  ^  Lord  Stowell  ex-  AfterOoim. 
pressed  an  opinion  that,  prior  to  the  Marriage  Act  of  George  ^^^^^^t^ 
IL,  maniage,  by  the  law  of  England,  was  constituted  by  con-  jj^jg^d*'' 
sent  d^fTossmti^  without  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  or  any 
religious  ceremony.    But  that  opinion  was  overruled  by  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Queen  v.  Millis,  in  1844, 
where  it  was  decided  that,  after  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  required  the  presence 
of  a  clergyman  to  marriage.^ 

In  England,  the  formalities  of  marriage  are  now  regulated  English 
by  the  Marriage  Acts,  which  allow  marriage  to  be  solemnised  ActaT^ 
either  with  a  religious  ceremony  or  without  it.  The  Act  of 
4  (3ea  IV.  c.  76  adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  common 
law,  that  marriages  taking  place  in  England  must  be  solem- 
nised between  all  persons  (whatever  their  religious  belief)  by 
a  minister  in  holy  orders,  and  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  favour  of 
Jews  and  Qnakers,  whose  usages  were  left  undisturbed.  This 
principle  having  been  found  to  operate  harshly  against  Dis- 
senters, the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  lY.  c.  85  (since  amended  in 
sundry  points  of  detail)  introduced  new  regulations,  whereby 
maniages  may  now  be  celebrated  in  England,  after  due  notice 
and  certificate  issued,  either  in  a  registered  place  of  worship, 
and  in  the  presence  of  some  registrar  of  the  district  and  of 
two  witnesses,  or  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent-registrar, 
and  in  lus  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  registrar  of 
the  district  and  of  two  witnesses,  upon  making  the  declara- 
tion and  using  the  form  of  words  prescribed. 

»  %  H»/i^.  n.  R  S4.  and  Drwlson's  Report.         •  10  CL  Ami  Fin  ,  i»  /i^i. 
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By  these  Acts,  marriage  cannot  be  constituted,  in  England, 

by  mere  consent  alone,  however  clearly  expressed,  before 

witnesses.    There  must  be  some  previous  notice,  or  proda- 

mation  of  banns,  or  licence.     Either  a  clergyman  of  the 

Established  Church  or  the  registrar  of  the  district  must  be 

present,  with  witnesses,  at  the  ceremony  or  mutual  dedaia- 

tion  respectively ;  and  the  marriage  must  be  in  an  authorised 

place,  and  at  authorised  hours. 

When  It  will  thus  be  observed,  that  in  England  the  marriage 

^^^J^     ceremony  must  take  place  in  a  church,  or,  after  due  notice 

celebrated,  and  certificate,  in  a  licensed  chapel  or  building,  or  in  the 

registrar's  office. 
Oeiemoiiy.  When  the  marriage  takes  place  in  a  church  or  chapel  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  service  must  be  performed  by  the 
officiating  minister,  according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church,  in 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses.  If  the  marriage  is  solem- 
nised in  a  registered  dissenting  chapel,  there  may  be  8ape^ 
added  to  the  civil  contract  whatever  religious  ceremony  the 
parties  may  think  fit  to  adopt  But  if  the  parties  contract 
marriage  in  a  registrar's  office,  the  mutual  declaration  and 
exchange  of  matrimonial  consent  completes  the  civil  contract^ 
and  no  religious  ceremony  is  used  at  such  marriage.^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  authorised  to  grant  spe 
eial  licences  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time  or  place.  In 
all  other  cases,  marriage  in  England  cannot  take  place  in  a 
private  house,  and  must  be  celebrated  with  open  doors  in 
canonical  hours — that  is,  between  8  and  12  in  the  forenoon. 
Marriage  of  If  the  pcrson  proposing  to  marry  is  a  minor,  and  not  a 
°*  ^"'  widow  or  widower,  the  consent  of  the  father  of  such  person, 
if  living,  must  be  obtained.  K  the  father  is  dead,  the  con- 
sent of  the  guardian  is  required ;  and  if  there  be  no  guardian, 
the  consent  of  the  mother,  if  unmarried ;  if  there  be  no 
mother  unmarried,  then  the  consent  of  a  guardian  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  in  some  cases  of  di^bility, 
or  where  consent  is  unreasonably  withheld,  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.     Formerly  a 

»  19  &  20  Vict  c.  119,  8. 12.     Paterson's  ^Compendium,  p.  287. 
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riage  might  be  declared  void  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
lent  of  parents  or  guardians,  but  this  rule  was  found  to 
iroductive  of  mischief;  and,  under  the  existing  law,  if  a 
JT  succeed  in  getting  the  marriage  ceremony  performed, 
marriage  is  not  accounted  void  by  reason  of  the  non- 
tent  of  parents  and  guardians.^  All  marriages,  whether 
ng  place  under  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  76,  or  6  and  7  WiR  IV. 
5,  are  required  by  law  to  be  registered. 

bese  Acts  do  not  extend  to  any  marriage  contracted  by  Matriagw 
ish  subjects  out  of  England.  A  marriage  entered  into  in  i^und. 
land  or  in  a  foreign  country,  if  made  in  such  form  as  is 
ned  sufficient  in  the  place  where  it  is  contracted,  will  be 
idered  valid  by  the  law  of  England ;  and  even  the  Gretna 
m  marriages  [contracted  before  1856]  were  recognised  by 
English  courts,  though  the  parties  had  eloped  to  Scotland 
»urpose  to  evade  the  law  of  their  own  country.* 
.  is  a  general  rule,  whatever  inconveniences  may  some- 
s  attend  it,  that  a  marriage  duly  solemnised  in  any 
Ltry  according  to  its  own  law,  ought  to  be  recognised  as 
ling  in  point  of  form  all  over  the  world.  But  there  is  a 
notion  between  marriage  rites  and  the  legal  capacity  for 
tying ;  for  the  form  of  the  ceremony  depends  on  the  place 
re  the  marriage  is  solemnised,  while  the  legal  capacity  of 
ons  to  marry  is  determined  by  the  country  of  their  domi- 
This  principle  was  established  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Lse  of  Lords,  in  Brook  v.  Brook.  The  parties  were  domi- 
l  in  England,  where  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
rohibited,  and  they  were  married  at  the  Danish  port  of 
msL,  where  the  law  permitted  them  to  marry.  This  mar- 
3  was  declared  invalid,  and  the  grounds  of  decision  were, 
all  persons  domiciled  in  England  can  marry  only  those 
m  the  law  of  England  allows  them  to  marry ;  and  that, 
letting  the  ceremony  performed  at  Altona,  or  elsewhere, 
'  might  vary  the  form  but  could  not  enlarge  the  capacity 
larry. 

k,  7  Will.  IV.  c.  85,  8.   25.      [7th  ed.  pp.  1031,  1032.] 
ion  on  Contracts,  5th  ed.  p.  756.  »  [Sec  p.  118.] 
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Sect.  2. — Effects  of  English  Marriage. 

Wife's  Grenerally  speaking,  a  wife  cannot  sue  [without  leave  of  a 

SaT*'  ^  judge]  unless  a  next  friend  or  her  husband  is  joined  with  her. 
She  can  sue,  however,  as  a  feme  sole,  when  judicially  sepa- 
rated from  him. 
Effects  on  By  the  common  law  of  England,  the  husband  acquires  all 
^a^^  ^  the  personal  property  belonging  to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  or  which  may  accrue  to  her  during  its  subsistence,' 
except  her paraphsmaUa^  and  such  property  as  may  be  settled 
for  her  separate  use.  He  is  also  entitled  to  all  her  chattels 
real,  or  leasehold  interests,  and  to  her  chases  in  action — sach 
as  debts  due  to  the  wife  on  bond  or  otherwise ;  but  these  aie 
so  far  an  exception  that  they  do  not  in  general  become  the 
husband's  until  he  reduces  them  into  possession.  If  he  dies 
before  this  is  done,  they  remain  to  the  wife ;  and  if  she  dies 
before  this  is  done,  they  form  part  of  her  estata  The  hus- 
band is  also  entitled  to  the  management,  and  to  the  rents  and 
profits,  of  the  wife's  freehold  estates  during  the  marriage. 
After  his  wife's  death  he  may  enjoy  for  his  life  lands  of  the 
wife  of  which  they  were  seised  in  her  right  for  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  if  issue  of  the  marriage  is  bom  capable  of  inher- 
iting the  property. 

When  the  husband  requires  the  intervention  of  a  court  of 

equity  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  any  of  his  wife's  property— as, 

for  instance,  to  recover  a  legacy  left  to  her — ^and  when  no 

other  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  her,  the  oouit 

will  order  part  of  such  property  to  be  settled  upon  the  wife 

for  her  separate  use.* 

Rights  of  I     As  to  the  rights  of  property  acquired  by  the  wife  on  hff 

huabfund's  |  husband's  death,  the  law  of  England  allows  them  to  stand  on 

death.      '  ^  y^jy  precarious  footing.    Dower  is  the  widow's  life-estate 

t  in  one-third  of  the  husband's  real  estate,^  and  was  at  one  time 

1  [The  Married  Woman's  Property  '  Paterson's  Compendium,  p.  »7. 

Act  (1870)  has  created  important  ex-  [The  supreme  court  of  judicatorewill 

ceptions  to  this  principle  (88  k  84  now  enforce  this  equity.] 

Vict.  cap.  93).]  «  {Of  which  he  had  been  aokly 

'  [/.  e.  her  bed,  apparel,  and  orna-  seised  in  fee  simple  or  taU  during  the 

mcnts  suited  to  her  degree.]  coverture.] 
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a  veiy  valuable  provision,  but  it  has  now  dwindled  into  in- 
significance. Under  the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  lY.,  which  applies 
to  all  marriages  contracted  after  1st  January  1834,  dower 
cannot  be  claimed — (1st)  Where  the  estate  of  the  husband 
has  been  disposed  of  by  him  either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  wilL 
(2d)  A  simple  devise  of  real  estate  subject  to  dower  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife  will  bar  the  dower,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  be  expressed.  And — (3d)  Any  declaration  by  the 
husband,  either  by  deed  or  will,  that  the  wife  shall  not  have 
dower,  is  sufficient  to  defeat  her  claim. 

If  the  husband  happen  to  die  intestate,  the  statute  of  dis- 
tributions (22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  10)  gives  to  the  widow  one- 
thiid  of  his  personal  property  when  he  leaves  issue  living, 
and  one-half  when  there  is  none  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  chance 
or  hope  of  succession,  which  may  be  defeated  at  any  time  by 
Uie  husband's  will 

IV. — SCOTTISH   LAW   OF   MABRIAQE. 

Sect,  1. — Constitution  of  Marriage  in  Scotland, 

In  Scotland  marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  constituted  by  the  Marriage 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties.   The  consent  to  marriage  must  S^^^JJ^ 
be  to  a  present  act ;  a  promise  or  engagement  to  marry  at  a  consent 
future  period,  however  formal,  where  no  sexual  intercourse 
has  followed  upon  it,  may  be  retracted,  though  the  person 
retracting  may  be  liable  in  damages  for  breach  of  promise. 
To  the  marriage  of  minors  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians 
is  not  necessary. 

The  law  of  Scotland  recognises  four  different  modes  by 
which  marriage  may  be  constituted.  (Ist)  A  public  or  regu- 
lar marriage  celebrated  by  a  minister  after  proclamation  of 
banns.  (2d)  The  deliberate  exchange  of  matrimonial  consent 
by  words  de  prassenti,  without  the  nuptial  benediction  or  con- 
cubitus.  (3d)  Promise  of  marriage  followed  by  copula,  at  least 
when  declared  a  marriage  by  an  action  of  declarator  in  the 
CfOurt  of  Session.  (4th)  Cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  and 
being  held  and  reputed  as  married  persons.^ 

>  Praaer,  Personal  and  Domestic  Relations,  vol.  I  p.  112. 
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PobUc  or  A  public  or  r^olar  marriage  is  one  celebrated  by  a  cleigy- 
ISSiS^  man,  in  presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  after  due  procla- 
mation of  banns  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  All 
marriages  entered  into  in  any  other  form  are  clandestine  or 
irr^ular ;  but  if  the  matrimonial  consent  has  been  seriously 
and  deliberately  interposed,  they  are  equally  efifectual  witii 
regular  marriages,  though  they  expose  all  concerned  in  them 
to  certain  statutory  penalties,  which,  however,  are  seldom  if 
ever  enforced  in  modem  times. 

By  the  Act  4  &  5  Will  IV.  c.  28,  regular  marriages  may 
be  solemnised  by  the  clergy  of  any  religious  persuasion,  after 
due  proclamation  of  banns  in  the  parish  churches  of  both 
parties.  The  privil^e  was  previously  confined  to  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  Episcopal  clergy- 
men who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  Grovenmient  Among  Pres- 
byterians these  r^ular  marriages  are  usually  solemnised,  not 
in  a  church,  but  at  the  private  house  where  the  woman 
resides ;  but  the  place  of  celebration  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence in  point  of  law.  The  question  of  mutual  acceptance  as 
husband  and  wife  is  put  by  the  minister  and  answered  by  the 
parties :  he  then  declares  them  married  persons  in  presence 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  ceremony  is  closed  by  the  nuptial 
benediction.  The  registration  of  marriages  in  Scotland  is 
regulated  chiefly  by  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  80,  and  18  Vict.  c.  29. 
imguiar  As  to  irregular  marriages,  and  the  evidence  by  which  they 
™*'™"'**^'  may  be  established,  we  cannot  do  better  than  lay  before  our 
readers  a  short  exposition  of  the  law  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Moncreiflf,  whose  authority  in  consistorial  questions  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight : — 

"  The  governing  rule  of  law  is  unquestionably  that  mar- 
rit^e  is  constituted  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  alone ;  and 
that  upon  legal  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  mutual 
consent  has  been  seriously  and  deliberately  interposed,  the 
Court  will  declare  such  marriage,  though  it  should  be  clear 
that  no  formal  ceremony  or  celebration  has  taken  place. 
Dednm.  "  Proof  of  celebration  in  fade  ecdesice  is,  of  course,  the 
witaMSM*  first  and  best  moda  Proof  of  a  formal,  serious,  and  deliber- 
ate declaration  of  consent  before  witnesses,  if  the  Court  be 
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satisfied  that  such  declaration  was  made  with  the  true  in- 
tention of  entering  into  marriage,  is  another  settled  mode 
of  proving  the  constitution  of  marriage,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Macadam,  Dalrjnnple,  and  many  other  cases.  Written  de-  written  ao- 
daiations  or  acknowledgments  of  marric^e  given  and  ac-^'^teT*^" 
cepted,  if  there  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  purpose,  are 
effectual  to  the  same  end,  as  in  the  case  of  Edmonstone 
against  Cochrane,  Honeyman,  and  other  cases.  Legal  proof  Promiae 
of  a  promise  of  marriage,  followed  by  that  intercourse  which  ^^ioa. 
generally  attends  marriage,  is  held  to  prove  the  mutual  con- 
sent required,  on  a  presumption  that  at  the  moment  of  con- 
summation, that  which  was  before  a  promise  only,  became 
a  present  consent  to  marriage.  Some  lawyers  have  doubted 
whether  this  last  mode  of  proving  marriage  does  not  differ 
from  the  others  in  this  point,  that  it  requires  to  be  established 
by  declarator  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties.  Without  at- 
tempting to  resolve  this  point,  it  is  a  settled  rule  of  law  that 
the  promise  must  be  proved  either  by  the  writing  or  by  the 
oath  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  given. 
Finally,  the  present  consent  necessary  to  constitute  marriage 
may  be  effectually,  and,  in  the  Lord  Ordinary's  opinion,  CohaWta- 
most  satisfactorily  constituted  by  a  long  or  continued  course  habit  and 
of  open  cohabitation  of  the  parties  in  the  avowed  characters  ^^^^ 
of  husband  and  wife,  in  which  mode  of  proof  regard  must  be 
had  in  the  first  place  to  what  in  general  constitutes  the  co- 
habitation of  persons  bearing  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  then  to  the  habit  and  repute,  the  reputation  in 
which  the  parties  have  been  held  by  their  friends  and  con- 
nections, and  the  community  in  which  they  live.  When  such 
a  cohabitation  for  a  length  of  time,  with  the  distinct  charac- 
ter aflSxed  to  it  by  the  open  acts  and  conduct  of  both  parties, 
is  proved  by  credible  and  consistent  evidence,  no  more  satis- 
factory proof  can  be  required  that  the  present  consent  to 
marriage  has  been  given  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  But  it 
is  evident,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  this  mode 
of  proving  the  consent  necessarily  supposes  that  there  was 
no  secrecy  in  it  that  the  parties  did  truly  dwell  together 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  cohabitation^  and  that 
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they  consorted  with  one  another,  not  in  the  mode  proper  to 
a  state  of  concubinage  or  illicit  intercourse,  bat  in  the  man- 
ner and  with  aU  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  marriage  state 
in  Christian  nations."  ^ 

It  has  been  a  question  amongst  lawyers  in  Scotland, 
whether  promise  followed  by  copula  is  itself  marriage^  or  is 
only  a  ground  on  which  marriage  may  be  constituted  by  a  de- 
clarator in  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties. 
This  point,  which  may  come  to  be  of  great  importance  as 
affecting  the  legitimacy  of  children,  if  raised  after  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parents,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  judi- 
cially decided.  But,  in  a  case  which  came  before  him  in 
1843,  Lord  Moncreiff  expressed  an  opinion,  that  a  promise 
cum  copula  does  not  constitute  marriage  without  a  declarator 
in  the  consistorial  court ;  and  that  if  no  such  declarator  be 
brought  in  the  lifetime  of  both  parents,  the  marriage  can 
never  be  established  afterwards.^ 
Gretna  To  put  an  end  to  runaway  marriages  by  English  peisons 

mS^^ea.  at  Gretna  Green  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  which  had  be- 
come very  common,  it  was  enacted,  by  19  &  20  Vict,  c  96, 
that  "after  the  31st  December  1856,  no  irr^ular  marriage 
contracted  in  Scotland  by  declaration,  acknowledgment^  or 
ceremony  shall  be  valid,  imless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the 
date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of  residence  there,  or 
had  lived  in  Scotland  for  twenty-one  days  next  preceding 
such  marriage." 
Declarator  In  Scotland  a  process  called  a  declarator  of  putting  to 
to  Sena?  sileucc  may  be  brought  in  order  to  set  aside  a  groundless 
claim  of  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  marriage 
which  has  actually  taken  place  is  denied  by  one  of  the  pap 
ties,  the  other,  by  raising  an  action  of  declarator  in  the  Conit 
of  Session,  may  have  the  marriage  declared,  with  all  its  con- 
sequent rights  and  privileges. 

1    Lord  Moncreiff  in   Lowrie  v.  [5  D.   p.    1294].     See  also^  on  thif 

Mercer,  28th  May  1840,  2  D.  960,  point,  Fraser's  Personal  and  Domertio 

^^1«  Relations,  vol  I  p.  164. 

■  Brown  r.  Bums,  80th  June  1843 
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Sed.  ^.Sgects  of  Scottish  Marriage. 

After  marriage  the  husband  becomes  the  curator  or  guar-  Powers  of 
dian  of  his  wife,  and  should  be  joined  with  her  in  deeds  and  w^en. 
law  proceedings  to  which  she  is  a  party.  The  wife  is  the 
proper  agent  in  all  that  relates  to  her  separate  estate,  but  the 
husband's  consent  is  generally  required  to  validate  deeds 
granted  by  her.  Thus  she  may  exercise  over  her  heritable 
property,  with  the  husband's  consent,  all  the  acts  of  ad- 
ministration competent  to  any  other  proprietor.  Generally 
speaking,  the  personal  obligations  of  a  married  woman  are 
ineffectual,  but  they  are  binding  if  they  are  in  rem  versum 
of  the  wife,  or  have  special  reference  to  her  own  property,  or 
have  been  granted  by  her  while  carrying  on  trade  on  her  own 
account,  her  husband  being  abroad,  or  when  she  is  judicially 
separated  from  her  husband.^  A  married  woman,  without 
her  husband's  consent,  may  validly  execute  a  settlement,  or 
dispose  of  her  separate  estate  by  any  deed  which  is  not  to 
take  effect  tiU  her  own  death. 

By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  marriage  transfers  to  the  Effect  on 
husband  all  the  personal  property  of  the  wife  at  the  time  of  JJ^J^  °^ 
the  mairiage,  or  which  may  accrue  to  her  during  its  subsist- 
ence»  with  the  exception  of  personal  bonds  bearing  interest, 
and  the  paraphernalia,  which  are  limited  to  her  clothes, 
jewels,  and  ornaments  of  dress.  The  wife  remains  proprietor 
of  her  lands  or  real  estate ;  but  the  husband  is  entitled  to 
the  administration^  and  to  the  whole  yearly  rents  and  profits, 
during  the  marriage.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  property 
so  acquired  by  the  husband  in  right  of  his  wife  falls  under 
the  communion  of  goods,  as  if  there  was  a  common  fund  for 
behoof  of  both  spouses ;  but,  as  the  husband  has  the  absolute 
power  of  use  and  disposal  under  the  fus  mariti,  the  goods 
nominally  in  communion  are  in  reality  his  property.^  After 
the  wife's  death,  if  there  has  been  a  living  child  bom  of  the 

^  Chumtide  v.  Carrie,  11th  July     Vict.  c.  86,  sect.  6. 
1789,    M.  6082.      Orme  v,   Diff^ors,         >  Shearer  v,  Christie,   18th  Nov. 
30th  Nov.  1888,  12  S.  149.    24  k  25     1842  [5  D.  132]. 
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marriage,  and  the  wife  has  left  no  heir  to  her  heritage  by  a 
former  marriage,  the  surviving  husband  has  a  liferent  rigbt 
to  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  heritable  estate,  which  is  called 
the  courtesy,  lie  rights  of  the  spouses  at  common  law  may 
be  modified  by  settlements  before  marriage,  under  which  the 
husband's  right  of  administration  and  jus  mariti  may  be 
renounced  in  regard  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  wife's 
property ;  and  in  any  gift  or  bequest  by  a  stranger  to  a  mar- 
ried woman,  the  property  may  be  specially  destined  for  her 
separate  use. 

By  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  86,^  "to  amend  the  law  re- 
garding conjugal  rights  in  Scotland,^  some  important  changes 
have  been  introduced  as  to  the  proprietary  rights  of  married 
women. 

First,  when  a  married  woman  succeeds  to  property,  or  ac- 
quires right  to  it  by  any  other  means  than  the  exercise  of  her 
own  industry,  the  husband,  or  his  creditors,  or  any  one  claim- 
ing through  him,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  property  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  of  making  therefrom  a  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  wife,  if  such  a 
claim  be  made  on  her  behalf;  and  in  the  event  of  dispute  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  provision  to  be  made,  the  matter  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Court  of  Session.  The  wife's  claim  for 
such  provision,  however,  must  be  made  before  the  husband 
or  his  assignees  shall  have  obtained  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  before  his  creditors  shall  have  attached  it  by  com- 
pleted diligence.* 

Secondly,  "  after  a  decree  of  separation  a  mensa  et  toro,  ob- 
tained at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  all  property  which  she  may 
acquire,  or  which  may  come  to  or  devolve  upon  her,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  as  property  belonging  to  her,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  the  jus  mariti  and  husband's  right  of  admin- 
istration are  excluded,  and  such  property  may  be  disposed  of 
by  her  in  all  respects  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  and  on  her 
decease  the  same  shall,  in  case  she  shall  die  intestate,  pass  to 
her  heirs  and  representatives  in  like  manner  as  if  her  hus- 


»  [Amended  by  37  k  38  Vict. 
31.] 


«  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  86,  sect  16. 
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band  had  been  then  dead;"  "and  the  wife  shall,  while  so  And  may 
separate,  be  capable  of  entering  into  obligations,  and  be  liable  sue  as  if 
for  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  ^^^ 
sued,  as  if  she  were  not  married."    The  husband  is  not  liable 
for  the  acts  or  obligations  of  the  wife  during  the  separation 
nnder  such  decree ;  but  if  he  has  been  decerned  to  pay  ali- 
ment to  her,  and  has  failed  to  do  so,  he  will  remain  liable  for 
necessaries  supplied  for  her  use.^ 

Thirdly,  when  a  wife  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  Deserted 
she  may  apply  by  petition  to  any  Lord  Ordinary  of  the  Court  SuSd^to 
of  Session,  or,  in  the  time  of  vacation,  to  the  Lord  Ordinary  JrotectioiL 
on  the  Bills,  for  an  order  to  protect  property  which  she  has 
acquired  or  may  acquire  by  her  own  industry,  or  to  which 
she  has  succeeded  or  may  succeed  after  such  desertion, 
against  her  husband,  or  his  creditors,  or  any  one  claiming 
through  him.  If  any  such  order  of  protection  be  made  and 
intimated,  "  the  property  of  the  wife  as  aforesaid  shall  belong 
to  her  as  if  she  were  unmarried ; "  and  the  order  of  protection 
**  shall  have  the  efiect  of  a  decree  of  separation  a  mensa  et 
toro,  in  regard  to  the  property,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the 
husband  and  of  the  wife,  and  in  regard  to  the  wife's  capacity 
to  sue  and  be  sued."  This  protection,  however,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  any  property  of  which  the  husband  or  his  assignees 
shall  have  obtained  lawful  possession,  or  which  his  creditors 
shall  have  attached  by  completed  diligence  before  the  date 
of  the  petition.^ 

Before  the  statute  18  Vict.  c.  23,  when  a  wife  predeceased 
her  husband  her  next  of  kin  or  other  representatives  had 
light  to  a  share  of  the  goods  in  communion,  extending  to 
one-half  when  there  was  no  issue,  and  one-third  when  there 
was  such  issue ;  but  as  the  enforcement  of  that  claim  was 
found  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  surviving 
husband  and  his  famUy,  it  was  abrogated  by  the  6th  section 
of  that  Act,  which  provides  that,  on  a  wife  predeceasing  her 
husband,  her  representatives  shall  have  no  right  to  any  share 
of  the  goods  in  communion. 

^  Sect  6.  nature    are    now   competent  in  the 

'  Sect  1-5.    [Petitions  of  the  above     sheriff  court.     37  k  88  Vict  c  81.] 
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Ruhts  of  On  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  snrviving  wife,  if  she  has 
hubimd's  ^^  conventional  provision,  has  a  right  to  the  ieroe,  which  is  a 
<^^  liferent  of  a  third  of  the  heritable  property  in  which  the  hus- 
band died  infefb,  including  burgage  snbjecta^  She  is  also 
entitled  to  the  jus  rdicUB,  which  is  a  share  of  the  bee  mov- 
able estate,  or  goods  in  communion,  amounting  to  one-half 
where  th^re  are  no  children  of  the  marriage,  or  where  the 
husband  has  left  no  children  by  a  former  marriage,  and  to 
one-third  only  where  there  are  children.  The  widow's  legal 
provisions  of  terce  and  jus  rdietcs,  unless  barred  by  antenup- 
tial settlements,  or  discharged  by  the  acceptance  of  conven- 
tional provisions  in  lieu  of  them,  must  receive  effect,  and  aie 
not  liable  to  be  defeated  arbitrarily  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
husband,  as  the  corresponding  rights  of  the  widow  to  dower, 
and  a  share  of  the  movables  may  be  in  England. 

Pioprie-  While  the  Boman  law  allowed  great  freedom  to  married 
Jf^SStS"  women  as  r^ards  their  proprietary  powers,  the  law  in  modem 
women,  times  lays  them  under  severe  restrictions.  "  The  Code  Napo- 
leon," it  has  been  observed,  "  is  much  influenced  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Boman  law  as  regards  the  powers  of  married 
women;  but  the  Scottish  law  goes  in  the  very  opposite 
direction.  The  systems  which  are  least  indulgent  to  married 
women,  are  invariably  those  which  have  followed  the  canon 
law.  The  English  common  law,  as  well  as  the  Scottish,  is 
very  harsh  in  the  proprietary  incapacities  it  imposes  on  lna^ 
ried  women,  and  the  doctrines  of  both  are  largely  borrowed 
from  the  canonists."  ^  Though  recent  l^islation  has  materi- 
ally improved  the  position  of  wives,  it  must  still  be  acknow- 
ledged that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
the  common  law  as  to  conjugal  relations  in  both  ends  of  the 
island,  and  more  particularly  in  England 

1  Acts  1681,  c.  10 ;  24  &  25  Vict.         *  See  H.  S.  Maine,  Andent  Uv, 
c.  86,  sect.  12.  pp.  167-169. 
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CHAPTEE    VI. 


OF  DIVOBCE. 


I. — ROMAN    LAW. 


A  BoMAK  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
spouses,  and  by  divorce  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties.^ 

Divorce  existed  in  all  ages  at  Borne.    In  the  earliest  times  Divorce 
it  was  probably  little  used ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  accept  as  kted^at"' 
true  the  traditional  story  told  by  Aulus  (lellius,  that  Carvi-  ^™«- 
lius  Buga  was  the  first  who  divorced  his  wife,  in  the  523d  b.o.  230. 
year  after  the  building  of  Boma 

Divorce,  in  the  Boman  law,  was  the  dissolution  of  a  lawful 
marriage  in  the  lifetime  of  the  spouses,  by  the  will  of  both 
or  of  one  of  them.'  In  this  matter  the  Bomans  proceeded  on 
the  notion  that,  as  marriage  was  a  free  union  founded  on 
mutual  consent,  it  might  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either 
of  the  parties.  Even  the  conventio  in  manum,  whatever 
effect  it  may  have  had  in  ancient  times,  did  not,  in  the  age 
of  Gains,  limit  the  wife's  freedom  to  seek  divorce.®  Under 
the  new  law  no  such  impediment  could  exist,  so  that  the 
declaration  of  divorce  was  equally  competent  to  both  spouses ; 
and  originally  this  liberty  was  only  restrained  by  sentiments 

^  [It  WW  alio  dissolved  if  one  of  torial  rank,  bnt  this  was  abolished  by 

the  spootes  lost  the  ecmnMum  in  Justinian.    Cod.  6.  4.  28.— See  also 

eonaeqiiflnce  of  a  eapUU  deminuHo  Dig.  24.  2.,  God.  5.  17.  Nov.  22,  ch. 

or  nudia,  though  it  might  4-19 ;  117,  ch.  Setieq.;  128,  ch.  40; 


oontiniie  to  snheiat  as  a  marriage /wru  127,  ch.  4;  184,  ch.  10  ;  140.] 

ffmUum,   Another  ground  of  dissoln-  '  [In  the  former  case  it  was  called 

tion,  introduced  by  the  Lex  Jttlia  et  divartium,  in  the  latter  repudium,] 

Fapia  Fopptdo,  was  the  eleyation  of  *  Oai.  1.  137. 
the  husband  of  a  freedwoman  to  sena- 
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[part  I. 


Very 
common 
at  close  of 
r^mblic 


Imperial 

laMTStO 

restrain 
practice. 


No  jndicial 

sentence 

required. 


of  morality  and  by  public  opinion,  without  any  l^al  pro- 
hibitions.^ 

During  a  long  period  divorce  was  not  abused  by  the  Bo- 
mans ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  republic  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  empire,  when  the  corruption  of  manners  at 
liome  became  general,  divorce  prevailed  to  a  frightfiQ  extent 
Marriage  was  thoughtlessly  entered  upon  and  dissolved  at 
pleasure.  Sylla,  Caesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Antony  put 
away  their  wives,  and  Augustus  and  his  successor  did  not 
scruple  to  follow  their  example.  At  the  same  period  divoioes 
on  the  woman's  part  were  extremely  common.  Seneca  notices 
this  laxity  of  manners;  and  Juvenal  (6  Sat.  20)  g^ves  t 
remarkable  instance  of  a  Roman  matron  who  is  said  to  have 
gone  the  round  of  eight  husbands  in  five  years. 

To  check  this  deplorable  corrupticn,  laws  were  passed  in- 
flicting severe  penalties  on  those  whose  bad  conduct  led  to 
divorce ;  and  there  are  imperial  constitutions  pointing  oat 
what  should  be  deemed  just  causes  of  divorce.  These  penal- 
ties are  directed  not  only  against  the  spouse  whose  miscondoct 
furnished  a  just  occasion  for  divorce,  or  who  spontaneously 
repudiated  without  just  cause,  but  also  against  both  spouses, 
when,  without  sufficient  lawful  motives,  they  dissolved  their 
imion  by  common  accord,  bona  gratia.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  penal  enactments,  divorce  was  in  all  cases  left  entirely 
to  the  free-will  of  the  spouses. 

Among  the  Romans  divorce  did  not  require  the  sentence 
of  a  judge,  and  no  judicial  proceedings  were  necessary.  It 
was  considered  a  private  act,  though  some  distinct  notice  or 
declaration  of  intention  was  usual  At  one  period  it  was 
the  practice  for  one  of  the  spouses  to  intimate  the  divorce  to 
the  other  in  an  epistolary  form,  by  means  of  a  freedman,  in 
preseuoe  of  seven  witnesses,  all  Soman  citizens  above  the 
age  of  puberty ;  and  this  was  no  doubt  intended  to  preserve 
clear  evidence  of  a  transaction  which  was  attended  with  such 
important  effects  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  parties  concenied.' 


1  [DiR.  24.  2. 11.  pr. ;  Cod.  8.  39.  2.] 

'  [This  form  was  prescribed  by  the 

*  Lex  Julia  do  adulteriis/  but  Diocle- 


tian declared  the  mere  sending  of  a 
letter  of  divorce  sufficient  Cod.  5. 
17.  6.  8,  pr.] 
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n  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  deatii  of  the  hus- 
p  by  divorce,  the  wife  was  bound  to  wait  a  year  before 
g  into  a  new  marriage.  In  violating  that  prohibition 
an  incurred  infamy,  besides  being  subject  to  other 

II. — FRENCH  ULW. 

lodem  times  there  has  been  much  di£ference  of  opinion 
lawyers  and  theologians  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  dis- 
marriage  by  divorce.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of 
urch  allowed  divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery,  as  the 
Church  does  to  this  day ;  but  the  Church  of  Bome 
1  the  views  of  St  Augustine,  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
1  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament  and  indissoluble. 
the  canonists  only  allowed  a  separation  from  bed  and 
;ven  in  the  case  of  adultery. 

re  the  Bevolution  the  law  of  France  adopted  the  prin-  Divorce 
hich  holds  marriage  to  be  indissoluble.    Pothier  says,  Ste7Revo. 
ically,  that "  no  power  can  break  a  marriage  when  it  ^^^^on, 
m  once  validly  contracted ;  for  God  Himself  having 
the  bond  of  matrimony,  no  human  power  can  dissolve 

law  of  20th  September  1792  permitted  divorce  in 
,  and  this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Civil  Code 
89-233),  which  authorises  divorce  on  the  following 
a :  (Ist)  Adultery  by  the  wife,  or  by  the  husband  if  he  Grounds  of 
concubine  in  the  common  dwelling-house ;  (2d)  Out- underCode 
\  conduct  or  ill-usage  by  either  of  the  spouses ;  (3d)  ^^• 
onation  to  an  infamous  punishment ;  and — (4th)  In  a 
limited  class  of  cases  by  mutual  consent,  but  only 
he  conditions  and  imder  the  restrictions  specified, 
are  of  the  most  stringent  character.    After  the  resto-  Divorce 
of  the  Bourbons,  divorce  was  abolished  by  the  law  of  u,  isie. 
sy  1816,  judicial  separation  for  just  causes  assigned 

6.  17.  8,  9.     Nov.  22,  eh.     [ten  months]. 

Mackeldey,  §  673.  Com-  » Pothier,  Traits  du  Contrat  de 
y  the  CJodc   Civil,  art.  228     Manage,  part  6,  cIl  1.  §  442. 
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being  still  retained.  In  1830  and  1848  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  re-establish  divorce  in  France,^  [but  it  was  again 
declared  competent  by  the  Civil  Code  in  1852.] 


III. — ENGLISH   LAW. 

or  to  At  the  Reformation  the  Protestants  rejected  the  Popish 
or^  tenet  that  marriage  was  a  sacrament  and  indissoluble.  In 
)W6d.  gQjjjQ  Protestant  countries,  however,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
clung  to  the  old  canon  law  of  Europe ;  and,  down  to  a  recent 
period,  the  law  of  England  did  not  allow  a  marriage  onoe 
validly  contracted  to  be  rescinded  by  divorce.  Where  there 
was  no  canonical  disability,  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament could  authorise  divorce  a  vincuio  mairimonii ;  bat 
private  Acts  were  occasionally  obtained  by  persons  of  rank 
and  condition,  who  could  afford  the  expense,  to  dissolve  ma^ 
riages  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  for  adultery 
accompanied  by  aggravated  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the 
husband.^  So  deeply  rooted  was  this  principle  in  the  law  of 
England,  that  in  Lolly's  case,*  where  the  parties  were  married 
in  England  and  divorced  in  Scotland,  and  the  husband  sub- 
sequently married  in  England,  he  was  tried  and  convicted 
there  for  bigamy,  the  conviction  being  afi&rmed  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  common-law  judges.  The  English 
courts,  however,  recognised  separation,  or  (as  it  was  tenned) 
divorce  a  mensa  et  toro,  for  certain  conjugal  wrongs,  such  as 
adultery  and  cruelty, 
rorce  Divorce  is  now  sanctioned  in  England  by  the  Act  20  and 

vsanc-   21  YiQi,  c.  85,  which  came  into  operation  in  January  1858 ; 
l^l        and  since  that  time  the  court  established  for  the  trial  of 

rata. 

matrimonial  causes  has  not  been  idle. 

A  husband  may  obtain  from  this  court  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  adultery  committed  by  the  wife.  Generally  the 
adulterer  must  be  made  a  party  to  the  suit ;  and  the  court 

1  Pailliet,  Manuel  de  Droit  Fran-         *  [Fraser,  Per.  &  Dom.  RelatioDa, 
9ai8,  8th  ed.,  p.  69.     Bouillet,  Diet.     voL  i.  p.  662.] 
des  Sciences,  voce  Divorce.  •  [2  BeU's  Illust.  255]. 
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may  order  him  to  pay  damages  and  also  the  costs^  or  may 
dismiss  him  from  the  suit;  but  it  is  no  longer  competent  for 
the  husband  to  sue  the  adulterer  in  a  separate  action  for 
damages.^ 

Neither  of  the  spouses  can  obtain  a  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  mere  desertion  by  the  other,  however  long  continued. 

As  to  the  wife,  a  divorce  cannot  be  obtained  by  her  on  the 
ground  of  the  husband's  adultery  alone ;  but  she  may  obtain 
a  divorce  if  the  husband  has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adul- 
tery ;  or  of  bigamy  with  adultery ;  or  of  adultery  coupled 
with  gross  cruelty,  or  with  other  aggravated  circumstances ; 
or  of  adultery,  coupled  with  desertion  for  two  years  without 
reasonable  cause.' 

If  the  petitioner  has  been  accessory  to,  or  has  connived  at, 
the  adultery,  or  has  condoned  it,  or  if  the  petition  is  pre- 
sented or  prosecuted  by  collusion,  no  decree  of  divorce  can 
be  granted.  Farther,  the  court  is  not  bound  to  grant  such 
decree  if  the  petitioner  has  been  guilty  of  adulteiy  during 
the  marriage,  or  guilty  of  unreasonable  delay  in  the  petition, 
or  of  cruelty  to  the  other  party,  or  of  desertion  or  wilful  sepa- 
ration from  the  other  party  before  the  adultery  and  without 
reasonable  excuse,  or  guilty  of  such  wilful  neglect  or  miscon- 
duct as  has  conduced  to  the  adultery.^ 

After  the  decree  of  divorce  has  become  final,  the  parties 
are  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  as  if  the  previous  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death.** 

From  the  same  court,  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  may  judiciiJ 
obtain  a  judicial  separation,  formerly  called  a  divorce  a  mmsa  "®p*™**°"* 
e<  toro,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion 
without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards.^  After  a  decree  of 
judicial  separation  the  wife  is  considered  as  a  feme  sole  in 
regard  to  all  property  she  may  subsequently  acquire,  or  which 
may  come  to  or  devolve  upon  her,  and  she  can  sue  or  be 
sued  as  if  she  were  unmarried ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'  40  A  21  Vict  c  86 ;   2^^  22        *  Ibid.  a.  67. 
Vict  c.  108.  •  See  as  to  appeals,  81  &  32  Vict 

•  20  ft  21  Vict  c  86,  8.  27.  c.  77. 

MUd.  a.  80,  81.  *  20  &  21  Vict  c.  85,  s.  1»3. 
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husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts,  except  for  necessaries 
supplied  to  her  when  he  fails  to  pay  the  alimony  decreed  to 
her  by  the  court.^ 


IV. — SCOTTISH   LAW. 

DiToroe  for     By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  divorce  may  be  obtained  by  the 
and  wiSfni  husband  or  the  wife  on  the  groimd  of  adultery,  or  of  wilful 
deaertion.    (jeg^rtion  for  four  years  together  without  just  cause,  after 
adopting  the  forms  of  the  Act  1573,  c.  65,  so  far  as  these  aie 
still  required.* 
Husband        In  suing  for  a  divorce  in  Scotland  the  wife  has  precisely 
haye^oai  tbe  Same  rights  as  the  husband.    If  she  can  prove  adulteiy 
nght8.       Qj,  wilful  desertion  for  four  years  by  the  husband,  that  en- 
titles her  to  take  proceedings  for  a  divorce,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  adultery  or  wilful  desertion  on  her  part  entitles  him 
to  a  similar  remedy. 

The  action  of  divorce  proceeds  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  right  to  institute  it  is  personal  to  the  husband  or  the 
wife.  As  a  preliminary,  the  pursuer  is  reqidred  to  make  oath 
that  the  suit  is  not  collusive.  In  this  and  all  consistorial 
actions  the  summons  must  be  served  upon  the  defender  per- 
sonally when  he  is  not  resident  in  Scotland ;  yet,  upon  evi- 
dence to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  defender  can- 
not be  found,  edictal  citation  will  be  held  sufficient ;  but  in 
every  case  where  the  citation  is  edictal  the  summons  must 
be  served  on  the  children  of  the  marriage,  if  any,  and  on  one 
or  more  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  defender,  exclusive  of  their 
children,  when  the  children  and  next  of  kin  are  known  and 
resident  within  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  such  children  and 
next  of  kin,  whether  cited  or  so  resident  or  not,  may  appear 
and  state  defences  to  the  action.^ 

1  Ibid.  8.  25,  26.  By  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict  c  86,  a 

«  Ersk.  1.  6.  43.     Fraser,  Per.  and  11,  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 

Dom.  Relations,  vol.  i.  p.  652  et  aeq.  abolish  the  forms  of  the  Act  1678 ; 

[Sec  also  M'Callnm  v.  M'Callum,  23d  but  the  clause  is  not    Iiappily  tx« 

Feb.    1865,   8  M*P.  560;  A.  v.  B.,  pressed. 

80th  May  1868,  40  Jur.  497.]  »  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  10. 
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When  the  husband  sues  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adulr 
teiy,  he  may  cite  the  alleged  adulterer  as  a  co-defender,  and 
the  Court  may  order  him  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
costs,  or  may  dismiss  him  from  the  action,  as  may  seem  just.^ 

In  the  case  of  adultery,  divorce  is  barred  by  condonation 
)r  forgiveness,  as  well  as  by  collusion  or  connivance.  Eecri- 
nination  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  defence  to  exclude  the  suit ; 
mt  it  may  be  stated  in  a  counter-action,  as  the  mutual  guilt 
nay  affect  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the  parties.^ 

The  legal  effect  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  wilful  desertion  Effeeta  of 
mder  the  Act  1573,  c.  55,  is,  that  the  offending  husband  is  ^^**^* 
K>und  to  restore  the  tocher  (dos),  and  to  pay  or  implement 
o  the  wife  all  her  provisions,  legal  or  conventional ;  and  the 
offending  wife  forfeits  her  terce,  and  all  that  would  have  come 
o  her  had  the  marriage  been  dissolved  by  the  predecease  of 
he  husband.  By  anidogy  the  same  consequences  have  been 
iztended  to  the  case  of  divorce  for  adultery,  with  this  ex- 
jeption,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  decided,  upon  very 
[uestionable  grounds,  that  the  offending  husband  in  the  case 
rf  adultery  is  not  bound  to  restore  the  tocher.' 

After  divorce  both  parties  are  at  liberty  to  many  again ; 
>ut  the  Act  1600,  c.  20,  annuls  any  marriage  contracted 
)etween  the  adulterer  and  the  person  with  whom  he  or  she 
s  declared  by  the  sentence  of  divorce  to  have  committed  the 
iffenca 

>  24  Ac  25  Vict  c  86,  a.  7.  •  Justice  v.  Murray,  18th  Jan.  1761, 

*  Fruer,  Per.  and  Dom.  Relations,  M.  p.  334.  Eraser,  i.  p.  691.  Ersk. 
ol.  L  p.  666-672.  1.  6.  48. 
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CHAPTER    ML 

OF  THE  LEGimCATIOS  OF  XATTEAL  GHILDlESr. 

Dctioa  Apast  from  the  effect  of  legitimation,  the  Roman  law  only 
ren.  consideied  those  children  lawful  at  their  birth  who  were 
b^otten  in  marriage.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Engliah  law 
that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  conception,  but  wa- 
siders  a  child  Intimate  who  is  bom  of  parents  married  befoie 
the  time  of  his  birth,  though  they  were  unmarried  when  he 
was  begotten.^ 
tuna-  The  Intimation  of  children  per  subsequsfis  mairimomm 
^ent  originated  in  a  constitution  of  Constantine»  which  has  not 
''^'  reached  us,  though  its  tenor  is  given  in  a  law  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno,  who  i3enewed  it^  The  import  of  it  was,  that  persons 
who  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage,  whidi  was 
then  a  condition  of  society  not  condemned  by  Roman  cus- 
toms, might,  by  entering  into  marriage,  render  the  children 
bom  in  that  state  legitimate,  provided  the  woman  was  tn- 
genuQy  or  free-born,  and  the  man  had  not  already  children  of 
a  lawful  wife.  The  general  object  of  this  law  probably  was 
to  encourage  persons  who  had  been  living  in  concubinage 
to  enter  into  marriage.  Justinian  extended  the  law  of  Con- 
stantine,  by  declaring  that  chUdren  bom  in  concubinage 
should  be  legitimate  generally,  and  whether  the  &ther  had 
legitimate  children  by  a  lawful  wife  or  not ;  and  he  removed 
the  distinction  as  to  the  woman  being  ingenua  or  HbefUwL 
The  children  so  Intimated  were  subjected  to  the  paternal 
power,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  lawful  childreiL' 

*  Stephen's  Com.  on  the  Law  of  »  Inst.  1.  10.  18.  [Inst.  8.  1.  ll 
England,  4th  ed,  iL  p.  289  [7th  ed.  Cod.  5.  27.  10,  11.  [See  also  Not. 
p.  288].  12,  ch.  4;  18.  ch.  11;  19;  74.  pr.: 

•  QiA.  5.  27.  5  [6.  7].  78,  oh.  4;  89,  pr.] 
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By  Roman  law  the  privilege  of  Intimation  per  subsequens  AppUed 
maiHmanium  was  strictly  confined  to  the  children  of  a  con-  ^liidron 
cubine,  and  did  not  extend  to  any  other  description  of  ^™^^,, 
bastards.  nage. 

Another  kind  of  legitimation^  per  cblaiionem  curice,  was  Two  other 
introduced  by  Theodosins  JL,  AJ).  443.    As  the  duties  of  a  legitima- 
decwrio  were  very  onerous,  and  accompanied  with  risk,  a*^^^* 
natural  son  who  undertook  the  office  was  thereby  rendered 
legitimata    A  natural  daughter  who  married  a  decurio  had 
the  same  privil^e.^    Finally,  Justinian  added  a  third  species 
of  legitimation,  per  rescriptum  prindpis,  when  the  emperor 
declared  natural  children  legitimate  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  &ther  in  certain  special  circumstances ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  marriage  with  the  concubine  had  become  impossible, 
and  there  were  no  lawful  children,— or  when  the  father,  who 
had  from  some  fortuitous  cause  been  prevented  from  legiti- 
mating his  natural  children  in  his  lifetime,  declared  in  his 
testament  that  they  should  succeed  to  him  as  lawful  children 
and  heirs  ah  intestato} 

The  doctrine  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  is  Extended 
said  to  have  been  established  in  the  canon  law  by  two  con-  by  canon 
stitutions  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  preserved  in  the  decretals  ^''* 
of  Gregoiy.'    The  canon  law  was  more  indulgent  than  the 
Soman  law,  in  granting  the  privilege  of  legitimacy  not  merely 
to  the  offspring  of  concubinage,  but  to  children  begotten  in 
fomication,  when  their  parents  were   afterwards  married, 
provided  the  father  and  mother  were  capable  of  contracting 
marriage  at  the  date  of  the  sexual  intercourse. 

Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  was  never  acknow-  Legitima^ 
ledged  by  the  law  of  England.    When  the  clergy  struggled  j^ted%y 
to  introduce  the  rule  of  the  canon  law,  it  was  indignantly  ^^**^ 
rejected  by  the  famous  statute  of  Merton,  the  English  barons 
declaring  with  one  voice,  "  quod  nolunt  leges  Angliae  mutare 
quae  usitatse  sunt  et  approbatsB."  *    From  the  earliest  period 

1  [C!od.  6.  27.  8,  4    Nov.  89.  ch.  «  Decretal,  4.  17.  1,  6. 

2-e.]  *  Statute  of  Merton,  20  Henry  III. 

«  Not.  74,  ch.  1,  2;  89,  ch.  9,  10.  (ch.  9).    Dr  Harria'B  Justinian's  In- 

Mackeldey,  §  687.  stitutes,  p.  84,  note. 
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the  English  law  has  considered  a  child  bom  before  marriage 
{ante  natus)  as  ill^timate.  And  it  has  been  decided,  that 
even  where  the  child  is  bom  and  the  parents  are  subse- 
quently married  in  a  foreign  country,  the  law  of  which  allows 
legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage,  he  is  nevertheless  in- 
capable of  inheriting  land  in  England.^ 
French  Uw  On  the  other  hand,  the  role  of  the  canon  law,  which 
■^™""  ^^  allowed  the  legitimation  of  all  bastards,  provided  they  woe 
not  the  o&pring  of  an  incestuons  or  adulterous  connection, 
has  been  followed  both  in  France '  and  Scotland,  not  by 
authority  of  the  decretals,  but  in  consequence  of  the  equity 
and  expedience  of  the  rule  itself  By  the  Civil  Code  (art 
331-333)  it  is  declared :  (1)  "  Children  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
other  than  those  bom  of  an  incestuous  or  adulterine  inter- 
course, may  be  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
their  father  and  mother,  provided  the  children  have  been 
legally  acknowledged  before  marriage,  or  in  the  act  of  cele- 
bration itself  (2)  Legitimation  may  take  place  even  in  fisivonr 
of  deceased  children  who  have  left  descendants,  and  in  that 
case  it  operates  in  favour  of  these  descendants.    (3)  Children 

^  Doe  V.  Vardill,  5  Barn  and  Cress.,  lawyers  are  stated  by  Bankton,  1.  5. 

488.     6  Bing.  N.  C.  885.  54,  by  Erskine,  1.  6.  49,  58,  and  par 

'  The  French  law  seems  to  be  set-  Lord  Chancellor  in   Monro,  1  Itoh 

tied  on  a  point  in  regard  to  which  the  Ap.  Ca.  492.     The  French  law  alio 

law  of  Scotland  is  doubtful ;  and  even  differs  fi:t>m  the  Boman,  Cuion,  and 

the  Roman  law  on  the  subject  is  a  Scottish  laws  in  requiring  tiiit  tiw 

matter  of  controversy.   By  the  law  of  children  shall  be  reoogniMd  as  dul- 

France,  a  child  conceived  in  adultery  dren  of  the  manied  parties,  by  them, 

cannot  be  legitimated  even  though  at  before  the  marriage,  or  at  the  act  of 

its  birth  the  parents  were  free  to  marry  celebration.    After  the  mamage,  any 

(28d  May  1888,  Le  Havre,   Recueil  acknowledgment    or    x^oognitkm  of 

G^n^ral,  par  MM.  Villeneuve  et  Car-  them  is  unavailing  (15th  May  1816, 

rette,  40,  2.  468 ;  Merlin,  R6p.  v.  I^gi-  Douai,  Sirey,  16.  2,  587).     This  rale 

timation,  sect  2,  §  2,  Nos.  6  it  7  ;  bars  those  inquiries  which  haT*  oe- 

Pothier,  Tr.  du  Mariage,  Par.  5,  c  2,  curred  in  Scottish  practice— alwiji 

§  415).    As  regards  the  Roman  law,  difficult  and  expensive as  to  whether 

Voet  (xxv.  7,  8)  and  others  say  that  a  person  claiming  the  benefit  of  l«gi- 

legitimation  cannot  take  place.    [The  timation  is,  de  /ado,  the  child  of  the 

contrary  doctrine,  however,  is  stated  two  individuals  whoae  child  he  il- 

in  Cod.   6.  27.  11,  and  also  in  the  leges  himself  to  be.  —  See  Innes  9. 

Canon  Uw.     See  Boehmer,  Inst  Jur.  Innes,  20th  Feb.  1887,  2  &  ft  M'L 

Can.  4.  17.]    The  view^  of  Scottish  Ap.  Ca.  444. 
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legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  if  they  had  been  bom  of  that  marriage." 

By  the  law  of  France,  marriage  makes  the  children  of  an 
illicit  connection  legitimate,  although  one  of  the  spouses  have, 
after  the  connection  and  the  birth  of  the  children,  contracted 
a  marriage  with  another  person,  and  the  parents  have  only 
married  after  the  dissolution  of  that  marriage.  As  the  child 
Intimated  is  considered  to  be  born  of  the  marriage  which 
h^  made  him  legitimate,  he  cannot  participate  in  a  succes- 
sion which  has  opened  before  that  marriage,  though  subse- 
quent to  his  birth.  For  the  same  reason  he  cannot  claim 
any  preference,  in  respect  of  mere  priority  of  birth,  in  any 
question  of  succession  with  the  children  of  the  intermediate 
marriage.^ 

In  Kerr  v,  Martin,  which  was  elaborately  discussed  in  the  And  the 
Court  of  Session,  the  question  was  raised,  whether  a  marriage  sootknd. 
of  either  of  the  parents  with  a  third  person,  after  the  birth 
of  a  natural  child,  formed  a  bar  to  legitimation  by  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  the  parents.  Though  the  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion,  the  Court,  by  a  majority,  decided  that 
the  child  was  legitimate,  and  that  no  mid-impediment  was 
created  by  the  intervening  marriage.* 

In  Scotland  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  confers 
upon  a  bastard  the  rights  of  a  lawful  child.  Besides  being 
entitled  to  legitim,  he  succeeds  under  a  destination  to  lawful 
children.  In  any  question  with  the  children  bom  of  the 
bastard's  parents  in  lawful  wedlock,  he  has  the  same  civil 
rights,  as  regards  succession  and  otherwise,  as  he  would  have 
enjoyed  had  he  been  bom  in  lawful  marriage  But  where 
there  is  lawful  issue  of  an  intermediate  marriage  by  one  of 
the  parents  with  a  third  person,  a  child  legitimated  by  a 
second  marriage  seems  only  a  lawful  child  of  the  family  as 
becoming  so  by  the  second  marriage,  and  therefore  it  is 
thought  he  can  claim  no  preference  in  respect  of  primogeni- 
ture or  priority  of  birth,  which  would  have  the  eflfect  of 

1  PaflUet,  Manuel  dn  Droit  Fran-     D.  p.  752.     See  also  Shedden  v.  Pat- 
fais,  Sth  ad.,  p.  84.  rick,  1854,  1  Macq.  App.  Ca.  535. 

*  Kerr  v.  Martin,  6th  Mar.  1840,  2 
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defeating  or  prejudicing  the  rights  of  snccession  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  marriage  arising  at  their  birth.     According 
to  this  view,  if  the  father  had  a  natural  son,  and  after  this 
a  lawfiU  son  by  a  marriage  with  a  third  person,  and  then 
entered  into  a  second  marriage  with  the  mother  of  the  bas- 
tard, the  lawful  son  by  the  first  marriage  would  be  entitled 
to  the  Scotch  heritage  ai  intestato,  and  could  not  be  de- 
prived of  that  right  by  the  l^itimation  of  the  natural  son 
arising  from  the  second  marriage.^  j 

1  See  Fraser,  Per.  and  Dom.  Kelationa,  vol.  iL  p.  18.    [Parent  &  CWU,  2d 
oiL  p.  89.] 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OP  ADOPTION. 

tONG  the  Bomans  the  relation  of  father  and  child  arose 
her  from  marriage  or  from  adoption. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  adoption  —  adoptio,  strictly  so  Adoption 
lied,  and  adrogatio.    The  first  was  the  ceremony  by  which  ^^® 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  parent,  whether  child 
grandchild,  was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
opting  him.     In  ancient  times  the  person  to  be  adopted 
is  emancipated  per  <b8  et  libram,  and  surrendered  to  the 
optive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jwre  cessio, 
^terwards  adoption  was  effected  under  the  authority  of  a 
^trate  having  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose — such  as,  for 
stance,  the  prsetor  at  Some  or  a  governor  in  the  provinces, 
^en  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  mi  jv/ria,  and  not  in  AdrogaHo 
3  power  of  a  paterfamilias,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was  ^®^®*^ 
l^d  adrogatio.    Originally  this  could  only  be  accomplished 
ft  vote  of  the  people  in  the  ComUia  curiata  [after  certain 
^ixm  "  rogationes  "],  but  imder  the  empire  [by  a  constitu- 
^  of  Diocletian]  the  authority  of  an  imperial  rescript  was 
Wtuted.^    If  pupils  were  adopted  in  this  form,  the  adop- 
-  father  was  bound  to  give  security  to  restore  their  pro- 
ty,  if  they  died  within  puberty,  to  their  lawful  heirs,  and 
^xake  such  restitution  to  themselves  if  they  were  emanci- 
^  upon  just  grounds." 

.Ckios,  1.  08,  09.   Ulp.  8.  Cod.  8.  or  disinherited  him,  the  son  could 

'^•6,11.]  claim  the  quaria  AntorUna — i.e.  a 

^nfi  1.  11.    [Gains,  1.   97-107,  fourth  of  the  father's  property  in  ad- 

3    Dig.    1.   7.    Cod.   8.48.    [If  dition  to  his  own.— Dig.  1.  7.  22 ;  6. 

adoptive  father  emancipated  the  2.  8,  §  15.    Cod.  8.  i8.  2.] 
B^ted  son  without  just  ground. 
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Ccmditioiif  Everj  man,  whether  married  or  not,  could  adopt,  provided 
dr^adop-  j^^  j^  ^^  capacity  to  contract  marriaga  In  ancient  times 
this  priyil^e  was  denied  to  women,  because  they  could  hare 
no  one  under  their  power;  but  the  law  was  modified  by 
Diocletian,  who  allowed  women  to  adopt  in  order  to  console 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  children :  they  could  thus  attach  to 
themselves  children  who  were  not  under  their  power,  but  who 
acquired  certain  rights  to  their  succession.^ 

No  person  could  adopt  one  who  was  older  than  himself, 
''  for  adoption  imitates  nature,  and  it  seems  unnatural  that 
a  son  should  be  older  than  his  father."  <  It  was  therefore 
required  that  the  adopter  should  be  older  than  the  penon 
adopted  by  full  puberty — that  is,  eighteen  years.*  Under  the 
republic,  patricians  who  wished  to  become  tribunes  of  the 
people  caused  themselves  to  be  adopted  by  plebeians;  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  dodius,  the  enemy 
of  Cicero,  who  was  adopted  by  a  plebeian  yoimger  than 
himself,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the 
Institutes.* 

A  person  having  no  child  could,  by  the  Boman  law,  adopt 
a  grandchild ;  but  one  having  a  son  was  not  permitted  to 
adopt  a  grandson  without  the  son's  consent.  In  common 
adoption  only  one  person  passed  under  the  power  of  the 
adoptive  father ;  but  if  a  person  having  childi'en  in  his 
power  gave  himself  in  arrogation,  both  he  as  a  son  and  his 
children  as  grandchildren  became  subject  to  the  power  of  the 
adopter.  Augustus  did  not  adopt  Tiberius,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  empire,  till  Tiberius  had  adopted  his  nephew 
Grermanicus ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  Tiberius  became 
the  son,  and  Germanicus  the  grandson  of  Augustus  at  the 
same  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  republic,  a  usage  was  introduced  of  de- 
claring in  a  testament  that  the  testator  considered  a  certain 

>  Inst.  1.  11.  10.    [Cod.  8.  48.  6.]  GaiuH  (1.  106),  who  Ured  mbonttiw) 

»  iMt.  1.  11.  4.    Dig.  1.  7.  40,  §  1.  centuries  later.      The  law  laid  down 

'  Ibid.  in  the  Institutes  is  stated  for  thefint 

^  [At  that  period  the  law  on  this  time  by  Modestine,  who  floorisM 

point  was  still  unsettled,  and  con-  eighty  years  after  Gains. — Dig.  1. 7. 

tinned  to  be  so  until  after  the  time  of  40,  §  1.] 
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citizen  as  his  son.  The  person  so  indicated^  after  obtaining  a 
confirmation  of  this  declaration  by  a  plebiscite^  had  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  deceased :  this,  however,  was  not  a  proper 
case  of  adoption,  but  rather  a  particular  mode  of  nominating 
an  heir.^ 

By  the  ancient  civil  law  adoption  created  the  relation  of  Eflfects  of 
&ther  and  son  for  all  practical  purposes,  just  as  if  the  adopted  °^  **°* 
son  were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptive  father  in  lawful 
marriage.  The  adopted  child  entirely  quitted  his  own  family 
and  entered  the  family  of  his  adopter,  passing  under  the  pa- 
ternal power  of  his  new  father,  and  acquiring  the  capacity 
to  inherit  through  him.  An  adopted  child  added  to  his  own 
name  that  of  his  adopter,  modifying  it  by  the  termination 
anus.  A  Scipio  adopted  by  Emilius  was  called  Sdpio 
Emilianus}  Public  honours  were  not  affected  by  adoption, 
so  that  a  senator  adopted  by  a  plebeian  remained  a  senator. 

In  practice,  serious  inconveniences  were  found  to  arise  from 
forcing  the  adopted  child  to  leave  his  natural  family,  for,  if 
he  was  afterwards  emancipated  by  the  adoptive  father,  he 
coidd  have  no  right  of  succession  in  the  character  of  agnate 
to  either  family.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Justinian  made  a 
distinction  between  the  case  of  adoption  by  a  stranger  and 
adoption  by  an  ascendant,  such  as  a  grandfather.  When  the 
feither  of  a  family  gave  his  son  in  adoption  to  a  stranger, 
there  was  no  dissolution  of  the  paternal  power,  and  the 
adoptive  father  did  not  acquire  it,  though  the  adopted  child 
had  a  right  to  succeed  to  the  adopter  ah  intestate;  but  if  the 
child  was  given  in  adoption  to  its  grandfather,  or  other  direct 
ascendant,  after  its  father  had  been  emancipated,  the  civil 
consequences  of  adoption  were  maintained,  and  the  child 
passed  under  the  power  of  the  adopter.  In  the  first  case 
[adopiio  minus  plena],  the  adopted  person  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  his  natural  family,  while  he  also  acquired  the  rights  of 
succession  ab  intestaio  to  the  adopter.  In  the  second  case 
[adaptio  plena],  it  was  presumed  that  affection  springing  from 

*  [This  adopdd  per  tuUmentum  was  of  it  was  the  adoption  of  Octavian  by 
probably  very  rare,  as  it  is  mentioned  Ciesar.— Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  3.  14.] 
by  none  of  the  jurists.     One  instance        '  l>c  Fresquet,  voL  L  p.  144. 
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the  ties  of  blood  would  restrain  the  ascendant  from  emanci- 
pating the  adopted  child,  so  as  to  prejudice  his  rights  of  suc- 
cession, apart  from  the  protection  otherwise  given  by  the 
new  law  introduced  by  the  praetorian  edicts  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  emperors.^  According  to  the  rigour  of  the  ancient 
law,  a  son  under  power  might  be  given  in  adoption  without 
his  consent;  but  under  the  new  legislation  the  son  had  a 
right  to  object.* 
Adoption  Adoption  was  extremely  common  at  Borne,  and  was  con- 
T^^^  **  sidered  a  very  useful  institution.  Many  powerful  patrician 
families,  on  the  verge  of  extinction  by  the  failure  of  childten, 
were  revived  by  adoption ;  but  it  was  always  considered  more 
honourable  to  be  the  actual  father  of  children  bom  in  lawful 
marriage  than  to  have  recourse  to  fictitious  paternity.  Julius 
Cdesar,  by  his  testament,  which  was  confirmed  after  his  death 
by  a  lex  curiata,  adopted  his  great-nephew,  Octavius,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  CsBsar  Octavianus,  and  was  afterwards 
better  known  as  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Some  of  the  Boman 
emperors,  who  had  no  male  children,  appointed  their  succes- 
sors to  the  purple  by  adoption ;  and  if  their  choice  was  not 
always  fortunate,  as  in  the  instances  of  Tiberius  and  Nero, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Bome  was  indebted  to  this 
custom  for  a  series  of  princes  unequalled  in  history — ^Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Adoption  In  France  the  usage  of  adoption  was  lost  after  the  fiist 
"*  ^'  race  of  kings:  it  disappeared,  not  only  in  the  provinces 
governed  by  customary  law,  but  also  in  those  governed  by 
the  written  law.  Ee-established  in  1792,  adoption  is  now 
sanctioned  by  the  Civil  Code,  but  it  is  only  permitted  to 
persons  of  either  sex  above  the  age  of  fifty,  having  neither 
children  nor  other  lawful  descendants,  and  being  at  least  fif- 
teen years  older  than  the  individual  adopted.  No  married 
person  can  adopt  without  the  consent  of  the  other  spouse. 
The  privilege  can  only  be  exercised  in  favour  of  one  who 
has  been  an  object  of  the  adopter's  care  for  at  least  six 

» Inst  1.  11.  2.     [See  Note  2,  p.      Cod.  8.  48.  11 :    '  eo   qui  adopUtur 
1 85.  ]  non  contradicente. '] 

«  Marezoll,  §  179.   [Inst.  1.  12.  8; 
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years  during  minority,  or  of  one  who  has  saved  the  life  of 
the  adopter  in  battle,  from  fire,  or  from  drowning.  In  the 
latter  case  the  only  restriction  respecting  the  age  of  the 
parties  is,  that  the  adopter  shall  be  older  than  the  adopted, 
and  shall  have  attained  his  majority.  In  no  case  can  adop- 
tion take  place  before  the  majority  of  the  person  proposed 
to  be  adopted. 

The  form  of  adoption  consists  of  a  declaration  of  consent  by 
the  parties  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  place  where 
the  adopter  resides,  after  which  the  transaction  requires  to 
be  approved  of  by  the  tribimal  of  first  instance.  After  adop- 
tion, the  adopted  person  retains  all  his  rights  as  a  member  of 
his  natural  family.  He  acquires  no  right  of  succession  to 
the  property  of  any  relation  of  the  adopter ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  property  of  the  adopter  himself,  he  has  precisely  the  same 
rights  as  a  child  bom  in  marriage,  even  although  there 
should  be  other  children  bom  in  marriage  after  his  adoption. 
The  adopted  takes  the  name  of  the  adopter  in  addition  to  lus 
own.  No  marriage  can  take  place  between  the  adopter  and 
the  adopted  or  his  descendants,  and  in  certain  other  cases 
specified.^ 

The  practice  of  adoption,  which  is  better  suited  to  some  No  adop. 
states  of  society  than  to  others,  still  prevails  among  Eastern  Britain. 
nations.    It  has  never  been  recognised  as  a  legal  institution 
in  Ibgland  or  Scotland. 

^  Code  Civil,  art  343-860. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OF     PATERNAL     POWER. 
I. — BOMAN   LAW. 

No  one  acquamted  with  Soman  institutions  can  doubt  the 
truth  of  Justinian's  observation,  that  "  the  power  which  ve 
have  over  our  children  is  peculiar  to  the  citizens  of  Eome; 
for  no  other  people  have  such  power  over  their  children  as 
we  have."  ^ 

As  developed  at  Borne,  the  pcUria  potestas,  though  veil 
fitted  to  maintain  discipline  and  obedience,  bears  the  impiess 
of  a  rude  age.  "  It  cannot  be  denied,'*  says  Becker, "  that 
the  arbitrary  power  which  the  Boman  father  had  over  his 
children  was  a  flagrant  injustice,  for  the  child  was  held  in  an 
unnatural  state  of  dependence,"  and  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  personal  freedom.  The  radical  error  of  the  Boman  sys- 
tem was,  in  extending  the  power  which  nature  imposes  as  a 
duty  on  a  parent,  of  guiding  and  protecting  a  child  during 
infancy,  to  a  most  unnatural  control  of  his  person  and  pro- 
perty, "  continuing  during  his  entire  existence."  ' 
Nature  of  The  patria  poteataa  was  the  power  which  a  Boman  father 
pow™  had  over  his  lawful  children,  and  also  over  his  grandchildren, 
or  other  descendants,  by  a  son  in  potestate,^  The  father  must 
be  8ui  juris  at  the  birth  of  the  children,  in  order  to  acquire 
paternal  power ;  for  if  he  be  under  the  power  of  another,  his 

»  Inst.   1.  9.  2.      [Bon-owed  from  Metcalfe  [2d  ed.],  p.  178. 

Gaias,  1.  55.     See  also  Gaius,  1.  55-  *  [It  is  also  sometimes  described  u 

107,  127-136.    Ulp.  5  k  10.    Inst.  1.  the  control  exercised  by  a  father  over 

12.     Cod.  8.  47  &  49.     Dig.  1.  6.  8.]  the  connMum  and  cofMnerdum  of  hii 

^  Becker's  Callus,    traublated    by  children.] 
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children  will  fall  under  the  dependence  of  the  same  ascendant, 
and  the potutas  will  only  accrue  to  the  father  on  the  ascend- 
ant's death.  Grandchildren  bom  of  a  daughter  are  in  a  differ- 
ent position  firom  grandchildren  by  a  son,  being  under  the 
power,  not  of  any  ascendant  on  the  mother's  side,  but  of  their 
own  father,  or  father's  father,  as  bead  of  the  family. 

Paternal  power  was  acquired  naturally  by  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren in  a  lawful  marriage,  and  civilly  by  legitimation  and 
adoption. 

In  ancient  times  the  father  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  Effects  on 
over  his  children  {jus  vitaa  et  necis)}    Plutarch  says  Brutus  ^S^iyrf 
condemned  his  sons  to  death,  without  judicial  forms,  not  as  ci»»idi6n. 
consul,  but  as  father.    The  father  could  sell  his  children  as 
slaves  under  an  express  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  he 
could  change  their  personal  condition  by  transferring  them 
to  another  family  by  adoption'     Under  the  republic  the 
abuses  of  paternal  authority  were  checked  by  the  censors ; 
and  in  later  times  the  emperors  interfered  to  reduce  the 
fietthei^s  powers  within  reasonable  limits.    The  power  of  life 
and  death  was  at  length  taken  from  the  father  and  given  to 
the  magistrate.    Alexander  Severus  limited  the  right  of  the 
father  to  simple  correction;^  and  Constantine  declared  the 
fiather  who  should  kill  his  son  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  A.D.  318.* 

A  revolting  practice  prevailed  under  the  empire,  of  killing 
or  exposing  new-bom  children,  in  consequence  of  the  parents 
being  unable  to  support  them.  Diocletian  and  Maximinian 
took  away  the  power  of  selling  free-bom  children  as  slaves, 
but  Constantine  made  an  exception  of  newly-bom  infants 
when  the  parents  were  in  extreme  misery.^  In  later  times  a 
iather  could  not  give  his  son  or  daughter  to  another  by  adop- 
tbn  without  the  child's  consent.^ 

^  [But  the  father  could  not  legally  '  %oxa  deditio  *  was  abolished  by  Jos- 

oondeiim  his  child  except  in  presence  tinian. — Gains,  4.  75.     Inst.  4.  8.  7. 

of  a  &mily  council.  —  Lir.   1.  26.  Dig.  48.  29.  8,  §  4.] 

Valer.  Max.  6.  8.  2.]  »  [Cod.  8.  47.  8.] 

•  [Down  to  a  very  late  period  the  *  Cod.  9.  17. 

bther  could  make  over  his  son  as  a  ^  Cod.  4.  48.  1,  2. 

UberuM  eii^put  in  maneipio  to  taiy  ciii'  '  [Inst.  1.  12.  8.  Cod.  8.  48.  11.] 
ten  whom  the  son  had  iigurod.    This 
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By  the  ancient  law^  the  son,  who  was  in  the  power  of  his 
father,  could  not  acquire  property  for  himself;  all  his  acqui- 
sitions, like  those  of  a  slave,  belonged  to  his  father.    As  a 
consequence  of  this  doctrine,  children  under  power  could  not 
make  a  testament,  as  they  had  nothing  to  bequeath.    In  the 
progress  of  Boman  civilisation  this  rigour  was  relaxed. 
Different        Frequently  the  father  of  a  family  gave  a  portion  of  his  jm)- 
^wmKmL    perty  to  his  son  to  administer  or  trade  upon,  and  this  ms 
called  peculium}  Moreover,  imder  the  later  law,  the  son  imder 
power  might  acquire  property  of  his  own  in  various  ways,  in- 
dependently of  his  father.     Under  Augustus  and  his  succes- 
sors, the  son  acquired  as  his  own  property  whatever  he  gained 
in  military  service,  including  all  gifts  and  successions  firom 
his  comrades  in  arms.    This  was  called  peculium  castreme} 

Under  Constantine,  about  three  centuries  later,  the  son 
was  entitled  to  any  property  acquired  by  him  in  offices  of  the 
court,  in  exercising  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  acting  as 
assessor,  or  discharging  other  civil  functions.  All  acquisi- 
tions of  this  kind  were  called  peculium  quasi  castrense} 

As  regards  the  peculium  castrense  and  qtuisi  eastren»,  the 
absolute  property  belonged  to  the  son,  with  full  power  to  dis- 
pose of  it  by  deeds  inter  vivos  or  inartis  causa,  without  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

When  the  son  received  from  his  father  a  particular  fund 
for  the  purposes  of  administration,  it  was  called  [by  the  com- 
mentators] peculium  "profectitium"  and  this  remained  the 
property  of  the  father ;  but  the  son  retained  this  fund  when 
he  ceased  to  be  under  power  by  his  nomination  to  a  h^h 
office  in  the  state,  or  when  his  father  emancipated  him  with- 
out withdrawing  the  peculium. 

All  property  which  the  children  inherited  from  the  mother 
or  received  from  strangers,  and  all  acquisitions  not  coming 
from  the  father,  and  not  falling  under  the  description  of  cas- 
trense or  qu^asi  castrense,  are  cailed  2>ecuJium  "  adventitiumJ'* 

*  [Dig.  1.  16.]  *  [Thifl  kind  of  peculium  was  ori- 

•  [Ulp.  20.  10.  Inst  2.  12.  pr.  ginated  by  Constantine  (C!od.  6.  «0. 
Dig.  49.  17.]  1),  and  was  farther  dereloped  byroc- 

3  [Cod.  12.  29.  31,  37.]  ceeding emperors. —Cod.  6.  60.  61.] 
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By  the  law  of  Justdnian,  all  such  acquisitions  belonged  in 
property  to  the  children ;  but  while  the  paternal  power  sub- 
sistedy  the  father  enjoyed  a  life  interest  in  the  produce ;  and, 
if  the  son  was  emancipated,  the  father  retained  the  usufruct 
of  one  -  half  of  the  peculium  adventitium  during  his  lifa^ 
"  Even  this/'  it  has  been  remarked, ''  the  utmost  relaxation  of 
the  Soman  pairia  potestas,  left  it  far  ampler  and  severer  than 
any  analogous  institution  of  the  modem  world"  ^ 

No  one  but  a  Soman  citizen  could  exercise  the  domestic 
despotism  of  the  patria  potestas,  which  affected  all  the  rela- 
tions of  private  lifa    One  redeeming  feature  of  this  institu-  PubUc 
tion,  however,  was,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to  influence  the  alected  by 
public  law ;  for  a  son  under  power  was  in  all  public  affairs  ^^™^ 
as  independent  as  his  father,  and  was  equally  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  popular  elections,  and  aspire  to  the  honours  of 
the  state,  to  act  as  a  magistrate,  or  command  an  army  in  the 
field.^     In  later  times,  when  the  son  was  promoted  to  the 
consular  dignity,  and  other  high  ofi&ces  of  state,  he  ceased  to 
be  under  paternal  power,  irrespective  of  the  will  of  his  father, 
but  retained  his  rights  of  succession.^ 

The  Soman  fEonily,  as  it  existed  in  ancient  times,  was  a  Notion  of 
collection  of  individuals  recognising  the  power  of  a  single  fem^.™*" 
chief.  Whoever  was  under  this  power  was  within  the  family, 
and  this  applied  to  all  persons  brought  xmder  power  by  adop- 
tion. Whoever  was  freed  from  this  power  by  emancipation 
or  change  of  status,  though  he  might  be  a  child  or  descendant 
of  the  common  ancestor,  ceased  to  belong  to  the  family.  All 
who  were  connected  by  the  tie  of  the  paternal  power,  or  who 
would  have  been  so  if  the  common  author  had  been  alive, 
had  between  them  the  relationship  called  agnation,  which 
alone,  by  the  ancient  civil  law,  gave  the  rights  of  family  and 
of  succession. 


1  [Intt.  2.  0.  2.   Cod.  6.  61.  6,  §8.]  the  unreBtrictcd  exercise  of  tlie  jut 

•  Maine,   Ancient   Law,    p.    148.  tufragii   and  ju8  honantm.  Dig.  1. 
See  Mackeldey,  %  590  etseq.,  tLS to  the  6.  9.] 

different  kinda  o{  peculium.  *  Nov.  81.   Ortolan,  Institutes  [8th 

•  [His  commercium  and  connubium  ed.],  voL  it  pp.  126,  126.    [Inst.  1. 
remained  in  abeyance,  but  he  eiyoyed  12.  4.    Dig.  1.  7.  8.     Cod.  12.  8.  5.1 
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Agnates  Coguates,  in  a  general  sense,  are  those  relations  wlio  derive 
DAtes!^*  their  common  descent  from  the  same  pair  of  married  persons, 
whether  the  descent  be  traced  through  males  or  femalea 
When  opposed  to  agnates,  the  term  cognates  has  nsoallj  a 
more  restricted  signification.  Agnates  are  the  members  of 
the  ancient  Roman  family,  such  as  we  have  described  it 
There  is  agnation  between  two  persons  when  one  is  under 
the  paternal  power  of  the  other,  or  both  are  under  the  same 
power,  or  would  have  been  so  but  for  a  natural  cause,  such 
as  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  family.  The  agnates  com- 
prehend only  those  who  trace  their  connection  exclusively 
through  males.  Daughters  imder  power  are  agnates  of  their 
father,  and  succeed  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  sons.  But 
when  a  daughter  married,  and  had  issue,  her  children  fdl 
imder  the  patria  potestas,  not  of  her  father,  but  of  her  hus- 
band, and  thus  belonged  to  a  different  family  from  her  own. 
The  sister  is  agnate  of  her  brother,  when  both  are  bom  of 
the  same  father.  There  is  no  agnation  between  a  motiher 
and  her  children  of  a  marriage  without  manus}  As  the 
paternal  power  was  the  basis  of  agnation,  emancipation  te^ 
minated  this  civil  relationship.  When  the  potestas  ceased 
kinship  ceased  ;  so  that,  by  the  ancient  civil  law  (afterwaids 
corrected  in  more  enlightened  times),  emancipated  children, 
though  descendants  in  the  direct  line,  were  excluded  from 
the  succession  of  their  father.* 

Erskine  thus  explains  the  meaning  of  the  terms  agnaU 
and  cognate,  as  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland :  "  Agnates,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Eoman  law,  were  persons  related  to  each 
other  through  males  only.  The  relation  of  cognates  was 
connected  by  the  interposition  of  one  or  more  females.  Thus, 
a  brother's  son  is  his  uncle's  agnate,  in  the  language  of  the 
Eomans,  because  the  propinquity  is  connected  wholly  by 
males ;  a  sister's  son  is  his  cognate,  because  a  female  is  in- 
terposed in  that  relation.     But  in  our  law  language,  all  Idns- 

'  [In  this  case  the  woman  continued  •  Maynz,  §  102.     [Inst  8.  1.  •. 

to  be  an  agnate  of  her  father's  family.  Gains,  8.  19,  25,  26.     Dig.  87.  i.  S, 

If  she  was  in  manu  of  her  husband  pr.] 
she  became  his  agnate.] 
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len  by  the  fiather  are  agnates,  though  females  should  inter- 
ene ;  and  those  by  the  mother  cognates.  Justinian  abolished 
D  entirely  the  distinction  of  the  old  Boman  law  between 
gnates  and  cognates,  that  he  admitted,  both  to  the  legal 
accession  and  to  the  office  of  tutor-at-law,  not  only  kins- 
len  by  the  father,  though  a  female  had  been  interposed 
1  that  relation,  but  even  those  by  the  mother. — ^Nov.  118, 
.4^5/'! 

Paternal  power  came  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  the  father  How 
r  the  son,  or  when  either  of  them  suflFered  the  capitis  ^^„ 
eminuHo  maxima  or  media,  the  nature  of  which  has  already 
een  explained.    In  the  case  of  a  daughter,  it  ceased  when 
be  entered  into  marriage  with  the  conventio  in  m>anum,  or 
ecame  a  vestal  virgin.^ 

By  adoption,  the  paternal  power  might  be  transferred  to 
nother,  and  it  might  be  extinguished  by  emancipation.  The 
Qcient  form  of  emancipation  consisted  of  three  fictitious 
aleSy  per  cb$  et  lihram,  followed  by  manumission.  Subse- 
uently  emancipation  was  effected  either  by  an  imperial  re- 
cript,  or  by  a  formal  declaration  before  a  magistrate,  with  the 
cmsent  of  both  father  and  child.'  In  the  time  of  Justinian  ^ 
lie  child  could  not  be  emancipated  against  his  wilL^ 

The  person  emancipated  became  sui  juris  ;  he  quitted  the 
imily  to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
e  lost  the  rights  of  agnation.  These  rights,  however,  might 
o  preserved  to  the  child  by  express  reservation,  when  eman- 
ipation  was  effected  by  an  imperial  rescript.^ 

Lawftd  children,  who  had  no  separate  means  to  supply 
lieir  wants,  had  a  right  to  aliment  from  their  parents.  This 
bligation  wad  imposed  in  the  first  instance  on  the  father  and 
lother,  and,  failing  them,  on  the  grandfathers.  It  was  recip- 
3cal,  however,  the  children  being  bound  to  maintain  their 
arents  when  in  want.^ 

>  EfBk.  1.  7.  4.  Cod.  8.  49.  5.] 
*  Anlns  G«Uii]8,  L  12.     Ulp.  10.  5.         ^  ['  Emandpatio  Juitinianea ' ;  (Dod. 

n  the  caie  of  m  son  it  ceased  when  he  8.  49.  6]. 

icame  a  JUmen  dialis.      GaioB,  1.  ^  Nov.  89,ch.ll,pr.  [Inst.  1.12. 8.] 

M).    See  also  Note  4,  p.  143.]  "  Mackeldey,  §  593-599. 

>  ['JBrnancipalio    Anastasiana*:  '  [Dig.  25.  8.     Cod.  5.  25.] 
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Illegitimate  children  were  treated  as  if  they  had  no  father, 
and  originally  the  mother  alone  was  bound  to  support  them. 
Justinian  gave  to  natural  children  (liberis  naturalibus)  a 
right  to  demand  aliment  from  their  father.^ 


II. — FRENCH   LAW. 

In  modem  systems  of  jurisprudence  the  power  of  the  father 
over  the  child  is  recognised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  in 
none  of  them  is  it  carried  so  far  as  it  was  in  the  Boman  law. 
Reciprocal  According  to  the  French  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Civil  Code^ 
to  support,  marriage  imposes  on  the  parents  the  obligation  of  maintain- 
ing their  children ;  and  children  are  bound  to  support  their 
father  and  mother,  and  other  descendants,  when  they  are  in 
want.^    At  every  age  the  child  owes  honour  and  respect  to 
the  father  and  mother,  and  remains  under  their  authority  tiU 
majority  or  emancipation.    The  father  alone  exercises  this 
power  during  the  marriage.    A  child  cannot  quit  the  paternal 
residence  without  the  permission  of  the  father,  before  mqor- 
ity  or  emancipation,  except  for  enrolment  in  the  army  at 
eighteen  years  of  age.^ 
Powers  of       Majority  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  years.     A  minor  is  eman- 
B^ori^or  cipated  by  marriage.    At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  may  be 
emmcipa-  emancipated  by  his  father,  or,  if  the  father  be  dead,  by  his 
mother,  by  a  simple  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

For  grave  misconduct  by  his  children,  the  father  has  strwig 
means  of  correction.  If  the  child  be  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  father  may  obtain  a  warrant  to  arrest  and  detain 
him  in  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month.  When 
the  child  is  above  sixteen,  and  has  not  been  emancipated  or 
attained  majority,  the  father,  on  proper  cause  being  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate,  may  obtain  an  order  for  im- 
prisoning the  child  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.* 

The  father,  during  the  marriage,  and  the  surviving  parent 
after  its  dissolution,  is  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  any  pro- 

»  Nov.  89,  eh.  12.  Mackeldey,  §  674,         »  Ibid,  art  871-874. 
576.  *  Ibid.  art.  376-888. 

«  Code  Civil,  art.  208-205. 
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perty  belonging  to  their  children  till  they  reach  eighteen,  or 
are  emancipated,  subject  to  the  burdens  of  maintenance  and 
education ;  but  this  right  does  not  extend  to  what  the  chil- 
dren may  acquire  by  their  separate  labour  or  industry,  or 
what  may  be  gifted  or  bequeathed  to  them  under  an  express 
condition,  excluding  the  interference  of  the  parents.^ 

III. — ENGLISH  LAW. 

By  the  law  of  England,  a  father  is,  generally  speaking,  Fatt^ 
guardian  to  his  lawful  children  in  minority ;  "  and  it  is  under-  to  minor 
stood  that,  though  this  right  ceases,  in  some  instances,  and  *^^^^'^- 
for  some  purposes,  at  fourteen,  he  is  always  entitled,  in  his 
paternal  capacity,  to  the  control  of  their  persons  until  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  or  until  their  marriage."  *    It  belongs  to 
the  father  to  direct  the  education  of  his  children,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  moderate  chastisement.    When  the  child 
has  real  estate,  the  father,  as  guardian,  may  receive  the  rents, 
subject  to  liability  to  account  for  them  on  the  child  attaining 
full  aga    But  the  legal  power  of  the  father  over  the  persons 
or  property  of  his  children  extends  not,  in  any  case,  beyond 
the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and,  to  some  effects,  marriage  before 
that  age  operates  as  a  species  of  emancipation,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  daughters.    By  deed  or  will  the  father  may  appoint  His  power 
a  guardian  to  such  of  his  children  as  shall  be  unmarried  at  ga^^^ 
his  death  until  they  reach  twenty-one.     The  mother  has  no 
l^al  power  over  the  child  in  the  father's  lifetime,  and  cannot, 
like  the  father,  appoint  a  guardian ;  but  after  the  father^s 
death  she  seems  entitled  to  stand  in  his  place  as  regards  the 
right  to  the  custody  of  the  child. 

However  plain  the  moral  duty  may  be,  it  is  said  that,  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  there  is  no  obligation  on  parents 
to  maintain  their  children,  or  on  children  to  maintain  their 
parent&  But  the  statute  law,  in  its  provisions  relating  to  the 
poor,  makes  it  compulsory  upon  all  parents  who  are  able  to 
do  so,  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  their  children,  of  what- 

»  Code  Cinl,  art  884-887.  England,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  299  [7th 

*  Stephen's  Com.  on  the  Laws  of     ed.  pp.  295,  809]. 
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ever  age,  when  in  poverty,  and  unable,  through  iabikcj, 
disease,  or  accident,  to  support  themselves ;  and  a  reciprocal 
obligation  is  imposed  on  children  to  support  their  indigent 
parents  who,  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  are  disabled  fifom 
earning  a  livelihood.^ 
Testamen-      Another  striking  peculiarity  in  the  law  of  England,  which 
tw^powor  ^jj£p3jg  ij^  ^ijig  respect  from  the  Eoman  law,  as  well  as  frwn 
^*^®r.       t,he  law  of  France  and  Scotland,  is  that,  as  a  general  mle,  a 
father  can  devise  and  bequeath  his  whole  estate,  real  and  pe^ 
sonal,  by  will,  to  strangers,  so  as  to  exclude  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  succeeding  to  any  part  of  the  property  left  by  him 
at  his  death.    If  the  father  die  intestate,  his  real  eslate  wH 
be  inherited  by  the  eldest  or  only  son  as  heir,  or,  if  there  be 
no  son,  by  the  daughters  as  co-heiresses ;  and  all  the  children 
as  well  as  the  widow,  if  any,  will  take  a  share  in  the  personal 
estate,  under  the  statute  of  distributions.^ 

In  the  county  of  Kent,  land  descends  by  the  custom  of 
''  gavelkind  "  to  all  the  sons  equally.    And  in  some  places 
the  custom  of  "  borough  English  "  holds,  by  which  land  de- 
scends to  the  youngest  son  on  the  death  of  his  fether.' 
niegiu-  The  law  of  England  draws  a  distinction  between  the 

chUdren.  powers  of  a  father  over  lawful  children  and  his  powers  over 
bastards.  He  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  lawful  childien. 
But  the  mother  of  a  bastard  is  preferred  to  its  custody,  and 
is  bound  to  maintain  it  if  she  has  the  means  of  doing  so.  If 
the  mother  be  not  of  sufl&cient  ability,  the  law  gives  her  the 
means  of  compelling  the  father  of  the  bastard  to  provide  a 
fund  for  its  maintenance  by  proceedings  before  the  justices.* 

IV. — SCOTTISH    LAW. 

JE^Sstra-     ^^  Scotland,  the  father,  under  the  name  of  administrator- 
tor-in-iaw   in  -  law,  is  tutor  and  curator  of  his  children.     The  father's 
chuSre^     ^^g^^t  of  administration  extends  over  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  children,  except  where  an  estate  has  been  left  to 

1  See  Stephen's  Com.,  4th  ed.,  vol.  »  Black.  Com., book  2,  ch.  «  [K«t*« 

it   p.    296  [7th  ed.    p.   288  et  seq.]  ed.  L  p.  68,  ii  pp.  80,  81]. 

Paterson's  Compendium,  p.  279.  *  7  &  8  Vict,  c  101,  amended  by 

»  Patorson'a  Compendium,  p.  280.  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  10. 
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ihem  by  a  stranger,  and  placed  by  him  under  different 
management.  As  a  general  rule,  this  right  ceases  on  the 
children  reaching  majority.  According  to  Erskine,  the 
father's  administration  is  restricted  to  such  of  his  children 
as  continue  in  family  with  him  ;  and,  as  to  this  question,  a 
child  is  held  to  continue  in  his  father's  family,  though  he 
should  reside  elsewhere,  if  he  does  not  earn  his  livelihood  by 
his  own  industry  and  labour  independently  of  any  aid  from 
the  fieither.  But  it  has  been  contended  that  as  the  marriage 
of  a  son,  during  minority,  does  not  infringe  on  the  powers 
of  ordinary  curators,  the  same  principle  should  apply  to  the 
bihejfs  powers  as  administrator-in-law.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  quite  settled  that  the  father^s  right  of  administration 
oomes  to  an  end  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  during 
minority,  because  the  husband  becomes  the  guardian  of  his 
wifa*  By  the  statute  1696,  c.  8,  the  father  may,  by  will  or 
deed,  not  executed  on  deathbed,  appoint  tutors  and  curators 
to  his  children. 

While  the  children  are  in  pupillarity,  the  father  has  a  Power  of 
general  control  over  their  persons.  He  may  fix  their  place  Jtm^  ^^^ 
of  residence,  direct  their  education,  and  how  they  are  to  be^^"**^ 
employed,  and  inflict  reasonable  chastisement  for  misconduct. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  with  precision  the  limits  of 
ihepatria  potestas  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  reached 
puberty,  and  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  upon 
this  point  the  authorities  are  conflicting.  Some  writers  think 
the  fieither  may  compel  his  child  to  reside  with  him,  and  to 
labour  for  him,  at  least  till  majority ;  while  others  contend 
that  a  child,  after  pupillarity,  cannot  be  restrained  from  leav- 
ing his  fjAther's  house,  and  living  wherever  he  pleases.*  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  hold  that  a  girl  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  a  boy  at  fourteen,  are  entitled  to  choose  their  own  resi- 
dence, and  do  as  they  please,  without  paternal  control  In 
the  recent  case  of  Harvey,  it  was  observed  ^ — "  The  Court 

1  Enk.  1.  6.  64,  66.    Fraser,  Per.  Child,  2d  ed.  p.  65.]    More's  Stair, 

•ad  Dom.  Belationfl,  toL  ii.  p.  184  toL  1.  Notes,  pp.  xxzi,  xxxii. 

[Pannt  k  Child,  2d  ed.  p.  848].  '  Harvey  v,  Harvey,  June  16, 1860, 

•  Fraaer,  voL  IL  p.  27.    [Parent  &  22  D.  1208. 
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have  no  desire  to  give  countenance  to  a  doctrine  which 
should  enable  any  girl,  on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve,  if 
possessed  of  independent  fortune,  to  desert  the  paternal  man- 
sion, and  fix  her  own  present  residence,  and  thereby,  pro- 
bably, her  future  fate  and  course  of  life,  in  defiance  of  all 
parental  control"  Still,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  fathei^s 
authority  over  the  persons  of  children  in  puberty  is  very 
limited  as  compared  with  the  same  authority  during  their 
pupillage,  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  it  may  be 
wholly  lost     According  to  Stair,  the  father's  power  to  com- 
pel his  children  to  remain  in  his  family,  and  employ  their 
services  for  his  use,  may  be  lost,  not  only  by  the  children's 
marriage,  or  by  their  being  allowed  to  engage  in  an  indepen- 
dent trade  or  occupation,  but  also  by  the  parent's  dealing  un- 
reasonably with  them,  and  refusing  to  maintain  or  settle  them 
suitably  to  their  condition ;  ''  or  if  the  father  countenance  or 
allow  the  children  to  live  by  themselves,  and  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  apart,  from  whence  his  tacit  consent  to  their 
emancipation  may  be  inferred."^ 
Reciprocal      At  common  law  the  father  is  liable  for  the  aliment  of  his 
to  B^porL  lawful  children,  including  clothing  and  necessaries.    Failing 
the  father,  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  mother  is  next  liable; 
then  the  paternal  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  in  their 
order.     On  the  other  hand,  children  who  have  the  means  of 
doing  so,  are  bound  to  aliment  their  parents  when  they  be- 
come unable  to  provide  for  themselves.     In  all  cases  the 
aliment,  so  far  as  it  can  be  enforced  by  law,  is  strictly  limited 
to  what  is  necessary  for  reasonable  support* 
iUegiti-  A  bastard  is   not  under  paternal  power,  and  a  father 

S^n,  cannot  appoint  a  guardian  to  him  by  will  By  the  law  of 
Scotland,  both  the  mother  and  the  father  are  liable  to  sup- 
port the  bastard ;  so  that,  when  the  paternity  is  established, 
the  mother^s  claim  against  the  father  resolves  into  a  claim  of 
rateable  contribution  or  relief^ 

1  Stair,  1.  5. 18.  *  Fraaer,  rol.  iL  pp.  i8-61.   [Parent 

•  Fraser,vol.  ii.  p.  Zietseq.  [Parent     &  Child,  2d  ed.  pp.  12S-126.] 
ftChildj  2ded.  p.  85.] 
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CHAPTER    X. 

OP    TUTORS    AND    CURATORS. 
I. — ^ROMAN   LAW. 

Full  age>  by  the  Boman  law,  was  twenty-five  years  com- 
plete, both  for  males  and  females  ;  while  the  laws  of  France, 
England,  and  Scotland  all  fix  majority  at  twenty-one.  Minors, 
in  an  extensive  sense,  include  all  under  age ;  and  their  guard- 
ians are  either  tutors  or  curators. 

Tatory  is  the  right  to  govern  the  person,  and  administer  Goardian- 
the  estate,  of  a  pupil    Curatory  is  the  right  to  manage  the  ^^^ 
estate,  either  of  a  minor  who  has  reached  puberty,  with  his 
concurrence,  or  of  a  person  of  full  age  who,  from  insanity  or 
defect  of  judgment,  is  incapable  of  acting  for  himself. 

Sea.  1.— Tutors. 

Originally  two  classes  of  persons  were  placed  under 
tatory, —  pupils,  on  account  of  their  age  —  and  women,  on 
account  of  their  sex.  There  is  hardly  any  trace  of  the  ttUda 
muUerum  in  Justinian's  legislation,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gkdus  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject^ 

According  to  the  ancient  Boman  law,  a  woman  was  placed  Ancient 
through  her  whole  life  under  the  tutory  of  agnates  when  she  w<^^^^ 
ceased  to  be  under  paternal  power,  or  was  not  in  manu  mariti. 
The  origin  of  this  kind  of  tutory  was  to  protect  the  property 
of  women,  and  prevent  it  from  being  withdrawn  from  the 

^  (Qaiiu,  1.  145,  150-154,  157,  168-175,  190,  194,  195 ;  2.  47,  80-85,  122 ; 
S.  91, 108, 171.     Ulp.  11.  8,  18,  24,  25,  27,  28 ;  29,  3.] 
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lawful  succession  of  agnates.  For  this  reason  the  nearest 
male  relations  were  appointed  tutors.  They  had  no  right  of 
administration,  properly  so  called,  but  only  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  woman  from  alienating  her  property,  or  undertak- 
ing any  important  obligation,  without  their  authority. 

Though  the  tutory  of  women  was  rigidly  enforced  in 
ancient  times,  it  lost  by  degrees  its  primitive  Qharacter.  By 
the  Lex  Papia  Poppeea,  the  "  privilege  of  children  "  released 
many  married  women  from  this  inconvenient  superintend- 
ence.i  A  law  of  Claudius  delivered  free-bom  women  from 
the  lawful  tutory  of  agnates ;  ^  but  a  tutor-dative  was  still  re- 
quired to  validate  the  principal  acts  of  women  in  civil  hie} 
Finally,  many  ingenious  expedients  were  devised  to  with- 
draw women  from  their  legal  tutors  who  were  found  to  be 
troublesome,  and  allow  them  to  choose  more  complaisant 
guardians,  who  left  them  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  they 
liked.^  Vestiges  of  this  degenerate  tutory,  which  had  become 
an  idle  form,  remained  as  late  as  Diocletian  ;^  but  under  the 
emperors  who  succeeded  him  it  entirely  disappeared.^ 
Tatory  of  Pupils,^  who  were  sui  jurisy  and  no  longer  under  paternal 
^^*^  power,  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  tutor.  Ko 
one  could  fill  that  office  but  a  Soman  citizen  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty  -  five.  As  a  general  rule,  females  could  not  be 
tutors ;  but  under  the  new  law  an  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  pupiL* 

Guardianship  was  considered  a  muntis  publicum,  so  that 
persons  appointed  tutors  or  curators  were  bound  to  act^  unless 
exempted  under  certain  excuses  allowed  by  law.  Persons 
holding  high  offices  in  the  state,  clergymen  and  professors, 
men  employed  in  the  army  or  absent  on  the  public  service, 
those  who  had  a  certain  number  of  lawful  children  still 
living  (three  at  Eome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in  the  pro- 

1  [Gaius,  1.  146,  194.]  »  [Gaiua  1. 142-200.  Ulp.ll.  Prag. 

«  [Gaiufl,  1.  167,  171.     Ulp.  11.  S.     V»t  128-247.     Inst  1.  18-26.    Dig. 

Cod.  6.  80.  8.]  26  &  27.     Cod.   6.    28-76.     Nor. 

>  [Ulp.  11.  27.]  72.] 

«  [Gaitia,  1.  114,  116, 150-164.]  8  [Cod.  6.  86.  2.     Not.  118.  c.  i 

*  [A.D.  298:  Vat.  Frag.  826-327.]       See  also  Nov.  22,  ch.  40  ;  89,  cLH; 

•  AlarezoU,  §  189.  94;  166.] 
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Lnces)^  and  persons  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  were, 
mong  others,  excused  from  this  duty.^  Debtors  and  credi- 
irs  of  minors  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  their  tutors  or 
oiatoTS.^ 

There  are  three  kinds  of  tutors  in  the  Boman  law — testa-  Three 
lentary  tutors,  tutors-at-law,  and  tutors-dative.  ^on.^' 

A  testamentary  tutor  is  one  named  by  a  father  in  his  testa-  Testamen- 
lent  to  his  lawful  children,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  **^  *'^*°'- 
iter.    From  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  father's  choice, 
ich  a  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  find  security  for  the  faithful 
iflcharge  of  his  office.' 

If  there  was  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if,  from  any  Tutor- 
ftiise,  it  became  inoperative,  a  tutor-at-law  was  entitled  to  •^^^^ 
Bt  This  sort  of  tutory  devolved  by  the  ancient  Eoman  law 
Q  the  nearest  agnate,  or  agnates,  where  there  were  two  or 
lore  equally  near  to  the  pupil,  because  they  were  entitled  to 
lie  l^al  succession.*  By  the  law  of  Justinian,  the  distinc- 
Lon  between  agnates  and  cognates  was  abolished,  both  as 
^aids  legal  succession  and  the  office  of  tutor-at-law ;  and 
be  mother  or  grandmother  of  the  pupil  was  appointed  tutor- 
t-law,  even  preferably  to  the  agnates.* 

Any  person  who  emancipated  his  child  or  other  descend- 
nt  below  the  age  of  puberty  became  his  tutor-at-law.  As 
atrons  were  entitled  to  the  legal  succession  of  their  freed- 
len  who  died  intestate  and  without  issue,  they  also  became 
ators-at-law  to  children  who  were  enfranchised  in  pupillarity ; 
nd  those  rights  of  patrons  descended  to  their  children.* 

On  the  failure  both  of  tutors  -  testamentary  and  tutors-  Tator- 
t-law,  certain  magistrates  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  tutor-  ^^^^ 
ative.^ 

»  Inst  1.  25.    [Frag.  Vat  128-247.  '  [Inst.  1.  20.   Gaiua,  1. 185.   Ulp. 

dff.  27.  1.    Cod.  5.  62-69.]  11.  18.    Dig.  26.  5.     The  Lex  AtUia 

*  Cod.  6.  84.  8.  Not.  94,  pr.  mentioned  in  these  passages  (passed 
SfoT.  72,  oh.  1.]  abont  B.o.  200)  required  the  fra- 

*  [Gains,  1.144-149.  Ulp.  11. 14-17.  twr  urbanus,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Bit  1.  18.  8-5.     Dig.  26.  2.]  tribones  of  the  plebs,  to  appoint  tu- 

*  [Gains,  1. 155-184.  Ulp.  11. 8-18.]  tors  to  pupils  who  had  none.    The 

*  Not.  118,  ch.  4,  5.  Lex  Julia  et  TUia,   a  similar   law 

*  [Gains,  1.  166-188.  Ulp.  11.  5.  for  the  provinces,  was  passed  about 
Dst  1.  18, 19.    Dig.  26.  4.  8,  pr.]  b.c.  82.1 
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Powereand     The  powers  of  the  tutor  extend  generally  over  the  peison 
tStore.^^    as  well  as  the  property  of  the  pupiL    To  take  proper  care  of 
the  pupil's  person  and  education  is  the  tutor's  first  duty.^ 

If  the  pupil  be  an  infant — ^that  is,  under  seven  years  of  age 
— ^he  has  in  law  no  will  of  his  own,  and  the  tutor  must  act 
alone  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  pupiL    Bat  if 
the  pupil  be  above  seven  years  of  age,  he  is  considered  to 
have  a  will  of  his  own,  though  it  is  imperfect ;  so  that,  in 
contracting  obligations,  it  requires  to  be  completed  by  the 
intervention  of  the  tutor  as  a  consenting  party.     In  such 
cases  the  tutor  appears  to  have  had  the  option  either  of 
acting  alone  for  the  pupil,  or  of  giving  his  consent  to  trans- 
actions entered  into  by  the  pupiL* 

Pupils  may  better  their*  condition,  but  cannot  make  it 
worse,  without  the  authority  of  their  tutors.  Where  there 
are  mutual  obligations  arising  from  sales,  leases,  or  other 
engagements,  a  person  of  full  age  who  transacts  with  a  pupil 
is  bound  by  the  contract,  but  the  pupil  is  not  bound  unless 
the  tutor  has  authorised  it.® 

No  pupil  can  take  up  an  inheritance  without  the  aa- 
thority  of  his  tutor ;  for  although  this  may  be  profitable,  it 
is  sometimes  attended  with  loss,  when  the  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased proprietor  exceed  the  value  of  the  inheritance.* 

A  tutor  must  manage  the  estates  of  the  pupil  like  a  good 
father  of  a  family,  and  he  will  be  liable  for  loss  occasioned  by 
bad  management.*  He  is  entitled  to  recover  debts,  levy  rents 
and  interest,  and  he  may  sell  the  movable  property,  if  this  ap- 
pear to  be  proper  or  necessary ;  but  he  cannot  sell  immovable 
subjects,  such  as  lands  or  houses,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
and  then  only  after  full  inquiry  imder  judicial  authority.*  It 
is  the  tutor's  duty  to  employ  the  pupil's  funds  profitably; 
and  being  a  trustee,  he  cannot  acquire  any  portion  of  the 

'.  [Dig.  26.  1.  1.  pr.— '  Tutor  datur        "  Inst  1.21. pr.  [Dig.  19. 1. 18,§».] 
pereonsB,  non  rei : '   Dig.  26.  2.  14.         *  Inst  1.  21.  1.     [Dig.  26.  a  9.] 
It  was  usual  for  the  preetor  to  decide         ^  [He  must  act  towards  hia  papfl 

where  the  pupU  should  be  educated :  like  a  *  bonus  paterfamilias : '  D.  Stf.  7. 

Dig.  27.  2.     Cod.  5.  49.]  10 ;  but  is  only  liable  for  'diligentii 

•  Inst.  1.  21.  pr.   Mackeldey,  §  611.  quam  in  robus  sois : '  D.  27.  8. 1,  pf.] 
MarozoU,  §  186.  «  [Dig.  27.  9.    Ck)d.  5.  71-74.] 
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estate,  or  do  any  act  connected  with  it  for  his  own  personal 
benefit^ 

Tutoiy  expires — (Ist)  By  the  pupil  reaching  puberty ;  (2d)  Teninna- 
By  the  death  either  of  the  tutor  or  pupil ;  (3d)  By  the  pupil  ^Ui^-, 
before  puberty  changing  his  condition,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
tui  juris — as,  for  instance,  fix>m  deportation  or  slavery,  or 
from  that  species  of  adoption  called  adrogatio — because  no 
one  can  be  under  tutory  who  is  not  sui  juris;  and — (4th)  By 
supervening  disqualification  or  removal  of  the  tutor.^ 

Sect.  2. — Curators, 

A  curator  is  a  person  appointed  to  aid  a  minor  pubes  who  Curators  of 
is  mi  juris,  in  the  administration  of  his  property  till  he  kindsT 
reaches  majority.*  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  guardian 
of  a  lunaticy  who  is  necessarily  intrusted  with  power  over  the 
person  as  well  as  the  property.  Generally  speaking,  persons 
competent  for  the  office  of  tutory  may  be  appointed  curators ; 
but  the  mother  and  grandmother,  though  they  might  be 
tutors,  were  not  qtialified  to  act  as  curators  to  their  children 
or  grandchildren.^  The  tutor  of  a  pupil,  on  the  expiry  of  the 
tutory,  was  not  boimd  to  accept  the  curatory  of  the  same 
person.* 

A  fieither,  in  his  testament,  might  name  a  curator  to  his  Curators  to 
children,  but  the  nomination  required  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ™™®"* 
magistrate.    K  no  person  was  named  in  the  testament,  the 
magistrate  appointed  the  curator,  having  regard  to  the  claims 
of  the  nearest  relations  to  the  office.® 

A  minor  pubes  who  is  sui  juris  has  power  to  administer 

^  Mackddey,  H  627-680.  [In  other  ri€i,  aUaded  to  by  Plantus  (Psend.  1. 

words  he  cannot  be  audor  tn  rem  8.  69)  in  b.c.  188,  render^  persons 

iii«»;  Inst.  1.  21.  8.     Dig.  26.  8.  who  defrauded  a  minor  xxv.  annis 

7,  pr.J  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  and 

*  Inst.  1.  22,  26.      [Gaius,  1.  194-  infamy,  and  empowered  minors  to  ap- 
IML    Dig.  28.  10.     Cod.  5.  48,  60.]  ply  to  the  prstor  for  the  appoint- 

*  [Ckdn%  1. 1^-200.  Ulp.  12.  Inst  ment  of  a  curator  to  aid  them  in  the 
1.  28.   Dig.  26.  6-10.  Cod.  &  81-75.]  transaction  of  any  intended  negotium, 

*  llackeldey,  §  617.  It  afterwards  became  customaiy  for 
'  Inst  1.  26.  18.                                  minora  to  have  permanent  curators. 

*  Inst  1.  28.  1.     [The  Ltx  PkUo-     Capitolinus,  Vit.  M.  Aurelii,  ch.  10.] 
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his  property,  and  to  perform  many  acts  in  civil  life,  without 
requiring  the  consent  of  a  curator.  But  when  he  wishes  fo 
sell  or  burden  his  property,  or  do  certain  things  of  more  thAn 
ordinary  importance,  the  deed  is  not  valid  without  the  cnn- 
tor's  consent^  Even  when  the  curator  has  given  his  conBeiit 
so  as  to  render  the  act  binding  on  the  minor  in  strict  law,  he 
is  entitled  to  be  restored  against  it  on  proof  of  lesion  or  in- 
jury.  A  minor,  after  fourteen,  is  himself  the  principal  partf 
in  all  transactions  regarding  his  affairs,  and  the  cnntor 
merely  consents  to  what  is  done. 

A  curator  is  responsible  like  a  tutor,  being  liable  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  his  management^  and  subjected  to  similar 
actions. 

The  curatory  of  minors  expires  by  their  arrival  at  1^ 
majority,  being  twenty-five  years  complete,  or  by  their  ob- 
taining before  that  period  a  dispensation  of  age — venia  (jMu 
— ^by  a  rescript  from  the  emperor.* 

cuimtore  By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  curatory  of  persons  who  were 
insane,  or  incapable  of  managing  their  affcdrs,  whatever  miglit 
be  their  age,  was  devolved  on  the  nearest  agnates.  If  th^ 
were  no  such  relations,  or  if  from  any  cause  they  were  dis- 
qualified, curators  were  appointed  after  due  inquiry  by  the 
magistrate.'  Though  the  guardianship  of  insane  persons  is 
generally  treated  of  under  curatory,  yet  it  seems  rather  to 
correspond  with  tutory :  for  the  curator  to  a  lunatic  has  the 
charge  of  the  person  as  well  as  of  the  estate  of  his  ward; 
and  the  latter  being  incapable  of  consent,  the  curator  most 
transact  all  business  in  his  own  name. 

Canton  Curators  were  sometimes  named  to  a  minor  for  a  special 
purpose.  Thus,  if  the  minor  was  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with 
his  guardians,  or,  having  no  guardians,  with  strangers^  a 
curator  ad  litem  was  given  to  him  by  the  judge,  to  aid  ui 
the  prosecution  or  defence.* 

1  [Inst.  1.  28.  2.  •  Dig.  4.  4.  7,  §2.  who  wnsfurkmu  or  prodigus,  itwtt 

Cod.  5,  31.  7.]  nsiial  for  the  pnetor  to  oonfinntbe 

«  Inst  1.  28.  pr.     Cod.  2.  45.  appointment— Dig.  27.  10.  16.] 

3  Inst  1.  28.  3,  4.    [If  a  father  in  «  Inst  1.  28.  2.     [See  alao  ahoie, 

his  will  named  a  cantor  for  a  son  Notel.] 


of 
penons. 


adlUem, 
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A  minor  is  indulged  with  four  years,  after  he  reaches  ma-  Restitotion 
jority,  to  obtain  restitution  against  all  deeds  granted,  either  **^°^*^"- 
by  himself,  if  he  had  no  curators,  or  if  he  had  curators,  with 
their  consent^  which  he  can  show  to  be  prejudicial  or  injuri- 
ous to  him.  When  loss  arises  from  some  accidental  cause, 
and  is  not  inherent  in  the  original  transaction,  no  redress  is 
given.  The  lesion  or  injury  must  be  considerable,  and  it  is 
estimated  as  at  the  date  of  the  transaction  itself,  not  of  the 
challenge.  After  the  guadriejinivmi  utile  has  expired,  no 
action  can  be  raised.  Minors  may  bar  themselves  from 
claiming  restitution  by  confirming  or  homologating  the  deed 
after  majority,  as  by  pa}ring  interest.^ 

This  doctrine  as  to  the  restitution  of  minors  is  followed  in 
Scotland.  Mere  revocation  within  the  qtuidriennium  tUile, 
however,  is  not  sufficient  The  deeds  against  which  the 
minor  seeks  to  be  restored  must  also  be  challenged  by  an 
action  of  reduction  in  the  Court  of  Session  vdthin  that 
tenn.' 

n. — FRENCH   LAW. 

By  the  French  law  the  office  of  guardian  to  children  not  Gnaidians 
emancipated  belongs  to  the  father,  then  to  the  mother,  if  ^"  ^ 
she  be  the  last  survivor,  and,  failing  them,  to  the  male  ascen- 
dants, calling  first  the  paternal  grandfather  and  then  the 
maternal  grandfather.  Guardians  may  be  appointed  by  the 
longest  liver  of  the  parents,  whether  father  or  mother,  by 
testament ;  and  the  persons  so  chosen  are  preferred  to  ascen- 
dants. Failing  all  these,  a  family  council  may  name  a  per- 
son to  act  as  guardian  to  children  in  minority.*  Whoever  is 
chosen  guardian  is  bound  to  act,  unless  he  can  plead  a  lawful 
ground  of  exemption.  The  Civil  Code  (art.  427-449)  indi- 
cates the  grounds  of  dispensation,  incapacity,  and  exclusion. 
Women  are  incapable  of  acting  as  guardians,  except  the 
mother  and  ascendants. 

In  France  the  guardian  takes  care  of  the  person  of  the 

1  Dig.  4.  4.     Cod.  2.  22.  grass,  90  Dec.  1860,  23  D.  187. 

*  Enk.  1. 7. 84-42.  Stewart  v.  Snod-        '  Code  Civil,  art  880  et  aeq. 
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Their        minor,  and  represents  him  in  all  civil  acts.    He  also  admin- 
Sttti^  ^  isters  the  property  of  his  ward ;  but  he  has  no  power  to 
alienate  or  impledge  immovables  without  the  express  autbo- 
rity  of  a  family  council,  and  then  only  on  grounds  of  abso- 
lute necessity  or  evident  advantage,  and  after  judicial  sanc- 
tion has  been  obtained.    A  guardian  who  has  grave  reasons 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  minor,  may  bziog 
a  complaint  before  the  family  council,  and  obtain  their  au- 
thority for  procuring  his  detention  in  a  house  of  correction.^ 
Guardianship  terminates  by  the  majority  of  the  minor,  and 
even  before  that  age,  by  his  contracting  a  lawful  maniage, 
which  operates  as  emancipation,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
power  both  of  parents  and  guardians.* 


in.— ENGLISH  LAW. 

Guardians       According  to  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
"^      *  land,  an  infant  is  a  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
in  the  Boman  law  this  term  was  only  applied  to  pupils  unto 
seven.    In  England  a  father  is  the  guardian  of  his  children 
during  minority,  and  he  may,^  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  a 
guardian  to  act  after  his  death.     Failing  such  nomination, 
the  mother  becomes  guardian ;  *  but  though  she  should  sur- 
vive her  husband,  she  has  no  power  of  appointment  by  will 
or  otherwise, 
w^  of       When  a  minor  has  no  guardian,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has 
the  power  of  appointing  one.    If  a  suit  be  depending  respect- 
ing the  minor  or  his  estate,  the  minor  becomes  a  ward  of 
Court.    When  this  occurs,  the  minor  is  not  allowed  to  many 
without  the  leave  of  the  Court ;  and  any  one  marrying  a 
female  ward  clandestinely,  may  be  committed  to  prison  for 
contempt* 

1  Ibid,  art  450.468.  '  [12  Car.  IL  cap.  24.) 

*  Pothier,    Traits   dea    Personnes  *  Stephen's  Com.  on  Laws  of  En^ 
[CEuvres  Posth.],  tit.  6.  sec  4,  art  5.  land,  4th  ed.,  voL  iL  p.  315-S17  [7th 

•  To  the  person  only,  not  to  pro-  ed.  pp.  811-818].     Paterson'a  Com- 
perty.  pendium,  p.  270. 
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IV. — 800TTISH   LAW. 

By  die  law  of  Scotland  the  father  can,  by  deed  executed  Gaardians 
in  liege  paustie  (that  is,  not  on  deathbed),  appoint  tutors  and  jSSer.  ^ 
curators  to  his  children.  Any  person  who  is  of  full  age  may 
be  so  named,  except  a  married  woman,  who,  being  herself 
under  the  curatory  of  her  husband,  cannot  act  as  a  guardian 
for  others  during  the  subsistence  of  her  marriage.  The 
gaardians  appointed  by  the  father  have  precedence  over  all 
othera^ 

If  no  tutor  be  nominated  by  the  father^  the  next  male  Tntor-at- 
agnate  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  is  heir-at-law,  is  fy^^ioco 
entitled  to  the  ofl&ce  of  tutor-at-law  for  the  management  of  ^^^^*^^' 
the  pupil's  estate  ;  but  his  person  is  intrusted  to  the  mother, 
or  to  the  nearest  cognate.^    On  the  failure  both  of  tutors- 
nominate  and  tutors-at-law,  the  Court  of  Session  may  ap- 
point a  tutor-dative,®  or  a  factor  loco  tutoria.    The  powers  of 
dkfcictoT  loco  tutoris  are  similar  to  those  of  a  tutor ;  but  the 
factor  may  be  superseded  at  any  time  by  the  service  of  a 
tutor-at-law. 

A  minor  pubes,  whose  father  has  not  named  curators,  may  curators 
either  take  the  management  of  his  estate  upon  himseH,  or  he  jj^w^.^^ 
may  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  curatow,  who  are 
choaen  by  him  at  the  sight  of  the  Court,  by  citing  his  next 
of  kin  in  an  action,  and  adopting  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  Act  1555,  c.  35.* 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  ofiBces  of  tutor  and  powers  ano 
curator :  a  tutor  is  vested  with  the  management  both  of  the  ^^ns. 
person  and  the  estate  of  his  pupil ;  while  a  curator's  sole 
concern  is  with  the  estate ;  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
maxim,  TtUor  daimr  personce,  curator  rd}  The  tutor  acts 
alone,  the  pupil  having,  strictly  speaking,  no  person  in  law ; 
while  the  minor  pvbes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  principal 

»  Act  1696,  c.  8.     Fraser,  vol.  ii.  »  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  19. 

pp.  76, 187.    [Parent  &  ChUd,  2d  ed.  «  Fraser,  voL  ii.  p.  188.     [Parent 

pp.  171,  174,  181,  182,  864.]    Ersk.  &  ChUd,  2d  ed.  p.  864.] 

1.  7.  11,  12.  6  [Dig.  26.  2.  14.] 

«  Ent  1.  7.  7. 
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party  in  all  transactions  r^arding  his  affaiiSy  and  the  cuiatoi 
merely  consents  along  with  him.  A  deed  signed  by  a  pupil 
is  null;  and  a  deed  signed  by  a  curator  alone  would  be 
equally  ineffectual  against  the  ward.  Where  a  minor  who 
has  curators  duly  appointed  to  him  acts  without  their  con- 
currence, his  deeds  are,  ipso  jure,  null ;  but  where  the  minor 
having  no  curators,  or,  having  curators,  with  their  consent; 
executes  deeds  to  his  injury,  these  subsist,  unless  they  are 
reduced  on  the  ground  of  minority  and  lesion.^ 
DwaBBiBfaj  By  the  statute  1696,  c.  9,  a  decennial  prescription  was  in- 
SSJ"^  troduced  of  all  accounts  between  tutors  and  curators  and 
their  wards,  so  that  any  claims  competent  to  the  one  against 
the  other,  if  not  pursued  within  ten  years  after  the  majority 
of  the  minors,  or  within  ten  years  after  their  death,  shoold 
they  die  in  minority,  are  for  ever  excluded. 

*  More*8  Stair,  voL  i.  Notes,  p.  xlvL 
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CHAPTER    XL 

OF     COBPOBATIONS. 
I. — BOMAN   LAW. 

OOBPOBATION  coDsista  of  a  number  of  individuals  united  Nature  of 
f  public  autbority  in  sucb  a  manner  tbat  they  and  tbcir  trons. 
iccesBois  constitute  but  one  person  in  law,  witb  rights  and 
abilities  distinct  firom  those  of  its  individual  members, 
itiea,  colleges,  hospitals,  scientific  and  trading  associations, 
^d  societies  ^for  other  public  purposes,  may  be  so  incor- 

Among  the  Romans  every  corporation  was  constituted  by  How  eon- 
law,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by  an  imperial  constitu- 
(>&•  Three  members  at  least  were  necessary  to  form  the 
^Jporation,  but  its  existence  might  be  continued  by  one ; 
id  it  subsisted  as  an  abstract  legal  person  though  all  its 
^ginal  members  were  changed.* 
The  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  vary  according  Corporate 

L\.  A   «    .         .   •  •  .  pow6T8  and 

lae  nature  of  their  original  constitution.    They  are  gener-  privileges. 

'y  authorised  to  hold  property,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  in 

3  corporate  name ;  to  choose  syndics  or  other  ofl&ce-bearers 

itumage  the  business  of  the  body ;  to  elect  new  members 

In  time  to  time ;  and  to  make  by-laws  for  the  administra- 

Ki  of  their  own  affairs,  so  far  as  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 

^  land  cfr  their  own  special  constitution.    There  must  al- 

ys  be  some  person  authorised  to  represent  the  corporation 

its  external  relations.^ 

tDig.  1.  S.  6,  §  1.]  tions  will  be  found  in  Savigny,  Hyn- 

Dig.  8.  4.  7,  §  1 ;  47.  22 ;  50.     tern  des  hentigen  RSmischen  Rechts, 
^  vol.  it  §  86  et  acq. 

Talnable  infonnation  on  oorpora- 

L 
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All  corporate  property  and  effects  belong  to  the  coiporate 
body  as  a  separate  person  in  law,  and  not  to  the  particular 
members  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  the  same  principle 
applies  to  debts  due  to  the  corporation.  On  the  other  handf 
the  individual  members  are  not  answerable  either  in  their 
persons  or  property  for  the  corporate  debts,  so  that  if  there 
are  no  corporate  effects  against  which  execution  can  be 
directed,  the  creditors  of  the  corporation  must  go  unpaid: 
"Si  quid  universitati  debetur,  singulis  non  debetur;  nee 
quod  debet  universitas,  singuli  debent." — ^Dig.  3.  4  7,  §  1. 
Voting  at  The  mode  of  voting  at  general  meetings  of  the  coiponte 
meeS^  body  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  original  constituticm; 
and  when  it  makes  no  provision  regarding  this  matter,  the 
will  of  the  majority,  at  a  corporate  assembly  dulyoonstitiited, 
is  the  will  of  the  corporation,  and  binds  the  minority  as  wdl 
as  those  who  are  absent.  Some  writers  on  the  Boman  law 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  constitution  lays  down  no  mk, 
the  decision  of  the  majority  is  only  binding  when  two-4iiirds 
of  the  members  are  present  at  the  meeting ;  but  the  texts  on 
which  they  rely  refer  only  to  the  efwria  in  the  Boman  fnwii- 
cvpia^  and  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  any  general  rale 
applicable  to  all  corporate  bodies.^  The  principle  adopted 
in  England,  when  the  act  of  incorporation  contains  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  is,  "  that  a  corporation  acts  by  the  majority, 
or  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  will  of  the  corporation, 
and  binds  the  minority.  Hence  the  act  of  the  msgor  part  of 
such  corporators  as  are  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tors corporately  assembled,  is,  in  general,  the  act  of  the  whde 
corporation."  ^  But  if  the  act  of  incorporation,  or  the  special 
constitution,  fix  what  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  cor- 
porate assembly,  whether  as  regards  the  number  of  members 
present  or  otherwise,  this  must  be  strictly  attended  ta  Of 
this  we  have  a  good  illustration  in  the  English  Munieipal 
Corporations  Act  (5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  69),  which  pro- 
vides that  all  questions  relating  to  general  business  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting 

*  Maynz,  §  108.    Mackeldey,  §  148         «  Grant  on    CorpormtioM,  p.  ^ 
"*^^  note.  Att  Gen.  ».  Davy,  2  Atk.  212. 
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held  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  provided  the  whole  number 
present  be  not  less  than  one-ihird  part  of  the  whole  council, 

A  corporation  may  come  to  an  end  by  the  expiry  of  the  How  a  cor- 
term  fixed  by  the  constitution,  when  it  is  established  for  a  ^^^. 
limited  period ;  by  the  death  of  all  the  members,  when  it  ^^ 
has  for  its  object  the  personal  interests  of  the  individuals 
composing  it ;  and  by  any  act  of  the  l^islature  declaring  it 
dissolved. 

What  becomes  of  the  property  of  a  dissolved  corporation, 
18  a  question  which  has  led  to  some  discussion.  No  positive 
rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject,  and  it  may  receive 
different  solutions  according  to  the  object  for  which  the  cor- 
poration was  established.  Where  it  was  instituted  solely  for 
the  public  benefit,  such  projierty  is  usuaUy  appropriated  by 
the  state.^ 

Besides  the  corporations  where  several  individuals  arespecui 
united  into  one  body,  and  which  in  England  are  called  cor-  bo^I*^ 
porations  aggregate,  the  Bomans  recognised  another  class  of 
artificial  persons  as  capable  of  rights  and  obligations,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  corporation  sole  of  the  English  law. 
Of  this  description  were  the  state  itself ;  the  prince,  in  so  far 
as  he  was  regarded  as  the  depositary  of  sovereign  power; 
every  public  office,  considered  with  reference  to  the  rights 
and  duties  attached  to  it ;  the  public  treasury  or  fisc ;  and, 
finally,  the  inheritance  of  a  deceased  person  {hcereditas 
faetns),  so  long  as  it  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one  as  heir. 

The  public  treasury,  as  distinguished  fipom  the  private  for-  The  public 
tune  of  the  prince,  was  called  the  JUc,^  and  was  always  con- 
sidered in  law  as  an  ideal  person.  To  the  fisc  belonged  not 
only  an  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  state, 
induding  all  property  and  effects  which  had  no  owner  {bona 
vaeaniia),  but  many  other  prerogatives  and  privileges  which 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.  In  disputes  between  the 
subject  and  the  fisc,  it  was  a  general  rule,  in  all  cases  of 
doubt,  to  decide  against  the  fisc.^ 

1  Mackeldey,  §  148.  the  first  by  absorbing  it 
•  The  treasniy  of  the  Roman  peo-  »  Dig.  49.  14.  10.    Compare,  how- 
pie  was  called  cemrlufn,  that  of  the  ever,  Nov.   161,  ch.  2,   and  Edict 
prince,  jCwiu,  which  pnt  an  end  to  Justin.  4,  c.  2,  s.  1. 
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n. — ^ENGLISH   LAW. 

In  England  corporations  may  be  created  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  or  royal  charter,  and  some  exist  by  prescription. 
Aggregate  By  the  law  of  England  corporations  are  divided  into  aggie- 
<»  «>i«-  gate'and  sola  Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  a  number  of 
persons  united  into  one  society,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
succession  of  members — such  as  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  for  the  local  administration  of  ai  borough,  the  heai 
and  fellows  of  a  college,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  d  a 
cathedral  church.  Corporations  sole  consist  of  one  pezson 
only,  and  his  successors  in  some  particular  station,  who  aie 
incorporated  by  law,  so  as  to  preserve  the  powers  and  ri^ts 
which  belong  to  the  office  in  perpetuity;  and  of  this  the 
sovereign,  a  bishop,  or  a  parson — each  in  his  official  capacity 
— ^may  be  taken  as  an  example.^  The  idea  of  a  corpoiation 
sole  has  been  claimed  as  peculiar  to  English  law,  but  the 
novelty  consists  only  in  the  name ;  and  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  that,  "  as  so  little  of  the  law  of  corporations  in 
general  applies  to  corporations  sole,  it  might  have  been  better 
to  have  given  them  some  other  denomination."  ' 
Oommon  All  contracts  of  importance  entered  into  by  "Rngliah  oor- 
"^^  porations  must  be  made  under  the  common  seal  of  the  body 

corporate,  and  in  the  corporate  name ;  but  trifling  matters  of 
business,  and  ordinary  contracts  of  constant  recurrence,  such 
as  the  hiring  of  servants  and  the  like,  are  binding  on  the 
corporation  without  the  employment  of  their  common  seal' 
.orpora-        By  the  common  law  of  England  the  creditor  of  a  coipora- 
tOT^cannot  ^^^^  c^^  have  no  remedy  except  upon  the  funds  or  property 
vidiwS!'     ^^  *^®  corporation,  there  being  no  right  under  a  judj^ent 
against  a  corporation  to  sue  out  execution  against  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  it.    Under  the  Acts  of  Padia- 
ment  incorporating  railway  companies,  the  capital  stock  and 

'  Stephen's  Com.,  4th  ed.,  vol.  iii.  '  Addison  on  Contracts,  5th  ed., 

p.  125  [7th  ed.,  p.  4].  701-707  [7th   ed.,   78-86].    Smith'i 

'  Dr  Wooddeson,  Vin.  Lect.,  vol.  i  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Ism,  9^ 

p.  471,  472.  ed.,  p.  113  [8th  ed  ,  p.  85]. 
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property  of  the  corporation  are  alone  liable  for  the  debts  and 
engagements  of  the  company,  the  personal  liability  of  the 
shareholders  being  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  not 
paid  up.  Companies  may  be  incorporated  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  of  1862, 
either  with  or  without  limited  liability.^  Where  the  liability 
of  the  members  is  unlimited,  they  are  liable  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  the  company  had  not  been  incorporated.  Bujt 
the  liability  of  the  members  may  be  limited  either  to  the 
unonnt,  if  any,  unpcdd  on  the  shares  respectively  held  by 
them,  or  to  such  amount  as  the  members  may  respectively 
Uidertake  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of  the  company  in  the 
event  of  its  being  wound  up.* 

Trading  corporations  may  be  dissolved  on  their  bankruptcy 
onder  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act. 


HL — SCOTTISH   LAW. 

The  corporation  law  of  Scotland  has  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  of  England,  both  having  been  originally  derived  from 
the  dvil  law,  and  modified  by  rules  to  suit  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  state  of  society  in  each  of  these  countries ;  but  in 
some  details  and  matters  of  form  the  law  of  Scotland  has 
pecnliaiities  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of  England. 

In  Scotland  the  charters  of  most  royal  burghs  confer  upon  Seals  of 
them  a  power  of  constituting  subordinate  corporations  by  a 
seal  of  cause ;  that  is,  a  writ  in  the  form  of  a  charter  issued 
under  the  burgh  seaL  A  seal  of  cause  so  issued  erects  the 
grantees  into  a  corporation^  and  gives  them  power  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  with  every  other  privilege  necessarily  incident  to  a 
corporate  body,  whether  expressed  in  the  grant  or  not ;  such 
as  the  power  of  electing  officers,  imposing  fines,  making  by- 
laws, and  the  lika  Similar  powers  have  been  exei'cised  by 
lorda  of  reality  and  barony,  who  had  authority  under  their 
rights  from  the  crown  to  erect  corporations  within  their 

1  80  ft  26  Vict  c.  89,  s.  6.*  Law,  6th  ed.,  p.  Ill  [7th  ed.,  p.  79 

*  Amended  bj  80  &  81  Vict.  c.  el  seq.    Lindley  on  Partnership  and 
181.  C/ompanies,  3d  ed.,  p.  18.] 

*  lUd.  B.  7-10.  Smith's  Mercantile 
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Corporate  burghs  of  rcgality  and  barony.  Even  where  no  charter  or 
prescri/  Seal  of  caxuso  Can  be  produced,  the  prescriptive  possession 
and  exercise  of  corporate  rights  has  been  sustained  as  suffi- 
cient. But  where  no  charter  exists,  or  where  it  contains 
no  specific  directions,  the  managers  or  office-bearers  should 
obtain  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  be- 
fore granting  any  deeds  of  importance,  taking  care  to  enter 
the  resolution  in  the  minutes  of  the  corporation.^ 

^  Ersk.  1.  7.  64.     Unir.  of  Glasgow  v.  Phyaicians  &  Suigeona — Houaa  of 
Lords,  7th  August  1840,  I  Rob.  Ap.  897. 
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PART    11. 
OF  THE  LAW  BELATING  TO  REAL  RIGHTS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  THINGS. 

Natural  philosophy  considers    things  according  to    their  Notion  of 
physical  properties;  law  regards  them  as  the  objects  of*^^ 
rights.     In  legal  phraseology  the  word  res  or  ihing  compre- 
hends not  only  material  objects,  but  also  the  actions  of  man ; 
and,  in  general,  everything  that  can  be  the  object  of  a  right.^ 

All  things,  whether  susceptible  of  being  possessed  by  man  Corponai 
or  not,  are  distinguished  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal^  Cor-  ^^weai. 
poieal  things  are  those  material  objects  which  may  be  seen 
and  felt — as  a  house,  a  field,  a  horse,  or  the  like.  Incorporeal 
things  are  those  which  cannot  be  handled  or  perceived  by  the 
senses,  but  are  created  by  law ;  they  are  more  properly  rights 
eiyoyed  in  respect  to  things  than  things  themselves,  such  as 
rights  of  inheritance,  servitudes,  obligations. 

There  are  certain  objects  over  which  we  can  exercise  no  Things 
exclusive  right ;  these  are  called  res  extra  cammercium.    For  wmmeroe 
some  things  are  naturally  common  to  all  mankind,  some  are 
public,  some  belong  to  a  particular  city  or  corporation,  and 
some  are  the  property  of  none ;  but  most  things  are  the  pri- 

>  Maynz,  §  112.  *  Inst  2.  2.   [Gains,  2.  1.27.     Dig.  1.  8.] 
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vate  property  of  individuals,  by  whom  they  are  acquired  in 
various  ways.^ 
Things  Those  things  which  are  by  nature  incapable  of  approprift- 

to  au!^'^  tion  are  called  common— such  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean; 
none  of  which  can  become  the  property  of  any  one,  though 
their  use  be  common  to  all.  So  no  nation  has  an  exdosiye 
riglit  to  the  open  sea  so  as  to  debar  others  &om  using  it  for 
navigation  and  fishing.  But  the  parts  of  the  sea  near  tiie 
coast  being,  in  some  degree,  susceptible  of  property,  and  of 
great  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country,  are  hdd  by  the 
modem  law  of  nations  to  be  comprehended  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  to  which  the  coast  belongs.  To  what  dis- 
tance a  nation  may  extend  its  rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  is  a  problem  which  has  been  a  fruitful  sonioe 
of  controversy,  and  is  not  easily  determined.  By  most  pub- 
licists the  whole  space  of  sea  within  cannon-shot  of  the  coast 
is  considered  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  vessel  captured  within  range  of  the  cannon  of  a 
neutral  fortress  is  not  a  lawful  prize.  During  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  Holland,  James  I.  caused  a  line  to  be  drawn 
as  a  maritime  boundary  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  British 
coast,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  armed  vessels 
of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  approach  within  these 
limits  either  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  or  for  observing  the 
ships  that  might  enter  or  sail  out  of  British  ports.* 
Thin^  Things  public  are  those  which  belong  to  the  sovereign 

power  of  the  state,  but  the  use  of  which  is  common  to  all  its 
subjects  as  Well  as  to  strangers  to  whom  the  privil^e  may 
be  communicated,  such  as  navigable  rivers,  highways,  har- 
bours, and  the  like.  In  countries  where  the  feudal  law  pre- 
vails, those  things  which  the  Romans  accounted  public  are 
held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown  in  trust  for  the  people.  The 
shore  of  the*sea  is  the  tract  of  land  covered  by  the  greatest 
winter  flood,  qtiatenvs  hxbemus  Jluctus  mcucimus  excurrU? 
Though  the  sea-shore  is  classed  among  things  common  by 
Justinian,*  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  state  which  pos- 

»  Inst.  2.  1.  pr.  «  Vattel,  voL  i.  p.  115  [ed.  1820,  p.  2«9]. 

•  Inst  2.  1.  8.  *  Inst  2.  1.  1. 
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868868  the  coast,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Cehius.^  No 
one  was  allowed  to  make  any  erections  on  the  sea -shore 
without  the  authority  of  the  praetor^  and  this  was  refused 
when  the  privil^e  claimed  interfered  with  the  navigation, 
public  use,  or  private  utility.*  The  public  had  a  right  to 
use  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  so  that  a  qualified  owner- 
ship in  the  soil  of  such  banks  was  all  that  could  be  acquired 
by  private  persons. 

When  property  belonged  to  a  particular  city  or  corporation,  Ocwpoi*- 
it  was  distinguished  as  a  res  universitatia.  Of  this  description  j^^^^ 
vere  theatres,  stadia^  and  fora.' 

Bes  saerm,  rdigiosm,  and  sandw  were  exempted  from  com-  Thinn 
merce,  and  held  to  be  the  property  of  no  ona  Temples,  leiigknuu 
churches,  altar-pieces,  communion-cups,  and  whatever  was 
consecrated  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law,  were 
held  to  be  res  socrce,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  profane  usea 
According  to  Papinian,  even  the  ground  on  which  a  temple  had 
stood  continued  sacred  after  the  edifice  had  been  destroyed.^ 
Among  the  epistles  of  Pliny  the  younger,  we  find  one  addressed 
k>  the  emperor  Trajan,  inquiring  whether  an  ancient  temple 
in  Nicomedia^  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  but  not 
formally  consecrated,  could  be  removed  consistently  with  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  to  make  way  for  a  new  forum.  To  this 
rrajan  replied  that  the  temple  might  be  removed  without 
scruple,  notwithstanding  the  dedication,  because  it  had  not 
been  legally  consecrated,  "  for  the  ground  of  a  foreign  city  is 
not  capable  of  receiving  that  kind  of  consecration  which  is 
observed  by  our  laws."  * 

Every  place  where  a  dead  body  was  buried  became  a  res 
rdigioM,  and  exempted  from  commerce ;  but  this  exemption 
ceased  if  the  body  was  disinterred  and  removed  to  another 
spot  By  the  Twelve  Tables  no  burial  was  permitted  within 
the  precincts  of  Rome,  and  Hadrian  extended  this  prohibition 
to  all  the  cities  of  the  empire. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  a  city  were  accoimted  res  sanctct, 

1  Dig.  48.  8.  8,  pr.  *  Inst  2.  1.  8. 

«  Dig.  41. 1.  60  ;  43.  8.  8,  4.  •  Pliny,  x.  Ep.  68.  69. 

»  [Dig.  1.  8.  6,  §  1.] 
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because  any  one  who    violated  them  was  punished  with 
death.i 

Though  not  made  the  basis  of  any  precise  classification  in 
the  Boman  law^  corporeal  things  in  most  modem  systems  are 
divided  into  movables  and  immovablea  Movables  consist 
of  money,  goods,  and  every  kind  of  property  except  land  and 
things  attached  to  land,  which  are  called  immovables.  As 
movables,  from  their  nature,  may  be  transported  from  one 
place  to  another,  they  are  held  to  follow  the  person  of  the 
owner,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  his  domicila  On 
the  other  hand,  immovable  subjects,  such  as  land  and  honses, 
being  inseparably  connected  with  a  particular  territoiy  bm 
which  they  cannot  be  removed,  are  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  they  happen  to  be  situated. 
Description  The  most  absoluto  power  which  the  law  gives  us  over  a 
rights.  thing  is  called  the  right  of  property — dominium.  This  is  a 
real  right  in  a  thing  which  is  our  own— jus  in  re  propria. 
There  are  other  real  rights  in  things  belonging  to  another, 
which  are  called  jura  in  re  aliena,^  Of  these  the  Boman  law, 
in  its  last  stage  of  development,  admitted  four  kinds :  servi- 
tudes, emphyteusis,  superficies,  and  pledge.  Among  these 
rights,  emphyteusis  and  superficies,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  afterwards  explained,  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
property.^ 


1  Inst  2.  1.  10. 

•  [The  component  parts  of  pleiium 
dominium  are  the  jura  pomdendi^ 
utendi,  fruendi,  ei  abutendi.  Wlien 
one  or  more  of  the  first  three  are 
giyen  off  by  the  domimts  in  fayour  of 
any  one  else,  the  latter  is  usually  said 


to  possess  a/ia  tn  re  (aZtmaX  Of  ami 
right ;  hut  it  is  less  usosland  lea  le- 
curate  to  speak  of  the  rights  of  owlle^ 
ship,  when  eigoyed  by  the  owner  him- 
self, as  Jura  in  re,  oi  real  righta 
Pnchta,  Inst  §  248,  Note  a] 
«  Maynz,  §  162. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  PBOPEBTT  IN  QENEBAL. 

Pboperit  is  a  right  to  the  absolute  use,  enjojrment,  and  Natue  of 
disposal  of  a  thing,  without  any  restraint,  except  what  is  im-  P^i*^^- 
posed  on  the  owner  by  law  or  paction.^    Thus  the  unlimited 
proprietor  of  a  house  may  use  it  as  a  place  of  residence^  or 
let  it  to  another  and  draw  the  rents,  or  dispose  of  it  by  sale, 
or  gift,  or  even  destroy  it,  if  he  choose  to  do  so. 

Not  only  lands  and  movable  goods,  such  as  horses,  plate, 
money,  and  the  like,  but  also  incorporeal  things,  are  con- 
sidered in  law  as  objects  of  property.  The  word  bona  was 
used  by  the  Bomans  to  express  all  kinds  of  property,  and, 
generally,  all  that  a  man  was  in  any  way  entitled  to.^  While 
the  essence  of  property  consists  in  dealing  with  a  thing  as 
one's  own,  the  powers  of  the  proprietor  may  be  absolute  and 
unlimited,  or  may  be  subject  to  limitations  arising  either 
from  the  terms  of  his  own  title  or  from  rights  created  in 
favour  of  other  persons,  by  mortgages,  servitudes,  and  other- 
wise. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  property  of  the  soil  carries  along 
with  it  the  property  of  everything  above  and  below  it ;  cujtis 
est  solum,  ejus  eat  a  ccdo  usque  ad  centrum.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  soil  belongs  to  one  person  and  the  mineral  estate  to 
another. 

The  real  right  which  belongs  to  a  proprietor,  or  to  ih^Jtuinre 
holder  of  a  mortgage  or  pledge,  is  called  a  jus  in  re?    When  ^^^ 
there  is  only  a  personal  right  to  a  thing  to  be  enforced  by  an 
action,  the  legal  ownership  belonging  to  another,  this  per- 

1  Code  Oiya,  art  544.  *  Dig.  50. 16.  49.  '  [See  Note  2,  p.  170.] 
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sonal  claim  is  called  a  jus  ad  rem,  A  jus  in  re  implies  a 
complete  acquisition — ^,  jus  ad  rem  is  a  mere  right  to  acquire 
a  tiling.  The  difference  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  between 
property  and  obligation.  These  terms  are  not  Boman,  haying 
been  borrowed  from  the  Canonists.^  To  the  uninitiated  this 
distinction  may  appear  trivial;  but  it  enters  deeply  into 
legal  discussions,  and  sometimes  helps  the  solution  of  diffi- 
cult problems. 

Originally  the  Somans  recognised  only  one  kind  of  pro- 
perty, which  was  called  domimwn  ex  jure  QyirUium,    This 
property  could  only  be  acquired  by  certain  forms  called  a^ 
guisitiones  civiles.    As  to  the  acquisition  of  particular  things, 
the  general  rule  is  thus  stated  by  Ulpian, — ^"  Singnlarom 
rerum  dominium  nobis  adquiritur  mancipatione,  traditions^ 
usucapione,  in  jure  cessione,  adjudicatione,  l^e."  '    But  the 
distinction  between  the  civiles  et  naturales  acqui8itionis,90 
important  before  Justinian,  lost  all  practical  interest  under 
the  new  Roman  law.^ 
BesmancU     By  the  ancient  civil  law  things  were  divided  into  ret 
^ILndpL     marunpi  and  res  nee  mancipi,  and  traces  of  this  distinction 
continued  to  a  late  period  in  the  empire.     According  to 
Ulpian,  res  mancipi  comprehended  lands  or  houses  in  Italy, 
praedial  servitudes  thereto   attached,  slaves,  and  ordinary 
beasts  of  burden,  such  as  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  but  not 
elephants  or  camels ;  while  all  other  things,  taken  separately 
and  not  as  a  u/niversUaSj  were  res  nee  mancipi.^    The  pro- 
perty of  the  first  class  of  things  could  only  be  acquired 
by  certain   solemn  forms,  either  by  mancipatio,^  which  was 
a  sort  of  imaginary  sale  per  aas  et  libram^  in  presence  of 
five  witnesses  and  a  balance-holder,  or  by  a  formal  cere- 
mony before  the  magistrate,  called  in  jure  cessio?    If  these 

1    Dr  Taylor's    Elements    of   the  71.  6  ;  89.  2.  18,  §  1.  &  19,  pr.] 

Civil  Law,   p.   68.     Ortolan,   Insti-  «  Ulp.  19.  2. 

tutes,  voL  I  p.  458  [8th  e<L,  p.  640].  «  MarezoU,  §§  89-92. 

Maynz,  §  162.    [The  Roman  jurists  *  Ulp.  19.  1.    [Gaius,  1.  120 ;  I 

nsed  snch  expressions  dA  jus  in  ea  15-22.] 

re,  jus  in  corpore,  in  a  descriptive,  «  Gains,  1.  119. 

but  not   in   the   modem   technical  <  Gaius,  2.  24. 
Dig.  7.   1.  2  J  9.  4.  80 ;  80. 
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fonns  were  not  observed,  the  property  of  res  mancipi  was 
lot  transferred ;  they  were  only  held  to  be  in  bonis  of  the 
icqoirer,  till  his  possession  had  been  continued  long  enough 
:o  fortify  his  right  by  prescription.  lies  nee  mancipi,  on  the 
)iher  hand,  admitted  of  being  transferred  by  simple  tradition. 

This  doctrine  of  Soman  law  is  illustrated  in  some  scenes 
>f  the  comedies  of  Plautus.  A  good-natured  fellow  buys 
daves  without  observing  the  forms  of  fnancipatio,  and  thinks 
18  has  made  a  capital  bargain,  when  an  accomplice  of  the 
teller  appears  and  claims  the  slaves  as  his  own,  so  that  the 
)uyer  is  cheated  out  of  the  price.  To  check  these  frauds, 
he  prsetor  allowed  the  buyer  to  plead  the  exceptio  rei  venditos 
i  iradiia,  not  only  against  the  seller,  but  all  other  persons 
^ho  derived  right  from  him.  These  distinctions  between  res 
naneipi  and  nee  mancipi,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  before 
Tufltinian's  time,  were  formally  suppressed  by  him.* 

The  territory  of  Italy  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Soman  pro-  Jus  itaU- 
lerty,  and  was  free  from  the  land-tax.  This  was  called  the  ^'^"^ 
U8  ItaUcum.  In  the  conquered  provinces  the  land  was  pos- 
eaaed  by  the  inhabitants,  subject  to  payment  of  the  land-tax, 
rom  which  Italy  remained  exempt  till  the  third  century  of 
he  Christian  era.  Under  the  emperors  the  jus  Italicvm  was 
;iven  to  some  colonial  settlements  out  of  Italy .^ 

^  Cod.  7.  25.  s  Maynz,  §  82. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ACQUIBING   PBOPEETY. 

The  acquisition  of  property  is  either  original  or  deriyatifft 
An  original  acquisition  applies  to  things  which  haTeiifiV» 
previously  been  the  property  of  any  one,  or  which,  at  leaati 
were  not  so  immediately  before  the  acquisition.    A  deriva- 
tive acquisition  arises  when  a  person  enters  into  the  right  of 
property  which  had  pre-existed  in  another,  and  derives  the 
thing  from  him.     In  this  class  of  cases  there  is  always  a 
loss  of  property  by  the  former  owner,  who  makes  it  over  to 
the  new  proprietor. 
Aoquifli-         Among  the  original  modes  of  acquiring  property,  occu- 
oo^pancy.  paucy  is  the  most  natural    It  consists  of  taking  posseasion 
of  things  which  have  no  owner,  with  a  view  to  their  appro- 
priation.    The  Eomans  applied  the  rule  res  nullius  adit 
occupanti,  not  only  to  things  which  had  never  before  been 
appropriated,  but  also  to  those  which,  though   previously 
acquired,  had  ceased   to  belong  to  any  one.      There  are 
different  kinds  of  occupancy,  according   to  the  different 
classes  of  things  without  an  owner. 
Wild  All  wild  animals,  whether  beasts,  birds,  or  fish,  fall  under 

this  rule,  so  that  even  when  they  are  caught  by  a  trespasser 
on  another  man's  land  they  belong  to  the  taker,  unless  they 
are  expressly  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  some  penal  law.' 
Deer  in  a  forest,  rabbits  in  a  warren,  fish  in  a  pond,  or  other 
wild  animals  in  the  keeping  or  possession  of  the  first  holder, 
cannot  be  appropriated  by  another,  unless  they  r^ain  their 
liberty,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  be  again  acquired  by 

»  Inst.  2.  1.  12.     [Gaius,  2.  66-69.     Dig.  41.  1.  8,  pr.  65.] 
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ettpancy.  Tame  or  domesticated  creatures,  such  as  horses, 
eep,  poultry,  and  the  like,  remain  the  property  of  their 
mers,  though  strayed  or  not  confined.  The  same  rule  pre- 
ils  in  regard  to  such  wild  animals  already  appropriated  as 
e  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  their  owners,  such  as  pigeons, 
wks  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  bees  swarming  while  pursued 
'  their  owners.^ 
Justinian  was  of  opinion  that  a  wild  beast  does  not  belong 

the  person  who  wounds  it,  and  that  the  property  cannot 
iierwise  be  obtained  than  by  actually  taking  it ;  "  because 
my  accidents  firequently  happen  which  prevent  the  cap- 
ce."  ^  In  whale-fishing  particular  rules  are  established  in 
18  country.  Where  a  fish  is  harpooned  with  the  line  at- 
shed,  or  so  entangled  in  the  line  as  to  continue  in  the 
wer  or  management  of  the  striker,  it  is  a  fast  fish,  and 
longs  to  the  striker.     But  where,  without  any  interference 

another,  the  line  breaks,  or  is  not  in  management,  the 
h  is  considered  loose,  and  liable  to  be  captured  by  anyone.^ 
By  the  law  of  nature  the  chase  is  free  to  all  men ;  but  the 
ril  law  of  most  nations  has  imposed  restrictions,  more  or 

0  severe,  on  this  natural  liberty.     Game-laws  are  said  to 
as  old  as  the  days  of  Solon.    Among  the  Bomans  any  one 

old  kill  game  on  his  own  land  or  that  of  another;  but 
eiy  proprietor  had  the  right  to  prevent  strangers  from 
tering  upon  his  ground  for  the  purposes  of  sport  In  1789 
9  ancient  game-laws  of  France,  which  were  very  oppressive, 
sie  repeal^;  and  under  the  present  system  every  man  who 
asesses  landed  property  may  sport  on  it  at  stated  times, 
;er  obtaining  a  licence  or  permis  de  chasse  ;  but  no  one  can 
(irt  on  another's  land  without  his  permission,  and  if  he  does 
he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  and  to  pay  fines,  both 
the  proprietor  and  the  commune.  A  law  on  the  police  of 
3  chase  was  passed  on  3d  May  1844,  and  an  ordinance  of 

1  May  1845  regulates  the  details.*    In  this  country  the 

Inst  2.  1.  14,  16.  *  2  Black.  Com.  p.  414,  note  by 

Inst  2. 1. 18.   Vinnins  Com.  h.  t.  Coleridge.     Bouillet,  Diet  Universe] 

BelVs  Pr.  6th  [k  6tli]  ed.  §  1289.  des  Sciences,  dcs  Lcttres,  et  des  Arts, 

»    King's    Advocate    v.    Rankin,  voce  Chasse. 

7,  Mor.  Diet.  p.  11,930. 
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game-laws  are  the  subject  of  special  statutes.  Any  person 
who  purchases  a  certificate  or  licence  may  kill  game  on  hia 
own  land,  or  on  the  land  of  any  other  person,  with  his  pe^ 
mission. 
Inanimate  According  to  the  Boman  law,  inanimate  objects,  having  no 
^  ^^  owner,  such  as  pearls,  shells,  or  precious  stones  on  the  sea- 
shore, belong  to  the  finder.*  Treasure-trove  is  gold  or  silver 
hidden  in  the  ground,  the  owner  being  unknown.  Such 
treasure  naturally  belongs  to  the  finder;  but  the  laws  or 
customs  of  any  country  may  ordain  otherwise.  The  Boman 
law  on  this  subject  varied  at  difierent  periods.  By  Hadrian's 
constitution,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Institutes,  when 
treasure  was  foxmd  by  any  one  on  his  own  ground  it  became 
his  property ;  but  if  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  per- 
son on  the  ground  of  another,  one  half  belonged  to  the  finder 
and  the  other  half  to  the  landowner.'  This  rule  is  adopted 
in  the  modem  French  Code.'  In  Britain  and  some  other 
countries,  treasure-trove  belongs  to  the  crown  or  its  grantees. 
Derelicts  are  things  wilfully  abandoned  by  the  owner,  with 
an  intention  to  leave  them  for  ever,  and  they  might  be  appro- 
priated under  the  Boman  law  by  any  one  who  foimd  them. 
Things  lost  by  negligence  or  chance,  or  thrown  away  by 
necessity — as,  for  instance,  goods  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a 
storm  for  lightening  the  ship — were  not  considered  derelicts, 
but  continued  the  property  of  the  owners.* 
Prize  of  Among  the  Bomans  occupancy  extended  both  to  the  goods 
^*^*  and  persons  of  enemies  captured  in  war.    Immovable  pro- 

perty^seized  in  war  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  disposal 
of  the  state ;  and  even  in  regard  to  movables  captured  from 
*  the  enemy,  the  rule  as  to  their  belonging  to  the  first  occupant 
was  modified  by  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  regula- 
tions regarding  booty  taken  by  the  troops  in  common.' 

In  the  French  Civil  Code  the  general  rule  laid  down  is, 
that  things  which  have  no  owner  belong  to  the  state.*    In 

1  Inst  2.  1.  18.  6  Ortolan,  Inst,  toL  u.  [8th  ei^ 

'  Inst  2.  1.  89.  p.  264. 

>  Code  Civil,  art  716.  •  Code  Civil,  art  718. 

*  Inst  2.  1.  46-48. 
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this  country  it  is  an  established  maxim  that  all  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  to  which  no  title  can  be  shown  by  a  subject,  be- 
long to  the  Crown.  And  even  in  regard  to  those  things 
already  appropriated,  but  lost  or  abandoned  as  waif  or  stray 
goods,  we  follow  the  rule,  quod  nuUiua  est  fit  domini  regis. 

Another  mode  of  acquiring  property  is  by  accession,  Acquiai- 
whereby  the  principal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  ofc^ion.*^ 
the  accessory.  Thus  the  natural  or  industrial  fruits  of  land, 
civil  fruits — ^such  as  the  rents  of  houses,  or  the  interest  of 
money — and  the  increase  of  animals, — all  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  principal  subject  by  right  of  accession.  A 
house  or  other  building,  though  erected  with  the  materials  smd 
at  the  e:]^nse  of  another,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built — solo  cedit  quod  solo  inasdi/icatur ;  but 
indemnify  should  be  given  for  such  expenditure  when  made 
in  good  faith.  On  the  same  principle,  trees  and  shrubs 
taking  root  in  your  ground,  though  planted  by  a  stranger, 
become  yours.^  Lands  gained  from  the  sea  or  a  river,  either 
by  alluvion  from  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth,  or  by 
the  water  gradually  and  imperceptibly  receding,  accrue  by 
natural  accession  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  which  receives 
the  addition ;  but  property  is  not  changed  by  a  temporary 
inundation.  And  when,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  flood  in 
a  river,  a  considerable  portion  of  land  clearly  distinguishable 
is  forcibly  carried  off  from  one  estate  and  added  to  another, 
either  on  the  opposite  side  or  lower  down  the  stream,  the 
ground  so  severed  still  remains  the  property  of  the  original 
owner,  provided  he  asserts  his  right  to  it  in  proper  time.' 

When  a  new  island  rises  in  the  sea,  the  Soman  law  gives 
it  to  the  first  occupant,'  but  our  law  gives  it  to  the  Crown ;  * 
and  the  same  principle  applies  with  us  to  the  case  of  an 
island  rising  in  a  public  river.  Labeo  says,  "  Insula  quoque, 
qu£B  in  flumine  publico  nata  est,  publica  esse  debet."  ^  But 
the  Bomans*  established  the  rule,  that  if  an  island  rise  in 

>  Inst  8.  1.  80-82.  [Dig.  41.  1.  7,  ^2  Black.  Com.,  book  2,  ch.  16. 
M  12,  13.    Ouvm,  78-76.]  [Kerr'a  ed.  ii.  p.  249.] 

«  Imt.  2.  1.  20,  21.    [Dig.  41.  1.         »  Dig.  41.  1.  66,  §  4. 
7,  SI  1»  2.]  <  [That  ifl,  the  later  jnrists  of  the 

*  Inst.  2. 1.22.  [Dig.41. 1.7,  §§3,4.]     classical  period,  such  as  Galas,  Ulpian, 
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the  middle  of  a  river,  it  belongs  in  common  to  those  who 
have  lands  on  each  side  thereof;  but  if  it  be  nearer  to  one 
bank  than  the  other,  it  belongs  only  to  him  who  is  proprietor 
of  the  nearest  shore.^  This  regulation  has  been  adopted  in 
the  modem  French  Code,  so  far  as  regards  private  riven^ 
not  navigable  for  vessels  or  rafts ;  but  when  an  island  spiingi 
up  in  a  public  river  it  is  held  to  belong  to  the  state,  if  thevB 
is  no  title  or  prescription  to  the  contrary.* 

In  applying  the  law  of  accession  to  movables,  some  perplex- 
ing questions  arise  when  the  workmanship  is  performed  hj 
one  person  and  the  materials  belong  to  another,  or  when  two 
movable  things,  belonging  to  different  owners,  are  blended 
Sp«dflca.  or  incorporated.  When  a  new  subject  or  species  is  fonned 
^  from  materials  belonging  to  another,  as  flour  from  com,  wine 
from  grapes,  or  the  like,  the  operation  is  called  by  the  com- 
mentators specification.  In  such  cases  the  general  role  is, 
that  if  the  new  species  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  of 
which  it  was  made,  as  plate  into  bullion,  the  law  considen 
the  former  subject  as  still  existing,  so  that  the  property  may 
be  claimed  by  the  owner  in  its  altered  state ;  but  when  the 
substance  is  wholly  changed,  so  that  it  can  never  be  restored 
to  its  former  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  bread  from  com  or 
wine  from  grapes,  the  property  belongs  to  the  workman, 
under  the  obligation  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  value  of  the 
materials  to  the  owner.  A  painting  drawn  on  another  man's 
board  or  canvas  belonged  to  the  painter,  in  consideration  of 
the  excellence  of  his  art;  "  for  it  would  be  ridiculous,"  says 
Justinian,  ''that  a  work  by  Apelles  or  Parrhaaius  should 
go  as  an  accession  to  a  miserable  tablet."  '  With  some  incon- 
sistency, however,  this  favour  was  not  extended  to  what  was 
written  on  another  man's  paper  or  parchment,  which  went, 
not  to  the  writer,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  materials.^  It  has 
been  observed  that  this  doctrine  had  no  reference  to  literaiy 

and  Paul,  who  wrote  from  one  and  a  28,  §  8,  where  Paul  exfyrenes  a  can- 
half  to  two  centuries  after  Labeo.]  trary  opinion.] 

1  Inst.  2.  1.  22.     [Big.  41.  1.7,  *   '  Ciyus   diyendtotis  vix  idooet 

S§  8,  4  ;  41. 1.  30.  §  1 ;  48. 12. 1,  g  7.]  ratio  redditur.»-^ai    2.  78.     [D«. 

«  Code  avil,  art  660,  661.    *  41. 1.  9,  §§  1,  2.] 

«  Inst  2.  1.  84.    [Comp.  Dig.  6.  1. 
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property,  oonaidexed  as  the  lesult  of  study  or  of  genius,  but 
merely  to  the  property  of  the  writing,  as  such,  at  a  time  when 
printing  was  unknown.^ 

"When  two  things  are  mixed  with  the  consent  of  the  pro-  Commiz- 
prietors,  the  whole  becomes  common  property,  whether  a  new  ^^^ 
species  is  formed  or  not,  and  whether  they  admit  of  separa- 
tion or  not  If  things  of  the  same  sort  are  mixed  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietors  and  admit  of  separation,  as  in 
the  case  of  two  flocks  of  cattle,  the  property  remains  distinct. 
Bat  when  the  things  so  mixed  cannot  again  be  separated,  as 
for  instance  two  casks  of  wine,  the  whole  becomes  common 
property,  the  different  qualities  of  the  wines  before  they  were 
blended  being  taken  into  account  in  the  division  of  the  prica 
All  such  questions  should  be  determined  as  far  as  possible  on 
principles  of  natural  equity.' 

Among  the  derivative  modes  of  acquiring  property,  are  Tradition. 
gift,  exchange,  contract,  succession,  or  other  just  title,  fol- 
lowed by  possession  of  the  thing.^  In  short,  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  property  that  the  owner  of  a  thing  should  have 
the  right  to  transfer  it  to  another  by  giving  him  possession. 
But  it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  Soman  law,  which  in 
this  respect  differs  from  some  modem  systems,  that  property 
is  not  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  mere  con- 
vention without  tradition.^  Two  things  are  required  for  the 
transference  of  property:  (1st)  The  consent  of  the  former 
owner  to  transfer  the  thing  on  some  just  ground — as  gift, 
sale,  exchange,  or  the  like ; — and  (2dly)  The  actual  delivery 
of  the  thing,  in  pursuance  of  that  intention,  to  the  person 
who  is  to  acquire  it ;  or,  if  it  was  previously  in  his  posses- 
sion, it  must  be  left  with  him  in  the  view  of  his  becoming 
proprietor.^ 

'  Qitolaii,  Inst  [8th  ed.],  ii  p.  293.  propter  qnam  traditio  sequeretur.'— 

*  Inst  2.  1.  28.    Code  Civil,  art.  Paulus,  Dig.  41.  1.  81,  pr. 
66&€imq,    [Dig.  6.  1.  <^  &  28,  §  5i]  '  Traditionibns   et   usacapionibus 

*  Inst  2.  1.  40.     [Dig.  41.  1.  9,  dominia   reruro,   non   nudis    pactia 
H  8,  4.]  transfemntor.'— Cod.  2.  8.  20.  Dio- 

«  •Nnnqoam  nnda  traditio  trans-     clctian. 
Isrt  dominimn ;  sed  itft,  si  vcnditio,         *  [The  imaginary  delivery  of  pro- 
ant  aliqna  jnsta  causa  pnecesserit,     perty  to  a  person  already  in  posses- 
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The  French  law  recognises  the  general  doctrine  that  pro- 
perty may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  the 
sole  effect  of  convention.^  But  this  principle  is  not  consist- 
ently carried  out  as  regards  movables.  For  possession  of 
movables  is  declared  equivalent  to  a  title,  though,  if  they 
have  been  lost  or  stolen,  the  owner  may  recover  them  from 
any  one  in  whose  hands  they  are  found  within  three  years.* 

sion  of  it,  when  something  occurred  ^  C-ode  Civil,  art  711,  113S;15S1 

to  change  his  possession  into  owner-  *  Code  Civil,  art  2279.     'En  tut 

ship,  is  called  by  the  commentators  de  meables  la  poesession  vaot  titre.' 

brevi  manu  tradUio, — Dig.  41.  1.  9,  — ICaynz,  Droit  <  Romain,  §  191,  rol 

§  5.]  i.  p.  461. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  POSSESSION. 

^ossissiON,  the  badge  of  property,  is  attended  with  import-  Legal 
^t  consequences  in  law.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  movables  the  ^oasesJon. 
law  presumes  the  property  to  be  in  the  possessor  till  positive 
^dence  is  produced  to  the  contrary.  Again,  if  a  person 
lias  obtained  possession  by  &ir  and  justifiable  means,  he  is 
entitled  to  continue  it  till  the  question  of  property  be  finally 
decided;  and  if  he  has  been  dispossessed  by  stealth  or 
violence,  he  has  a  right  to  be  summsuily  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  subject  without  waiting  till  the  issue  of  the 
cause. 

Possession  may  be  taken  either  upon  a  good  or  a  bad  title, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  necessarily  give  a  right  to  the  fruits. 
In  this  respect  the  law  distinguishes  between  a  bona  fide 
possessor,  who,  though  not  the  tnie  proprietor,  conscientiously 
believes  himself  to  be  so  on  probable  grounds— and  a  mala 
fide  possessor,  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  he  is  not 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  subject  possessed  by  him. 

By  the  Boman  law  a  bona  fide  possessor  was  entitled  to  when  bona 
the  firuits  of  the  subject  reaped  and  consumed  by  him,  as  long-^^Sd 
as  he  had  reason  to  think  his  own  title  good.^    It  has  been  ^  ^™**'- 
much  debated  among  commentators,  whether,  besides  gather- 
ing the  fruits,  they  required  to  be  consumed  in  order  to 
secure  the  bona  fide  possessor;  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  best  authorities  is,  that  consumption  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  effect,  unless  the  possessor  had  acquired 

1  Inst.  2.  1.  85.     [Dig.  41.  1.  48  ;  22.  1.  25.] 
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a  prescriptive  right  to  the  fruits  as  movables.^  By  the 
custom  of  Scotland,  however,  perception  alone  without  con- 
sumption secures  the  possessor.  As  to  a  mala  fide  possessor, 
it  has  never  been  doubted  that  he  is  obliged  to  restore  to  the 
proprietor  all  the  intermediate  fruits  from  the  time  of  his 
entering  into  possession,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  and 
whether  they  have  been  consumed  or  not' 

All  fruits,  whether  natural  or  industrial,  might  be  acquired 
by  the  hona  fide  possessor ;  and  civil  fruits,  as  the  rents  of 
houses,  are  in  the  same  situation  as  the  rents  of  lands.  Some 
writers,  however,  such  as  Lord  Bankton,  hold  that  this  doc- 
trine is  not  to  be  received  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  bonds 
or  other  investments.'  But  no  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
this  opinion  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  other  snb- 
jects  not  jdelding  natural  fruits;  and  although  the  theoiy 
receives  some  support  from  a  text  of  Pomponius/  this  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  authority  of  Ulpian,  who 
says, ''  UsursB  vicem  fructuum  obtinent,  et  merito  non  debent 
a  fructibus  separarL*  * 

^De   Fresqnet,   voL    i.    p.     261.  Enkine,  2.  1.   26.     See  alto  Nif* 

KarezoU,  §  97.   \The/ruchu  comumti  bet,   10th   July  1707,  Mor.   IMd, 

include  also  those  sold  in  good  faith.]  p.  1738. 

•  Inst  2.  1.  85.  *  Dig.  60. 16.  121. 

*  Contrast  Bankton,  1.  8.  19,  with  *  Dig.  22.  1.  84. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


OF    PBiEDIAL    SEBVITUDEa 

Thb  Bights  of  Property,  though  naturally  unlimited,  are  sus-  General 
ceptible  of  important  restrictiona    By  servitudes  the  proprie-  ^S^' 
tor  is  either  restrained  from  the  full  use  of  his  property,  or  is  ^^^ 
obliged  to  sufiTer  another  to  do  something  upon  it    The  Bo- 
mans  divided  servitudes  into  prsedial  and  personal,  according 
as  the  light  was  granted  in  favour  of  an  estate  or  a  person.^ 
Ptsedial  servitudes  are  granted  in  favour  of  the  proprietor  of 
a  paiticular  estate  as  such— -prcedivm  servit  prcedio.  Personal 
aervitades  arise  when  the  use  of  a  thing  is  granted  as  a  real 
right  to  a  particular  individual  other  than  the  proprietor — 
pradium  servit  pers&tKe. 

As  a  servitude  is  a  sort  of  dismemberment  of  the  right  of 
property,  it  is  never  presumed,  and  the  person  claiming  it 
must  prove  its  existence  and  extent  No  one  can  have  a 
servitude  on  his  own  property — mUli  res  sua  servit}  The 
object  of  a  servitude  is  either  to  suffer  something  to  be  done 
by  another,  or  to  refrain  from  doing  something,®  and  never 
consists  in  doing  anything — servitus  infaciendo  cansistere  nofi 
potest.^ 

1  Dig.  8.  1.  1.  ^  [That  is,  the  proprietor  of  the  ru 
*  Dig.  8.  2.  26.  [Because  by  the  serviena,  or  talject  burdened,  is  never 
ooDstitation  of  a  serritiide  is  meant  required,  except  in  one  case,  faeere, 
the  alianation  by  a  proprietor  of  one  Comp.  remark  on  the  aervUtu  imeria 
or  move  fragments  of  his  jura  pleiti  firwdi^  p.  186.  As  to  '  ssrvitifles/a- 
domiM  in  &Tonr  of  another.  The  ciendif*  see  Note  6,  p.  184.  Another 
penon  in  irikMe  &T0iir  the  alienation  general  role  applicable  to  all  sem- 
is made  accordingly  enjoys  a/us  in  ft  tades  is  that  they  are  not  alienable 
aiimd,  Comp.  Note  2,  p.  170.]  or  transferable.] 
»  Dig.  8.  1.  15, 1 1. 
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The  proprietor  of  the  subject  burdened  can  do  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  use  of  the  servitude,  or  to  render  it  less  conveni- 
ent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  the  right  of  send- 
tude  must  exercise  it  in  the  manner  least  burdensome  to  the 
servient  tenement.^ 

Prsedial  servitudes  were  numerous.  They  imply  the  exist- 
ence of  two  immovable  subjects :  the  one  enjoying  the  right 
is  called  the  dominant  tenement ;  and  the  other,  bearing  the 
burden,  is  called  the  servient  tenement.^  Originally  pwedial 
servitudes  were  confined  to  lands  in  Italy — a  restriction  which 
disappeared  under  the  new  Roman  law.' 

Praedial  servitudes  are  divided  into  rural  and  urban :  the 
former  relating  to  lands,  vineyards,  gardens,  or  the  like,  wher- 
ever situated ;  and  the  latter  to  houses  and  buildings,  whether 
Rnrai  ser-  in  town  or  country.*    The  chief  rural  servitudes*  of  the  Bo- 
**■      mans  were  iter,  actus,  via,  aqua^udus^  aqutBhaustus,  and  /ki 
pascevidi  pecoris.    Iter  was  a  right  to  pass  over  the  property 
of  another,  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  or  in  a  litter.    Aetvi 
was  a  right  to  use  a  road  for  carriages,  and  for  driving  cattle 
and  other  beasts  of  burden.     Via  was  the  most  complete 
right  of  passage,  comprehending  not  only  the  two  firsts  bat 
also  the  right  of  using  the  road  for  all  sorts  of  carriages,  and 
for  dragging  stones,  wood,  and  building  materials.    In  our 
law,  and  in  most  modem  systems,  the  servitude  of  passage  ib 
of  three  degrees ;  foot-road,  horse-road,  and  cart  or  carriage 
road.    This  kind  of  servitude  imposes  no  obligation  on  the 
owner  of  the  servient  property  to  maintain  the  road ;  but  the 
dominant  proprietor  has  a  right  to  do  so  at  his  own  expense. 

1  Dig.  8.  1.  9  ;  8.  2.  20,  §  5.  *  [Inst.  2.  8.      Dig.  8.  2-4.     Cod- 

•  [The  principal  rules  as  to  praedial  3.  84.] 
servitades  are,  that  they  must  be  of  a        ^  [These  are  sometimes  caUed  'po^ — 

permanent  character  (Dig.  8. 2.  4, 28);  sitive,'  or  'affirmative  servitudei^' »^ 

that  they  are  indivisible  (Dig.  8.  1.  'servUutesfciciendi,* their ol^eotUxiL^ 

11, 17) ;  and  that  they  are  inseparable  to  permit  the  owner  of  the  domiDSim.'fc 

from  the  estate  in  whoso  favour  they  estate  to  do  something  in  the  serrient 

are  constituted,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  estate.] 

Institutes  (1.  8.  8.),  no  one  can  acquire         *  [The  antiquity  of  these  four  servi- 

a  prsedial  servitude  unless  he  have  an  tudes  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tkef 

estate  which  is  to  benefit  by  it.  ]  were  regarded  as  rea  manc^  Gaiui, 

»  MarezoU,  §§  106,  106.  2.  17.] 
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qtuBductus  is  a  servitude  to  conduct  water  by  canals,  con- 
s,  or  pipes,  through  anothei^s  ground.  The  dominant  pro- 
tor  must  maintain  the  aqueduct  in  proper  order,  and  is 
tied  to  reasonable  access  for  that  purpose.    Aqucehaustm 

right  to  draw  water  froin  another's  fountain  for  domestic 
»  and  it  implies  a  right  of  passage,  so  far  as  necessary 
exercise  the  servitude.  Pasturage  (jits  pascendi  pecoris) 
the  right  to  pasture  cattle  or  sheep  on  another's  ground, 

nature  and  extent  of  the  burden  being  generally  fixed 
ier  by  the  deed  of  constitution  or  by  usage.    If  there  be 
special  agreement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  right,  it  can  only 
sxeidsed  for  the  number  of  beasts  attached  to  the  domi- 
t  property.     Finally,  there  are  many  other  servitudes 
ch  give  the  right  to  take  from  the  servient  property  stones, 
3,  sand,  chalk,  props  for  vines,  and  the  like.^ 
ome  of  the  chief  urban  servitudes "  of  the  Romans  may  Urban 
'  be  noticed.  The  servitude  of  support  (pnerisferendi)  gives  "®^^     ** 
ght  to  rest  the  whole  or  part  of  a  building  on  the  house- 
1  or  property  of  another.    It  was  incumbent  on  the  owner 
lie  servient  property  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so  as  to  make  it 
Ecient  to  bear  the  burden.'    Tlus  appears  to  be  an  excep- 
1  to  the  general  rule  already  mentioned,  that  servitudes 

piirely  passive  as  regards  the  servient  proprietor.*  By  the 
^m  of  Scotland  there  is  no  such  obligation  to  repair  in  a 
^itade  of  support,  without  a  special  contract  to  that  effect.* 
^ju8  tigni  immittendi  is  the  right  of  fixing  a  joist  or  beam 
» neighbour's  waU. 

^o  proprietor  can  build  his  house  so  as  to  throw  the  rain- 
SJ  falling  from  the  roof  upon  another's  ground,  unless  he 
the  benefit  of  a  servitude,  which  was  called  atUliddii  vel 

^tXBt  2.  8.  2.   Dig.  8.  3.   De  Set-  property,  or  to  prohibit  the  owner  of 

^Inu  Prodionun  Rusticomin.  the  latter  from  doing  something.     To 

*^1iese*are  sometimes  caUed  '  neg-  the  former  class  belongs  the  aervUtu 

'  •enitades,'  and  are  divided  into  oneris  ferendi,  to  the  latter  the  aervi- 

"iiiUa  habendi  *  and '  servUuUs  pro-  tus  ne  luminibus  offickUur.  ] 

M^'  their  object  being  either  to  *  Dig.  8.  5.  6,  §  2. 

^e  the  owner  of  the  dominant  <  Dig.  8.  1.  15,  §  1. 

'^rty  to  have  or  permanently  en-  ^  Ersk.  2.  9.  8. 
^  certain  right  over  the  servient 
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fluminis  recipiendi  servitus.  The  word  stiUteidium  means 
rain  in  drops ;  when  the  water  is  collected  in  a  flowing  body, 
it  is  termed  flvmen.  On  grounds  of  public  convenience^  the 
old  Soman  law  obliged  proprietors  in  building  to  keep  at  a 
certain  distance  within  their  own  property. 

By  the  servitudes  aUitts  rum  toUendi  et  nan  officiendi  kum- 
nibus  vd  praypeetui,  proprietors  were  restrained  from  imof 
their  houses  or  other  buildings  beyond  a  certain  height^  or 
from  constructing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hurt  the  ligjit 
or  prospect  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Where  no  such  re- 
strictions are  constituted,  a  proprietor,  in  the  common  caBe, 
may  erect  buildings  on  his  own  ground  to  any  height  he 
pleases,  whatever  injury  this  may  occasion  to  his  neighbonia^ 
Howao  Servitudes  were  established  in  the  Bonian  law  by  amven- 
Swi.  tion,  by  testament,  and  by  prescription.'    They  were  extm- 

guished  (1st)  By  renunciation;  (2d)  By  the  dominant  and  ser- 
vient tenements  coming  to  belong  to  the  same  person,  which 
was  called  consolidation  or  confusion ;  (3d)  By  circnmstanoeB 
emerging  which  rendered  the  servitude  no  longer  avaiUble- 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  extinction  either  of  the  dominant  or 
servient  tenement;  but  if  a  building  to  which  a  servitude 
belonged  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  de  reeenii,  the  sem- 
tude  revived ; '  (4th)  Positive  servitudes  were  lost^  nan  iUmdo, 
by  the  dominant  proprietor  n^lecting  to  use  the  right  for 
the  term  of  the  negative  prescription — that  is,  for  ten  years, 
if  the  parties  were  in  the  same  province,  and  twenty  years,  if 
they  were  in  diflFerent  provinces.* 

^  Dig.  8.  2.  De  Servitntibos  Pro-  tndes  were  frequently  constituted  in 

dionun  Urbanorum.  two  other  wayik— viz.,  by  acyudicstion 

'  Inst  2.  8.  4.     [The  oldest  rural  (Dig.  7.  1.  6,  §  1),  and  by  enactment 

senritudes  could  also  be  constituted  of  the  legislature  (Inst.  2.  9. 1.    Cod. 

by  mancipation  (Gains,  2.  29).    All  6.  61.  6).      By  the  former,  for  ex. 

servitudes  in  9olo  Italico  could  be  con-  ample,  a  usufruct  or  an  iter  ad  «pa^ 

stituted  by  injure  cessio.     (Gains,  3.  chrvm  could  be  awarded  ;  by  the  lit- 

29-88;  Ulp.  19.  11;  Frag.  Vat  47-  ter  the  usufruct  of  the  &0fiaiu«witdia 

50.)    But  these  solemn  forms  were  of  a  son  was  giyen  to  hia  father.] 

inapplicable  to  the  9olum  pravincieUe,  »  Dig.  8.  2.  20,  |  2. 

where  servitudes  were  constituted  by  *  Dig.  8.  6.  7, 17.  HeiiLlsst  i  418. 

convention  (Gains,  2.  81),  and  they  plie  podtive  rural '•erpOiitos/aeieiiA*' 

were  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  could  be  lost  by  the  negatlTe  prvaerip- 

Under  the  later  law,  however,  servi-  tion,  i.«.,  simple  non  m9h$  during  the 
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The  servitudes  of  the  French  law  are  regulated  by  the  Modem 
Code  Civil,  book  2,  title  4,  "Des  Servitudes  ou  Services  MrvUudea, 
Fonciers,*'  art  637  to  710.    The  Scottish  law  of  servitudes 
is  based  substantially  on  the  Soman  system,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  period  of  prescription  is  the  fall  term  of 
forty  years.* 

llie  easements  of  the  English  correspond  in  some  respects 
with  the  servitudes  of  the  Soman  law.  By  the  statute  2  &  3 
William  IV.  cap.  71,  forty  years'  enjoyment  of  any  way  or 
other  easement,  or  of  any  watercourse,  or  of  the  use  of  any 
water,  and  twenty  years' "  iminterrupted  access  and  use  of 
any  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house "  or  other  building, 
now  constitute  an  absolute  right  in  the  occupier,  unless  in 
either  case  he  enjoys  "by  some  consent  or  agreement  ex- 
pressly given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing."  * 

prMoipttre  period.  The  negatiTe  or-  lenged  during  the  period  of  prescrip- 

huk  'aerwiMeihabmtUetprMbendi,'  tion.   Dig.  8.  2.  6.— The  preecriptive 

en  the  other  hand,  were  only  lost  by  period  applicable  to  the  case  of  send- 

nam  utu§[it  there  was  an  accompany-  tades  was   extended  by   Justinian. 

isg  mmieapio  Uberta^  on  the  part  of  Cod.  8.  88.  16.] 

the  oiwoflr  of  the  prmUmn  tervieiu;  ^  Ersk.  2.  9. 

i.e,f  it  some  posltiTe  act  on  his  part,  '  [Dart's  Yendors  and  Purchasers 

meh  as  building  when  he  might  have  of  Real   Estate,    5th    eel,   p.    856 

baen  prohilnted,  remained   unchal-  etseq. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OF  USUFRUCT,   USE,  AND   HABITATION. 

Under  personal  servitudes  the  Romans  classed  three  rights 
— ^usufruct,  use,  and  habitation.^     Of  these  usufruct  is  the 
most  important,  the  other  two  being  of  little  practical  value 
in  modem  systems  of  law. 
Nature  of       Usufruct  is  a  right  of  using  a  thing  belonging  to  another, 
usufruct,     and  enjojdng  its  fruits  or  profits,  without  impairing  its  sub- 
stance.   This  right  might  be  conferred  by  contract  or  testa- 
ment,* either  for  the  life  of  the  grantee  or  for  a  fixed  perioi 
The  objects  of  usu&uct  may  be  land,  houses,  slaves,  beasts  of 
burden,  and  other  things.^    A  proper  usufruct  relates  only 
to  such  things  as  can  be  restored  entire  when  the  right  ex- 
pires, and  not  to  such  things  as  wine  or  other  fungibles,*  which 
perish  in  the  use.     Nevertheless,  by  a  senatus  consultum,  of 
uncertain  date,  ascribed  by  Hugo  to  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  by  other  writers  to  that  of  Tiberius,  a  quasi  usufruct 
might  be  established  in  regard  to  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use,  upon  security  being  given  by  the  usufiructuaiy  to 
restore,  on  the  expiry  of  his  right,  as  much  in  quantity  and 
value  as  he  had  received,  or  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  money.* 
Nuda  proprietas  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  reserved 
right  of  property  in  opposition  to  usufruct® 

*  [The  first  of  these  jura  in  re  aliend  *  [See  p.  265.  ] 

includes  potsessio,  usuSf  and  fnictus  ;  ^  Dig.  7.  6.  7. 

the  two  last  are  jura  posaidendi  et  •  [The    proprietor  is    temporarily 

utendi  only.]  precluded  from  exercising  thejwra  of 

'  [See  also  Note  2,  p.  186.]  plenum  doviinium.     See  Note  2,  p. 

»  Inst.  2.  4.  pr.  §  2.     [Dig.  7. 1-6.  170.] 
Ck)d.  3.  33.] 
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The  usufiructnaiy  is  entitled  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  suh-  mehis  and 
ject,  both  natural  and  civil.    His  title  to  the  fruits  of  land,  of  uf^^S! 
however,  does  not  accrue  till  they  are  reaped;  and  if  he  die  *^^^^- 
before  this,  no  right  passes  to  his  representatives.^    He  is  en- 
titled to  the  increase  of  animals,  but  not  of  slaves ;  and  for 
this  exception  Ulpian  assigns  the  reason,  that  slaves  are  given 
in  usufruct  with  a  view  to  their  labour  alone,  and  not  to 
their  offspring.^  Justinian  accounts  for  this  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  dignity  of  human  nature — a  theory  evidently 
derived  from  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy,  but  not  easily 
reconciled  with  a  system  of  law  that  permitted  slaves  to  be 
sold  and  bequeathed  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.^ 

The  usufructuary  may  either  possess  the  subject  himself,  or 
he  may  cede  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  another,  either  oner- 
ously or  gratuitously.*  He  is  bound,  however,  to  manage  the 
property  like  a  good  husbandman,  to  execute  all  proper  and 
necessary  repairs,  and  to  defray  the  ordinary  annual  burdens. 
It  is  his  duty  to  replace  vines  or  fruit-trees  that  have  fallen 
to  decay  or  been  destroyed  by  accident ;  and  in  the  case  of 
cattle  or  sheep  he  must  keep  up  the  usual  number  of  the  herd 
or  flock.  To  guard  against  threatened  waste  or  encroach- 
ment, he  may  be  compelled  to  give  security  to  restore  the 
subject  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  stood  at  the  time 
of  his  entry.* 

Usufruct  is  terminated  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  natural  Expiry  of 
or  civil  death  of  the  usufructuary,*  or  the  expiry  of  the  period  "*^ 
for  which  the  right  is  granted ;  by  consolidation,  where  the 

^  Intt.  2.  1.  86.  himself  from  the  duties  which  it  im- 

*  [The  passage  referred  to  in  the  posed  on  him  : — '  Alii  cedendo  nihil- 
text  is  probably  Dig.  5.  8.  27,  pr.,  ominns  jus  sniun  retinet.'  Gains,  2. 
where,  however,  Ulpian  is  treating  of  80.     Inst.  2.  4.  8.] 

herediias,  and  not  of  ususfiructut.]  ^  Dig.  7.   9.  1,  pr.  &  1.     [CauHo 

>  Insl  2.  1.  87.    [This  passage  is  un^ruOuaria.] 

bonowed  from  Gains,  Dig.  22.  1.  28,  *  [By  the  older  law  it  was  even 

1 1.]  terminated  by  the  capitis  demintUio 

*  [Like  all  other  servitudes,  usu-  minima.  Gains,  8.  88. — Justinian, 
frnet  was  inalienable.  The  usufruc-  however,  enacted  that  the  eapitii  de- 
taary  might  therefore  cede  the  en-  nUnutiona  media  and  maxima  alone 
joyment  of  his  right,  but  he  could  not  should  have  this  effect  Cod.  8.  88. 
cede  the  right  itself  so  as  to  release  16,  §  2.] 
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asafiract  and  the  property  come  to  be  united  in  one  peison ; 
by  the  total  destraction  of  the  subject ;  and  by  non-use  fot 
ten  yeais  when  the  parties  are  in  the  same  pro7ince,and 
twenty  years  when  in  different  provinces.^ 

rjM  de-        Usu8  in  the  Boman  law  was  a  right  to  use  a  thing  belong — 

^'^^        ing  to  another  without  wasting  its  substance,  and  withoi'fc 
being  entitled  to  the  produce  or  fruits  beyond  what  was  ne^ — 
cessaiy  to  supply  the  daily  wants  and  necessaries  of  the  use^c 
and  his  fGunily.     There  was  thus  much  less  benefit  or  enoh — 
ment  in  the  use  of  a  thing  than  in  the  usufruct    Besides, 
the  user  could  only  exercise  his  right  personally,  and  could^ 
not  let,  sell,  or  give  it  away  to  another. 

Osns  was  constituted  and  terminated  in  the  same  way  a» 
usufruct.* 

Uabitatio.  HobUcUio  was  a  right  to  reside  gratuitously  in  a  hoose  be- 
longing to  another.  In  its  origin  it  was  probably  a  penonal 
privilege ;  but  Justinian  permitted  the  grantee  either  to  live 
in  the  house,  or  to  let  it  as  a  place  of  residence  to  another.' 

QpoTtt  Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  the  qperct  servarum^  wUch 

was  a  personal  right  to  the  services  of  slaves  belonging  to 
another.*  When  such  a  l^acy  was  left,  the  right  <fid  not 
terminate  by  the  death  of  the  l^atee,  but  passed  to  his  hens, 
who  enjoyed  it  during  the  life  of  the  slave.^  Of  the  like  natme 
is  the  right  to  the  labour  of  animals,  operce  aniTnalium^ 

>  Inst  2.  4.  S.   Ortolan,  Inst.  §  488     usufnict  of  aUyes.     Dig.  88.  2. 1] 
et  seq.   [8th  eiL  ii.  345].     [Cod.   8.         *  Dig.  7.  9.  5,  §  8.    Maynx,  i  217. 


seworuwit 


34. 13.]  [Two  peculiarities  common  to  i 

'  Inst.  2.  5.  pr.,  1,  2.    [Dig.  7.  8.]  tio  and  opera  tervomm  vel  aniwudmm 

'  Inst.  2.  5.  5.      [Dig.  7.  8.     Cod.  were— (1)  They  were  not  lort  non 

8.  33.]  utendo;  {2)  Even  before  the  time  of 

*  Dig.  7.  7.  Jostinian  they  were  not  eztanguihed 

^  [In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  hy  the  capHitdeminutiommima,  Dig. 

two  others  mentioned  in  the  following  7.  8.  10,  pr. ;  88.  2.  2.] 

note,  this  servitude   differed  from  a 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


OP  EMPHYTEUSIS  AND   SUPERFICIES. 

^MPHTTSU3i8  in  the  Boman  law  is  a  contract  whereby  a  pro-  ^**J"  ®^ 
J)rietor,  without  abandoning  the  property,  gives  over  to  an-  teusi$. 
ether  a  real  right  to  land,  generally  in  perpetuity,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  certain  annual  return  in  money  or  produce.  The 
word  emphyteusis  ^  was  used  from  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era;  but  rights  more  or  less  analogous  existed 
from  a  much  earlier  period.  In  its  origin  this  contract  was 
a  sort  of  perpetual  lease ;  ^  in  progress  of  time,  when  the  rights 
it  confeired  grew  more  important,  it  became  a  question  v* 

whether  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  sale ;  and  at  last  it 
was  declared,  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  that  it  should 
be  considexed  neither  a  sale  nor  a  lease,  but  a  particular  con- 
tract to  be  r^ulated  by  its  own  provisions.'  According  to 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  and  other  writers,  this  right  bore  a  strong  ^^ 

resemblance  to  the  feu-right  well  known  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land; but  Maynz  contends  that  it  did  not  confer  what  is 
commonly  called  the  dominium  utUe  or  a  right  of  property, 
and  says  the  Bomans  were  always  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  emphyteuta  and  the  dominus} 

>  [From  c|i^vrc^ur,  to  plant,  to  col-  *  Maynz,  §  282.    [Gains,  8.  145. 

tiTate.    The  ezprearion  occnn  for  the  Dig.  6.  8.  1,  §  1 ;  30.  71,  §  6.     Cod. 

fint  time  in  a  passage  of  Ulpian :—  11.  62.  2.    The  right  of  tiie  empAy- 

Dil^  87.  9.  8, 14.]  teiUOy  if  in  perpetuity,  might,  in  a 

'  [Not  always  perpetual    Dig.  6.  popular  sense,  not  inaptly  he  termed 

8.  a.]  dominium  utile;  hut,  strictly  speak- 

*  Inst.  8.  24.  8.    [Dig.  6.  8.    Cod.  ing,  hoth  emphyteusis  and  superjicies 

4.  ee  ;  11.  59-61.    Nov.  7,  ch.  3  ;  55,  were ^ure  in  re  aliend.] 
ch.  2 ;  120,  ch.  8.] 
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How  con.       Emphyteusis  might  be  established  by  convention  or  by 
■tituted.     teg^niQ^ij     According  to  Maynz,  there  is  no  express  autho- 
rity for  holding  that  this  right  could  be  acquired  by  pie- 
scription.^ 
Rights  and     Though  the  rights  conferred  by  the  emphyteutical  gnmt 
of  g^tee"  fell  short  in  theory  of  absolute  property,  they  were  veiy 
nearly  the  same  in  substance,  and  they  were  more  extensive 
than  usufruct.    Not  only  was  the  grantee  entitled  to  poesen 
the  lands  and  reap  the  fruits,  under  the  burden  of  the  anniul 
payment,  but  he  could  make  changes  in  the  substance  by 
reclaiming  waste  lands,  building,  planting,  and  other  opera- 
tions, provided  he  did  not  deteriorate  the  subject.    He  could 
sell  his  rights  and  it  descended  to  his  heirs.     In  case  of  i 
sale  the  proprietor  had  the  privilege  of  pre-emption,  if  he  was 
desirous  of  regaining  possession  of  the  land,  and  wilUngto 
pay  the  price  offered  for  it ;  and  for  every  alienation  by  the 
emphyteuta  to  a  stranger  the  dominiis  was  entitled  to  exact 
a  fine  called  [by  the  commentators]  lavdemium,  which  was 
fixed  by  Justinian  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  price  or  value  of 
the  lands.*    The  right  was  forfeited  and  returned  to  the  pro- 
prietor by  the  grantee  deteriorating  the  subject,  or  neglecting 
to  pay  the  annual  duty  for  two  years  in  the  case  of  cborch 
property,  and  for  three  years  in  other  cases.' 
Expiry  of       The  right  might  be  extinguished  also  by  consent  of  parties, 
*^°  the  total  destruction  of  the  subject,  the  expiry  of  the  tenra- 

when  the  grant  was  constituted  for  a  time,  and  by  the  deattx 
of  the  grantee  without  leaving  lawful  heirs.* 
Nature  of  Another  real  right,  which  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  emp*/  - 
tuperjiciea.  ^^y^^  y^^  called  superficics.  By  this  a  landed  proprietc^x 
conceded  to  another  person  an  area  of  ground  for  erecting  fl 
building  upon  it,  without  parting  with  the  ownership  of  the 
soil.    The  property  of  the  building  remained  with  the  pro- 

^  Maynz,  §  286.      See,    however,  iii.  p.  294  et  seq.  Maynx,  §  237.  [Cod 

Mackeldey,  §333.     [See  also  Cod.  11.  4.66.1.    Dig.  6.  8.  8.    Not.  7,  eh.  ^ 

61.  14.]  pr.— The  empkyUuta  could  not  rs- 

«  Cod.  4.  66.  8.  nounce   his   right   without  conBeat 

»  Cod.  4.  66.  2.     Nov.  7.  8,  §  2.  of  the  dominus.     Cod.  11.  61.  8;  ^ 

[This  forfeiture  was  called  priiw/to.]  10.  6.] 

*  Ortolan,  Institutes  [8th  ed.],  vol 
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r  of  ihe  land,  but  the  grantee  acquired  a  real  right  to 
U  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  edifice,  either  for  a 
[e  period  or  in  perpetuity,  and  this  right  was  transfer- 
luring  life,  and  descendible  to  heirs.  It  was  regulated 
itract,  and  the  right  might  be  granted  either  for  a  price 
annual  payment^  In  many  respects  this  fus  superfici- 
;  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  long  building  leases 
)d  by  landholders  in  England,  in  consideration  of  a 
ind  under  reserration  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 

^  48.  18.  De  Saperfidebos.  Ortolan,  Inst  §  1511  [8th  ed.  iiL  jn 
Haynz,  §  288. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


OF  PRESCRIPTION. 


I.  —  ROMAN     LAW. 


Genaiml 
nature  of 


Prescription  gives  an  unchallengeable  title  to  property  by 
continuous  possession  for  a  certain  time  under  the  conditkns 
determined  by  law.  It  is  also  a  mode  of  extingmshiog 
claims  which  are  not  prosecuted  within  the  time  fixed 
by  lnw.  Hence  rights  are  both  acquired  and  lost  by  pI^ 
scription.^ 

According  to  Modestinus,  umcapio  is  the  acquisitioii  of 
property  by  continuous  possession  for  the  period  defined  by 
law.*  The  prascrvptio  longi  temporiSj  on  the  other  hand,  was 
an  exception  which  barred  the  remedy  of  the  former  owner 
against  the  possessor.'    When  a  person  who  had  be^  io 


^  [Gains,  2.  42-51.  Paul.  Sent  Rec. 
6.  2.  Ulp.  19.  8.  Inst.  2.  6.  Dig. 
41.  8.  Cod.  7.  tit  30,  81,  83,  84,  86, 
38,  89.] 

'Usncapio  est  a^jectio  dominii 
per  continnationem  possessionis  tern- 
pons  lege  definiti.'— Dig.  41.  8.  8. 
Modestinns. 

'  [Usucapio  was  available  only  to 
citizens,  who  conld  hold  property  ex 
jure  QuirUium,  while  prasseriptio  was 
an  eqnitable  remedy  introduced  in 
favour  of  peregHni,  The  former, 
moreover,  applied  only  to  things  in 
commercio  juris  civilis,  the  latter  to 
things  in  commercio  Juris  gentium, 
and  particularly  to  solum  provindaUf 
whether  held  by  a  civis  or  Skperegrinus. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a  litigation  con- 


teeming  property  to  which  a  pnKrip* 
tive  right  was  claimed,  the  titiieqw 
of  the  possessor  was  not  inteirapted 
till  judgment  whs  pronounced,  wMk 
the  prcBscripUo  Umgi  tempem  mt 
unavailing  unless  the  time  reqnind 
was  completed  before  Utii  amtttiatifi' 
Another  difference  was  that  bj  vff* 
capio  the  new  owner  aoqnind  tk 
property  with  all  its  existing  bmdflBi, 
while  by  pratcripHo  he  aoquiied  it 
free  from  all  prior  liabilitiea.  1% 
41.  4.  2,  §  21 ;  41.  8.  44,  §  5 ;  4i  1 
12.  Cod.  7.  86.— There  is  no  ma- 
tion  of  prcBseriptio  in  the  worin  d 
Gains,  and  the  word  is  used  lor  tlie 
first  time  by  Paul.  Sent  Rec.  S.  S, 
§§  8,  4.  Dig.  18.  1.  76,  i  l.-Thii 
exception  or  defence,  therefore,  ku 
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:>a8e88ion  for  the  prescriptdve  period  afterwards  lost  it, 
a  was  allowed  by  the  prsBtorian  law  an  actio  tUilis  to  vin- 
Lcate  his  right  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  umcapio 
^d  the  prasscriptio  Umgi  Umporis  were  blended,  and  new 
^es  were  introduced.^  By  modem  jurists  the  term  pre« 
Option  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to  apply  either 
^^ere  lapse  of  time  extinguishes  the  right  of  the  for- 
^  owner  and  transfers  it  to  the  possessor,  or  where  it 
Merely  bars  the  remedy  of  the  former  owner  against  the 


In  the  earliest  period  of  the  Soman  law,  a  prescriptive  Fnfcrip- 
itle  to  movables  was  acquired  by  possession  for  one  year,  j^unian'a 
nd  to  immovables  by  possession  for  two  years.*  These  ^^** 
eriods  were  extended  in  the  time  of  Justinian^  to  three 
mis'  undisturbed  possession  in  the  case  of  movables,  and  in 
18  case  of  immovables  to  ten  years  when  the  parties  were 
resent,  that  is,  domiciled  in  the  same  province,  and  twenty 
ears  when  they  were  absent,  that  is,  living  in  dififerent 
tovinces,  and  this  without  any  reference  to  the  local  situa- 
(m  of  the  property/  But  a  title  to  the  thing  possessed 
>iild  only  be  acquired  in  this  manner  by  one  who  obtained 
oesession  in  good  faith  and  under  a  sale,  gift,  or  other  just 
leans  of  acquiring  property.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
Dnession  should  be  peaceable  and  uninterrupted  for  the 
Biiod  required  by  law,  and  on  a  title  as  proprietor;  but  in 
to  complete  prescription,  any  one  could  add  to  his  own 
that  of  his  author.^  When  the  parties  resided  in 
16  same  province  during  a  part  of  the  ten  years,  but  not 
r  the  full  period,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  com- 

otiably  introdaoed  about  the  end  '  Inst  2.  6.  pr. 

tfaa  Sd  eentury  a.d.    UtMopiOt  on  *  [After  he  had  blended  uiueapio 

I  otlMT  handy  dates  from  the  time  with preuariptio,] 

Kfae  TwdTe  Tables.     Gains,  2.  42.  «  lust  2.  6.  pr.    Cod.  7.  88.  12. 

L  Top.  4.]  [The  distinction  between  res  mancipi, 

[The  requisites  for  the  prescription  snch  as  sobim  Italicumf  and  res  nee 

m  remodelied  by  Justinian  were—  maneipi,  such  as  solum  provineiale, 

kabSlUftUsOms^JldeSfpassessiOttem'  had  long  been  obsolete,  but  it  was 

t,    Prupeity  thus  acquired  passed  formally    abolished    by    Justinian. 

its  new  owner  with  its   existing  God.  7.  81.] 

^sniB,  aa  by  the  ancient  usueapio,]  •  [Cod.  7.  81,  §  3.] 
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pating  two  years'  absence  as  equivalent  to  one  yeai^s 
presence.^ 

Undisturbed  possession  for  thirty  years  in  general  gave  a 
good  defence  by  way  of  exception,  even  when  the  possessor 
had  come  in  under  no  title,  or  when,  having  an  ostensible 
title,  the  thing  belonged  to  a  class  excepted  from  ordinary 
prescription.  But  when  both  these  conditions  of  ordinsiy 
prescription  were  absent,  the  Boman  law  still  allowed  effect 
to  be  given  to  the  extraordinary  prescription  of  forty  years.* 

Prescription  may  be  interrupted  by  any  deed  whereby  tiie 
■proprietor  or  creditor  exercises  his  right  Natural  interrup- 
tion takes  place  when  the  possessor  is  deprived  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  subject  by  the  true  proprietor.'  Civil  inter- 
ruption arises  from  judicial  proceedings  brought  by  the  owner 
to  vindicate  his  right  before  the  full  time  defined  by  law  is 
completed.^  Interruption  has  the  effect  of  catting  off  the 
course  of  prescription,  so  that  the  person  prescribing  cannot 
avail  himself  of  his  previous  possession,  but  must  b^in  a 
new  course  from  the  date  of  interruption.^  The  operation  of 
prescription  is  suspended  during  the  minority  of  the  person 
entitled  to  challenge;  this,  however,  is  not  an  interruption  of 
the  course  of  prescription,  but  in  computing  the  prescriptive 
period  the  years  of  minority  must  be  deducted.® 


*  Nov.  119,  ch.  8. 
»Mackeldey,8  295.    Mayiiz,8198. 

[Cod.  7.  83.  8.] 

•  [Or  by  any  one  elae,  or  when  the 
property  ceases  to  be  m  eommercio. 
I>ig.  41.  8.  2,  5.] 

['Civil'  uaurpatio  andently  con- 
«"«W  in  the  aolemn  utterance  of  a 
protest  and  the  breaking  oflf  of  a  twig 
^y  the  real  owner  on  the  knd  to  which 
ne  desired  to  prevent  a  prescriptive 
title  being  acquired.  In  Uter  times 
prescription  was  civUly  interrupted 
by  the  raising  of  ah  action,  or.  when 
that  course  was  impracticable,  by 
*«lguig  a  written  protest  with  the 
pr€BHS  provmeuB  or  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  effect  of  these  proceedings 
was  not,  however,  to  interrupt  the 


course  of  the  positiYe  or  aoqiusitiTe 
prescription,  but  to  prevent  th« 
owner's  ri^t  of  action  from  beiof; 
extinguished  by  the  negative  pl^ 
scription.  Cic  de  Or.  8.  28.  110. 
Cod.  7.  4a  2.     Dig.  41.  4.  2,  $81.] 

*  [If  possession  be  recovered,  a  oev 
period  of  prescription  may  begin  to 
run  on  the  same  titie  as  before^  piP* 
vided  the  possessor  be  still  in  good 
faith.    Dig.   41.  8.  15,  S  2 ;  41.  L  7, 

*  [The  course  of  the  negative  or  a- 
tinctive  prescription  may  be  uMpeod* 
ed  from  various  other  cansei^  in  ^ 
oordance  with  the  maxim— 'ig"* 
non  Talenti  non  currit  pnB8eriptio>' 
Thus  the  Uw  of  the  Twelve  1^ 
prohibited  the  owner   of  m«t€rW« 
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Prescription,  as  a  mode  of  extinguishing  obligations,  only  when  pn- 
b^ins  to  run  from  the  time  that  the  right  or  debt  can  be  ^^  ^ 
sued  on  or  demanded  judicially,  because  till  then  there  is  "^ 
properly  no  cause  of  action.    Therefore  when  a  bond  or  other 
debt  fiedls  due  at  a  fixed  term,  prescription  does  not  begin  to 
run  till  that  date.    When  the  debt  depends  on  a  condition, 
prescription  does  not  run  till  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  nor  on 
an  obligation  of  warranty  till  eviction  has  taken  place.^ 

Things  withdrawn  from  commerce  are  incapable  of  pre-  Thingi 
scription.  By  the  Boman  law  things  stolen  or  possessed  by  ^^^  ^ 
violence  were  considered  so  tax  extra  commereium  that  they 
could  not  be  acquired  by  the  ordinary  prescription,  even  by 
a  hona  fide  possessor ;  *  but  this  and  all  other  grounds  of 
challenge  seem  to  have  been  excluded  by  the  prescription 
Umgimmi  iemporis? 


11. — FRENOH   LAW. 

In  the  modem  French  code  there  are  two  general  rules  of  Franch  law 
pwscription  very  similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  thetioa!'**^ 
Boman  law.    (1st)  He  who  acquires  in  good  jGEdth  and  upon 
^  ostensible  titie  an  immovable  subject,  prescribes  the  pro- 
perty of  it  in  ten  years,  if  the  true  owner  live  in  the  terri- 
bly of  the  royal  court  within  which  the  subject  is  situated, 

wideli  bad  been  used  by  another  man  within  an  annu$  uHlis  or  lesa.    Theo- 

^ buflding  pmpofles  from  recoTering  dostos  II.  (Cod.  Theod.  4.  14.)  or- 

tlMm  u  long  as  they  formed  part  of  a  dained  that  the  '  perpetual  actiona ' 

^^^'Qie.    The  oonne  of  preecription  ahould  prescribe  in  thirty  years,  and 

*^  aln  suspended  daring  the  period  Jnstinian   afterwards   extended   the 

*^^<>wed  to  heirs  to  deliberate  whether  period  of  extinctiye  prescription  for 

^^  ivoold  take  np  an  inheritance,  most  actions  to  thirty  years.  Actions 

^  41. 1.  7,  §§  10,  11.    Cod.  6.  80.  competent  to  the  Church,  howerer, 

^  8  It]  did  not  prescribe  in  less  than  forty 

^  [Aeeoiding  to  the  early  jus  cMU^  years ;  while  a  number  of  *aetiones 

^>^t  of  action  was  perpetual;  but  temporaUB*  still  prescribed  in  short 

^^^n  wen  certain  exceptions  to  the  periods,  varying  from  a  few  months 

'^«»  such  as  actions  regarding  the  to  five  years.  Inst  4.  12.  Cod.  7.  89 

'^"^  of  a  deceased  and  the  querela  k  40.    Puchta  iL  i  208.] 

*•  ^*eW  UdammU,  both  of  which  •  [Gains,  2.  45,  49.] 

^]^^bed  in  Ave   years.    AetUma  » Inst  2.  6.    Dig.  41.  8.    Cod.  7. 

on  the  other  hand,  expired  88  k  89. 
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and  in  twenty  years  if  he  is  domiciled  elsewliere.^  It  is 
sufficient  if  good  faith  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the 
acquisition,  and,  as  this  is  always  presumed,  he  who  alleges 
bad  faith  must  prove  it.  A  title  defectiYe  in  form  cannot 
serve  as  a  basis  for  this  prescription  of  ten  or  twenty  yeaoL* 
(2d)  All  real  and  personal  actions  are  barred  by  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  and  this  prescription  may  be  pleaded  by  a  paitjr 
without  producing  any  title,  and  without  being  exposed  to 
any  exception  founded  on  bad  faith.*  Shorter  prescriptioiu 
are  established  by  the  French  law  for  particular  claims^  wj- 
ing  according  to  their  nature  from  five  years  to  six  month&* 


III. — BNOUSH  LAW. 

In  England  the  Act  3  &  4  WilL  IV.  c.  27,  introduced  some 
scd^^  important  changes,  limiting  the  time  within  which  actions 
or^^ta-  ^jj  Y^  brought  concerning  real  property.  The  old  statutes 
of  limitation  barred  the  remedy,  but  did  not  extinguish  the 
right ;  but,  under  the  34th  section  of  that  Act,  when  the 
remedy  is  barred  by  time,  the  right  and  title  of  the  person  in 
any  land,  rent,  or  advowson  whose  remedy  is  taken  away  are 
w*nr*  *  extinguished.  By  the  2d  section  of  the  same  statute  it  is 
27.  '  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  bring  an  action  to  recover  any 
land  or  rent  but  within  twenty  years  after  the  light  to  bring 
such  action  has  first  accrued  to  the  claimant  or  some  person 
through  whom  he  claims.  Thus,  \mder  ordinary  drcmn- 
stances,  twenty  years  form  the  regular  bar;  but  there  is 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  disabilities  arising  from  infiauicy 
or  minority,  coverture,  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  absence 
beyond  seas.  For,  if  any  one  to  whom  the  right  accrues  is 
imder  any  of  these  disabilities,  then  such  person  or  any  one 
claiming  through  him  may,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  bring  an  action  to  recover  land  or  rent  within 
ten  years  after  the  time  at  which  the  person  to  whom  the 
right  first  accrued  ceased  to  be  under  disability  or  died ;  but, 

>  Code  Civil,  art.  2265.  »  Code  dvil.  art  8S68. 

Ibid.  art.  2267.2269.  4  j^id.  wt  2271  «l  «a?. 
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even  in  the  case  of  disability  or  a  saccession  of  disabilities,  not 
more  than  forty  years  are  allowed  after  the  right  first  accrued. 
Lord  St  Leonards  attempted  to  prevail  on  Parliament  to 
shorten  this  period  of  limitation,  but  without  success.^ 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  twenty  years'  enjoyment  Pnscrip- 
of  lighti  and  forty  years'  enjoyment  in  the  case  of  other  ease-  ^^Inta. 
meats  or  servitudes,  create  an  absolute  right,  unless  there  shall 
be  some  consent  or  agreement  by  deed  or  writing.^ 

The  principal  statutes  limiting  the  time  within  which  Limitation 
actions  or  suits  may  be  brought  in  England,  are  3  &  4  Will  ^  "^  ^^* 
IV.  a  27  and  a  42,  and  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16.     The  most  import- 
ant statutory  limitations  are  stated  by  Mr  lindley  to  be  as 
follows : — 

"Forty  years ;  the  extreme  limit  for  the  recovery  of  land 
or  rent  by  any  person  other  than  a  corporation  sole. 

*  Twenty  years;  the  limit  for  the  same  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  and  also  for  the  redemption  of  mortgages; 
and  for  the  recovery  of  legacies,  and  of  rent  (upon  an  inden- 
ture of  demise),  and  of  money  charged  on  land,  and  the  limit 
for  actions  and  suits  on  specialties. 

**  Six  years ;  the  limit  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  dower, 
rent^  interest  of  money  charged  on  land;  personal  actions 
not  otherwise  limited. 

''Four  years ;  the  limit  for  actions  of  assault,  battery,  false 
imprisonment. 

*  Two  years ;  the  limit  for  actions  for  words  of  themselves 
deCEunatory;  penalties,  damages,  or  sums  given  by  statute  to 
the  party  aggrieved. 

''  The  time  begins  to  run  from  the  moment  the  right  to  sue 
aocmes  to  a  person  within  the  realm,  of  full  age,  of  sound 
mind,  out  of  prison,  and,  if  a  woman,  unmarried."  ' 

Formerly,  absence  beyond  seas,  or  imprisonment,  had  the 
effect  of  extending  the  period  of  limitation ;  but  by  the  Act 

1  See.  IS.  17,  IS^     Lord  St  Leon-  *  Lindle/s   Introdaction   to    the 

udfl'    Practical    Treatise    on    New  Stndy  of  JnriBpradence,  1855,  App. 

Statutes  relating  to  Property,  pp.  8,  pp.  cxii,  cxiil    See  alec  Addison  on 

17,  70,  82.  Contracts,  5th  ed.  1862,  p.  1000  et 

«  2  *  8  Will  rV.  c.  71,  s.  2.  and 8.  ieq.  [7th  ed.  p.  294  et  seq.] 
St  Leonards'  Treatise,  p.  165. 
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19  &  20  Vict  c.  97.  s.  10,  it  is  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  any  time  within  which  to  commence  an  action  or 
snit  beyond  the  period  fixed  by  these  statutes,  by  reason 
only  of  his  being  absent  beyond  seas,  or  in  imprisonment,  at 
the  time  the  cause  of  action  or  suit  accrued.  Absence  bqrond 
sea  of  any  of  several  joint  defendants  formerly  prevented  the 
statutes  from  running  as  against  those  who  were  resident  in 
England.  But  this  has  been  altered  by  the  eleventh  sectioa 
of  the  same  statute.^ 


IV.— SCOTTISH  LAW. 

Long  pre.       In  Scotland,  the  long  positive  prescription  was  introduced 
.cription.    ^y  ^^^  ^^^  jgj7^  ^  j2,  for  the  protection  of  land  rights.  It 

declares  that  possession  for  forty  '  years,  on  charter  and  sasine, 
or  (where  there  is  no  charter)  on  sasines,  one  or  more  con- 
tinued and  standing  together,  shall  render  the  title  secnie 
against  all  challenge,  even  though  it  flowed  a  non  domtna 
By  the  long  negative  prescription,  which  rests  on  the  same 
statute  and  two  prior  acts,  all  real  and  personal  daims, 
founded  on  contracts  or  obligations  of  any  kind,  are  extin- 
guished, unless  prosecuted  within  forty  years  from  the  time 
when  the  cause  of  action  arises." 

These  prescriptions  may  be  legally  interrupted,  and  they 
do  not  run  against  minors.  Neither  does  the  long  native 
prescription  operate  against  one  who  is  under  any  1^1  in- 
capacity to  sue— coTi^ra  non  valentem  agere  non  eurrit  pm^ 
scriptio}  Bona  Jidea  is  not  required  by  one  who  pleads 
either  the  positive  or  negative  prescription  of  forty  years.* 
In  the  negative  prescription,  the  creditor's  neglecting  to  insist 
on  his  claim  for  so  long  a  time  is  construed  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  it,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  discharge ;  so  that  an  offer 
to  prove  the  subsistence  of  the  debt  by  the  debtor's  oath 
after  the  forty  years  would  be  of  no  avail.  • 

*  Addison,  p.  1001,  1002  [7th  ed.         »  Erek.  8.  7.  8. 

297.— See  also  Appendix.]  *  Steir,  2.  12.  27.     Ef«k.  ^.  7.  37. 

*  [Reduced  to  twenty  years  by  37         *  Ersk.  8.  7.  15. 
&  88  Vict  c  04.  8.  04.]  •  Ibid. 
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Besides  ihis  long  prescription^  there  are  several  shorter  Shorter^ 
prescriptions  applicable  to  mercantile  and  other  claims,  the  §^^^' 
effect  of  which  generally  is,  not  to  extinguish  the  obligation, 
or  even  to  cnt  off  the  remedy  by  action,  but  to  limit  the 
mode  of  proo^  so  that  claims  which  might  be  proved  by 
paiole,  or  other  l^al  evidence,  within  the  years  of  prescrip- 
tion, can  only  be  established,  after  that  period  has  elapsed, 
by  the  writing  or  oath  on  reference  of  the  debtor.    The  dura- 
tion of  cautionary  obligations,  executed  in  a  certain  form,  is 
limited  to  seven  years,  by  1695,  c.  5 ;  but  the  statute  does  not 
extend  to  a  letter  of  guarantee  in  a  mercantile  transaction. 
BQls  of  exchange  and  promissory-notes  cannot  be  enforced 
by  action  after  six  years  from  the  time  when  they  became 
exigiUe;  but  the  debts  they  represent,  if  still  due,  may  be 
proved  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.*    All  single  trans- 
actions regarding  movables  or  sums  of  money  which  the  law 
^W8  to  be  proved  by  witnesses — such  as  sale,  location,  and 
^er  contracts,  to  the  constitution  of  which  writing  is  not 
^^B^tial — prescribe  in  five  years  after  the  bargain  has  been 
^'^^de^  unless  the  creditor  shall  prove  the  subsistence  of  the 
debt  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.* 

Ax^tions  for  house-rents,  board,  servants'  wages,  merchants' 
^^^^tints,  and  the  like  debts,  prescribe  in  three  years,  un- 
^  the  creditor  prove  the  subsistence  of  the  debt  claimed 
^  the  debtor's  writ  or  oath.*  In  current  accounts  the 
^Qtmial  prescription  runs,  not  upon  each  article  separately, 
^t  only  from  the  last  article.  House-rents  and  servants' 
^^©es  prescribe  from  year  to  year,  each  year's  rent  or  wages 
'^^^Uiing  a  separate  course  of  prescription  from  the  last  day 
^f  t^tyment 


V. — INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Ab  the  rules  of  prescription  are  of  an  arbitrary  character.  Conflict  of 
*^4  vary  veiy  much  in  different  countries,  there  has  been  wJiSa 

pT68Crip* 

«  tion. 

^  12  Geo.  111.  c  72,  8.  87,  made        •  1669,  c.  9.     Erak.  8.  7.  20. 

^^^^poturf  bj  28  Geo.  UI.  c.  18,  s.  66.         »  1679,  c  83.     Erek.  8.  7.  17. 
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much  discussion  among  Mrriters  on  international  law  upon 
the  question.  Whether  the  prescription  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made,  or  the  prescription  of  the  place  wbeie 
the  action  is  brought,  when  they  happen  to  differ,  should 
immormbie  prevaiL    It  is  settled,  that  all  questions  of  prescription  oon* 
^*^P^^*    ceming  land,  or  other  immovable  properly,  must  he  gor- 
emed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  properly  is  sito- 
ated    And,  as  real  actions  regarding  such  property  require 
generally  to  be  brought  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated, 
the  lex  rei  sUcb  and  the  lex  fori  usually  concur  in  this 
class  of  cases.^ 
PexBonai        As  to  actious  founded  on  personal  contracts  or  obligations, 
tionST'       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  determined  that  prescriptions  which  do  not  affect 
the  right  or  obligation,  but  only  the  mode  of  enforcing  it  by 
limiting  the  time  for  sidng,  or  the  kind  of  proof  competent, 
are  governed  by  the  lex  fori.    Thus,  an  obligation,  called  a 
cash-credit  bond,  which  had  been  entered  into  in  Scotland, 
where  the  plaintiffs  carried  on  business,  and  the  defendant 
resided,  having  been  sued  upon  in  England,  after  six  yean 
from  its  date,  the  Court  of  Eang's  Bench  held  that  the  case 
fell  within  the  English  sexennial  limitation  applicable  to 
simple  contract,  and  that  the  obligation  was  not  kept  in  force 
for  forty  years,  the  term  of  prescription  applying  to  it  by 
Scotch  law.'    So  when  bills,  accepted  in  France,  were  sued 
upon  in  Scotland  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  the  House  of 
Lords  held  that  they  fell  within  the  Scotch  sexennial  lim- 
itation, although  judicial  proceedings  had  been  adopted  in 
France  (which  was  the  place  of  acceptance,  and  assumed 
to  be  the  loctis  solutionis)  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  French 
prescription.' 

But  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  between  a 
foreign  prescription  which  extinguishes  the  right,  and  one 
which  merely  strikes  at  the  remedy.  For,  if  the  Ux  loci  cof^ 
tractus  makes  the  obligation  wholly  void  after  a  certain  time, 

>  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  581.  mond,  1880,  10  Barn.  &  Crest.,  WO. 
Ersk.  8.  7.  49.  «  Don  v.  Lippman,  1837,  5  Claik 

*  British  Linen  Company  o.  Drum-     ft  Fin.,  p.  1. 
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ind  if  the  parties  have  resided  within  the  jurisdiction  during 
ihe  whole  of  that  period,  the  right  will  not  revive  on  the 
defendant's  removal  to  another  country,  where  a  similar 
prescription  does  not  exist.^ 

^  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  S  582 ;  see  also  Dickson's  Law  of  ETidence, 
ToLLp.298.     [2ded.p.  355.] 
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PART    III. 


OF    THE    LAW    OF    OBLIGATIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 


OF  OBLIGATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 


I. — ROMAN  LAW. 


Nature  of 
obliga- 
tions. 


Natural 
anddvil. 


A  LEGAL  obligation  is  an  engagement  to  make  some  pay- 
ment, or  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  act,  conferring  on  the  pei^ 
son  in  whose  favour  the  engagement  is  made  a  right  by  law 
to  enforce  performance  of  it.^ 

Obligations  are  sometimes  divided  into  natural  and  cM. 
A  natural  obligation  exists,  where  one  person  is  bound  to 
another  by  the  law  of  nature,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled 
by  a  civil  action  to  the  performance ;  but  such  an  engage- 
ment may  receive  effect  by  way  of  exception,  for  if  the  debtor 
has  fulfilled  the  obligation,  he  cannot  demand  restitution  on 
the  ground  that  the  debt  was  not  due,  or  paid  in  error.'  l^ 
this  class  of  cases,  too,  a  cautionary  obligation  may  be  etko- 
tually  interposed."    Civil  obligations  are  those  which  maybe 


1  Inst.  8.  18.  pr.  [Gains,  8.  88- 
225.  Inst.  8. 18.  Dig.  44.  7  to  46.  8  ; 
47. 19,  21,  22.  Cod.  8.  85  to  4.  66;  6. 
1,  2  ;  8.  88-45 ;  9.  19,  82-39.]    Code 


Civil,  art.  1101. 
«  Dig.  12.  6.  19,  pr. 
»  Dig.  20.  1.  5,  pr. 
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J  an  action.  There  are  always  at  least  two  persons 
,  one  the  creditor  and  the  other  the  debtor ;  and  the 
only  confers  on  the  creditor  a  right  purely  personal 
B  particular  debtor/ 

mention  is  meant  an  agreement  between  two  or  Convention 
)ns  r^arding  a  matter  in  which  they  are  interested,  ^  "   * 
\Uem  pactio  duontm  pluriumve  in  idem  pUtcitum 
' '    If  the  engagement  be  on  one  side  the  conven- 
lateral ;  it  is  bilateral  if  there  be  reciprocal  engage- 
lertaken  by  both  parties. 

the  Somans  the  term  contracttcs  was  reserved  for  Contncts. 
mentions  which  were  specially  recognised  as  obliga- 
fortified  by  action  under  the  ancient  civil  law.    All 
mentions  were  called  pacta^  even  after  some  of  them 
rendered  obligatory,  so  as  to  found  an  action,  either 
ity  of  the  praetor,  or  under  the  more  recent  law  of 
ors — such  as  the  pcucta  legitima,  pacta  pfwtoria,  and 
cta.^    A  nudttm  pactvm,  or  simple  promise,  was  so  Nudum 
uiuse  it  did  not  found  an  action,  though  it  might  ^^*"'*' 
I  give  rise  to  an  exception.' 

B  may  grant  an  obligation,  or  contract  for  himself,  Requisites 
blared  incapable  by  law ;  but  no  man  can  contract  tions. 
tr  without  power  from  him  to  do  so. 
contract  must  have  a  lawful  object ;  it  must  neither 
ited  by  law  nor  be  contrary  to  public  policy  or  good 
(To  one  can  bind  himself  to  do  what  is  naturally 
3.     An  impossible  condition  is  not  only  null  in 
renders  null  the  convention  which  depends  upon 
fibilium  nulla  oUigatio  est?    Bracton  holds  that  if 
Oxford  engage  to  pay  money  the  same  day  in  Lon- 
lall  be  discharged  of  his  contract,  as  he  undertakes 
1  impossibility ;  but  in  these  days  of  rapid  trans- 


.  7.  8.]  vestUa.*^ 

14.  1,  §  2.  "  '  Nada  pactio  obligationem  non 

14.    Cod.  2.  8.]  parit,  sed  parit  exceptionem.'— Ul- 

,  Inst  §  1579  et  aeq.  [8th  pian,  Dig.  2.  14.  7.  I  4. 

7.— These  are  sometimes  •  Dig.  60.  17.  186.    [Inst.  8.  19. 

16  commentators  *  pacta  11.]    Code  Civil,  art.  1172. 
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luission  by  railways  and  electric  tel^^raphs  this  illastratum 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  the  doctrine  is  soirnd. 

As  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  is  indispensaU^ 
no  contract  will  be  effectual  if  it  has  been  made  under  easeii- 
tial  error  —  nan  videntur  qui  errant  canseniire.'^  Heitlier 
will  a  contract  be  sustained,  when  it  is  proved  to  haive  been 
procured  by  fraud  or  extorted  by  violence.  "When  firaod  is 
pleaded  as  a  ground  of  nullity,  it  must  be  of  such  a  natnie  is 
to  have  induced  the  party  to  enter  into  the  contract— ^Wmi 
"dans  eatcsam  contractui. *'  ^  Labeo  describes  dolus  malut  as— 
"  omnis  caUiditas,  fallacia,  machinatio  ad  drcumveniendiim, 
fallendum,  decipiendum  alterum  adhibita;'' — and  this  del- 
nition  is  approved  of  by  XTlpian.'  To  invalidate  a  oontiactk 
violence  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  alarm  a  mind  of 
reasonable  firmness^  regard  being  always  had  to  the  age»  sex, 
and  condition  of  the  person.  When  fraud  or  deoqytioii  is 
combined  with  constraint,  a  less  degree  of  violence  may 
suffice  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  consent  to  the  bl^ 
gain.* 

In  mutual  contracts  the  engagements  are  reciprocal,  lod 
one  who  fails  to  perform  his  part  cannot  insist  on  implemort 
from  the  other.  There  are  contracts,  however,  which  may  be 
declared  null  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  though  Und- 
ing  irrevocably  on  the  other.  When,  for  instance,  a  per- 
son of  full  age  enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  minor,  tbe 
latter  may  annul  it  when  it  is  to  his  disadvantage,  bat  the 
person  of  full  age  has  no  such  privilege  when  the  minor 
does  not  demand  relief. 
Obiiga.  Where  an  obligation  is  entered  into  without  a  term,  it  most 
or°TO^^  be  performed  immediately,  or  without  delay.  If  a  day,  which 
must  arrive,  is  fixed  for  the  performance,  a  proper  debt  arises 
from  the  date  of  the  obligation,  but  the  execution  is  sus- 
pended till  the  term  specified ;  in  this  case  the  debt  is  due 

»  Dig.  50.  17.  116,  §  2.  fraud,  see  Dig.  19. 1. 11,  |  «L  mdfi.] 

*  [Fraad  in  any  non-essential  part  *  Dig.  4.  3.  1,  §  2. 

of  the  contract  is  called  by  the  com-  ^  [Dig.  4.  2.  4-8.  9,  pr. — ^The  ftar 

mentators  'fraus  ineidens,*    For  ex-  must  be  present,  a  mera  tMi|rifM  tf 

amples  of  these  different  kinds  of  fatnre  violence  being  insafficient] 


tionaL 
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bat  not  payable,  or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed  by  the 
drilians,  dies  cedii  sed  nan  venit}  When  an  obligation  is 
entered  into  under  a  condition,  the  occurrence  of  which  is 
uncertain,  there  is  no  proper  debt^  but  only  the  hope  of  a  debt, 
till  the  condition  be  fulfilled — dies  nee  cedU  nee  venit,  nisi 
exsUterU  oondiiio^  Where  there  is  a  proper  altematiye  obliga- 
tion to  do  one  of  two  things,  the  debtor  has  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, unless  the  contrary  be  stipulated,  so  that  upon  fulfilling 
either  alternative  he  will  be  discharged. 

In  treating  of  the  general  properties  of  conventional  obli-  Material 
gationBy  Pothier  and  other  jurists  distinguish  between  the  ^obUga' 
essence,  the  nature,  and  the  accidents  of  contracts.  Those  ^^^' 
things  are  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  without  which  it 
could  not  subsist.  For  instance,  there  can  be  no  sale  without 
a  thing  to  be  sold  and  a  price;  consequently  these  things 
are  essential  to  the  contract  of  sala  Things  are  of  the  nature 
of  the  contract  which  are  included  in  it  by  the  operation  of 
law  without  being  expressed.  Thus,  when  a  thing  is  sold,  it 
is  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  com- 
pleted, before  deliveiy,  so  that,  if  it  perish  without  the  fault 
of  the  seller,  the  loss  fidls  on  the  purchaser ;  and  this  flows 
from  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  sale.  Those  things  are 
accidental  to  a  contract  which  form  no  part  of  it  unless  they 
are  expressed.  For  example,  if  the  seller  agrees  to  keep  the 
subject  sold  m  repair  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  accept  payment 
of  the  price  by  instalments  at  distant  dates,  such  conditions 
require  to  be  specially  expressed,  seeing  they  do  not  flow  from 
the  nature  of  the  contract  itself 

In  considering  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  fault  or  Theory  of 
n^lect  arising  under  the  different  contracts,  a  controversy  t^^for 
has  arisen  among  civilians  which  merits  notice  here.     Until  '^^^ 

1  [Inst  S.  16.  2-4.     Dig.  50.  16.  'casnal,' or 'mixed,' according  as  their 

218,  pr.]  fulfilment  is  within  the  power  of  the 

'  [A  condition  is  sometimes  called  person  who  is  conditionally  to  acquire 

dva*  when  tiie  acquisition  of  the  right,  or  beyond  his  control,  or 


B  right  depends  on  its  fiolfilment,  and  partly  dependent  on  his  own  will, 

'remjlmiiva'  when  a  right  already  ac-  and  partly  independent  of  it.] 

quired  is  lost  on  its  ftiifilment.   Con-  >  Pothier,  Traits  des  Obligations, 

ditions  are  also  termed  '  potestative,'  part  i.  ch.  L  sect.  1,  art  1,  §^8. 
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lately,  the  theory  generally  received  —  and  adopted  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  among  others,  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Bailments*— 
was  that  the  Eoman  law  distinguished  three  degrees  of  faulty 
culpa  lata,  levis,  levimma;  and  the  rules  of  responsibility 
were  determined  in  the  following  manner.  In  contracts  ben- 
eficial only  to  the  owner,  as  mandate  or  deposit,  good  &ith 
alone  being  required  in  the  custodier,  he  was  only  held  lisUe 
for  ciUpa  lata,  or  gross  neglect.  Next,  where  the  benefit  vm 
reciprocal  to  the  two  parties,  as  in  sale,  hiring,  or  partner- 
ship, they  were  both  held  liable  for  culpa  levis, — ^that  is,  for 
the  care  of  a  good  father  of  a  family,  so  as  to  be  responsihie 
for  ordinary  neglect.  And  finally,  where  all  the  advantage 
was  reaped  by  one  of  the  parties,  as  in  commodate^  ^ 
slightest  fault,  cvipa  levissima,  was  held  to  subject  him  in  a 
claim  for  indemnification.  However  plausible  this  theory 
may  appear,  it  is  now  rejected  by  the  most  eminent  Con- 
tinental jurists,  who  maintain  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
original  texts  of  the  Boman  law,  and  is  a  pure  invention  <^ 
the  commentators,  contrary  to  equity.  Already  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Doneau  had  declared  that  the  Boman  law 
admitted  only  two  degrees  of  fault ;  but  his  system,  which 
was  defective  in  other  respects,  found  few  partisans.^  Le- 
bnm,  an  advocate  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  broached 
the  same  doctrine  ;  but  his  essay,  published  in  1764^  besides 
being  superficial,  abounded  with  serious  errors,  and  was  dis- 
approved of  by  Pothier.  To  M.  Hasse,  who  published  a 
dissertation  on  this  subject  in  1815,  is  ascribed  the  merit  of 
having  established  the  true  Boman  theory,  and  of  having  for 
ever  extinguished  the  system  of  the  three  degrees  of  &iilt' 
The  substance  of  his  argument  is  shortly  given  by  Maynx  in 
his  '  Elements  of  Boman  Law."  It  is  said  the  term  ad/d 
levissima  occurs  only  once  in  the  Corpus  Juris  in  a  fragment 
of  Ulpian,  and  in  that  passage  it  has  no  technical  significa- 
tion ;  in  particular,  it  is  not  opposed  to  ciUpa  kUa  or  eulfa 
levis}     As  culpa  levis  imports  the  want  of  care  of  a  good 

1  Donean,  Com.  Juria  Civilis,  lib.     Kiel,  1815. 
16,  cap.  6,  7.  »  Dig.  9. 2.  44,  pr.  'In  lege  Aquili* 

*  Die  Culpa  des  Riimischen  Rechts ;     et  levifisima  culpa  venit 
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father  of  a  fEonily — that  iB,  of  a  man  essentially  attentive  and 
careful — culpa  levissima  must  mean  the  want  of  still  greater 
care ;  but  the  Boman  law  nowhere  requires  a  higher  degree 
of  diligence  than  that  of  a  man  essentially  careful  and  atten- 
tive; and  the  original  texts  never  mention  anything  but 
culpa  levis,  when  it  is  intended  to  indicate  an  intermediate 
dqpree  between  an  inevitable  casualty  and  ctdpa  lata,  so  that 
no  place  is  left  for  culpa  levissima.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
the  theory  of  three  d^rees  of  fault  is  unjust  in  itself,  as  well 
as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Boman  law, 
which  distinguishes  only  between  two  cases, — that  in  which 
we  derive  no  benefit  from  the  contract,  and  that  in  which  we 
derive  benefit  from  it;  that  in  the  first  we  are  generally  liable 
only  for  gross  neglect,  while  in  the  second  we  are  liable  for 
the  care  of  a  good  fetther  of  a  family.^ 

In  general,  favU  or  culpa,  inferring  responsibility  for  loss, 
consists  either  in  a  positive  act  done  or  in  simple  inaction. 
In  the  first  place,  every  one  is  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  fraud,  even  in  the  case  of  omission — dolus 
mmpcr  prcutcUv/r.  Next,  the  Boman  law  distinguishes  two 
degrees  of  fault — cvlpa  lata  and  cuJpa  kvis.  For  the  first 
every  one  is  liable  under  all  sorts  of  obligations,  because 
culpa  lata  CBguiparaiur  dolo,  so  that  it  is  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  fraud.  But  as  regards  the  second,  one  is  only 
answerable  for  culpa  levis  sometimes,  and  in  virtue  of  certain 
obligations;  and  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  virtue  of 
those  firom  which  he  himself  derives  benefit.  Under  cvlpa 
lata  is  comprehended  not  only  wrong  caused  wilfully  and  in- 
tentionally, but  also  wrong  caused  by  simple  imprudence  or 
simple  neglect,  when  it  is  gross.  When  any  one  is  bound 
proBBlare  levem  or  omnem  culpam,  he  is  liable  for  small  blun- 
ders or  mistakes,  and  he  is  not  exempted  from  all  responsi- 
bility, unless  he  has  comported  himself  entirely  as  a  good 
fjEither  of  a  family, — that  is,  in  the  same  way  as  a  prudent, 
careful,  and  attentive  man  is  accustomed  to  conduct  himself 
in  like  cases.    But,  in  measuring  the  responsibility  of  a  par- 

1  Haynz,  ii.  p.  15,  §  260.     1  BelYa  Com.  p.  458.     [McLaren's  ed.  p.  4S8, 
Note.] 

0 
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tioolar  person,  regard  is  sometimes  had  not  so  much  to  this 
general  standard  as  to  the  habits  of  the  individoal,  and  there 
is  required  from  him  not  absolutely  the  highest  degree  of 
care  and  attention,  but  only  talem  dUigentiam^  gwakm  9u,u 
rebus  adhibere  tolet} 

According  to  the  view  of  those  writers  who  maintain  that 
the  Soman  law  recognised  only  two  d^rees  of  b,vltr---€ulpa 
lata  and  culpa  levia — ''  there  is  no  culpa  levisiima,  as  opposed 
to  culpa  levis;  but  the  latter,  as  understood  by  the  Romans, 
rather  includes  the  former  as  understood  by  the  modems."' 
As  the  subject  is  important,  it  may  be  useful  here  to  by 
before  our  readers  the  general  rules  of  responsibility  for  &iilt 
as  given  by  Maynz:  (1st)  If  the  debtor  can  derive  no  profit 
from  the  obligation,  he  is  only  liable  for  culpa  lata.  To  tliis 
rule  there  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  a  mandatoiy  or 
negoHarum  gestor,  who  is  answerable  for  culpa  levis}  (2d) 
When  the  debtor  derives  advantage  from  the  obligatiQii,  be  is 
liable  for  culpa  levis.  To  this  there  is  an  exception,  wbere 
one  obtains  the  use  of  a  thing  on  a  precarious  title,  as  he  is 
then  only  liable  for  culpa  lataJ  (3d)  When  both  parties 
derive  benefit  from  an  obligation,  as  in  sale;,  pledge,  or  part- 
nership, they  are  both  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
culpa  Icois;  and  this  rule  is  said  to  be  without  exception.^ 
By  special  convention  these  general  rules  may,  of  course,  be 
modified  so  as  to  extend  or  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the 
parties  according  to  circumstaucea^ 
Sources  of  Viewed  with  reference  to  their  sources,  obligations  weie 
Son?"  divided  by  the  Romans  into  those  arising  from  (1st)  Express 
contracts ;  (2d)  Quasi-contracts ;  (3d)  Delicts  ;  and  (4&) 
Quasi-deUcts.  This  division  is  imperfect ;  for  there  are  many 
instances  of  obligations  which  are  not  derived  from  any  of 
these  sources,  being  founded  on  the  operation  of  a  particular 

»  MarezoU,  §  120.     [Dig.  50.  16.  Rec  1.  4.  1.     Dig.  60.  17.  23;  8.  & 

213,  §  2  ;  223,  pr. ;  226.     Dig.  17.  2.  21,  §  8.] 

72.]  *  [Dig.  7.  1.  66,  pr.  ;  44.  7. 1.  §  4; 

*  Lindle/s  Introduction  to  Study  47.  2.  61,  §  6 ;  48.  26.  8,  §  8.] 

of  Jurisprudence,  p.  131,  k  Appen-  *  [Dig.  60.  17.  28 ;  18,  6.  6,  |  2.] 

dix,  p.  Ixxxiv.  *  Mayns,  §  259. 

»  [Dig.  13.  6.  5,  §  2.      Paul.  Sent. 
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law,  or  on  equity  alona  But  although  this  classification  is 
incomplete,  it  is  convenient  to  follow  it,  so  fieur  as  it  goes,  in 
giving  a  succinct  exposition  of  the  Soman  law  of  obligations. 

Contracts  were  divided  by  the  Boman  law  into  those  which  Diffemit 
were  entered  into  by  the  intervention  of  things,  by  solemn  ^^tnicte! 
words,  by  writing,  and  by  sole  consent, — re,  verbis,  Uteris,  ean- 
sens^    These  four  kinds  of  contracts  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  treated  in  Justinian's  Institutes. 


II. — ENGLISH   LAW. 

In  the  matter  of  contracts,  the  law  of  France,  like  that  of  Modem  Uw 
Scotland,  is  substantially  based  on  the  Soman  system.    But  ^^' 
there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  English  law  of  contracts, 
which  may  be  here  shortly  noticed. 

In  the  law  of  England  contracts  are  classified  under  three  pecniiwi- 
heads :  (Ist)  Contracts  of  record,  such  as  judgments,  cogno-  ^^^ 
vits,  and  recognisances ;  (2d)  Contracts  by  specialty,  or  under  ■y»t«™- 
seal ;  (Sd)  Simple  contracts,  or  contracts  not  under  seal,  which 
may  be  either  written  or  verbal.^ 

A  judgment  obtained  in  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  com- 
mon law  now  binds  the  land  of  the  debtor,  if  registered  for 
the  warning  of  purchasers  at  the  office  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.'  *  A  specialty  is  distinguished  from  a  simple  con- 
tract in  writing  by  sealing  and  delivery.  A  simple  contract 
"  is  a  contract  either  in  writing  not  under  seal,  or  verbal,  or 
implied  firom  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  parties.''  ^ 

In  judgment  debts  and  contracts  under  seal  a  consideration  simple 
18  implied.    But  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  simple  ^i^^ 
contract  that  it  should  be  founded  on  a  sufficient  considera-  g^^^***" 
tion.     For  whether  the  agreement  be  verbal  or  in  writing,  it 
is  a  nudum  ptictttm,  and  will  not  support  an  action,  if  a  con- 

>  Broom's  Com.  on  Common  Law,  delivered  in  execution  by  virtne  of  a 

p.  2S7.     [iik  ed.  p.  2S2.]  writ  of  elegit  or  other  lawful  author- 

•  1  &  2  Vict  c  110,  §  13.  Broom's  ity  in  pursoauce  of  such  judgment ; 
Com.  p.  868.     [4th  ed.  p.  268.]  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  112,  §  1. 

*  Sach  judgment  does  not  now  *  Broom's  Com.  p.  308  [4th  cd.  p. 
bind  the  land  of  the  debtor,    until  303]. 

such  land  shaU  have  been  actually 
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sideration  be  wanting.  ''  The  role  that  a  consideration  is 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  applies  to  all  contracts 
and  agreements  not  under  seal,  with  the  exception  of  bills  of 
exchange  and  negotiable  notes,  after  they  have  been  negoti- 
ated and  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee.  The 
immediate  parties  to  a  bill  or  note,  equally  with  parties  to 
other  contracts,  are  affected  by  the  want  of  consideration; 
and  it  is  only  as  to  third  persons  who  come  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  paper  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  without  notice 
of  the  original  defect,  that  the  want  of  consideration  cannot 
be  alleged."  1 

By  the  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  a.  3,  it  is  declared  that  no 
promise  in  writing  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
carriage of  another  shaU  be  invalid,  though  the  consideration 
does  not  appear  in  writing,  or  by  necessary  inference  from  a 
written  document. 
Distmction      It  has  been  observed  that  "  contracts  of  record  must  be 
le^limd    considered  as  of  a  higher  nature  than  contracts  of  any  other 
^imtabie     kind^  and  special  as  superior  in  eflBcacy  to  simple  contracts."* 
In  the  administration  of  the  legal  assets  of  deceased  persons 
in  England,  judgment  creditors  are  ranked  first,  then  creditors 
by  specialty,  and,  lastly,  creditors  by  simple  contract    But, 
in  the  administration  of  equitable  assets,^  and  the  distribution 
of  estates  in  bankruptcy,  creditors  have  no  priority  or  prefer- 
ence in  respect  merely  of  their  claims  resting  on  judgments 
and  specialties,  such  claims  being  ranked  in  the  same  order 
with  simple  contracts.     In  Scotland  there  is  no  distinction 
between  legal  and  equitable  assets,  and  creditors  are  entitled 
to  be  ranked  pari  passu  on  the  estates  of  their  debton,  whether 
their  claims  be  constituted  by  judgments  or  formal  deeds,  or 
rest  on  simple  contract.* 

^  Kent's  Com.  on  American  Law,  assets,  see  Williams  on   Execatoi^ 

lOth  ed,  vol.  ii.  p.  630.  5th  ed.,  voL  u.  p.  1619.      [7th  ed, 

*  Broom's  Com,  p.  268.     [4th  ed.  ii.  p.  1656.] 
p.  262.]  *  See  the  Second  Report  of  the 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  dis-  Mercantile  Law  Com.   1855,  p.  27, 

tinction  between  Ugcd  and  equitahU  and  Ap.  p.  33. 
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III. — INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Qenerally  speaking,  the  interpretation  of  personal  contracts  hex  loei 
and  their  validity,  as  r^ards  forms  and  solemnities,  are  gov-  ^'^^*'~^'^' 
emed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  they  are  made,  unless 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  contrary  be  clearly  shown — 
locus  contractus  regit  actum}  But  if  a  contract  be  made  in 
one  country  which  is  to  be  performed  in  another,  parties 
are  presumed  to  have  in  view  the  law  of  the  place  of  per- 
formance, which  in  that  case  generally  regulates  the  obb'ga- 
tion  and  construction  of  the  contract — contraocisse  tmtLsquis- 
que  in  eo  loco  intelligitur,  in  quo  ut  solveret  se  dbligavit}  If 
no  place  of  performance  is  mentioned,  or  the  contract  may  be 
indifferently  performed  anywhere,  the  Ux  loci  contractus  is 
usually  held  to  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.' 

Veiy  important  consequences  arise  from  the  application  of  Negotiable 
the  lex  loci  contractus  to  bills  and  other  negotiable  instru-  mentL* 
ments  used  in  commercial  transactions.  ''It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  that  negoti- 
able paper  of  every  kind  is  construed  and  governed,  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  drawer  or  maker,  by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  it  was  drawn  or  made ;  and,  as  to  that  of  the  acceptor, 
by  the  law  of  the  country  where  he  accepts ;  and,  as  to  that 
of  the  indorsers,  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the 
paper  waQ  indorsed."  ^ 

In  illustration  of  this  rule,  two  adjudged  cases  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  In  England  an  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
binds  the  acceptor  to  payment  at  all  events.  Not  so  by  the 
law  of  Leghorn ;  for,  if  the  acceptor  has  not  sufficient  effects 
of  the  drawer  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  acceptance,  and  the 
drawer  fails,  the  acceptance  becomes  void.  An  acceptance 
in  Leghorn  in  these  circumstances  was  accordingly  found  to 
import  no  obligation  upon  the  acceptor.^ 

^  Story's  CoDflict  of  Laws,  §  242.  mercial  and  Maritime  Law,  p.  378, 

»  Dig.  44.  7.  21.     Story's  Conflict  note, 

of  Laws,  §  280.  6  Burrows  v.   Jemino,    2  Str.   R. 

«  Ibid.  §  282.  783.     Story,  §  266. 
*  Kent's  Practical  Treatise  on  Com- 
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Again,  though  a  blank  indorsement  of  a  promissory-note  is 
valid  by  the  law  of  England,  it  is  not  so  in  France,  where 
certain  formalities  are  required ;  and  therefore  such  an  in- 
dorsement  in  France  will  not  entitle  the  holder  to  recover 
against  the  maker  in  an  English  court.^  To  some  this  doc- 
trine may  appear  to  be  a  departure  from  the  rule  that  the 
law  of  the  place  of  payment  is  to  govern.  But  it  is  not  sa 
For  the  drawer  and  indorsers  of  a  bill  of  exchange  only  be- 
come bound  on  the  failure  of  the  drawee  to  reimboiseflie 
holder  after  due  notice  at  the  place  where  they  entered  into 
the  contract' 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  whatever  constitutes  a  good  defence 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  or  is  to 
be  performed,  is  equally  good  in  every  other  place  where  Qie 
question  may  be  litigated.  This  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  the  same  law  which  creates  the  charge  is  to  be  regarded 
when  it  operates  in  discharge  of  the  contract* 

1  Trimbey  v.  Yignier,  1  Bing,  New        >  Story's  Conflict  of  Lan^  8  S15. 
Case^  151.    Story,  §  316  a.  •  Ibid.  §  381. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


OF-    REAL     CONTRACTS. 


What  the  Bomana  described  as  obligations  contracted  re — by 
the  intervention  of  things — are  called  by  the  modems  real 
oontiBcts,  because  they  are  not  perfected  till  something  has 
passed  firom  the  one  party  to  the  other.  Of  this  description 
are  the  contracts  of  loan,  deposit,  and  pledga  Till  the  sub- 
ject is  actually  lent^  deposited,  or  pledged,  the  special  contract 
of  loan,  deposit,  or  pledge  is  not  entered  into.^ 


Sect.  I,— Contract  of  Loan, 

There  are  two  sorts  of  loan — one  of  things  that  may  be  used 
\dthoat  destroying  them,  and  the  other  of  things  which  are 
consumed  by  the  use  made  of  theuL  The  first  kind  was  called 
\)j  the  Bomans  eommocUUum,  or  loan  for  use;  the  second 
'was  called  mutv/wm,  or  loan  for  consumption.* 

Commodate*  is  a  contract  whereby  the  owner  of  a  thing  Ck>mmo- 
lends  it  to  another  for  a  certain  use  without  payment,  on  con-  louiVor 
dition  that  it  shall  be  restored  after  the  puipose  is  served.  ^'^ 
It  is  essential  that  the  loan  be  gratuitous,  for  if  anything 
be  paid  for  the  use,  the  contract  becomes  a  letting  for  hire. 
The  lender  remains  proprietor  of  the  thing  lent,  and  the 

^  [Inft  3. 14.]  things  lent    Such  a  loan  wonld  be 

'  [Ccmsamtble  things  might,  how-  commodatum,  not  mutuum.    Dig.  18. 

ever,  be  lent  for  show,  or  money  for  6.  8,  §  6,  ft  4.] 
a  Bmnlated  payment,  the  borrower        '  [Dig.  18.  6.     Cod.  4.  23.] 
being  bound  to  return  the  specific 
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borrower  is  obliged  to  return  the  identical  thing  which  he  has 
received,  whether  it  be  a  horse,  a  carriage,  or  a  book,  and  not 
another  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  article  perish  or  be  lost  by 
accident,  without  any  blame  or  neglect  imputable  to  the  bor- 
rower, the  loss  falls  on  the  owner.^  Immovables,  as  well  as 
movables,  might  also  be  lent  in  this  way.* 
Obiigm-  He  who  borrows  a  thing,  gratuitously,  for  his  own  use,  b 

borrower,  obliged  to  take  care  of  it,  not  only  as  he  takes  care  of  what 
is  his  own,  but  with  aU  the  exactness  that  is  usually  observed 
by  a  careful  and  diligent  person.  ''In  rebus  commodatis 
talis  diligentia  praestanda  est,qualem  quisque  diligentiBsimiB 
pater  familias  suis  rebus  adhibet."* 

The  borrower  can  only  use  the  thing  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  lent ;  he  cannot  allow  another  person  to  use  it^ 
nor  keep  it  beyond  the  time  agreed  on,  nor  detain  it  as  a  set- 
ofiT  against  any  debt  due  to  him  by  the  lender.  The  loan 
may  be  either  for  a  limited  time  or  for  a  special  occasion. 
When  a  thing  is  lent  during  pleasure,  the  loan  is  called  pn" 
carium.  The  borrower  must  restore  the  article  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  he  received  it,  subject  only  to  such  dete- 
rioration as  may  arise  from  reasonable  use.  He  is  bound  to 
make  good  all  injury  which  befalls  the  thing  while  in  his 
possession,  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  his  fault,  or  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  careful  person.  Thus,  if  a  man 
borrow  a  horse,  and  so  maltreat  it  by  over-riding,  or  other- 
wise, as  to  cause  its  death  or  render  it  useless,  he  will  be 
liable  for  its  value  to  the  owner.  In  some  instances  the  bor- 
rower is  held  responsible  for  loss  by  inevitable  accident,  as 
when  he  has  improperly  detained  the  article  borrowed  beyond 
the  time  when  he  ought  to  have  returned  it ;  for  the  loss 
is  then  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  his  breach  of  duty. 
By  the  French  law  this  is  carried  so  far,  that  if  the  thing 
lent  perish  by  an  accident  which  the  borrower  could  have 
guarded  against  by  employing  a  similar  thing  belonging 
to  himself;  or  if,  not  being  able  to  save  but  one  of  the  two 
things,  as  in  a  case  of  accidental  fire,  he   has  preferred 

1  Inst  8.  14.  2.  »  Dig.  13.  6. 18,  pr.    Inst  8.  li  i 

»  [Dig.  13.  6.  1.  §  1.] 
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he  is  held  lesponaible  for  the  loss  of  the  other 
ider.^ 

n  is  a  gratoitons  loan  of  things  intended  for  con-  Mutuum. 
which  are  usually  estimated  by  number,  weight, 
re,  such  as  money,  com,  wine,  and  the  like,  on 
that  the  borrower  shall  restore,  not  the  identical 
X  as  much  of  the  same  kind  and  quality.*   From 
«  of  this  contract,  the  property  of  the  thing  lent 
the  borrower,  and  if  it  perish  from  any  cause,  the 
on  him.    The  lender  becomes  a  mere  creditor  for 
;  and  this  distinction  is  important  in  bankruptcy, 
loan  of  com,  wine,  and  other  articles  of  the  like 
le  borrower  must  restore  as  much  of  the  same  kind 
ity  as  he  received,  whether  the  price  of  the  com- 
as risen  or  fallen  in  the  market.    Should  he  fail  to 
s  obligation,  he  will  be  responsible  to  the  lender  for 
of  the  article,  having  regard  to  the  time  and  place 
hould  have  been  delivered.    The  action  xmder  which 
iT  established  his  claim  against  the  borrower  was 
vlictio  certi.*    By  the  Macedonian  senatus-consul- 
as  ordained  that  any  one  who  should  lend  money 
inder  the  power  of  his  father,  without  the  father^s 
should  have  no  action  for  its  recovery.* 
Dan  of  money  xmder  mutuum,  the  borrower  was  not 

0  pay  interest  on  the  sum  received.  If  it  was  in- 
bat  interest  should  be  paid,  a  special  engagement 
tffect  by  the  debtor  was  indispensable;  and  then 

Tfl,  irt  1882.    [The  doc-  Gaiua,  4.  18,  19.    Dig.  18.  8.  1,  pr.] 

mum  law  on  tluB  subject  ^  [This  law,  passed  either   under 

ne.     PauL  Sent  2.  4.  2.  Claudius  or  Vespasian,   is  said   by 

6,  §  4.]  Theophilus  to  have  deriyed  its  name 

.  14.  pr.    [Gains,  8.  90.  from  a  parricide  called  Macedo.     It 

2  tt  »eq.    Cod.  4.  1.]  afforded  an  exception  only  to  the  bor- 

idteHo  cerii  was  strictly  a  rower,  whose  natural  obligation  con* 

Hon  for  the  recovery  of  tinned  to  subsist.    If,  therefore,  he 

.ia  only.    The  action  for  had  repaid  the  loan,  he  had  no  action 

any  oUier  article,  such  as  for  its  rccoyery.    The  exception  could 

tilled  ctmdictiotritiearia.  If  not  be  pleaded  by  a  JUiva  famiUaa 

quale,  or  quatUum  to  be  re-  who  had  a  peculiwm  coitrente  or  quasi- 

1  not  precisely  determined,  catlrtnse. — Inst  4.  7.  7.  Dig.  14. 
ras  called  condicUo  inoerU.  6.    Cod.  4.  28.] 
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interest  became  exigible,  not  under  mutuum,  but  in  viitoe  of 
express  contract,  by  stipulation  or  otherwise. 

ObiigaUon      By  the  Boman  law  interest  was  due  ex  lege,  or  by  agiee- 

^t^t  at  ment.    In  contracts  bonce  fidei,  interest  was  also  due  ex  mora, 

^"•-       where  there  was  undue  delay  in  paying  the  capital^    For, 

according  to  Ulpian,  he  pays  less  who  pays  late — mkm 

solvit  qwi  tardius  solvit}    The  capital  sum  was  called  jon  or 

caput,  and  the  interest /(vn^  or  usurw. 

Among  the  Bomans  the  legal  rate  of  interest  varied  Teij 
much  at  different  times.  The  Twelve  Tables  prohibited  ai^ 
one  from  exacting  more  than  the  unciarum  foenue}  Tliis 
expression  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  The  Bomm 
pound  (as)  was  frequently  used  in  calculations  to  denote  i 
unit  or  integral  sum,  and  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or 
ounces ;  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  the  uneia/nm 
fomus,  or  uncial  interest,  was  one-twelfth  part  of  the  capiiil 
for  the  year,  that  is  8|  per  cent  per  annum.  Kiebnhr,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion  that  this  rate  was  introduced  for  the  ym 
of  ten  months ;  and  if  this  theory  be  correct,  then  8|  per 
cent  for  a  year  of  ten  months  will  be  exactly  10  per  cent  tx 
a  year  of  twelve  months.^  Towards  the  clo6e  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  called  usurm  centeema, 
was  1  per  cent  per  month,  or  12  per  cent  per  amium.^  After 
many  changes,  Justinian  at  last  regulated  the  rates  of  intoeet 
by  a  scale,  which  varied  according  to  the  condition  of  tiie 
creditors.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  could  lend  money  at  4 
per  cent  only ;  ordinary  persons  at  6  per  cent ;  merchants  at 
8  per  cent ;  and  for  maritime  risks,  which  were  formerly  un- 
limited, the  interest  was  not  to  exceed  12  per  cent.* 

It  was  unlawful  to  charge  interest  upon  interest,  whick 
was  called  aruUocismus!' 
Finally,  if  the  interest  was  allowed  to  accumulate  on  • 

^  <In  boiUB  fidei  contractibus  ex  ii.  p.  431-439. 

mora  nsurs  debentor. ' — Marcianus,  ^  Maynz,  §  266. 

Dig.  22.  1.  82,  §  2.  •Cod.  4.  82.  26,  §  1.     [See  iluT 

•  Dig.  60.  16.  12,  §  1.  Appendix.] 

'  Tac.  Ann.  vl.  16.  ^  Cod,  4.  82.  28.    [Dig.  22. 1. »; 

*  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Geschichte,  vol.     12.  6.  26,  §  1.    Cod.  7.  6L  8,  pc.] 
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)  till  it  exceeded  the  capital,  ttie  surplus  was  not  allowed 
B  charged.^ 

I  this  country  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  usually  regu-  interest 
1  by  law,  and  has  varied  at  different  times.  A  statute  comitry. 
16  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  limited  the  rate  of 
rest  to  10  per  cent  per  annum ;  a  statute  of  James  I.  to 
iT  cent  per  annum ;  a  statute  of  Charles  11.,  in  1660,  to 
T  cent ;  and  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1713,  to  6  per 
.  Mr  Bentham  pointed  out  the  impolicy  of  these  restric- 
i  on  the  trade  in  money  in  his  'Defence  of  Usury,' 
ished  in  the  year  1787 ;  but  so  deeply  rooted  was  the 
idice  against  the  rapacity  of  money-lenders,  that  more 
.  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the  system  of  restriction 
abandoned.  At  length,  after  some  experimental  relaxa- 
in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  usury  laws  were 
ly  repealed  by  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  90,  passed  in 
L  Where  interest  is  payable  upon  any  debt  or  sum  of 
ey  by  any  rule  of  law,  or  upon  any  contract,  express  or 
led,  it  is  declared  that  the  same  rate  of  interest  shall  be 
rerable  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed.^ 
f  the  law  of  England,  "  interest  is  and  always  was  pay- 
where  there  has  been  a  contract  to  that  effect  express  or 
)  implied  from  circumstances,  the  usage  of  trade,  or  the 
D  of  dealing  between  the  parties,  and  also  upon  a  bond, 
or  promissory-note.  In  most  other  cases  there  was  a 
iderable  dispute  upon  the  question  of  interest,  and  the 
log  of  the  courts  seemed,  on  the  whole,  against  allowing 
However,  by  statute  3  &  4  Will  IV.  c.  42,  it  is  enacted, 
upon  all  debts,  or  sums  certain  payable  at  a  certain  time 
therwise,  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  or  inquisition 
lamages,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  allow  interest  for  the 
itor  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current  rate  of  interest 
I  the  time  when  such  debts  or  sums  certain  were  payable, 

xL  4.  82.  27,  §  1.     MarezoU,  of  interest  paid  ahould  never  exceed 

[Dig.  12.  0.  26,  §  1.— Even  the  capital.  OmL  4,  82.  29,  80.    No7. 

tbe  interest  had  been  paid  regu-  121,  ch.  2  ;  138,  160.] 

and  there  was  no  accumulation,  *  Stat  s.  8. 
lian  enacted  that  the  whole  sum 
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if  such  debts  or  sums  be  payable  by  virtue  of  some  written 
instrument  at  a  certain  time ;  or,  if  payable  otherwise,  then 
from  the  time  when  the  demand  of  payment  shall  have  been 
made  in  writing,  so  as  such  demand  shall  give  notice  to  Hbe 
debtor  that  interest  will  be  claimed  from  the  date  of  sadi 
demand  until  the  time  of  payment ;  provided  that  interest 
shall  be  payable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  now  payable  hj 
law."i 

In  Scotland,  interest  is  due  ex  mora  as  well  as  ex  pado. 
So,  in  many  cases,  an  implied  agreement  to  pay  interest  is 
held  to  arise  from  any  undue  delay  in  paying  Hie  principal 
sum ;  but  in  regard  to  all  claims  or  accounts  upon  which  in- 
terest is  not  due,  either  by  law  or  agreement,  it  has  been 
said,  no  demand  for  interest  can  be  made,  till  after  they  hate 
been  duly  rendered  and  payment  has  been  required.* 


Sect  2.— Deposit 

Nature  and  Deposit  is  a  contract  by  which  the  owner  places  a  thing 
^podt?^  i^  charge  of  another  to  keep  it  gratuitously  and  restore  it  on 
demand.'  The  property  and  the  risk  remain  with  the  deposi- 
tor, so  that  if  the  subject  perish  accidentally  the  loss  faUsoo 
him.  The  depositary  is  bound  to  preserve  the  subject  w& 
reasonable  care,  and  to  exercise  the  same  vigilance  as  be  does 
in  his  own  affairs.  He  is  not  entitled  to  make  any  use  ni 
the  deposit,  unless  expressly  or  tacitly  authorised  to  do  sa 
As  a  general  nile,  he  is  liable  only  for  gross  neglect,  because 
he  derives  no  benefit  from  the  transaction.*  But  he  will  te 
held  responsible  for  slight  n^lect,  if  he  come  under  a  special 
undertaking  for  safe  custody,  or  officiously  propose  to  keep 
the  subject  without  being  asked  to  do  so,  or  if  he  receive 
compensation  for  the  deposit.  In  this  last  case  the  contract 
resolves  into  locatio  operarum.  The  depositary  is  bound  to 
restore  the  subject,  with  all  its  fruits  and  accessories.   On 

>  Smith's  Merc.  Law,  6th  edition,  •  [Gains,  4.  47.      Inst  8.  U  S. 

pp.  546,  646.    [8th  ed.  pp.  685,  636.]  Dig.  16.  3.    Cod.  4.  84.] 

•  Morc's   Stair,  vol.    L    Notes,  p.  *  Dig.  13.  6.  6,  §  2.     Ulpim. 
Ixxviii. 
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e  oiher  hand,  he  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  of  all  neces- 
ry  charges.    From  the  exuberant  trust  implied  in  deposit, 
s  subject  deposited  cannot  be  retained  as  a  set-off  for  any 
bt  or  claim  due  to  the  depositary  by  the  owner. 
Sufferers  from  fire,  shipwreck,  or  other  calamity,  might  be  Necessary 
mpelled  by  circumstances  to  leave  their  goods  in  the  hands  ^^^' ' 
persons  wholly  imknown  to  them,  and  this  was  called  by 
e  Bomans  depasitum  misercAiU}    In  that  class  of  cases  the 
positaiy  who  proved  unfaithful  to  his  trust  was  liable  to 
I  sued  under  a  praetorian  action  for  double  the  value  of  the 
tides  embezzled.^ 

When  a  subject  was  placed  in  neutral  custody  to  abide  the  Seqaestva. 
sue  of  a  lawsuit  or  reference  for  determining  the  right,  this 
ind  of  deposit  was  called  by  the  Bomans  sequestration.  It 
dght  be  either  voluntary  or  judicial,  and  the  condition  of 
very  such  deposit  was,  that  the  subject  should  be  delivered 
0  the  person  who  should  be  found  to  have  the  best  right 
oit» 

By  an  edict  of  the  Soman  preetor,  the  policy  of  which  has  Edict 
been  generally  adopted  in  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  cauponet. 
Hortti  American  States,  shipmasters,  innkeepers,  and  stablers 
tte  responsible  for  the  luggage  and  effects  of  travellers  in- 
tattted  to  their  care,  or  brought  into  the  ship,  inn,  or  stable. 
Ike  edict  is  in  these  words  : — "  Nautse,  caupones,  stabularii, 
^Tiod  CQJusque  salvum  fore  receperint,  nisi  restituent,  in  eos 
Nidum  dabo."*  Under  nautee  are  comprehended  carriers 
V  Water ;  but  the  principle  has  been  extended  in  this  coun- 
^  to  land-carriers,  whose  responsibility  is  in  some  respects 
iU)iie  stringent  than  it  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Boman 
*'^.  Caupones  are  the  keepers  of  inns,  where  travellers  are 
ccommodated  with  food  and  lodging.  These  inns  abounded 
^  Borne,  and  along  all  the  great  roads  of  Italy,  as  appears 
■"^  Horace's  description  of  his   journey  from  Bome  to 

[An  expression  not  used  by  the  ex  contractu  could  not  be  demanded 

lists  themselyes.]  by  the  plaintiff.     Cod.  4.  4.] 

'  [Dig.  IS.  8.  1,  §  1.]  *  Dig.  4.  9.  1,  pr.,  §  1.     [See  also 

'  [Dig.  IS.  8.  17,  §  1  ;  41.  2.  39.  Dig.  47.  6.] 
^  sequestration  of  a  sum  sued  for 
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Bnindusium  (Sat.  i  5);  and  the  persons  who  kept  sack 
places  of  public  entertainment  were  held  in  low  estimatum 
among  the  Somans.    "  It  is  necessary/'  says  Ulpian,  in  com- 
menting on  the  edict,  **  to  confide  leurgely  in  the  honesty  d 
such  men ;  and  if  they  were  not  held  veiy  strictly  to  tiieir 
duty,  they  might  yield  to  the  temptation  to  commit  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  even  enter  into  secret  leagues  with  thieves."^ 
Rules  of         On  grounds  of  public  policy,  therefore,  innkeepers  were 
blJ,^"^"     held  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  goods  deposited 
^ct         ^^^^  them  by  their  guests,  whether  arising  from  the  acts  of 
the  servants  of  the  inn  or  of  strangers.    When  the  goods  are 
stolen,  either  by  one  connected  with  the  inn,*  or  by  some 
other  person  who  obtains  access  to  the  premises,  the  loss 
must  be  made  good  to  the  owner ;  for  theft  is  no  excuse,  the 
edict  being  intended  to  protect  travellers  both  against  negli- 
gence and  dishonesty.     But  the  innkeeper  is  not  bound  to 
repair  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  inevitable  accident  or 
superior  force,  such  as  lightning,  tempest,  popular  tumult^ 
piracy,  robbery,  or  the  like.' 

In  Scotland  an  innkeeper  was  held  not  liable  for  the  Talue 
of  horses  placed  in  his  stables,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
an  accidental  fire ;  this,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  negli- 
gence, being  regarded  as  a  damnum  fatode}  The  same  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  loss  occasioned  by  rob- 
bers or  housebreakers,  who  were  convicted  and  transported.' 
It  was  never  doubted  in  Scotland,  any  more  than  in  England, 
that  the  responsibility  of  innkeepers  imder  the  edict  extends 
to  theft.^  Professor  Bell  thinks  they  are  also  liable  for  rob- 
bery ;  ^  but  this  seems  questionable,  as  the  Boman  law  makes 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  case  where  goods  are  stolen 

'  Dig.  4.  9.  1,  §  1.     [See  also  Dig.  declared  responsible  for  such  lones  bf 

47.  5.]  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  60,  sect  17.] 

*  [In  this  case  the  action  was  in         *  Watling  v,  Macdowall,  10th  /obi 

daplum.     Dig.  47.  6,  §  2.]  1825. 


'  [Dig.  4.  9.  8,  §  1.]  •  Richmond  v.  Smith,  8  Bim.  4 

*  Macdonell  v.  Ettles,   16th  Dec.  Cres.,  9.     Kent  t>.  Shnckani,  2  Bin. 

1809,  F.  C.     [On  the  same  princi])l<.  &   Ad.,   803.      1    BeU*8  Com.,  4'Ot 

carriers  were  formerly  exempted  by  [M'Laren's  ed,  499.] 
the  law  of  Scotland  from  liability  for         '  1  Bell's  Com.,  p.  469.    [M'Ui«'' 

loss  by  accidental  fire,  but  they  arc  ed.  499.] 
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clandestinely  and  where. they  are  abstracted  by  overwhelm- 
ing forca^  According  to  the  French  law,  innkeepers  are  not 
losponaible  where  the  goods  belonging  to  their  guests  are 
ftlonionsly  abstracted,  either  by  an  armed  force,  or  any  other 
saperior  force ;  but  they  are  answerable,  as  in  this  country, 
for  thelt  or  damage,  whether  committed  by  the  servants  of 
the  inn  or  by  strangers.^ 

By  the  Act  26  &  27  Yict.  c.  41,  an  innkeeper  is  not 
liable  for  loss  or  injury  to  goods  or  property  brought  by  any 
guest  to  his  inn  beyond  £30,  except  in  the  following  cases : 
(1)  Where  the  property  consists  of  a  horse  or  other  live 
animal,  or  gear  belonging  thereto,  or  a  carriage.  (2)  Where 
the  property  has  been  stolen,  lost,  or  injured  through  the 
wilful  act  or  neglect  of  the  innkeeper  or  his  servant  (3) 
Where  the  property  has  been  expressly  deposited  for  safe 
custody  with  such  innkeeper.  To  entitle  an  innkeeper  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act,  two  things  are  required :  (1st)  He  must  not 
lefose  to  receive  goods  for  safe  custody;  (2d)  He  must  ex- 
hibit in  the  hall  or  entrance  to  his  inn  a  printed  copy  of  the 
fiist  section  of  the  Act. 

A  lodging-house  keeper  makes  a  separate  contract  with 
every  new  lodger,  and  stands  in  a  different  situation  from  an 
innkeeper,  who  is  bound,  without  making  any  special  con- 
tract, to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  all  comers,  so  far  as  his  accommodation  extends. 
The  edicts  therefore,  has  been  held  not  to  extend  to  lodging- 
bouse  keepers.^ 

Sect  ^.—Pledge. 

Pledge  is  the  delivery  of  a  thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security  Nature  of 
fop  money  due,  on  condition  of  his  restoring  it  to  the  owner  ^ 
after  payment  of  the  debt,  and  with  a  power  of  sale  if  the 
debt  should  not  be  paid.^     Hypothec  is  a  security  established 

*  Dig.  4.  9.  8,  §  1.     Kent's  Com.,     Bam.  &  Aid.,  283. 

JOth  ed.,  ToL  ii.  p.  81».  *  [Inst   8.   14.   4.]     Dig.  20.    1. 

■  Code  Civil,  art.  1958,  1964.  [Paul.  Sent.  Rec.  2.  4.  6.]    Cod.  8. 

•  1  BeU'B  Com.,  469.  [McLaren's  14-18.  [Inst.  4.  6.  7.  Dig.  18.  7. 
•^  498],    Thompson  v.  Lacy,  1819.  3  •  Cod.  4.  24.— Tlic  most  ancient  mode 
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by  law  1  to  the  creditor  over  a  subject  which  contijitieB  in  the 
debtor^s  possession.* 

Immovables,  such  as  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as  corpoieil 
movables  and  other  things,  might  be  the  subject  of  pledge  hj 
the  Roman  law.  As  the  contract  is  for  the  benefit  of  boUi 
parties,  the  creditor  is  boimd  to  bestow  ordinary  care  and 
diligence  in  the  preservation  of  the  subject.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  ciUpa  levis.  As  the  pledge  continues  the  debtor^s 
property,  if  it  be  lost  from  unavoidable  accident,  or  perish 
from  intrinsic  defect,  the  creditor  is  not  answerable,  and  nay, 
notwithstanding,  enforce  payment  of  his  debt.  But  in  such 
a  case  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  creditor  to  allege  that  the 
pledge  is  lost;  he  must  show  how  the  loss  occurred,  and  that 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it 

The  creditor,  though  in  possession  of  the  pledge,  could  not 

use  it,  or  take  the  profits  of  it^  without  a  contract  to  that 

effect    He  was  bound  to  account  for  these  profits,  but  he  was 

entitled  to  an  allowance  for  all  necessary  expenses  laid  out 

Pactum      on  the  subject    By  the  pactum  arUichresis^  the  creditor  was 

aiutchresis.  ^q^q^  f^  ^^q  the  profits  in  lieu  of  the  interest  on  his  debt 

Lex  eomr.    It  might  be  made  a  condition  of  the  contract,  by  the  lex  eom- 

^^S^,   misaoria,^  that  the  thing  pledged  should  become  the  absohte 

of  giving  a  pledge  was  to  convey  the  Dig.  13.  7.  4.] 

property  absolutely  to  the  creditor  ^  [Or  by  convention,  or  by  tMto- 

under  a  pactum  fiducice  that  it  should  ment  ] 

be  restored  on  payment  of  the  debt.  '  [Pigmu  and  kj^potkeea  an  both 

If  before  the  period  of  payment  the  jura  in  re  eUiend,    The  remedy  of  tiM 

creditor  sold  the  property  thus  con-  creditor  for  recovery  of  a  pledge  or  of 

veyed,  the  debtor  might  bring  the  property  hypothecated  to   him  wu 

actio  fiducice  against  him,  condemna-  the  ajOtio  Serviana  or  qwrn-Seniam 

tion  in  which  inferred  iufamy.     laid.  Hence  the  saying :  '  Inter  pigau  ^ 

Orig.  5.  25.     Gains,  2.  59-61. — At  a  hypothecam   nominia  tantaia  Mm 

later  period  it  became  customary  to  give  dififert '    Dig.  20.  1 .  6»  §  1.  ] 

pledges,  the  property  remaining  with  '  [Dig.  20.  1.  1,  §  8 ;  11,  §  1.  Coi 

the  debtor,  but  the  creditor  pignarcUi-  4.  82.  17.] 

tius  had  originally  no  power  of  sale  ex-  *  [The  lex  eommUforia,  tram  op— > 

cept  under  a  pactum  quod  liceat  ven-  tere,  *  to  incur  a  penalty,*  oecnmdai  t 

dere.    Still  later  a  power  of  sale  was  pactum  adfiectum  in  other  eontn^ 

always  implied,  and  even  a  pactum  ne  also,  such  as  sale.    If  the  coaditioi 

liceat  vendere  only  entitled  the  debtor  stipulated  for  waa  not  ftilfilled  in  tisN, 

to  three  notices  from  the   creditor  the  party  in  whose  favoor  the  pact  had 

that  he  was  about  to  sell  the  pledge.  •  been  introduced  had  the  option  of  n- 
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properly  of  the  creditor  if  the  debt  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  oil  But  as  this  condition  was  found  to  be  a  sonrce  of 
great  oppression  and  injustice^  it  was  prohibited  by  a  law  of 
Constantine,  A.D.  326.^ 

A  thing  might  be  pledged  to  several  persons  in  succession, 
whose  claims  were  to  be  satisfied  according  to  their  priority 
in  tima'  To  this  rule  there  were  some  exceptions ;  for  in- 
stance,  where  a  subsequent  creditor  advanced  money,  which 
was  applied  to  the  preservation  of  the  thing  pledged,  such  as 
a  ship,  he  was  allowed  a  prefei'ence.'  A  similar  principle  is 
recognised  in  our  law  as  to  money  lent  on  bottomry  bonds. 

The  pledge  covers  the  debt  and  interest,  and  all  necessaiy  Pledge 
expenses.     When  these  are  paid,  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  deurin- 
have  the  pledge  restored  to  him.     By  the  French  Code  the  ^^  ***** 
hdder  of  a  pledge  has  a  right  of  retention  for  other  debts  due 
to  him  from  the  pledger,  though  not  specifically  charged  on 
the  subject  pledged.^    In  England  the  creditor  is  not  sJlowed 
to  retain  the  pledge  for  any  other  debt  than  that  for  which  it 
was  given;  and  although  it  has  been  said  that  a  different 
role  prevails  in  Scotland,  this  seems   questionable  under 
recent  decisions.* 

^ttAmg  the  contract.    A  vendor  in  vente  order,  the  later  being  preferred 

this  pontion  was  entitled  to  retain  any  to  the  earlier,  as  stated  in  tiie  text — 

orrfto^  or  earnest-money,  which  he  (4)  The  fisc  for  debts  due  ex  eon- 

mi^t  hftTe  received.    Dig.  18.  8.]  tradu.    Dig.  id.  14.  28.     Cod.  12. 

^  Cod.  8.  85.  68.   8.— These  privileged  hypothecs 

*  [Dig.  SO.  4.    Cod.  8.  18.]  inter  se,  and  all  ordinary  hypothecs 

*  Dig.  SO.  4.  6,  6.  [Creditores  hy-  inter  ae,  ranked  in  accordance  with 
potktuarii  ranked  in  the  following  the  maxim — 'prior  tempore  potior 
offdsr :— (1)  The  fisc  for  taxes.  Dig.  jure,'  the  only  exception  being  that 
49.  14.  4S,  §  8.    Cod.  4.  46.  1.— (2)  mentioned  in  the  text] 


The  lender  of  money  for  the  purchase  ^  Code  Civil,  art.  2082. 

of  a  mdUHOf  or  court-appointment,  *  National  Bank  v.  Forbes,  8d  Dec. 

piovidfld  he  had  stipulated  for  a  pre-  1858, 21 D.  79.— Observed :  'If  thetitie 

KoT.  97.   0.   4. — (8)   The  of  possession  be  unlimited  as  a  title  of 


wifo  for  Tsstitntion  of  her  dos,  and  property,  the  party  is  entitied  to  re- 

thfl  cnditor  who  by  an  advance  of  tain  till  every  debt  due  to  him  by  the 

money  'salvam  fecerat  totiua   pig-  party  demanding  delivery  of  the  sub- 

Botis  eansam,'  pari  pauu^  priority  ject  is  paid.    If  his  title  be  limited, 

in  ♦*«»*  giving  the  preference.  Inst  4.  he  can  retain  only  for  the  payment  of 

6.  29.    Cod.  S.  18.  12.    If  there  were  that  particular  debt  which  is  secured 

several oieditoTS 'qui  salvamfecerant/  by  his   possession.*  — Lord  Justice- 

etc,  they  tanked  inter  sc  in  the  re-  Clerk  Inglis. 
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Power  of  When  the  term  of  payment  is  past,  the  creditor  has  » 
right  to  sell  the  pledge,  and  retain  his  debt  out  of  thepiodiioe 
of  the  sala^  If  there  be  a  deficiency,he  has  a  personal  action 
to  recover  the  balance  from  the  debtor;  and  if  there  be  » 
surplus,  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  it.  By  the  Boman  law  the 
power  of  sale  was  to  be  exercised  pursuant  to  the  terms  at 
the  contract,  and  tins  might  be  done  without  judicial  autho- 
rity. If  there  was  no  special  agreement  to  r^^ulate  the 
matter,  it  was  declared,  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian,  that 
the  sale  should  not  proceed  till  two  years  had  el^»ed  from 
the  date  of  the  notice  given  to  the  debtor,  or  of  a  judicial 
sentence  obtained  against  him.^  In  England,  after  drfuilt 
by  the  debtor  in  compljdng  with  his  engagement,  the  creditor 
may  sell  without  judicial  process,  upon  giving  reaBonaUe 
notice  to  the  debtor  to  redeem.'  A  judicial  sentence  ie  le- 
quired  to  warrant  the  sale  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  rule  it 
followed  in  France.* 

Expiry  of       The  right  of  pledge  is  terminated  by  the  destrudioii  of 

pledge.  ^^  subject,  by  payment  of  the  debt^  by  the  creditor  rdeasing 
the  debtor,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  business  of  pawnbroking  is  in  this  coxmtry  placed  under 
special  regulations  by  the  Acts  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  and 
9  &  10  Vict.  c.  98.* 

Tacit^^  Tacit  hypothecs  were  recognised  by  the  Soman  law  to  a 

much  greater  extent  than  in  modem  times.^    Among  other 

'  [See  Note  4,  p.  223.]  minon,  and  insane  pmaona  orv  tin 

*  Cod.  8.  34.  3,  §  1.  estates  of  their  tators  and  eonioii. 
'  Story's  Com.  on  the  Law  of  Bail-     (Cod.  4.  58  ;  5.  87.  20  ;  ff.  70.  7,  9 

ments,  p.  206.    [4th  ed.  §§  308-810.]  6,  6.)   Several  othere  were  introdiead 

*  2  BeU's  Com.,  22.   [M'Laren's  ed.  by  Justinian,  each  as  that  gtfm  to 
22.]    Code  Civil,  art  2078  the  hnsband  over  the  inoperfy  of  tk 

*  See  also  25  k  26  Vict.  c.  101,  person  who  was  bound  to  profidstbf 
8.  811  et  9eq.  dos,  and  that  given  to  the  wiCi  ofS 

'[Dig.  20.  2.      Cod.  8.  16.— The  the  property  of  her  husband ftr  rati* 

first  of  those  mentioned  in  the  text  tution  of  the  do8,     (Cod.  5. 11 1,1 

was  a  'general '  hypothec,  the  second  1 ;  5.  8.  19,  §  2  ;  5.  12.  80.)— Anote 

and  third  were  'special.'     Another  special  hypothec  was  that  given  to 

important  general   hypothec,   i.e.    a  pupils  over  things  bought  with  thdr 

security  over  the  whole  property  of  money.  (Dig.  27.  9.  8.    Cod.  7.  8.  t) 

thA  debtor,  was  that  given  to  pupils,  A  special  hypothec  was  also  giveo  tu 


hypothecs. 
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instances  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — (1.)  The  public 
treasmy  had  a  preference  by  tacit  hypothec  over  all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  person  indebted  to  the  Fisc.^  (2.)  If  money  was 
lent  for  the  repair  of  a  house,  the  building  was  hypothecated 
to  the  creditor  for  the  debt*  (3.)  The  proprietor  of  a  rural 
subject  had  a  tacit  hypothec  for  his  rent  over  the  fruits  be- 
longing to  the  tenant ;  and  the  landlord  of  a  house  or  shop  or 
warehouse  had  a  similar  hypothec  over  the  movables  brought 
into  them  by  the  tenant' 


Sect.  4. — Innominate  Contracts. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  real  contracts,  we  require  to  DiffereDt 
notice  those  called  by  modem  jurists  innominate,  because  ^^  ' 
they  have  no  special  names.  They  are  classed  by  Paulus 
under  four  general  heads:  Do  ut  dea;  do  ut  facias;  facia 
ui  dee;  facia  tU  facias.  It  was  essential  that  something 
should  be  actually  given  or  performed  by  one  of  the  parties 
in  order  to  constitute  an  obligation  against  the  other.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  innominate  contracts  is  Exchange. 
exchange  (permutatio),  which  is  perfected  when  one  of  the 
parties  has  given  a  tiling,  in  order  that  he  who  receives  it 
may  give  another  thing : — Do  ut  des^  In  all  such  cases  the 
person  who  had  performed  his  part  had  the  option  either  to 
sae  the  other  party  for  performance  by  an  action  pra^scriptis 
verbis,  or  to  renoimce  the  convention  and  recover  possession 
of  the  thing  given  by  him  by  the  Condictio  causa  data  causa 
nan  seeiUa.^ 


I  orer  the  inheritanoe,  or  part  '  [*  Pignns  insulaB.'    Dig.  20.  2.  1, 

of  the  ioheritance,  which  was  bur-  pr.] 

denad  with  their  legacies.     (Cod.  6.  '  Dig.  20.  2.  2-4,  6,  7,  9. 

48.  1.    Not.  108.  ch.  2.)  Of  aU  these  «Dig  19.  5.  5,  pr.  §§  1,  2.    [Cod. 

legal  hypothecs  the  oldest  were  those  4.  64.] 

firea  to  the  landlords  of  rural  and  &  [Dig.  19.  4.     Cod.  4.  64.] 

nhaa  sabjeets.]  •  [Dig.  12.  4.  5,  pr.  9§  1>  2 ;  19.  4. 

>  [Dig.  49.  14.  46.  §  8.    Cod.  4.  46.  1,  §  4 ;  19.  6.  7.     Cod.  4.  6.  10  ;  4. 

1.]  64.  4.] 
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CHAPTER    m. 

OF  OBUGATIOXS  OONTRAGTKD  BT  WORDS  OB  WRITIHa 
I. — ROMAN  LAW. 

suimk.      The  verborum  Migatio  of  the  Bomans  was  contracted  bf 
****^         uttering  certain  formal  words  of  style,  an  interrogation  bang 
put  by  the  one  party  and  an  answer  being  given  by  theofheL 
These  obligations  were  called  stipulations,  and  were  Undiog 
although  without  consideration.    But  a  mere  promise  given 
without  an  interrogation  was  invalid  as  a  nudum  padmt^ 
In  stipulations  the  question  and  answer  must  exactly  cof- 
respond,  thus:    "Quinque  aureos  mihi  dare  spondes!"— 
"Spondeo."   "Promittis?'*— "Promitto."  "Dabis?'*— "Dabo." 
''Fades?"— "Faciam." 

A  stipulation  might  be  absolute  or  conditional,  and  two  or 
more  persons  might  be  concerned  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
tract Where  several  persons  bound  themselves  conjunctly 
and  severally  for  the  performance  of  the  whole  obligation, 
each  was  bound  as  if  he  had  been  sole  debtor,  and  the  creditor 
might  sue  whichever  he  pleased  for  the  whole  debt  The  sizict 
forms  of  stipulation  were  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  so 
that  a  contract  might  be  entered  into  by  any  words  which 
clearly  expressed  the  intention  of  the  parties.^ 
obu^*'"^^  i%fe/M«sto'  was  a  contract  by  which  a  person  bound  him- 
tions.         self  as  surety  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  another,  in  case  of  the 

^Inst  3.  15-20.    Dig.  45.  1.    Cod.  adpivmi88h,orsQMuidp,ThL^pmm 

8.  38,  39.     [See  also  Gains,  3.  92-127.  and  /dUpnmiasio,  but  both  of  tbw 

Panl.  Sent  Rec.  2.  3 ;  5.  7-9.     Dig.  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of  J» 

44. 7.  1,  §§  715.     Cod.  8.  40-44.]  tinian.     Puchta,  Inst  §  264.] 

*  [There  were  two  other  kinds  of 
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of  the  principal  obligant.^  The  obligation  of  the  surety, 
was  usually  entered  into  by  stipulation,  but  might  be 
1  to  writing,  extended  not  only  to  the  surety  but  to  his 

A  surety  might  be  interposed  in  natural  as  well  as  in 
t)ligations,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  Uable  to  be  sued 
bhe  principal  was  not;  but  although  the  cautioner 
be  liable  for  less,  he  could  not  be  bound  for  a  greater 
an  the  principaL*  Where  there  are  several  sureties,  each 
e  in  solidvm  to  the  creditor ;  but  they  are  all  equally 
n  relief  to  each  other. 

ties  are  entitled  by  tiie  Roman  law  to  the  benefit  of 
don — ^that  is,  they  may  insist  that  the  principal  debtor 

be  first  sued,  unless  the  creditor  can  show  that  it 
be  useless  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  insolvency  or 
3.'    They  have  an  action  to  recover  from  the  principal 

whatever  they  have  lawfully  paid  on  his  account 
lay  also  require  an  assignation  of  the  debt  from  the 
r  to  enable  them  to  operate  their  relief  against  co- 
}  for  their  shares.^ 
le  Senatus-consultum  Velleianum^  a  cautionary  obliga- 

a  married  woman  was  ineffectual  To  this  rule  some 
ons  were  introduced  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
id  that  such  an  obligation  should  be  null,  unless  con- 
l  by  a  public  instrument  signed  by  three  witnesses, 
ritain  all  cautionary  obligations  and  guarantees  must 
siting.  Sureties  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  dis- 
» if  there  be  no  express  stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the 


8b  so.    Dig.  46. 1.    Cod.  8.  provision,  introdaced  by  the  proton, 

I  alio   GftioB,  8.    110-114.  is  called  by  the  eommentaton  *hmt- 

it  Bee.  1.  80.    Nov.  4,  ch.  /cuim  eedtndarwn  oetiontim.'    Dig. 

90.]  46. 1.  17.  41,  8  l.—F%deiu8wr€8  also 

%  8.  136.    Dig.  46.   1.  8,  ezgoyed  the  <5efi<leuiiiic{ivifiofiM,'or 

right  to  insist  that  the  other  solvent 

*hm^chfm  toxuiHoniBf*  or  sureties  should  be  sued  for  their  re- 

*  WM  introduced  by  Justin-  spective  shares.    This  bett^fiehm  was 

T.  4,  ch.  1.]  introduced  by  an  epigiola  of  Hadrian, 

surety oonldnotbecompelled  Gains,  8.  121.    Inst  8.  20.  4.] 

itil  the  creditor  had  ceded  to  *  [Passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 

ri^t  of  action  against  the  about  ▲.D.  46.    Dig.  16.  1.  Cod.  4. 

id  the  other  toreties.    This  29.] 
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instrument  of  caution.  Any  discharge  by  the  creditor  to  one 
cautioner  without  the  consent  of  the  other  suretiesi  operates 
as  a  discharge  to  all.^ 
Obligations  The  Migotio  Uteris,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  a  written 
in  writing,  acknowledgment  of  debt,*  and  was  chiefly  used  in  the  caae 
of  a  loan  of  money,  giving  rise  to  an  action  called  omiM 
in  chirographo.  The  creditor  could  not  sue  upon  the  note 
within  two  years  from  its  date,  without  being  exposed  to  tbe 
exceptio  non  vmmeraixe  pectmicB,  whereby  he  was  bound  to 
prove  that  the  money  was  in  fact  paid  to  the  debtor.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years  firom  the  date  of  the  oUigatum 
this  plea  was  excluded.' 


IL — ENGUBH  AND  SCOTTISH  LAW. 

English  It  has  already  been  explained  that^  by  the  law  of  England, 

Jj^^^"  a  consideration  is  presumed  when  the  contract  is  under  seal, 
eration.  but  as  a  general  rule,  a  contract  not  under  seal  is  incapable 
of  being  enforced  by  legal  proceedings,  unless  it  be  supported 
by  a  consideration,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
"  £x  nudo  pacta  non  oritur  actio,"  Upon  this  subject  Dr 
Browne  observes: — **  Ex  nudo  pacta  rum  oritur  cuiio  is  the 
rule  of  the  civU  law  as  well  as  of  ours ;  but  the  meaning  of 
nudum  pactum  is  very  different  in  the  two  laws.  With  them 
a  verbal  agreement,  if  attended  with  a  certain  solenm  foim 
of  words,  and  then  called  a  stipulation,  was  valid,  though 
without  consideration,  and  not  nudum  pactum.  With  us,  all 
verbal  agreements  without  consideration  are  invalid  and 
nuda  pacta.  With  them  agreements,  though  in  wiitmg,  at 
least  until  ratified  by  time,  did  not  import  a  consideration ; 
and  even  though  they  actually  expressed  one,  it  might  be 
disputed  during  that  time.    With  us  deeds  import  a  conside- 

1  See  19  &  20  Vict  c  60, 8.  6,  5,  9.     meant  the  entering  by  a  creditorof  hit 
*  [This  kind  of  obligation  was  orig-     claim  against  his  debtor ;  while  c 


inally  contracted  by  the  recording  of  tumfnTtf  or  tuxepUkUio,  was  tha  not- 

the  transaction  in  the  accoant-books  ing  by  the  debtor  of  the  obligation  qb* 

of  the  debtor  and  creditor  respect-  dertakenbyhim.— GaiQ8,8.128-lSi] 
ivcly.  ExpensumferrefOrexperuildHo,         *  Inst  3.  21.    Cod.  4.  80. 
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ration ;  but  writings  of  a  less  solemn  nature  do  not,  unless 
n^otiable  at  law  and  the  interests  of  third  persons  concerned; 
they  may  be  evidence  of  the  agreement  or  intent  of  the  par- 
ties, but  not  conclusive  evidence  of  suf&cient  consideration."  ^ 

As  already  mentioned,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in  England 
that  the  consideration  for  a  written  guarantee  should  appear 
in  the  writing.' 

In  Scotland  it  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  obliga-  Does  not 
tion  that  it  should  be  granted  for  a  valuable  consideration,  or  Scotland. 
indeed  for  any  consideration  whatever ;  the  rule  of  the  civil 
law,  that  no  action  arises  from  a  naked  paction,  being  rejected, 
and  an  obligation  undertaken  deliberately,  though  gratuitously, 
being  binding.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  canon  law, 
"  by  which  every  paction  produceth  action,  et  omne  verbvm 
de  OTtfiidi  cadit  in  debitvm.*'  ^ 

1  Browne's  View  of  the  Civil  Law,  '  Act  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97  (1866),  a.  8. 
1802,  ToL  L  p.  858,  note.  '  Stair,  1.  10.  7. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  CONTRACTS  PERFECTED  BY  CONSBNT  ALONE. 

CoDMnsnai  CONTRACTS  perfected  by  consent  alone  ^  are  usually  dasaed 
^*'**^    under  four  heads :  (Ist)  Sale ;  (2d)  Location,  or  hiring ;  (8d) 
Partnership ;  and  (4th)  Mandate.    All  these  are  considered 
contracts  hancefidei,  and  will  he  considered  in  their  order.* 

Sect.  l.^Sale. 

I. — ROMAN    LAW. 


Natoieand      Sale  is  a  Contract,  by  which  one  person  becomes  bound 

cottfaact  of  to  deliver  a  subject  to  another,  with  the  view  of  transferring 

^Siuio      *^®  property  in  consideration  of  a  money  price."    When  one 

commodity  is  given  in  return  for  another,  this  constitutes 

exchange,  not  sale.* 

By  the  Boman  law  all  contracts  of  sale  were  good  without 
writing,  to  whatever  value  they  extended.  Apart  &om  the 
personal  capacity  to  contract,  three  things  were  required 
for  sale :  a  subject,  a  price,  and  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
Though  consent  alone  was  generally  sufl&cient,  yet  if  it  was 
agreed  by  the  parties  that  the  contract  should  be  reduced 
into  writing,  the  sale  was  held  to  be  incomplete,  and  either 

1  [In   other  words,   the  mode  in        *  [Qaias,  8.  189-141.     Paul.  Se&t 

which  the  parties  consent  is  indepen-  Rec.  2.  17.     Frag.  Yat  1-40.     Inst 

dent  of  specific  forms.     See  also  Note  8.  28.    Dig.  18  ;  19. 1 ;  21.     Ood.  4. 

2,  p.  248.]  88-40,  44-68.] 

•  [Gains,  8. 185.    Inst.  3.  22.    Dig.         *  Inst.  8.  28.  2. 
44.  7.  2.] 
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party  was  at  liberty  to  resile,  till  the  writing  was  formally 
executed.^ 

All  things  adapted  to  commerce  and  susceptible  of  appro-  what  may 
priation  may  be  sold,  unless  the  sale  of  them  is  prohibited  by  ^  ^^^ 
law.*    There  may  be  a  valid  sale  of  a  thing  which  is  not  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  the  contract,  as  the  future  produce  of 
an  estate ;  and  even  the  chance  of  gain  may  be  sold,  such  as 
the  hope  of  a  succession  or  the  cast  of  a  net.' 

The  price  must  be  certain,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained ;  p^ce. 
lat  it  may  be  fixed  by  a  reference  to  a  third  party.*    When 
an  article  is  sold  and  delivered,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the 
price,  the  fiedr  value  or  market-rate,  as  fixed  by  custom,  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  view  of  the  parties.* 

When  the  price  fell  short  of  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  ^o^  ^otra 
thing  sold,  the  seller  was  entitled  to  rescind  the  contract,  on  <'*"m<^»««»- 
the  ground  of  lesion,  unless  the  buyer  consented  to  pay  the 
deficiency  in  the  price.*  This  doctrine  proceeded  on  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  price  in  sale  should  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  sold,  in  place  of  being  the  sum  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  which  ought  always  to  be  binding  where 
no  fraud  or  deceit  is  practised.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  buyer  was  equally  entitled  to  rescind  the  contract 
when  he  suffered  lesion  beyond  one-half  of  the  price ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  that  doctrine.^ 

By  the  Boman  law  the  seller  was  held  to  be  bound  by  the  warranty 
nature  of  the  contract,  and  without  any  stipulation,  to  war-  V^^ 
rant  the  thing  sold  to  be  free  from  such  defects  as  made  it 
unfit  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended.  When  the  sub- 
ject did  not  answer  this  implied  warranty,  the  sale  might  be 
set  aside,  and  restitution  of  the  price  obtained.  In  such  a 
case  the  ordinary  remedy  of  the  buyer  was  to  rescind  the 

>  Imt  8.  28,  pr.  '  [This,  according  to  Roman  law, 

*  [Di^  18.  1.  72,  S 1.]  would  not  strictly  be  a  sale,  but  an 

*  [Dig.  18.  1.  8.]  innominate  contract,  and,  in  case  of 

*  Inst  8.  28. 1.  [Ib  this  case  the  dispute,  the  price  would  have  to  be 
«de  is  oonditional  on  the  price  being  referred  to  an  arbiirium  honi  viri, 
fij»d  by  the  penon  named.  If  he  Inst  8.  28.  1.  Dig.  18.  1.  2,  §  1,  & 
aamotorwiUnotfixaprice^thecon-  86,  §  1.] 

tnet  Is  at  an  end.-436e  also  Oaius,        *  Ck>d.  4.  44. 2.  8. 
3.140.]  7Haynz,|297. 
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contract  by  an  actio  redhibitoria,  which  required  to  be  raised 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  sale.^ 

Not  only  was  the  seller  bound  by  the  Boman  law  to  wa^ 
rant  the  thing  sold  against  such  faults  as  rendered  it  unfit  for 
its  proper  use ;  but  even  where  the  defect  complained  of  was 
of  a  slighter  kind,  so  as  merely  to  diminish  the  value,  he  was 
liable  to  repay  as  much  of  the  price  as  exceeded  what  the 
buyer  would  have  given,  if  he  had  known  the  defect  This 
obligation  was  enforced  by  the  actio  quanti  minaris,  which 
required  to  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  sale ;  but  no 
such  proceeding  is  dlowed  in  modem  practice,  being  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  commerce.' 

As  a  general  rule,  warranty  against  defects  was  implied  in 
the  Boman  law ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  parties  to 
derogate  from  this  rule  by  special  convention.  So  the  seOff 
could  stipulate  that  he  should  not  be  held  to  warrant  against 
any  defects  whatever,  or  any  particular  defects  specified ;  and 
such  clauses  were  valid  where  there  was  no  fraud.' 
Obiintion  The  seller  was  not  bound  to  deliver  the  subject  till  the 
of  deliyery.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  nnless  the  bargain  was  upon  credit;  and  if 
payment  was  delayed  after  the  term,  interest  was  du& 

It  was  an  established  rule  of  Boman  law  that  the  pro- 
perty of  a  thing  sold  was  not  transferred  to  the  purchaser  bjr 
the  contract  alone,  without  delivery  actual  or  constructiva^ 
Where  the  same  thing  was  sold  by  the  owner  to  two  differ- 
ent persons,  and  no  delivery  was  given  to  either,  the  first 
purchaser  was  preferred  in  respect  of  the  priority  of  his  con- 
tract; but  if  the  second  purchaser  obtained  possession  under 
a  bona  fide  title,  he  was  preferred  to  the  first 

According  to  the  Boman  law,  the  property  of  a  thing  is 
not  transferred  by  the  contract  unless  followed  by  traditicHL 
By  the  French  Code,  immovables  pass  to  the  buyer  by  the 
contract  alone,  which  operates  as  a  conveyance  of  the  owne^ 

^  [Dig.  21.   1 :   'de  redhibitione,'  acHo  quanH  minarit:  Dig.  21. 1. 18, 

etc— Cod.  4.  68.]  pr.,  &  48,  §  2  ;  44.  2.  25^  §  1.] 

•  [Dig.  21.  1.    Cod.  4.   68.— The  »  [Dig.  2.  14.  81;  21.  1.  H§».] 

buyer  might  in  every  case  of  breach  *  [*  Traditionibns  et  usacapioiubQi 

of   warranty  make  his  election  be-  dominiaremm,  nonnadiapactiitno** 

twecn  the  actio  redhibilonti,  and  the  feruntur.* — Cod.  2.  3.  20.] 
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But  if  the  subject  of  the  sale  be  movable,  the  property 
not  pass  by  the  contract  without  tradition  in  a  question 
third  parties :  for  a  second  purchaser,  who  has  obtained 
388ion  under  a  bona  fide  title,  is  preferred  to  the  first, 
exception  to  the  general  principle  is  based  on  the  free 
ilation  of  movables,  which  may  pass  on  the  same  day 
ogh  twenty  different  hands.^ 

B  soon  as  the  contract  of  sale  is  complete,  all  the  risks  of  Risk  of 
thing  sold  (as  well  as  the  profits)  pass  to  the  purchaser,  ***^"®^^ 
^  it  has  not  been  delivered  to  him, — Pericvlwn  ret 
tto  fumdum  traditcB  est  emptoris.^    But,  in  order  that  the 
may  pass  to  the  buyer  before  delivery  has  been  made  to 
by  the  owner,  the  subject  of  the  contract  must  be  specific, 
the  price  certain    In  the  case  of  commodities  sold  by 
^t,  number,  or  measure,  the  contract  is  not  complete  till 
goods  are  weighed,  counted,  or  measured.     Where  the 
le  wheat  in  a  particular  granary,  or  all  the  wine  in  a  par- 
lor cellar,  is  sold  in  the  mass  for  a  slump  price,  the  risk 
es  to  the  buyer,  because  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to 
plete  the  contract ;  but  where  any  operation  of  weighing, 
smement,  or  the  like,  i3  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain 
price,  the  quantity,  or  the  particular  parcel  to  be  delivered, 
to  put  it  in  a  deliverable  state,  the  contract  13  incomplete 
I  such  operation  i3  performed.     Considerable  difficulty 
Btimes  arises  in  the  application  of  this  rule.' 
he  general  rule,  that  the  subject  is  at  the  risk  of  the  Exceptions 
sr  from  the  time  of  the  sale,  is  subject  to  exceptions :  ^|f° 
I  When  the  loss  has  happened  by  the  fault  of  the  seller, 
lis  improper  delay  in  giving  delivery,  or  by  neglect  of  due 
t  and  diligence ;  (2d)  When  by  special  agreement  the  risk 
id  on  the  seller. 

onditions  might  be  annexed  to  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Special 
sr,  such  as  the  pactum  legis  cammissaricB^  and  the  pactum  ^^aie.^ 
rtrovendendo,^    By  the  first  it  was  agreed  that,  if  the 

Gtogran,  Code  avU  expliqnfi,  art  *  Dig.  18.  1.  86,  f§  5,  6.    Hansen 

Austin's  Lectnres  on  Jnris-  v.  Rose  k  Craig,  4th  Feb.  1859,  21 

ence,  toL  UL  p.  206,  207.      [8d  D.  p.  482. 

L  1004.]  *  [Dig.  18.  8.] 

Inst  8. 28.  8.    Dig.  18.  6.]  •  [Dig.  19.  5. 12.    OoA  4.  64.  2,  7.] 
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evictioiL 


How  sale 
lesdnded. 


price  was  not  paid  within  a  certain  time,  the  contract  should 
become  void,  and  the  buyer  be  bound  to  restore  the  tiling 
sold.  By  the  second,  the  seller  had  a  power  of  redeeming  his 
property  within  a  certain  time,  by  paying  back  the  price 
which  he  had  received  for  it. 

After  delivery  the  seller  was  bound  to  warrant  the  titie  to 
the  buyer,  and  to  indemnify  him  for  the  loss,  if  the  subject 
was  evicted.^ 

Sale  might  be  rescinded  in  various  ways : '  (1st)  By  the 
mutual  consent  of  seller  and  buyer ;  (2d)  By  non-peif(»- 
mance  of  some  of  the  conditions  agreed  upon ;  and — (3d)  Bjr 
reason  of  fraud,  force,  error,  and  other  grounds  of  nullity. 


II. — ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  LAW. 


Statute  of 
Frauds. 


Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
some  distinctions  between  the  English  and  Scottish  law  of 
sale. 

In  England,  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (29  Car.  11.  a  3), 
no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  for 
the  price  of  ten  pounds  or  upwards,  shall  be  good,  unless  the 
buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually 
receive  the  same,-— or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the 
bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment,— or  that  some  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  and  signed 
by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents 
Rule  as  to  thereuuto  lawfully  authorised.  Again,  in  England,  the  pro- 
^  prof^*^  perty  in  specific  goods  ready  for  delivery  passes  to  the  buyer 
on  the  making  of  the  contract,  and  before  delivery.  In  Soot- 
land,  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods  (with  the  exception  of 


perty. 


1  Dig  21.  2.  Cod.  8.  45.  [This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
obligations  incumbent  on  the  seller. 
He  was  bound  to  guarantee — '  ut  rem 
emptor!  habere  liceat,'  or  in  other 
words,  to  secure  the  buyer  against 
evietio.  By  eviction  was  understood, 
not  only  the  dispossession  of  the  buyer 
by  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  by 


one  who  had  a  better  title  to  it  tbin 
the  seller  had  had,  but  also  the  di»- 
covery  by  the  buyer  of  eeryitadei  or 
other  burdens  affecting  the  property 
which  had  not  been  disdooed  to  him* 
—Dig.  18.  1.  66,  pr.;  19.  1.  S0,|1; 
21.  2.  85.] 
•  [Cod.  4.  44.] 
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is  effectual  without  writing;  and  may  be  proved  by 
Kt  other  legal  evidence.  The  property  of  goods  sold 
lot  pass  to  the  buyer  by  the  mere  contract  of  sale,  but 
ns  with  the  seller,  as  in  the  Boman  law,  till  the  goods 
livered. 

important  qualification  of  the  Scottish  doctrine  ofMeTcuita<» 
ry»  however,  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mercantile  Amend- 
iimendment  Act,  1 9  &  20  Vict.  c.  60,  which  enacts  that,  ™*^*  ^^ 
»re  goods  have  been  sold,  but  the  same  have  not  been 
red  to  the  purchaser,  and  have  been  allowed  to  remain 

custody  of  the  seller,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  any 
or  of  such  seller,  after  the  date  of  such  sale,  to  attach 
goods  as  belonging  to  the  seller  by  any  diligence  or 
IS  of  law,  including  sequestration,  to  the  effect  of  pre- 
ig  the  purchaser,  or  any  one  in  his  right,  firom  enforcing 
ly  of  the  same;  and  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to 
id  delivery  of  such  goods  shall  from  and  after  the  date 
ih  sale  be  attachable  by  or  transferable  to  the  creditors 

purchaser."^    Farther,  the  seller  is  now  bound  by  the 

Ajst  to  deliver  the  goods  to  a  second'  or  subsequent  pur- 

:  on  payment  of  the  price  or  performance  of  the  con- 

s  of  the  original  contract  of  sale,  and  is  not  entitled,  in 

aestion  with  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  others  in  his 

to  retain  the  goods  for  any  separate  debt  or  obligation 

1  to  be  due  to  such  seller  by  the  original  purchaser.' 

to  implied  warranty  in  sales,  the  law  of  England  is  Wamnty 

[ly  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  general  rule  is  stated  to  be  S^tsl 

'witii  r^ard  to  the  soundness  of  the  wares  purchased, 

sndor  is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless  he  expressly  war- 

tihem  to  be  sound,  or  unless  he  knew  them  to  be  other- 

and  hath  used  any  art  to  disguise  them."  *    Another 

ih  writer,  in  treating  of  this  point,  observes: — ^" There 

implied  warranty  of  quality  in  the  sale  of  a  chattel ; 

goods  are  ordered  of  a  tradesman  for  a  particular  pur- 

•t  1.  *  Stephen's  Com.  on  Laws  of  Eng- 

t«t  is,  a  parchaser  from  the     Umd,  4th  ed.,  vol  ii  p.  75.    [7th  ed. 

Tchftser.]  76.] 
A.  2. 
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pose  known  to  the  vendor^  there  is  a  tacit  engagement  that 
the  goods  shall  be  fit  for  it,  and  correspond  wiUi  the  deecrip- 
tion."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  Scotland  folloiwed  the 
Soman  doctrine  of  implied  warranty,  till  the  matter  was 
regulated  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act,  which 
declares  that,  "Where  goods  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  be  sold,  the  seller,  if  at  the  time  of  the  sale  he  was  wifli- 
out  knowledge  that  the  same  were  defectiye  or  of  bad  quality, 
shall  not  be  held  to  have  warranted  their  quality  or  soffi- 
ciency,  but  the  goods,  with  all  faults,  shall  be  at  the  risk  of 
the  purchaser,  imless  the  seller  shall  have  given  an  exprea 
warranty  of  the  quality  or  sufficiency  of  such  goods,  or  mihaB 
the  goods  have  been  expressly  sold  for  a  specified  and  pa^ 
ticular  purpose,  in  which  case  the  seller  shall  be  considered, 
without  such  warranty,  to  warrant  that  the  same  are  fit  for 
such  purposa"  * 
stolen  In  Scotland,  no  purchaser  of  stolen  goods  can  acqviie 

^^^^^^'  an  absolute  right  to  them  against  the  true  owner ;  but  in 
England,  a  sale  of  stolen  goods  in  open  market  gives  the 
purchaser  a  good  title,  until  the  true  owner  has  prosecuted 
the  thief  to  conviction.' 

Sect.  2. — Contract  of  Hiring. 

Nature  of       This  contract  is  of  two  kinds — the  hiring  of  things  and 
^2!^    ^  the  hiring  of  work  or  service.*    The  hiring  of  things  is  a  con- 

coiuIhcHo. 

^  Ro8coe*8  Digest  of  the  Law  of     locare,'  'operas  locare.'    Dig.  19.  1 

Evidence,  10th  ed.,   p.  832.     [18th     8,    88,   pr.  —  The    loeaHo' 


ed.,  pp.  461,  462.]    Merely  v.  ^tten-  operis,  on  the  other  hand, 

borongh,  8  Ezch.  500.  in  the  perfoimanoe  of  certain  mA 

'  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  5.    See  by  the  eondyydor  on  materials  fo^ 

Young  V.  Giffcn,  4th  Dec.  185S,  21 D.  nished  by  the  loeator.    In  this  eM 

87,  where  this  clause  of  the  Act  was  the    locator,  the  proprietor  of  tk 

held  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  horses.  materials,  was  the   hirer,   and  tbt 

s  Act  24  &  25  Vict  c  96,  sect  100.  conductor  was  the  workman  who  kt 

Smith's  Merc  Law,  6th ed.,  486.  [8th  his  services.     On  the  same  prisdpk 

ed.  477].  in   a  contract  for   the   carriagi  cf 

^  [Usually  called  locatuxondttdio  goods,    the    owner   was   called  tbi 

rerum  and  loeatio-condu^ctio  operarum  locator,    and    the    carrier   the  coa- 

respectively.     In  these  cases  the  lo-  ductor.      In  all  such  cases,  the  eoa- 

eator  was    the  person  who  let  his  duOor  was  either  the  workinan  hired, 

property  or   his   services,   and    the  or  the  contractor  for  the  work  to  be 

conductor  was  the  hirer.     *  Funduni  done.     Dig.  19.  2.  11,  §  3.] 
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tract  by  whioh  one  of  the  parties  engages  to  give  the  use  of 
a  thing  to  the  other  for  a  lunited  time  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  rent  or  hire.  The  hiring  of  work  is  a  contract  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  engages  to  do  something  for  another 
for  a  certain  hire.  In  both  cases  the  contract  is  perfected  by 
consent,  and  bears  a  dose  affinity  to  sale.^ 

1.  Hiring  of  Things, — ^AIl  sorts  of  things  which  are  the  Hiring  of 
sulgect  of  commerce,  whether  movable  or  immovable,  may  "*^^*^- 
generally  be  let  for  hire.    But  things  which  are  consumed  in 
the  use  made  of  them,  such  as  current  money,  wine,  and  the 
Uke,  though  they  may  be  sold,  are  not  suitable  for  hiring. 

Leases  of  lands  and  houses  are  granted  for  a  limited  term,  LeMes  of 
agieed  upon  between  the  parties.    Among  the  Bomans  the  housed 
usual  term  for  a  lease  of  land  was  the  lustrum  of  five  years. 
If  there  was  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the  engagements 
formed  by  the  contract  passed  to  the  representatives  of  both 
parties,'  and  the  lessee  might  sublet  to  another.^ 

The  principal  obligations  of  the  lessor  are — (1st)  To  put  obligations 
the  lessee  in  possession  of  the  subject;^  (2d)  To  deliver  it^  ^'^^' 
in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  to  maintain  it  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  may  be  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  let ;  ^ 
and — (3d)  To  guarantee  the  peaceable  enjoyment  to  the 
lessee  during  the  currency  of  the  term  agreed  upon.*  The 
tenant  of  houses  is  called  inquilinus,  and  the  tenant  of  lands 
ooUmusJ 

There  was  this  peculiarity  in  a  lease  of  houses,  that  the  obligations 
leasee  was  boimd  to  quit  possession  whenever  the  proprietor  ^^ 
wanted  the  premises  for  his  own  occupation.^ 

As  hiring  only  gave  rise  to  a  simple  personal  obligation,  a 
purchaser  of  the  subject  let  was  not  bound  by  the  lease ;  he 
could  Cjject  the  lessee,  who  could  only  claim  indemnity  from 

^  Inst  8.  24.     Dig.  19.  2.     Cod.  condnxit   froendam   alii   locare,    ti 

4.   S&     [Qaioi,    8.    142-147.    PaoL  nihil  aliud  convenit'^God.  4.  65.  6. 

Smt.  Bae.  2.  18.     Ulp.  Inst.  §  1.  Dig.  19.  2.  60,  pr.] 
Cod.  11.  70.    Nov.  120.]  *  [Dig.  19.  2.  16,  §§  1,  8.] 

i  ['Ez   condacto  actionem  etiam        ^  ['UtconductorifraiUceat.'  Dig. 

ad  hnredem  transiro  palam  eat.'—  19.  2.  9,  pr.  88.] 
Dig.  19.  8.  19, 18.    See  also  Inst         •  [Dig.  19.  2.  7.  &  9,  pr.] 
8.  84.  6.    Cod.  4.  65.  10.]  '  Maynz,  §  299. 

«  [«Nemo  prohibetur   rem    quam         «  Ibid.  §  300.     Cod.  4.  65.  8. 
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the  lessor  under  the  warranty.    To  obviate  this  result,  it 
was  usual  to  stipulate  in  a  sale  that  the  purchaser  should  be 
bound  by  the  current  leasea^ 
Obligations     The  lessee  is  bound  to  use  the  subject  well,'  to  preserve  it 


ofiesaee.  j^  ^^^  condition,  to  put  it  to  no  other  use  than  that  for 
which  it  was  let,'  and  restore  it  at  the  end  of  the  tenn.^ 
He  is  answerable  for  culpa  levia,^  but  not  for  loss  occasioned 
by  inevitable  accidents.^ 

The  principal  obligation  of  the  lessee  is  to  pay  the  rent 
or  hire  at  the  stipulated  periods.  The  hire  is  generally  pay- 
able in  current  money,  but  the  rent  of  land  may  coDsist 
of  a  portion  of  the  fruits  or  produca  The  fruits  of  the 
ground  are  hypothecated  to  the  proprietor  for  the  rent  of 
land,  and  there  is  a  similar  hjrpothec  over  the  tenant's 
movables  for  the  rent  of  houses.^  When  two  years'  lents 
fall  into  arrear,  the  tenant  may  be  ejected.^  The  tenant  of 
a  farm  is  entitled  to  a  remission  of  his  rent  if  his  whole  cn^ 
is  destroyed  by  an  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  accident^ 
such  as  an  inundation  or  a  hostile  irruption  in  time  of  war; 
but  if,  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  lease,  the  loss  so 
sustained  is  compensated  by  extraordinary  fertility,  the  tenant 
is  bound  to  pay  the  sum  previously  remitted.* 
Termina-  The  Contract  of  hiring  usually  terminated  at  the  expiiy  of 
contract  ^^®  stipulated  term  If  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  after  the  term,  this  was  construed  into  a  tacit 
renewal  of  the  lease  from  year  to  year,  or  for  such  other 
period  as  might  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  let 
Tacit  rcio-  All  the  Ordinary  conditions  of  the  lease  were  held  to  be  re- 
**^*®°*       newed  in  tacit  relocation,  but  the  obligation  of  a  surety  could 

»  [Dig.  19.  2.  25,  §  1.    Cod.  4.  66.  also  Inst.  8.  2L  6.] 

9.]  •  [Dig.  19.  2.  11,  §  1.] 

a  [Inflt.  3.  24.  6.     Dig.  19.  2.  11,  7  jj)ig^  20.  2.  2-4,  7,  9 ;  2.  K  i 

§  2.  26,  §§  8,  4.]  rr] 

'  [The  conductor  who  made  an  im-  «  [Dig.  19.  2.  54,  §  1.  5«.] 

proper  use  of  the  property  let  to  him  •  Mayns,  §  299,  800.    Dig.  W.  i 

was  held  guilty  of  a  furtum  unis.-r-  16,  §§  2-4.    [On  the  other  hind- 

Gaius,  8.  196,  197.]  *  Modkum  damnum  sequo  animofem 

*  [CJod.  4.  65.  83.]  debet  colonus.'    Ibid.  25.  §6.]  Coo- 

•  [*  In  locato  et  dolus    et    culpa  pare  with  French  CiTil  Code,  wt 
prastotur.*    Dig.  13.  6.  5,  §  2.     See  1769,  1770. 
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extended  in  this  manner.^  The  contract  also  came 
id. by  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  subject.^  And 
3e  might  be  ejected  before  the  lapse  of  the  term,  not 

non-payment  of  his  rent,  but  also  for  damaging  the 
\  or  making  a  bad  use  of  them  in  any  way.' 
rights,  partaking  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of 
»ut  of  a  more  permanent  character,  called  Emphy- 
id  Superficies,  have  already  been  noticed 
ring  of  Work  or  Service. — Most  of  the  general  princi- 
ch  regulate  the  hiring  of  things  apply  to  the  hiring 
or  service.*    To  distinguish  between  hiring  and  sale,  Loeatio 
a  lays  down  this  rule :  If  a  workman  furnish  all  the  **'*'^' 
8,  as  well  as  the  work,  for  a  certain  price — as,  for 
f  if  a  silversmith  should  undertake  to  make  a  piece 

and  to  supply  the  silver  for  a  certain  sum — this 
into  sale,  not  hiring ;  but  if  silver  be  given  to  the 
and  he  is  required  to  furnish  the  workmanship  only, 
xatio  operie?  When  a  builder  contracts  to  erect  a 
L  your  ground  and  to  furnish  the  materials,  this  also 

19.  2.  18^  §  11.  14. — In  vagae  distinction  between  opera  lib- 
( prwdia  nutka  the  tacit  ercUea  and  optnz  'UliberaUs*  (the  lat- 
fnm  from  year  to  year.  In  ter  being  a  term  used  by  modem  com- 
»f  pradia  urbcma —  'alio  mentaton),  i,e,,  between  the  services 
r :  tkt,  pront  qnisqne  habi-  of  the  educated  and  those  of  the 
.  obligetnr,  nisi  in  sorix>tis  uneducated  classes,  holding  that  the 
npns  conductionis  compre-  latter  alone  could  be  paid  for  in 
iL'  This  last  clause  has  money,  and  that  therefore  they  alone 
Misly  translated,  but  the  could  form  the  subject  of  2oea^io-eon- 
leaning  of  the  sentence  is,  ducUo,  Under  the  emperors,  how- 
relocation  takes  place  for  ever,  it  became  usual  for  professional 
jod  of  the  same  length  as  men  to  receive  remuneration  for 
lally  agreed  on,  unless  by  their  services  under  the  euphemistic 
1  contract  the  lease  is  ex-  name  of  honorarium.  Among  the 
lied  to  a  certum  tempus^  at  liberal  professions  were  classed  those 
which  it  is  absolutely  ter-  of  an  orator,  an  advocate,  a  physi- 
ad  tacit  relocation  is  thus  cian,  a  midwife,  a  land-surveyor,  and 
others,  while  painters  seem  to  have 
19.  2.  9,  §§  1,  4.  19,  §  6.]  been  placed  in  the  category  of  ordi- 
4.  66.  8.  Nov.  120,  ch.  8.  nary  workmen.  See  Dig.  50. 18.  1 ; 
Obligations  of  lessee,'  and  11.  6.  1,  pr.;  19.  5.  5,  §  2.] 
40.]  8  Inst.  8.  24.  4.  [Gains,  8.  147. 
Romans  made  a  somewhat  Dig.  19.  2.  2,  §  1.] 
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is  location  ;^  because  the  ground,  which  is  the  principal  sub- 
ject^ belongs  to  you,  and  the  building  follows  it  as  an  aoces- 
sory,— flpdt/Jciwm  solo  cedit'^ 

The  person  who  undertakes  to  execute  a  piece  of  work 
must  perform  it  in  a  proper  manner  and  within  the  time 
agreed  upon.  He  is  bound  to  bestow  upon  it  due  caie  and 
skill;  and  if,  from  n^ligence  or  ignorance,  the  woA  u 
defective  or  useless,  he  is  liable  in  damages  to  his  employer. 
No  man  should  undertake  a  work  which  he  is  not  fully  quali- 
fied to  perform.    Imperitia  cidpm  cidnumercUur.^ 

When  a  contractor  undertakes  a  work  aoam(ma-4hat  a, 
to  be  delivered  as  a  whole  after  it  is  completed-«4lie  ivlk 
does  not  pass  to  the  employer  till  it  is  finished  and  approved 
of.  But  when  the  work  is  to  be  performed  by  the  pieces  <v 
by  measurement  as  it  advances,  the  risk  of  what  is  ez»- 
cuted  passes  to  the  employer  as  soon  as  it  is  received  and 
measured* 
^^i^,^  As  to  the  hiring  of  common  labourers  or  servants,  little 
need  here  be  said.  Their  rights  and  obligationSi  and  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  work  to  be  required  of  them,  involve  many 
particulars,  which,  so  far  as  not  expressly  fixed  by  contract, 
must  be  determined,  in  a  great  measure,  by  custom.^ 

^  [In  this  case  also  the  proprietor  the  other  hand,  when  the  whole  of 

of  the  ground  was  the  locator,  and  the  materials  were  famidied  hy  tiie 

the  contractor  or  builder  was  the  eon-  conductor,  the  caee  was  taken  est  tt 

ductor.    See  note  4,  p.  238.]  the  category  of  loetOio-conditeUfi:  H^ 

'  Pothier,    Contrat     de    Louage,  conductor  was  then  in  the  pontioB  of 

part  vii.  c.  i.  art  1.    [Dig.  18.  1.  20;  a  seUer  of  goods  on  appronl,  with 

19.  2.  22,  S  2.]  whom  the  risk  lemained  ustfl  tke 

'  [Dig.  50. 17. 182.]  goods  were  approred  of,  er  dcIirerBd 

*  Dig.  19.  2.  86  [&  87.  60,  §  8.  62.  and  accepted,  by  the  bnyer.-Int  I 

In  these  cases  the  preaumptions  were  24.  4.     Dig.  18.  0.  1,  pr.  4,  pr.  f  !•] 

that  the  work  had  perished  through  '  '  [The  loeaior  openMum,  atweflii 

the  fault  of  the  conductor,  or  con*  the  conductor  operit,  was  Ikhk  kt 

tractor,  while  still  in  his  hands.   But  omnia  culpa.    A  right  ooranoitDM 


operarum. 


they  might  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  was  that  of  demanding  the  i 

the  loss  was  accidental  and  inevit-  tion  agreed  on  when  it  beossie  iiB* 

able,  or  had  been  occasioned  by  the  possible  to  execute  tiieeentrtetewng 

defectiveness  of  materials  furnished  to  circumstances  be3rond  their  eos- 

by  the  locator,  or  by  an  alteration  of  troL    Dig.  19.  2.  19,  §  9.  81— Tkot 

his  plans,  in  all  of  which  cases  the  is,  however,  an  important  distinctiiA 

periculum  fell  on  the  locator.     On  between  the  case  of  persons  who  wwler 
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Sect.  3. — Partnership. 

I. — ROMAN   LAW. 

Partnership  ia  a  contract  whereby  two  or  more  persons  <8baefa«, 
agree  to  combme  property  or  labour  in  a  common  stock  for  8^1^^?' 
the  sake  of  sharing  the  gain.  There  may  be  partnership  in 
one  transaction  as  well  as  in  a  general  business.  The  con- 
tract is  perfected  by  consent ;  and  the  capital  contributed  by 
the  partners  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  and  may  consist  of 
property  or  labour  or  botL  One  of  them  may  furnish  money 
and  the  other  skiU  or  labour  alone.^ 

If  there  be  no  express  agreement  on  the  matter,  the  shares  Rights  of 
of  profit  and  loss  are  divided  among  the  partners  equally,  but  p"^®"- 
this  is  generally  provided  for  by  the  contract.  One  partner 
may  stipulate  for  two-thirds  of  the  profit  and  to  bear  only 
<me-third  of  the  loss,  or  even  to  participate  in  the  profit  and 
to  be  entirely  free  from  loss ;  and  these  stipulations  will  hold 
good  as  between  himself  and  the  other  partners,  whatever 
liability  he  may  incur  to  strangers.  But  an  agreement  that 
one  should  take  all  the  profit  and  the  other  bear  all  the  loss, 
which  is  called  societas  leonina^  is  invalid^  If  profit  has  been 
obtained  in  one  branch  of  business  and  a  loss  has  been 
BofiTered  in  another,  the  whole  transactions  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  striking  the  balance  of  profit  or  loss.^ 

A  partner  is  bound  to  exercise  the  same  care  and  diligence  Liabilities 
in  the  business  of  the  cqmpany  as  he  does  in  his  own  private  **  ^ 

vperm  hearisoUtdBf  or '  UUberaies,*  and  these  passages  with  Dig.  13.  6.  5,  §2  ; 

that  of  )Mnoiis  who  render  profes-  80.  108,  §  12;  89.  5.  18,  |  8;  11.  6.' 

■MMialaerTioeB,  or  opercBliberalet.  The  1,  §  1.] 

lialiility  of  the  former  is  for  omnU        i  Inst.  8.  25.    Dig.  17.  2.    Cod.  4. 

tafya,  M  already  aUted ;  that  of  the  87.    [Gains,  8.  148-154.] 

Ittkmkfr euipa lata  only.    Thisdiffer-         '  [^g-    ^7.    2.    29,   §  2. —This 


Baroae  from  the  Boman  theory  that  would  be  a  kind  of  donation,  and 

HUraUa  were  gratmtoua,  par-  therefore  not  a  proper  partnership. 

taking  of  the  nature  of  donation,  Dig.  17.  2.  5,  §  2.] 

where  the  henefit  was  aU  on  the  side  >  Inst.  8.  25. 1,  2.    [Gains,  8.  149, 

of  the  recipient— See  Dig.  19.  2.  9,  §  160.     Dig.  17.  2.  29,  80.] 
f^'  18,  pr.  S§  1-6.  25,  §  7.    Contrast 
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affairs,  and  he  is  answerable  to  his  copartners  for  loss  mais% 
from  negligence.^    He  is  not  liable  for  loss  by  fire  or  robbery 
or  other  inevitable  accidents.^    The  acts  of  one  partner  are 
not  binding  on  the  rest,  if  he  act  without  authorilyor  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  partnership ;  but  where  there  is  no  such 
excess  of  power,  his  acts  on  account  of  the  partnership  bind 
the  whole  partners  for  profit  or  loss.    A  contract,  made  by 
a  partner  as  an  individual,  and  on  his  own  account,  cannot 
affect  the  partnership.     So,  if  a  partner  admit  another  peracm 
to  participate  in  his  share  of  the  profits,  this  stranger  does 
not  become  a  member  of  the  company  in  any  question  with 
the  other  partners,  nam  socii  mei  socitis,  sodus  meus  nan  edf 
If  one  of  the  partners  has  advanced  money,  or  entered  into 
some  engagement,  on  account  of  the  partnership,  and  tx 
which  it  is  bound  to  indemnify  him,  each  of  the  partnea 
must  contribute  to  the  indemnity  in  proportion  to  his  sbaie 
in  the  concern ;  and  if  any  of  them  become  insolvent^  the 
solvent  shareholders  must  make  up  the  deficiency  according 
to  their  respective  interests.* 
Dissoiu-         Partnership  is  dissolved  by  the  expiry  of  the  time  for  which 
^°°'         the  contract  was  made ;  by  mutual  consent  of  the  paities; 
by  one  of  the  partners  retiring,  especially  when  no  term  is 
fixed,  provided  this  is  not  done  fraudulently  or  in  a  way  to 
injure  the  others ;  *  and,  lastly,  by  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of 
any  of  the  partners.* 

II. — FRENCH    LAW. 

iHffeTeut  The  French  law  distinguishes  three  principal  kinds  of  corn- 
partner,  mercial  paiinerships.  (1st)  Partnership  en  nam  cdUdif  is 
Y^^,      that  which  is  carried  on  by  two  or  more  persons  under  i 

1  [Inst.  8.  25.  9.     Dig.  17.  2.  72  ;  eluded  from  any  share  of  the  pnrf**- 

13.  6.  6,  §  2.]  He  was  said— *  a  se  libeimre  vam^ 

t  [Dig.  17.  2.  53,  §  8.  68,  pr.  §  1.]  suos,  se  autem  ab  illia  non  libe»»-* 

»  Dig.  17.  2.  20.  Dig.  17.  2.  66,  §  8.] 

*  Dig.  17.  2.  [62,  §  16.]  67.  *  Inst  8.  26.  4-8.     [*SocietM«J- 

*  [A  partner  retiring  in  order  to  vitur  ex  pereonis,  ex  rebus,  ex  toIw- 
gain  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  tate,  ex  actione.'  Dig.  17.  2.  W»i 
copartners  continued  liable  for  the  lO.J 

losses  of  the  partnership,  but  was  ex- 
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social  firm,  each  partner  being  liable  for  the  whole  engage- 
ments of  the  company.  (2d)  Partnership  en  commandite  is 
that  which  is  contracted  between  one  or  more  partners  whose 
responsibility  is  unlimited,  and  one  or  more  persons  who  are 
merely  money-lenders,  and  are  not  liable  for  any  loss  beyond 
the  fiinds  lent  to  the  company.  The  responsible  partners 
only  can  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  (3d) 
Anonymous  partnership  {socUtS  anonyme)  is  that  which  has 
no  social  firm,  but  is  merely  distinguished  by  the  nature  of 
the  enterprise ;  it  can  only  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
Government;  the  management  is  conducted  by  the  agents 
of  the  company ;  the  shares  are  transferable,  and  the  holders' 
liability  for  loss  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  capital  in 
the  concern.  Besides  these  three  kinds  of  partnership,  the 
French  law  recognises  joint  adventures  between  two  or  more 
persons  for  participating  in  profit  and  loss  in  particular  en- 
terprises or  transactions,  which  are  regulated  by  agreement^  * 


III. — ENGLISH    AND   SCOTTISH   LAW. 

By  the  law  of  England,  a  private  partnership  of  two  orinEngiAnd 
more  persons  is  not  recognised  separately  from  the  partners  S^fJJpiff. 
of  which  it  is  composed.     In  an  action  at  common  law,  by  or  **®  p««». 
against  a  private  partnership,  all  the  partners  must  concur 
individually,  either  as  plaintifis  or  defendants.     But  joint- 

*Code  de  Commerce,  art.  18-50.  guarantee  fand  for  the  right  adnimi8< 

*  Betidai  the   partnerships  men-  tration  of  the  managers.    So  long  as 

tioned  in  the  text,  another  kind  was  they  are  managers  their  shares  are 

Mthoriied  by  a  law  of  28d  May  1868,  inalienable,  and  the  share  certificates 

pmnnlgrted  on  the  29th,  called  iS'oci^  are  stamped  with  a  declaration  that 

^RofemaahUiULivMUe.    This  part-  the  shares  are  inalienable,  and  are 

BQship  may  be  formed  without  the  deposited  in  the  safe  of  the  company. 

iQthori^  of  Qoremment.    The  liabil-  Within  a  fortnight  after  the  company 

xtj  of  the  partners  is  limited  to  their  is   constitated   the   managers  mnst 

^mktiX  in  the  concern,  and  they  can-  deposit  in  the  Record  Office  of  the 

^tii  be  ]e«  than  seven  in  number.  Tribunal  of  Commerce  a  copy  of  the 

"^ht  c^iital  cannot  exceed  20,000,000  deed  of  constitution,  and  a  list  of  the 

^^ncs.    The  managers  must  be  pro-  partners,   and  other  details,  which 

PHekofi  equally  of  a  twentieth  part  may  be  examined  by  the  public. 

^  the  capita],  and  that  capital  forms  a 
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stock  companies  are  usually  empowered  to  sue  and  be  sued 
by  their  public  officer,  who  may  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
company  as  distinct  from  the  individuals  composing  it^  In 
equity,  if  the  partners  be  numerous,  a  few  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  permitted  to  sue  and  be  sued  on  behalf  of  the  gene- 
ral body,  or  on  behalf  of  themselyes  and  other  partners  having 
a  common  interest  with  them  ;  but  all  partners  having  con- 
flicting interests  must  be  represented.* 
In  Scotland  In  Scotland,  a  private  partnership  is  deemed  a  sepanle 
rale  differ-  person  in  law,  capable  of  entering  into  contracts,  of  holding 
personal  property,  8md  carrying  on  legal  proceedings  by  its 
distinctive  name  or  firm.  When  the  company  firm  indndes 
the  name  of  one  or  more  partners,  as  John  Bruce  &  Ca,  the 
partnership  may  sue  or  be  sued  by  that  appeUation.  Bat  if 
the  firm  be  descriptive  merely,  as  the  Shotts  Iron  Company, 
it  is  necessary  that  three  at  least  of  the  partners,  described 
as  suing  or  being  sued  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  other 
partners,  should  be  joined  with  the  descriptive  firm.  To 
these  opposite  principles  in  the  laws  of  the  two  coontries 
many  important  practical  diflferences  may  be  traced. 
Bank-  When  a  partnership  becomes  bankrupt  in  England,  the 

™P^y-  joint  property  of  the  partnership,  as  well  as  the  separate  pro- 
perty of  each  partner,  vests  in  the  assignees ;  but  the  separate 
creditors  of  each  partner  must  be  first  paid  in  fall  befoie  his 
separate  property  can  be  applied  to  the  debts  of  the  part- 
nership. "  For  the  rule  as  to  the  application  of  joint  and 
separate  property  to.  the  payment  of  creditors,  is,  that  the 
joint  estate  should  be  applied  to  the  joint  debts ;  the  sepa- 
rate to  the  separate  debts  ;  and  the  surplus  of  each  redpio- 
cally  to  the  creditors  remaining  on  the  other."* 

In  Scotland,  the  partnership  estate  may  be  sequestrated 
and  applied  in  payment  of  the  creditors  of  the  company;  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be  ranked  as  creditors  for  the  balance 
impaid  on  the  private  estates  of  the  partners.* 

'  Lindley*8  Law  of  Partnership,  p.  »  Smith's  Merc  Law,  6th  ed.,  «4i 

720.    [3d  ed.  pp.  606  ct  seq,  &  899.]  [8th  ed.  607.] 

*  Lindloy's    Law    of   Partnership,  *  Bell's    Com.,    vol.    ii.    p.    6W. 

p.  776.     [3d  ed.  p.  961.]  [M'Uren's  ed.  549.] 
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As  to  joint-etock  companies  with  transferable  shares,  and  Joint-stock 
limited  liability  companies,  they  are  now  chiefly  regulated  ^^'"p*'"*^ 
by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  particiQarly  by  the  25  &  26  Vict. 
c.  89/  which  applies  both  to  England  and  Scotland.  Under 
that  statute,  which  takes  efiPect  from  2d  November  1862,  any 
seven  or  more  persons,  associated  for  any  lawful  purpose,  may, 
by  subscribing  their  names  to  a  memorandum  of  association, 
and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Act, 
form  an  incorporated  company,  with  or  without  limited  lia- 
bility.* The  liability  of  members  of  a  company  formed  imder 
the  Act  may  be  unlimited,  or  may,  according  to  the  memo- 
randum of  association,  be  limited  either  to  the  amount,  if 
any,  unpaid  on  the  shares  respectively  held  by  them,  or  to 
such  amount  as  they  may  respectively  undertake  by  the 
memorandum  of  association  to  contribute  to  the  assets  of 
the  company  in  the  event  of  its  being  wound  up.^ 

There  are  also  numerous  railway  companies,  and  other  pub- 
lic enterprises,  which  are  governed  by  special  statutes,  and 
certain  general  acts  incorporated  therewith. 

Sect,  4. — Mandate. 

Mandate*  is  a  contract  by  which  one  person  confides  the  Nature  of 
management  of  some  business  to  another,  who  imdertakes  to  ^^' 

perform  it  without  pay  or  reward.  He  who  gives  the  com- 
missbn  is  called  the  mandant,  and  he  who  undertakes  it  is 
called  the  mandatary.  It  is  essential  to  this  contract  that  it 
should  be  gratuitous,  because,  if  any  remuneration  is  given 
to  the  agent  for  his  services,  the  contract  is  not  mandate,  but 
locatio  operarum} 

Under  the  emperors,  when  honoraries  to  advocates  were 
authorised,  they  could  not  pursue  for  payment  by  the  actio 
mandaii;  the  magistrate  awarded  their  fees  esdtra  ordinem.^ 
Brokers,  who  intervened  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods 

*  Amended  by  80  &  31  Vict  c  181.     Rec.  2.  15.] 

1  25  &  26  Vict  c  89,  s.  6.  *  [Inst.  8.  26.  13.     Dig.  17.  1.  1, 

•  25  &  26  Vict  c.  89,  s.  7-10.  §  4.] 

»  Iiwt  8.  26.    Dig.  17.  1.    Cod.  4.         »  Dig.  50.  13.  1,  §  10. 
85.    [GaiuB,  8. 155-162.    PauL  Sent 
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m. 


and  similar  operations  (called  by  the  Bomans  frwmebd) 
were  allowed  a  premium  for  their  trouble.* 
How  con-       A  mandate  may  be  constituted  verbally,  or  by  letter,  and 
it  may  even  arise  rebiLS  ipsis  et  factis,  where  one  pennits 
another  to  transact  his  business  for  him.*     The  mandatary  ii 
not  bound  to  undertake  the  business ;  but  when  he  does  80» 
he  must  perform  it  in  terms  of  the  orders  given,  otherwise 
he  will  be  liable  for  the  consequences  of  his  n^lect    He  is 
answerable,  not  only  for  fraud  and  gross  negligence,  but  also 
for  slight  faults.' 
Powen  of       A  mandate  may  be  general  or  special^     When  a  mandataiy 
mandatary.  |^  intrusted  with  general  powers,  he  must  exercise  a  sonnd 
discretion  within  the  scope  of  his  employment.     If  his  orders 
are  special  and  limited,  he  must  strictly  follow  them. 

The  agent  who  is  employed  to  buy  an  estate  may  betto 
the  condition  of  the  person  who  employs  him,  but  cannot 
make  it  worse.  Thus  he  may  buy  for  a  lower  price  tlian 
what  he  was  empowered  to  give ;  but  if  he  buy  at  a  dearer 
rate,  he  cannot  recover  the  excess  fix)m  his  principal* 

While  the  mandatary  must  act  strictly  according  to  the 
orders  given  to  Iiim,  the  mandant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  boond 

1  Dig.  50.  14.     Maynz,  §  303.  formalities  that  thej  were  reguded 

'  [The  student  will,  of  course,  bear  as  contracts  juris  gentium, — GtiUi  8. 

in  mind  that  mandate  is  a  consensual  136.     Dig.  18.  1.  1,  §  2.] 

contract — i.e.  a  contract  entered  into  '  [This  liability  of  the  mandituy 

by  the  mere  interchange  of  consent  for  culpa  levis  forms  an  exception  to 

The  consent  of  the  parties  may  be  the   general    rule    that   those  vbo 

expressed  verbally,  or  committed  to  derive  no  benefit  from  a  traonetioB 

writing,  or  inferred  from    their  ac-  are  liable  for  culpa  kUa  only.    Dig- 

tions,  but  the  contract  must  be  care-  13.  6.  6,  §  2  ;  50.  17.  28  ;  17.  1.  8i 

fully  distinguished  from  obligations  §  10.     Cod.  4.  85.  11,  IS,  21.— Hw 

entered    into,   re,  verbis,  or    Uteris,  exception  was  probably  made  with  t 

In  one  sense  all  contracts  are  neces-  view  to  protect  the  mandant  agatnit 

sarily  consensual,  but  they  are  classed  any  abuse  by  the  mandataiy  of  thi 

under  different  heads  in  accordance  exuberant    trust    reposed   in  bin. 

with  the  different  modes  in  which  Modestinus,  however,  appears  to  hn 

the  consent   is  interchanged.      The  held  the  mandatary  liable  for  ^0^ 

'consensual  contracts,* par  excellence,  only.    Mos.  et  Rom.  LegnmColLlOL 

are  those  which  are  constituted  by  2.  3.] 

the  mere  fact  of  consent,  the  mode  of  *  [Dig.  8.  8.  1.] 

consenting  being  indifferent  and  in-  «  Inst  8.   26.  8.     [Dig.  17,  1.  i 

dependent  of  specific  forms;  and  it  4,  5.] 
was  owing  to  this  absence  of  Roman 
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to  ratify  what  was  done  by  the  agent  within  the  scope  of  his 
instractions,  and  to  reimburse  the  agent  for  all  advances  and 
expenses  properly  incurred  in  executing  the  commission.^ 
The  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the  contract  were 
enforced  by  the  actio  mandati  directa,  when  the  mandatary 
was  called  upon  to  account,  and  by  the  actio  contraria,  when 
indemnity  was  claimed  from  the  mandant. 

Every  mandate  is  revocable  at  pleasure ;   it  may  be  re-  How 
nounced  by  the  mandatary  while  things  are  entire ;  and  it  is  ^ntJdL 
terminated  by  the  death  of  either  party;*  but  if  the  man- 
datary, while  ignorant  of  the  death  of  his  principal,  does  any 
act  in  bona  fide  within  his  authority,  the  representatives  of 
the  principal  are  bound  by  what  is  so  done.* 

In  modem  times,  the  law  of  principal  and  agent  is  of  con-  Modem 
itant  application  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the  rights  and  ^*^' 
luties  which  belong  to  that  relation  are  very  important.  But 
in  mercantile  transactions  agents  are  generally  remunerated 
for  their  services.  For  this  reason  their  responsibility  for 
diligence  in  the  execution  of  the  business  intrusted  to  them, 
is  more  rigorously  enforced  than  in  the  case  of  a  gratuitous 
mandate.^  Still  the  law  of  England  distinctly  recognises  the 
principle  that  an  unremunerated  agent,  standing  in  the  same 
position  as  a  mandatary  in  the  Roman  law,  is  liable  for  ordi- 
nary diligence  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  he 
has  xmdertaken,  as  exemplified  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Coggs  V.  Bernard."  There  the  mandatary  undertook,  without 
pay,  to  carry  brandy  from  one  place  to  another,  and  managed 
the  carriage  so  negligently  that  one  of  the  pipes  was  staved. 
He  pleaded  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  cany  it  safely ;  but 
be  was  held  responsible,  on  the  groimd  that  this  was  implied, 
80  far  as  r^ards  ordinary  care.® 

^  [Dig:  17.  1.  10,  §§  9,  10.  12,  §  9.  'Morte  qooqne  ejus,  cui  mandatnm 

S7,  f  4.  66,  §  4. — As  to  loss  sustained  est,  si  is  integro  odhuc  mandato  de- 

by  tiie  mandataiy  see  Dig.  17.  1.  15.  cesserit,  solvitur  mandatum.'     Dig. 

to,  pr.  2e.  «  6,  7  J  47.  2.  61,  §  6.—  17. 1.  27,  §  8.] 

Tha  mandant,  being  a  party  benefited  '[Inst  8.   26.  9-11.     Dig.  17.  1. 

Vythe  transaction,  was  liable  foromnw  26,  pr.  §  1.  58.] 

ciiZ|Ns.    See  the  last  two  texts  cited.]  «  Code  Civil,  art  1992. 

*  ['Mandatum  re  Integra   domiui  ^  2  Lord  Raymond,  909. 

mofte  finitur.'      Cod.   4.   85.    15.—  >  Jones  on  Bailments  [3d  od.],  p.  58. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

OF  DONATIONS. 
I. — ROMAN   LAW. 

Among  the  pctcta  legUima  or  special  conventions  which  might 
be  enforced  by  action  by  the  new  Soman  law,  donation  was 
included.  Originally  it  was  subjected  to  many  lestiictions 
which  afterwards  disappeared.^ 
Nature  of  Donation  consists  in  one  person  giving  something  from 
ona  on.  g^j^Qj^Q[fj  elono,  and  without  any  antecedent  obligation,  to 
another  who  accepts  it  The  subject  of  the  gift  may  be  mov- 
able or  immovable  property,  or  anything  having  a  pecuniary 
value,  such  as  the  release  of  a  debt  To  constitute  donation 
there  must  be  an  animus  donandi  on  the  part  of  the  donor, 
and  acceptance  or  willingness  to  accept  on  the  part  of  the 
donee.  But  in  pure  and  simple  donations,  which  confer  a 
benefit  without  imposing  any  burden  on  the  donee,  acceptance 
may  generally  be  presumed  without  any  formal  act 

By  the  ancient  Roman  law  a  pactum  donaiiowU  gave  no 
right  to  the  donee  to  sue  for  performance  or  delivery  of  the 
subject^  If  the  convention  was  clothed  with  the  form  of 
stipulation  it  might  be  enforced ;  but  if  not,  the  donee  ac- 
quired no  right  to  the  thing  till  the  property  was  transferred 
to  him  by  actual  delivery. 

^  Inst.  2.  7.     Dig.  39.  5.    Cod.  8.  only,  which  could  not  be  enforced 

54-56.    [Nov.  52,  ch.  2 ;  162,  ch.  1.  by  an  action;  but  if  the  obligation 

See  also  Frag.  Vat  248-816.]  had  been  falElled,  any  daim  by  the 

*  [An  agreement  of  this  kind  was  debtor  foriestitntionconld  be  repelled 

originally  t^  pactum  juris  gentium,  by  an  exception  founded  on  the  agree- 

giying  rise  to  a  naturalis  obligcUio  ment    Dig.  2.  14.  7,  |  4.] 
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After  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  rigour  was  relaxed 
when  the  donation  was  between  ascendants  and  descendants, 
for  then  any  dear  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  donor  was 
sufficient  to  give  efiPect  to  the  gift.^  Justinian  went  much 
farther ;  he  allowed  the  donee  to  bring  an  action  for  deliveiy 
when  the  donor  declared  his  intention  to  give  a  thing,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  even  though  the  form  of  stipulation  had 
not  been  observed.'  The  donor,  however,  continued  proprie- 
tor till  delivery. 

The  Cincian  law  de  danis,  passed  in  the  year  of  Borne  550,  LexCfineia, 
prohibited  all  donations  beyond  a  certain  maximum,  the^°' 
amount  of  which  is  unknown.  It  also  prescribed  the  form 
in  which  donations  were  to  be  made  by  mancipation  and 
tradition.  But  certain  persons  nearly  connected  by  the  ties 
of  blood  were  exempted  from  these  restrictions.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  same  law  prohibited  advocates  from  accept- 
ing presents  for  pleading  causes ;  and  this  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Boman  writers.  In  later  times  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Cincian  law  entirely  disappeared.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  governors  of  provinces 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  presents  firom  persons  under 
their  jurisdiction.    One  prohibitory  law  on  this  subiect  con- 

*  [Wifh  the  disQM  of  mancipation  18. — Lastly,  in  478,  Zeno  dispensed 

and  other  changes  in  the  law,  the  with  the  requirement  that  the  deliyeiy 

Lex  GinciA  mentioned  in  the  next  of  the  donation  should  be  witnessed. 

paragraph  of  the  text  fell  into  desue-  Cod.  Just  8.  6i.  31.] 
tndsw     It  then    became  customary        *  [Justinian  ordained  that  the  ^oc- 

for  donors  to   bind   themselves   in  turn  de   donando  should  be  enforc- 

writin^  and  the  donation  was  some-  ible  by  action.    Cod.  8.  54.  85,  §  5. — 

timee  recorded  in  the  public  registers.  With  regard   to  donations  actually 

This  latter   custom  was   confirmed  made,  he  declared  them  valid  with- 

by  Constantius  Chlorus,  while  Con-  out  any  formality  when  the  sum  was 

stantine  (in   816)   rendered  it   im-  under  300  soUdi,  and  he  afterwards 

perative  that  donations   should  be  raised  the  limit  to  600  tolidi.    Cod. 

committed  to  writing  and  registered  8.  64.  84,  pr.  k  86,  §  3.] 
in  eveiy  case,    and  that  tradition        '  Frag.  Yat,  De  donationibus  ad 

Bhonld  take  place  in  pfesence  of  wit.  legem  Cinciam,  §  266-816.    Huschke, 

nesMS.     Frag.  Vat  266,  266*,  285,  Jurisprudentie  Antejustiniann  qn» 

297,  314.     Cod.  Theod.  3.  6.  1 ;  8  supersunt,  p.  674  et  aeq.    Ortolan, 

18.  a  — In  428,  Theodosius  II.  dia-  Inst  voL   ii  [8th  ed.  S8  566-676] 

pensed  with  the  judicial  registration  pp.  386  ei  uq,    [See  also  note  1, 

in  certain  cases.    Cod.  Theod.  3.  6.  wpraJ] 
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tains  an  exception  of  eatables  and  drinkables  for  a  few  days' 
consumption.^ 
f^ggigt^rod      Following  a  principle  which  had  been  adopted  in  some 
donations,  imperial  constitutions  from  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  Jnstimaa 
ordained  that  when  the  gift  exceeded  the  value  of  500  solidi, 
a  formal  act  stating  the  particulars  of  the  donation  should  be 
drawn  up  and  inscribed  in  a  public  roister.     To  this  ruk 
there  were  some  exceptions,  such  as  gifts  to  the  emperor,  the 
distribution  of  prize-money  by  the  military  tribunes,  sams 
given  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  and  donations  mortis  eatwL 
Donations  not  recorded  in  terms  of  this  law  were  not  wMy 
null,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  exceeded  the  prescribed  sun.' 
Revocable       "^^  *^®  Eoman  law  donations,  though  perfected  by  deliTeiy, 
foringrati-  were  revocable  by  the  donor  for  ingratitude  in  the  donee,  as 
for  instance  by  bis  threatening  the  life  or  offering  some  yio- 
lence  to  the  person  of  the  donor.'    When  the  donor  is  not  the 
true  owner  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  evicted  from  the  donee; 
but  in  that  case  no  recourse  lies  against  the  donor,  who  is 
only  liable  to  warrant  the  gift  against  his  own  future  deeds.* 
As  to  donations  between  husband  and  wife,  we  refer  to  what 
we  have  already  said  in  treating  of  the  law  of  marriage. 
Df„^^if,         Besidj^  donations  inter  vivos,  which  are  intended  to  take 
»»<^«        effect  during  the  life  of  the  donor,  there  is  another  kind  of 
donation  called  donatio  mortis  causa,  which  under  Justmiao's 
law  partakes  almost  wholly  of  the  character  of  a  legacy.' 
Such   a  gift,  being  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  is  not 
perfected  till  death ;  it  falls  by  the  predecease  of  the  done^ 
and  it  is  revocable  by  the  donor  at  any  time  during  his  life, 

^  Dig.  1.  18.  18.  Modestinus.  also  revocable  on  account  of  iognti' 

•  Ortolan,   Inst   vol.   iL   [8th  ed.  tude.     Frag.  Vat  272.     Cod.  8. 5i 

§  573],  p.  891.     [Notes  1   &  2,  p.  8.  Dig.  39.  6.  81,  §  1.  Cod.  8. 58.  7.- 

251.]  Justinian  declared  all  donations  ic^ 

>  Cod.  8.   56.  10.     [OriginaUy  no  cable  on  the  gronnd  of  ingratitodi  <• 

donations  were  revocable  except  (1)  the  part  of  the  donee.] 
those  made  by  a  patron  to  his  freed-         ^  [The  donor,  as  he  derives  no  ben* 

man,  which  were  revocable  when  the  efit  from  the  transaction,  is  liable  for 

freedman  was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  or  dolut^  and  culpa  lata  only.    Dig>  ^ 

when  children  were  afterwards  bom  5.  18,  §  8.    PauL  Sent  Rec  5.  U-  ^] 
to  the  patron,  and  (2)  those  made  by         &  Inst  2.  7.  1.     [Paul.  Sent  Bee. 

parents  to  their  children,  which  were  3.  7.     Dig.  89.  6.    Cod.  8.  57  ] 
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ivery  has  taken  place  or  not.  B7  a  constitution 
I  a  donation  mortis  causa,  whether  declared  orally 
ig,  required  to  be  made  in  presence  of  five  wit- 
.,  as  abeady  explained,  inscription  in  a  public 
J  not  necessary.^ 


II. — FBKNOH   LAW. 

iuliarities  of  the  French  law  r^arding  donations  French 
itly  interesting  to  deserve  notice  here.  (1)  Every  doMtSoJ^ 
ivas  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  contract  executed 
ies,  so  as  to  preserve  evidence  of  the  transaction.* 
a  who  has  no  descendants  or  ascendants  among  his 
ly  dispose  of  his  whole  estate  by  gifts  inter  vivos 
nentary  bequests ;  but  if  he  has  descendants  or 
he  can  only  so  dispose  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
ed  by  law,  and  varying,  according  to  the  state  of 
from  three-fourths  to  one-fourth  of  his  fortuna^ 
of  medicine,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  who  attend 
xing  the  malady  of  which  he  dies,  though  entitled 
imuneration  for  their  services,  can  take  no  benefit 
[ifts  or  bequests  made  by  the  patient  in  their 
ttg  the  course  of  that  illness.** 

,  4.  '  be  to  benefit  a  uniyersal  legatee,  and 
,  art.  981.  not  the  relations  of  the  testator. 
I>18*980.  The  preenmption  of  captation  is  so 
909.  absolute  and  inflexible,  that  no  proof 
uy  and  wholesome  mle  will  be  allowed  to  show  that  the  tes- 
ter in  England  or  Scot-  tator  had  such  superiority  of  mind 
sase  in  l^ese  countries  that  he  would  not  be  the  victim  of 
upon  its  own  special  it.  In  like  manner  it  is  irreleyant 
generally  giving  rise  to  plead  that  the  legacy  was  given, 
as  to  whether  there  not  on  account  of  services  rendered 
t/Uence  in  fact  The  or  cares  bestowed,  but  by  reason  of 
have  rigidly  enforced  friendship  and  relationship.  Even 
egacy  to  the  doctor  who  legacies  to  conjunct  persons,  such  as 
xitator  during  his  last  the  colleague  of  the  minister  of  reli- 
teen  declared  invalid,  gion,  or  the  partner  of  the  doctor  of 
he  doctor  was  a  rela-  the  testator,  are  void. — Lea  Code* 
Uity  of  the  legacy  will  AnrwUa  de  Sirey,  art.  909. 
hoogh  the  effect  would 
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OF  OBLIGATIONS  ARISING  FROM  QUASI-CONTRACrTS. 

Certain  engagements  are  fonned  by  implication  fiom  dr- 
cumstances,  without  express  agreement,  either  on  the  pait  d 
the  person  obliged,  or  of  the  person  to  whom  he  becomes 
bound. 

Quasi-contracts  are  constituted,  without  convention,  by  one 
of  the  parties  doing  something  that  by  its  nature  either  bindi 
him  to  the  other  party  or  the  other  party  to  him.^ 

Under  quasi-contracts  we  shall  take  as  examples  Nigoiw- 
'rum  gesiio,  Indebiti  solutio,  and  Jaetus  merewmncmsbtaidni 
causa,  though  this  enumeration  cannot  be  considered  as  com- 
pleta 

Sect,  1 . — Negotiomm  Oestio, 

Negottorum     When  a  person  spontaneously  assumed  the  management  of 

ftSu  ^    the  affairs  of  another  in  his  absence  and  without  any  mai- 

date,  this  was  called  negotiomm  gestio}    In  such  a  casetbe 

reciprocal  obligations  of  the  parties  are  very  similar  to  those 

which  arise  imder  the  contract  of  mandate.' 

Obligations     The  negottorum  gestor  is  bound  to  perform  any  act  which  be 

agent.        l^os  beguu,  as  if  he  held  a  proper  mandate,  unless  the  prin* 

cipal  shall  relieve  him.     Though  his  responsibility  may  wy 

^  [Inst.  3.  27.     Dig.  44.  7.  5,  pr.,  bo   obligation    towards  the  p0* 

§§  1,  2,  8.]  whose  affiin  he  managed,  ao^  ^ 

*  [Inst.  3.  27.  1.     Dig.  3.  5.    Cod.  latter  was  therefore  preclnM  6^ 

2.  19.]  rabing  an  action  against  him.  ^ 

*[l{,hovreYer,thonegotiorum gestor  8.  6.  4.   27,   §   1.  84.  44.    Orf.  * 

acted  animo  donandi,  he  contracted  19.  11,  12,  18,  16.] 
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Dg  to  drcumstftnoeSy  yet,  as  his  interference  is  spon- 
I,  he  is  generally  oUiged  to  use  exact  diligence ;  nor, 
Qg  to  Justinian,  will  it  snffice  to  show  that  he  has 
m1  the  same  care  which  he  usnally  does  in  his  own 
if  another  more  diligent  person  could  have  transacted 
dness  more  profitably  for  the  principal^  The  agent 
zicUy  account  for  his  management 

he  other  hand,  the  principal  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  Obiigationf 
'um  geskr  for  all  advances  and  expenses  properly  in-  dpai  ^"° 
on  his  account,  and  to  relieve  him  firom  the  engage- 
he  has  entered  into  in  the  course  of  his  administra- 


te/. 2.—IndaiU  Solutio. 

re  one»  through  error,  makes  payment  of  what  iainddnti 
3,  he  may  in  certain  circumstances  recover  it  by  an  fined. 
which  in  the  Soman  law  was  called  condictio  inddnti,^ 
f  a  l^acy  is  paid  under  a  testament  supposed  to  be 
)y  but  which  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  forged,  the 
who  has  received  the  money  may  be  compelled  to 
it 

he  obligation  to  restore  is  founded  solely  on  equity,  Ck>ndition8 
tion  does  not  lie,  if  the  sum  paid  was  due  in  equity  fo?^^ta- 
i  natural  obligation ;  because  in  such  a  case  there  is  ^^°' 
(  against  good  conscience  in  retaining  the  money. 
r  can  restitution  be  claimed,  if  he  who  made  the  pay- 
3iew  at  the  time  that  no  debt  was  due,  it  being  pre- 
vrhen  this  happens  that  donation  was  intended.^    Some 
mention  as  another  exception  to  the  rule,  the  case 
aioney  is  paid  in  consequence  of  a  transaction  or 

8.  27.  1.     [Dig.  8.  5.  18.  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest  than 

10. 17.  38w    Ood.  2.  19.  20.  that  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  he 

'erer,  the  negotiorwn  gestor  may  be  held  liable  for  ectsus^  as  well 

brad  solely  with  a  view  to  as  for  €mnis  culpa.    Dig.  8.  5.  6,  §  3. 

property  of  another  from  11.] 

g  iigory  or  dettmetion,  he  '  [Dig.  8.   5.   9.  10.  19,  §  4.  25. 

or  aUpa  UUa  only.    Dig.  8.  45,  pr.] 

-If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  '  [Dig.  12.  6.    Cod.  4.  5.] 

n  gttUrr  acts  rashly,  or  more  ^  Dig.  50.  17.  58. 
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compiomisa    But  when  a  sum  is  so  paid,  "  the  transadaon 
itself  creates  a  debt,  though  no  prior  debt  had  existed."^ 
Effect  of         Whether  money  paid  under  an  error  in  htw  can  be  lecovered 
Uw.'^         by  a  condictio  indebiti  is  a  question  which  has  given  liae 
to  much  controversy.    A  constitution  in  the  Code  seems  to 
deny  restitution  where  the  money  has  been  paid  under  an 
error  in  law, — "  Quum  quis  jus  ignorans  indebitam  pecuniam 
solvent,  cessat  repetitio.     Per  ignorantiam  enim  facti  tan- 
tum  repetitionem  indebiti  soluti  competere  tibi  notum  est"' 
Contro-      Founding  on  this  constitution  and  other  texts,  many  eminent 
]^y         jurists,  such  as  Cujas,  Donellus,  and  Voet,  maintain  that  no 
civilians,     actiou  lics  to  recover  money  paid  by  mistake  in  point  of  law* 
Other  authors,  among  whom  we  find  Vinnius,  XJlric  Haber, 
D'Aguesseau,  and  Mtihlenbruch,  are  of  opinion  that  restitn- 
tion  may  be  obtained  in  all  cases  of  error,  whether  it  be  an 
error  of  fact  or  an  error  of  law.    They  contend  that  as  cwi- 
dictio  indebiti  is  founded  on  equity,  it  can  only  be  excluded 
by  an  equitable  plea ;  that  in  the  whole  title  of  the  Digest 
which  treats  of  condictio  indebiti*  though  very  long,  restitu- 
tion is  never  confined  solely  to  an  error  in  fact^  or  denied  to 
an  error  in  law,  but  is  constantly  ascribed  to  error  simply, 
whether  the  payment  was  made  on  account  of  what  was  never 
due,  or  of  some  claim  which  could  not  be  enforced  by  reason 
of  a  perpetual  exception ;  and  that  some  passages  in  the  Code 
in  which  restitution  appears  to  be  denied  to  an  error  in  law, 
occur  in  rescripts  which  could  only  be  intended  to  apply  to 
cases  where  a  natural  obligation  existed,  so  as  to  afford  a  good 
ground  of  retention  in  equity.* 

In  a  learned  essay,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  ihiid 
volume  of  his  "  System,*'  Savigny  has  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  money  which  has  been  paid  by  mistake  in  matter 
of  law,  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  condictio  indMH,  miletf 
it  can  be  proved  that  such  ignorance  is  excusable,  and  not 

»  Ersk.   Pr.    3.   8.  17.     [See  also         *  Vinnius,  in  Inst  Com.,  lib.  S,  tit 

Notes  in  16th  ed.]  28,  Quest.  SeL,  lib.  1,  c.  47.    Ulric 

«  Cod.  1.  18.  10.  Huber,  Inst,  lib.  8,  tit  88.    A^Mg 

»  Voet  ad  Pand.  lib.  12,  tit  6,  §  7.  other  texts  Mtthlenbruch  fooDcU  on 

Pothier,  Traits  de  PAction  Condict  Dig.  50.  17.  206,  and  Dig.  W.  i  *• 

ludeb.  art.  3.    [2d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  782.]  See  also  Dig.  22.  6.  8. 

*  D.  12.  6. 
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the  result  of  gross  n^ligence.^  A  minor  was  entitled  to 
lestitution  against  the  consequences  of  an  error  in  law^  if  he 
sooght  relief  within  the  qvudrtennium  tUile,  but  not  after- 
warda'  In  some  exceptional  cases  restitution  could  be 
claimed  of  what  was  not  due,  even  when  pajrment  was  made 
with  full  knowledge — as,  for  instance,  in  gambling  debts  and 
donations  between  husband  and  wife.^ 

Of  this  famous  controversy  among  the  civilians  as  to  the  Modem 
effect  of  an  error  in  law,  the  framers  of  the  French  Code  were  Sw!^ 
well  aware ;  and  they  sanctioned  by  their  authority  the  doc- 
trine of  Vinnius  and  his  followers  by  adopting  this  general 
rule : — ^"  When  a  person  who,  by  error,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  debtor,  has  discharged  a  debt,  he  has  a  right  of  repetition 
against  the  creditor.  This  right,  however,  ceases  if  the 
creditor,  in  consequence  of  the  payment,  has  destroyed  his 
voucher  of  debt,  recourse  in  that  case  being  reserved  to  the 
person  who  has  paid  against  the  true  debtor."  *  Under  this 
role  of  the  French  Code  restitution  may  be  demanded  without 
distinction,  whether  the  pajrment  was  made  under  an  error  in 
facit  or  an  error  in  law.^  The  Austrian  Code  adopts  the  same 
doctiina*  The  Prussian  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  allows 
restitution  for  an  error  in  fact,  but  not  for  an  error  in  lawj 

In  England  the  law  appears  to  be  settled  upon  the  same  EngUdiMid 
footing,  as  explained  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  in  the  SS^ 
case  of  Wilson  v.  Sinclair.  "  When  a  person  pays  money 
under  mistake,  he  has  no  right  to  recover  that  money,  unless 
whore  it  was  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact.  If  he  pays  by  mis- 
take in  point  of  law,  there  was  at  one  time  a  little  doubt  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that  he  has  no  right 
to  leoover  it  back  again." 

In  Scotland  an  opinion  prevailed,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
oeived  effect  in  several  instances,  that  restitution  could  be 
demanded,  even  where  the  payment  was  made  under  an  error 
in  law.    But  this  doctrine  has  been  discredited,  if  not  over- 

*  Sttrigny,  Syitem,  yoL  m,  app.  8,         *  Code  Civil,  art.  1377. 

•eet  86.  ^  Pailliet,  Manuel  de  Droit  Fren- 

*  Cod.  2.  88.  2.  9ai8,  8th  cd.,  p.  358. 

*  Haynz,  f  369.  [Cod.  3.  43.  1,         *  Sayigny,  vol  ill.  app.  8,  sect  41. 
8  8.     Dig.  24.  1.  6.1  7  Ibid. 

R 
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turned,  by  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
some  recent  cases.^* 


Sect.  3. — Lex  Bhodia  de  Jadu. 

Rnies  of  To  thoso  who  Suffer  by  loss  of  goods  voluntarily  thrown 
tiwf^OT*  overboard  at  sea  for  the  common  benefit,  recompense  is  due 
Ion.  quasi  ex  contractu.    By  the  lex  Bhodia  de  jaetu,  which  was 

adopted  by  the  Bomans  and  other  commercial  nations,  the 
owners  of  the  ship  and  goods  saved  are  obliged  to  contribute 
for  the  relief  of  those  whose  property  has  been  sacrificed,  so 
that  all  concerned  may  bear  their  just  shares  of  the  loss.'  To 
found  this  claim  for  contribution  it  is  essential — (1st)  Hut 
some  part  of  the  cargo  or  of  the  ship,  such  as  the  masts  or 
rigging,  should  have  been  voluntarily  sacrificed  for  the  com- 
mon safety ;  and — (2d)  that  the  sacrifice  so  made  shall  ha^e 
been  effectual  in  preserving  the  property  of  those  concerned. 
If,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  jettison,  the  ship  pensh  in 
the  storm,  no  contribution  will  be  dua  Among  the  parties 
bound  to  contribute  to  repair  the  loss,  each  is  only  liable 
rateably  for  his  own  share,  and  not  for  what  is  due  by  tbe 
rest." 

^  WiUon   V.    Sinclair,    7th    Dec.  opinions  delivered  in  the  Hoq»  of 

1830,  4  Wilson  k  Shaw's  App.  Gases,  Lords  did  not  exclude  restitatifla  oi 

898.    Dixon  v.  Monkland  Canal  Co.,  the  ground  of  error  in  law  in  lone 

17th  Sep.  1831,  6  WU.  k  Sh.  App.  cases.    [See  also  Meroer  «.  Anitn- 

Cases,  445.  ther,  6th  Mar.  1871,  9  M'P.  fl8; 

*  In  the  case  of  Dickson  v.  Halbert,  25th  Apr.  1872, 10  MT.  (H.  L)  S9.] 
17th  Feb.   1854  (16  Dunlop,  586),         «  Dig.  14.  2. 
three  judges  of  the  First  Division  of        »  Dig.  14.  2.  2,  §  6. 
the  Court  of  Session  held  tliat  those 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


OV  OBUOATIONS  EX  DELICTO  AND  QUASI  EX  DELICTO.    • 

Oblioationb  arising  in  consequence  of  an  unlawful  act  are 
divided  into  obligations  ex  delicto^  and  quasi  ex  delicto} 
Delicts  are  offences  wilfully  committed  in  violation  of  law. 
A  quasi-delict  arises  in  certain  cases  when  the  law  holds 
a  man  personally  responsible  for  injurious  acts  committed 
without  n^ligence  or  unlawful  intention  on  his  part.^ 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  every  wrongful  act  which 
causes  damage  to  another,  obliges  the  wrong-doer  to  make 
reparation.  This  responsibility  extends  to  damage  arising 
not  only  bom,  positive  acts,  but  also  from  negligence  or  im- 
prudence. Persons  having  authority,  by  permitting  or  giving 
orders  for  an  unlawful  act,  are  bound  to  give  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  thereby  occasioned.  So  also,  the  owners  are  re- 
sponsible for  damage  done,  through  their  fault,  by  animals 
belonging  to  them.  In  criminal  law,  every  offender  must 
bear  his  own  punishment;  but,  as  regards  civil  reparation, 
when  several  persons  have  committed  an  offence,  they  are 
liable*  singvli  in  eolidvm — i.e.,  each  for  the  whole  damage, 
without  the  benefit  of  division.^ 

The  rights  arising  from   private  delicts  are  treated  in  Rights 
Justinian's  Institutes  under  four  heads:  Furtum,  Rapina,^^^^ 
Damnum,  et  Injuria. 

^  [Qaius,  8.  182-225.     Inst.  4.  1-4.  p.  184.    [8d  ed.  ii  946.] 
Dig.  47.    Cod.  6.  2 ;  9.  82-89.]  «  [But  as  soon  as  one  of  the  offend- 

*  [Inst.  4.  5.      Dig.  44.  7.  5,  §§  era  has  paid  the  amount  the  others 

4-6.]  are  released.]    Dig.  4.  2.  14,  §  15. 

s  Austin's  Jurispradence,  vol.  iii.  Cod.  4.  8. 1.   [Dig.  9.  8.  1,  $  10.2.  8.] 
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Theft  and  Fwriwm,}  OT  theft,  is  the  felonious  taking  and  canying 
robbery,  ^^^y  ^j  ^^  property  of  another  for  the  sake  of  gain.  To 
constitute  theft,  the  taking  must  appear  to  be  with  intent  to 
steal  By  the  civil  law  a  man  might  steal  what  was  his  own, 
by  taking  it  from  the  lawful  possession  of  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  a  creditor.' 

Theft  was  divided  into  manifest  and  not  manifest'  When 
the  thief  was  taken  in  the  act,  or  near  the  spot,  with  the 
stolen  property  in  his  possession,  this  was  furtvjm  mani- 
festum  ;  and  in  such  a  case  he  was  liable  to  restore  fourfold 
the  value  of  the  article  stolen  to  the  owner.  When  the  thief 
was  not  so  taken,  the  act  was  called  riec  manifestiym,  and  the 
penalty  was  limited  to  double  the  value.^  All  the  ancient 
distinctions  of  theft,  as  conceptum,  oblatum,  prohibitum,  and 
nan  exhibitumiy  were  abrogated  before  the  time  of  Justinian.' 
Rapina,  or  robbery,  is  theft  of  movables,  committed  with 
violence  against  the  person.*  The  penalty  was  fourfold  restitu- 
tion, which  included  the  thing  itself,  if  the  action  was  brought 
within  the  year ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  simple  resti- 
tution or  indemnity  could  alone  be  claimed.^ 
Damnvmei  Damnum  injuria  dcUv/m  is  the  damage  sustained  from  the 
tnjuna.  wrongM  destruction  of,  or  injury  to,  property.®  It  has  refer- 
ence to  patrimonial  loss,  for  which  redress  was  given  by  the 
Aquilian  law.    This  law  consists  of  three  chapters,  the  first 

^  [Gains,  3.  183-208.     PauL  Sent.  ^  [Justinian,  with  some  apparent 

Rec.  2.  31.      Mos.  et  Roul  Legnm  inconsistency,  decided  that  the  fiud- 

Coll.  7.     Inst.   4.    1.     Dig.   47.   2.  rupLum    should   include   the  thiog 

Cod.  6.  2.  ]  stolen,  so  that  the  robber  incurred  the 


«  [Gains,  3.  200,  204.     Inst  4.  1.  l>ana<rtpKonly,  while  the  yitri 

10,  14.     Dig.  47.  2.  19,  §  5.  20,  pr.,  feaUa  incurred  the  pcma  quadnpH. 

S  1.  53,  §  4.]  In  the  time  of  GaiuB  it  had  been  db- 

'  [Inst.  4.  1.  5.]  settled  whether  the  ^uadng^  in 

^  [In  addition  to  the  pcsna  quad'  the  case  of  robbery  should  or  should 

rupli  or  pcma  dupli,  the  thing  stolen,  not  include  the  rei  permeutio,   Qtina, 

or  its  value,  could  also  be  recovered  4.  8. — The  vi$  of  which  the  cffendff 

by  the  owner  by  the  condictio  furtiva.  had  been  guilty  might,  however,  ilw 

Gains,  4.  4.]  be  punished  by  the  'Lex  Juliiden 

^  [Inst.  4.  1.  4.    These  distinctions,  publica  vel  privata.'    Inst  4. 18. 8. 

however,  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Dig.  48.  6  ft  7.    Cod.  9.  12.] 
Gains :  8.  186-192.]  «  [Gains,  8.  210-219.      Inst  4.  3. 

•  [Gains,  3.  209.    Inst  4.  2.    Dig.  Dig.  9.  2.     Cod.  8.  36.] 
47.  8.    Cod.  9.  33.] 
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of  which  provided  that  if  any  person  wrongfully  killed  the 
slave  or  cattle  of  another,  the  offender  should  be  bound  to 
pay  the  highest  price  for  which  the  slave  or  animal  could 
have  been  sold  during  the  previous  year.  The  second  chapter 
of  this  law  was  in  disuse  in  Justinian's  time,^  but  an  explana- 
tion of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains.*  The 
third  chapter  comprehended  all  damage  done  to  every  kind 
of  property,  animate  or  inanimate,  except  the  killing  of  slaves 
and  cattle 

Under  the  Aquilian  law,  every  man  was  responsible  for 
damage  done  by  his  fault  or  negligence,  as  well  as  for  damage 
done  by  fraud  or  design.'  But  if  the  damage  arose  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right,  as  killing  a  slave  in  self-defence,  or  from 
some  inevitable  accident,  without  blame,  no  claim  for  repara- 
tion could  be  maintained.^ 

If  any  one  exercised  a  profession  or  trade  without  being 
properly  qualified  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  for  all  damage  which 
his  want  of  skill  or  knowledge  might  occasion.  Thus  a 
medical  man  was  held  answerable,  under  the  Aquilian  law, 
if  he  occasioned  the  death  of  a  slave  by  an  unskilful  opera- 
tion, or  an  improper  administration  of  medicine.^ 

Finally,  among  delicts  was  reckoned  what  the  Romans 
called  injuria,^  (Generally  this  means  omne  quod  non  jure 
JU;  but  when  used  in  a  specific  sense,  it  had  reference  to 
an  injury  done  to  the  person,  or  reputation,  as  in  the  case 
of  assault  or  slander. 

1  [Inst  4.  a  12.    Dig.  9.  2.  27,  §  4.]  who  denied  fault  were  liable  to  pay 

'  GaiQB,  8.  216,  216.  double  the  amount  sued  for.     Gains, 

»  [The  Lex  Aquilia  originally  af-  8.  216.     Dig.  9.  2.  2,  §  1.— It  should 

forded  reparation  for  ii^uries  done  also  be  observed  that  the  slightest 

corport  eorpori  only,  i.e.,  for  those  fault  of  a  positiTe  character  rendered 

inflicted  directly  by  the  wrong-doer  the  defendant  liable,  but  a  mere  fault 

on  the  property  of  the  plaintiff ;  but  of  omission  was  held  insufficient  Dig. 

its  provisions  were  afterwards  equit-  9.  2.  44,  pr. ;  7.  1.  13,  §  2.] 

ahly  extended  to  cases  of  injury  done  ^  [Inst.  4.  3.  8,  4,  5,  16.    Dig.  9. 

eorpori   9ed   ncn  eorpore,    or    those  2.  11,  pr.  ;  52,  §  4 ;  67.] 

caused  indirectly  by  the  fault  of  the  '  [Inst.  4.  8.  7.    Dig.  9.  2.  7,  §  8. 

defendant,   either  to  the  owner  of  8;  60.  17.  182.] 

the  property  iignred,  or  to  any  one  *  [Gaius,  3.  220-226.     Paul.  Sent, 

having  an  interest  in  it.    Inst  4.  3.  Rec.   6.  4.     Mos.   et  Rom.   Legum 

16.     Dig.  9.  2.  11,  |§  8,  10;  12 ;  17,  Coll.  2.     Inst  4.   4.     Dig.  47.   10. 

pr.  ;  61,  pr.    Gains,  8.  219,— Those  Cod.  9.  86.] 
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Quasi' 
deUcts. 


Damage 
done  by 
slaves  and 


Injoiies  were  divided  into  real  and  verbal  The  Ptsstoiian 
law  softened  the  rigour  of  the  Twelve  Tables,^  and  allowed 
the  injured  person  to  recover  such  compensation  as  the  natme 
of  the  case  required.^  In  an  action  for  libel  or  slander,  the 
truth  of  the  all^ation  might  be  pleaded  in  justification,  at 
least  in  those  cases  where  the  public  was  interested  in  the 
exposure.^  It  was  optional  for  the  injured  person  to  proceed 
against  the  offender  either  civilly  or  criminally.^  Not  only 
the  perpetrator  of  the  injury,  but  he  who  counselled  it,  mi^t 
be  prosecuted.^  In  all  cases  it  was  necessary  to  show  that 
the  act  had  been  done  maliciously,^  and  if  it  was  accompanied 
by  any  peculiar  circumstances  of  aggravation,  the  damages 
awarded  were  proportionally  increased.^ 

A  quasi-delict®  has  been  defined,  ''An  incident  by  which 
damage  is  done  to  the  obligee  (though  without  the  n^Ugenoe 
or  intention  of  the  obliger),  and  for  which  damage  the  obliger 
is  boimd  to  make  satisfaction."  ® 

If  anything  was  thrown  from  the  windows  of  a  house  near 
a  public  thoroughfare,  so  as  to  injure  any  one  by  its  fiall,  the 
inhabitant  or  occupier  was,  by  the  Soman  law,  boimd  to 
repair  the  damage,  though  it  might  have  been  done  without 
his  knowledge  by  his  family  or  servants,  or  even  by  a 
stranger.^^  This  affords  an  illustration  of  liability  aiisiDg 
qwisi  ex  delicto. 

In  like  manner,  when  damage  was  done  to  any  person  by 
a  slave  or  an  animal,  the  owner  might  in  certain  dicum- 
stances  be  liable  for  the  loss,  though  the  mischief  was  done 
without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  will ;  but  in  such  a 
case,  if  no  fault  was  directly  imputable  to  the  owner,  he  was 
entitled  to  free  himself  from  all  responsibility  by  abandoning 

^  [The  ancient  lex  talionia  and  the 
fixed  scale  of  pecuniary  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  Twelve  Tables  soon  fell 
into  desuetude.  Gains,  3.  223.  Inst 
4.  4.  7.    Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  ColL  2.  5.] 

«  [Gains,  3.  224.] 

»  Dig.  47. 10. 18,  pr.    Cod.  9.  86.  6. 

*  [This  option  was  given  by  the 
Lex  Cornelia.  Dig.  47.  10.  5.  6.  7, 
§  1 ;  48.  2.  12.  §  4.] 

•  [Inst.  4.  4.  n.  Dig.  47.  10.  11, 
pf.,8§8-6.  15,  §§8,  10.1 


^  [There  must  be  an 
jtmancU,  actual  or  conrtraetiTe,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.  Dig.  47. 
10.  8.] 

'  Inst.  4.  4.  9.  [Gftina,  8.  S85. 
PauL  Sent  Rec  5.  4.  10.  Dig.  47. 
10.  7  (from  §  2),  8,  &  9.] 

»  [Inst.  4.  6.] 

*  Austin's  Jurispmdence,  yoL  liL 
p.  184.  [8d  ed.  ii.  945.]  aagfaorn  il 
Taylor,  27th  Feb.  1856,  18  D.  664. 

w  Inst  4.  5. 1.    [Dig.  9.  8.] 
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the  offending  slave  or  animal  to  the  person  injured,  which 
was  called  noxos  dare,^  Though  these  noxal  actions  are  not 
classed  by  Justinian  under  the  title  of  obligations  quasi  ex 
ddietOf  jet,  in  principle,  they  evidently  fall  within  that  cate- 
gory.' All  animals  ferce  naturw,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  and 
bears,  must  be  kept  in  a  secure  place  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  mischief ;  but  the  same  vigilance  is  not  required  in  the 
case  of  animals  mansuetce  nattirof,  the  presumption  being,  that 
no  harm  will  arise  in  leaving  them  at  large,  unless  they  are 
known  to  be  vicious  or  dangerous.^ 

So  where  a  foxhoimd  destroyed  eighteen  sheep  belonging 
to  a  fEmner,  it  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  an 
appeal  from  Scotland,  that  the  owner  of  the  dog  was  not 
liable  for  the  loss,  there  being  no  evidence  necessarily  show- 
ing either  knowledge  of  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  dog 
or  want  of  due  care  in  keeping  him ;  and  it  was  observed 
that,  both  according  to  the  English  and  the  Scotch  law,  "  the 
ctdpa  or  negligence  of  the  owner  is  the  foimdation  on  which 
the  right  of  action  against  him  rests/'  *  This  decision,  how- 
ever, was  modified  hy  the  Act  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  100,  appli- 
cable to  Scotland,  which  declares  that  "in  any  action  brought 
against  the  owner  of  a  dog  for  damages  in  consequence  of 
injury  done  by  such  dog  to  any  sheep  or  cattle,  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  for  the  pursuer  to  prove  a  previous  propensity 
in  such  dog  to  injure  sheep  or  cattle."  "The  occupier  of 
any  house  or  place  or  premises  in  which  any  dog  which  has 
ixyured  any  sheep  or  cattle  has  been  usually  kept  or  permitted 
to  live  or  remain  at  the  time  of  such  injury,  shall  be  liable  as 
the  owner  of  such  dog,  unless  the  said  occupier  can  prove  that 
he  was  not  the  owner  of  such  dog  at  the  time  the  injury  com- 
plained of  was  committed,  and  that  such  dog  was  kept  or 
permitted  to  live  or  remain  in  the  said  house  or  place  or 
premises  without  his  sanction  or  knowledge." 

*  Inft  4.  S  *  9.    [Dig.  9.  4.]  judex  qui  litem  suam  faeU,    Dig.  4. 

■  HaxeioU,  i  150.  9 ;  6.  1.  15  ;  44.  7.  5,  §§  4-6.    Gains, 

'  [To  the  afaNDTe  inatances  of  quasi-  4.  52.    Inst  4.  5,  pr.] 
delicto  most  be  added  two  others :        *  Fleeming  v.  Orr,  8d  Apr.  1855, 

▼12.  the qiutfl-delict  imputed  to  nauto,  18  D.  (H.  L.)  21,  2  Macq.,  pp.  14,- 

eauponetf  et  Mtabularii,  when  goods  in-  23.   See  also  May  v.  Burdett,  2d  June 

trusted  to  them  were  stolen  from  their  1846,  9  Q.  B.  101. 
custody;  and  that  imputed  to  the 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


ON  TUB  TRANSFER  OP  OBLIGATIONS. 


Bt  the  Boman  law  the  rights  as  well  as  the  engagement  re- 
sulting from  an  obligation,  passed  to  the  heirs  of  the  creditor 
and  debtor  respectively,  on  the  principle  of  representation ; 
but,  by  a  subtlety  of  the  law,  the  right  of  the  creditor  was 
considered  to  be  inherent  in  his  person,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  directly  transferred  by  him  to  a  third  person  without  the 
nof  debtor's  consent^  Thus,  the  creditor  who  wished  to  make 
over  the  profit  of  an  obligation  to  another,  could  only  do  so 
by  giving  him  a  mandate  to  raise  an  action  for  the  claim,  and 
retain  what  was  recovered  for  his  own  benefit  This  was 
called  mandare  or  cedere  actionem.  The  mandatary,  after 
having  obtained  execution  on  the  judgment,  applied  the 
amount  for  his  own  benefit,  and  was  therefore  called  procu- 
rator in  rem  suam.  In  this  way  claims  arising  imder  obliga- 
tions might  be  transferred  to  a  third  person  in  virtue  of  sale, 
exchange,  donation,  or  any  other  title.    He  who  made  over 

^  [Gains,  2.   88,  89  ;  4.  86.    Dig.  termed  by  the  commentaton  *  vrndic- 

18.  4.    Cod.  i.  89. — It  must  of  course  tarn  spiranta/  or  thoM  raised  for  the 

be  borne  in  mind  that  varioos  rights  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for 

were  incapable  of  transference.     Thus  a  personal  affit>nt  rather  than  pecu. 

the  proprietor  of  a  dominant  tene-  niary  compensation.    So,  too,  the  ac- 

ment  could  not  cede  his  right  of  ser-  iiones  populares,  or  penal  actionB»  woe 

vitude  to  any  third  person  apart  from  intransmissible.     Gains,  4.  lld-118. 

the  property  to  which  the  servitude  Inst.  4.  12.    Dig.  37.  6.  2,  |  4 ;  47. 

belonged.     Other   rights  were    con-  10.   28;    47.  23.  7.— On   the  other 

sidered  to  be  strictly  personal,  and  hand  all  actions  were  transmianble  to 

were  therefore  neither  transferable  to  and  against  heirs  after  litiscontestsp 

an  assignee  nor  transmissible  to  or  tion.    Dig.  44.  7.  26.  68,} 
against  heirs.     Such  were  the  actions 
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the  obligation  to  another  was  called  cedena  ;  and  he  who  re- 
ceived it  was  called  cessionarius  or  procurator  in  rem  suam. 

The  effects  of  the  transfer  are  such  as  naturally  arise  from  Effectoof 
the  transaction : —  t»Mf«r. 

1.  The  claim  of  the  cedent  is  transferred  to  the  assignee 
with  all  accessory  rights  and  privileges  thereto  belonging.^ 

2.  The  assignee  is  liable  to  all  exceptions  which  would 
have  been  competent  to  the  debtor  against  the  cedent,  and 
also  to  all  exceptions  personal  to  himself,  because  he  is 
procurator  tn  rem  9uam} 

3.  The  cedent  generally  guarantees  the  existence  of  the 
debt  assigned,  but  not  the  solvency  of  the  debtor.' 

To  prevent  speculators  from  purchasing  debts  at  low  Anastadan 
prices,  and  exposing  debtors  to  vexatious  prosecutions,  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  ordained  that  the  assignee  should  not 
be  entitled  to  exact  from  the  debtor  more  than  he  himself 
had  paid  to  acquire  the  debt,  with  interest.  This  rule  was 
adopted  and  confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian.^ 
Hie  Anastasian  law  applied  only  to  assignments  that  were 
onerous,  not  gratuitous ;  but  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
goise  a  transaction  which  was  onerous  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  representing  it  as  gratuitous,  the  debtor  was  entitled  to 
plead  the  benefit  of  the  law.  It  was  limited  to  obligations 
for  payment  of  money  or  delivery  of  fungibles — ^that  is, 
goods  which  are  valued  according  to  number,  weight,  or 
meaaore,  as  com,  money,  wine.  Where  the  subject  of  the 
obligation  is  a  thing  of  a  given  class,  the  thing  is  said  to  be 
fungible — that  is,  the  delivery  of  any  object  which  answers 
to  the  generic  description  will  satisfy  the  obligation — tn  genere 
suo  fundionem  recipiunt    A  thing  to  be  delivered  in  specie 

1  [Dig.  18.  4.  2,  pr.  6.  28.]  22.  1.  17.  6  ;  49.  14.  6.] 
>  [Dig.  44.   4.   4,  §  18.— On    the        >  [If  the  transfer  was  gnttnitoas, 

other  hand  the  assignee  conld  not  the  cedent  was  liable  for  dohu  only. 

in  tiio  prosecntion  of  his  claim  avail  Dig.  89.  5.  18,  §  8.'-If  the  transfer 

hirnadf  of  any  priyileges  personal  to  was  onerous,  tiie  cedent  goaranteed 

himself  which  would  render  the  ob-  the  existence  of  a  nomen  vencm,  but 

Hyrimi  of  the  debtor  more  burden-  not  of  a  nomen  honum.    Dig.  18.  4. 

Oomp.    Dig.  44.   88.  —This  4.  5  ;  21.  2.  74,  §  8.] 


mk,  however,  did  not  hold  in  the        «  OmL  4.  85.  22,  28. 
ease  of  oesiioiis  made  to  the  fisc.    Dig. 
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18  not  a  f  angible.  A  thing  merely  determined  by  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs  is  styled  a  gemLs,  as  a  bushel  of  com, 
a  pound  of  gold,  and  so  on.^ 


^  Mackeldey,  §  869-874.  Maynz, 
§  272-4.  [Dig.  12. 1.  2,  §  1.]  In  the 
Roman  law  fongiblee  were  taken  to 
mean  rw  quapcfndert^  wmMro  9i  ma^ 
nura  consUuU;  and,  though  the  term 
is  said  to  be  unknown  in  England,  it 


is  adopted  in  the  same  sense  by  French 
and  Scottish  lawyers.  S  DeiuBit» 
449.  1  BeU's  Ck»m.,  p.  255,  note 
[ICLaren's  ed.  p.  275].  [The  word 
was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  16th 
oentoiy  by  the  German  jorist  Zase.] 


I 
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CHAPTER    IX- 


EXTINCnOK  OF  OBUGATIONa 

moNB  are  extingaislied  by  actual  falfilment  of  the 
3nent,  as  by  payment  or  performance ;  by  virtual  ful- 
t,  as  by  compensation,  novation,  confasion ;  by  accep- 
Q  or  dischaige;  and  by  prescription  arising  from  the 
of  time,  which  is  considered  under  a  separate  head.^ 

Sect,  1. — Pajfment  or  Prestation. 

B  is  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  extinguishing  an  obli- 
^  The  term  solutio  imports  every  satisfaction  of  an 
sment,  whatever  its  nature  may  be.'  The  creditor  is 
rand  to  accept  of  pajrment  by  instalments,  or  of  any- 
short  of  proper  payment  at  the  time  and  place  agreed 

B  not  material  by  whom  the  payment  is  made,  whether  Payment 
e  debtor  himself  or  by  another  for  him;  for  a  debtor  any  onZ 
les  free  from  his  debt  when  another  has  paid  it,  either 
or  without  his  knowledge,  or  even  against  his  wilL'^ 
!ii8  doctrine  does  not  apply  so  absolutely  to  obligations 
dum  prcdstandum.     In  some  cases  of  that  description 

im,  8.  168-181.  Inst  a  29.]  46.  3.  55.] 

im,  8.  168.    Inst  8.  29,  pr.  «  [Dig.  22.  1.  41,  §  1.— The  pnetor 

.  8.    Cod.  8.  43.]  might,  however,  in  certain  cases  com- 

;.  50. 16.  176.    [The  payment  pel  the  creditor  to  accept  a  partial 

atioii  must  of  course  be  made  payment    Dig.  12.  1.  21.] 

d^bUnr  with  the  intention  of  •  Inst  a  29,  pr.    [Dig.  46.  1.  66  ; 

khisg  the  obligation.     Dig.  46.  8.  53.] 
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where  skill  and  ability  are  relied  on,  the  creditor  has  an 
interest  to  insist  that  the  contract  shall  be  performed  by  the 
person  specified,  and  may  therefore  object  to  accept  perform- 
ance from  any  other.^    In  order  to  be  effectual,  the  payment 
must  be  made  to  the  true  creditor,  or  to  some  one  duly  autho- 
rised by  him  to  receive  it* 
indeflnito       Where  several  debts  were  due,  the  debtor  in  making  the 
paymwiti.  pi^yme^i;  might  appropriate  it  to  any  one  he  pleased.     If  no 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  debtor,  the  creditor,  by  the 
Boman  law,  was  bound  to  apply  it  as  the  debtor  himself 
would  have  done,  and,  consequently,  to  that  debt  which  bore 
hardest  upon  him.'    A  different  rule  is  followed  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  the  creditor  being  generally  entitled 
to  apply  such  indefinite  payment  in  the  manner  most  favour- 
able to  himself — as,  for  instance,  to  the  debt  least  secured— 
unless  there  be  some  other  debt,  which,  if  left  unsatisfied, 
would  expose  the  debtor  to  a  rigorous  forfeiture.^    If  princi- 
pal and  interest  be  due,  the  payment  should  be  imputed  first 
to  the  interest,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  principal* 
Perform-         When  performance  has  become  impossible  without  any 
^MiWo!     f*^^  of  *^®  debtor — as,  for  instance,  where  tlie  engagement 
relates  to  a  specific  subject  which  has  perished  by  imavoid- 
able  accident — the  obligation  is  extinguished.    But  if  the 
impossibility  to  fulfil  the  engagement  has  been  caused  by 
the  fault  of  the  debtor,  he  will  be  liable  in  damages  to  the 
creditor.* 

When  the  debtor  failed  to  pay,  the  creditors,  after  obtain- 
ing judgment,  were  entitled  to  proceed  with  execution  both 
against  his  person  and  his  property  in  the  manner  afterwards 
explained. 

1  Dig.  46.  8.  31.     Code  avil,  1237.  8.  68,  pr.] 

«  [If    the   creditor   had,   without        »  Dig.  46.  3.  1. 

the  debtor's  knowledge,  revoked  the         *  Roscoe's   Digest  of  the  Law  ot 

power  of  his  mandatary  to  act  in  his  Evidence,  p.  470.    [18th  ed.  p.  669.] 

behalf,  payment  to    the  mandatary  Ersk.  8.  4.  2. 

would  release  the  debtor.     Dig.  46.         b  Cod.  8.  48.  1.     Code  Civil,  art. 

8.  12,  §§  2,  4.  84,  §  8.  88,  §  1.— A  1268-6. 

debtor  might  even  be  liberated    by        •  [The  debtor  mustict  u  a  «dili- 

a   band  fide  payment   to   an  unau-  gens  paterfamilias.'    Dig.  46.  1.  137, 

thorised  negotiorum  gctlor.     Dig.  46.  §§  2,  3.1 
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Sect.  2. — Compensation. 

Compensation^  is  the  reciprocal  extinction  of  debts  between  Natnn  or 
two  persons,  each  of  whom  is  indebted  to  the  other, — Cowr  SSa?*°*^ 
pensatio  ed  debiti  et  crediti  inter  se  contribution    If  the  debts 
to  be  compensated  are  unequal,  the  lesser  obligation  is  ex- 
tinguished and  the  greater  is  diminished  so  far  as  the  con- 
course goes. 

The  general  requisites  of  compensation  are  these : — (1st)  Oeneimi 
The  two  debts,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  must  be"^*^'*^ 
exigible,  so  that  compensation  cannot  be  pleaded  on  a  claim 
which  is  prescribed.'  By  the  Soman  law,  however,  a  natural 
debt  might  be  pleaded  as  a  set-off  against  a  civil  debt.^  (2d) 
The  debts  must  be  of  the  same  nature ;  so  an  obligation  to 
deliver  grain  or  goods  cannot  be  set  off  against  a  pecuniary 
obligation.  (3d)  Both  debts  must  be  due  and  payable,  so  that 
compensation  is  not  allowed  between  a  debt  presently  exigible 
and  one  that  ia  future  or  contingent.  (4th)  Compensation  is 
not  admitted  unless  the  debt  founded  on  be  liquid ;  and  a 
debt  is  liquid  when  it  is  clearly  ascertained  to  be  due.  So 
a  contested  debt  is  not  liquid ;  but  if  it  can  be  simimarily 
established  without  much  discussion,  it  may  found  compen- 
sation, according  to  the  rule,  Q^od  statim  liqmdari  potest 
pro  jam  Uquido  habetv/r.^ 

llie  rule  that  one  can  plead  compensation  only  upon  a 
debt  due  to  himself,  is  subject  to  limitations.    Thus  an  heir 

*  [CUim,  4.  41-68.  Inat  4.  6.  80,  might  be  given  to  the  pleA  either  in 
39.    Dig,  16.  2.    Cod.  4.  81.]  Jwre  or  t»  jvdxcio—i,&,,  at  any  stage 

'  Dig.  16.  2.  1.    Modestiniii.  of  an  action  between  the  parties.     It 

*  Dig.  16.  2.  14.  '  QasBcumque  per  afterwards  became  a  competent  plea 
exoeptionem  perimi  possnnt,  in  com-  in  actions  stricU  juris  also,  in  which 
penaationem  non  yeninnt.'  case  it  required  to  be  stated  injure  in 

^  Dig.  16. 2.  6.  'Etiam  qnodnatura  the  form  of  an  exeqpHo  deli.    Lastly, 

dobetor  Tvnit  in  compensationem.'  it  came  to  be  admissible  in  the  case 

*  Maynz,  f  872.  Pothier,  TndU  of  counter-claims  ex  dispari  causa. 
dM  Obligations,  part  8.  c  4.  [These  Gains,  4.  61.  Inst  4.  6.  80.  Dig. 
«re  the  four  requisites  of  compensa-  4.  4.  8.  PauL  Sent  Rec.  2.  5.  8. 
tion  according  to  the  Justinianean  Cod.  4.  81.  14.  In  the  passage,  Inst 
Uw.  Originally  compensation  was  4.  6.  89,  the  words'ezeadem  causa'* 
pleadable  only  in  hcmm  fidd  obliga-  have  been  erroneously  inserted  by  the 
tiona    €X   eadem   caiMO,  and   effect  editors.] 
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[pAnm. 


When  ex- 
cluded. 


may  found  on  a  debt  due  to  his  ancestor  as  his  own.  In  like 
manner  a  surety  may  set  off  against  the  demand  of  tk 
creditor  a  debt  due  by  the  latter  to  the  principal  debtor;  bat 
the  principal  debtor  cannot  set  off  a  debt  due  by  the  creditor 
to  the  surety.^ 

There  are  certain  debts  against  which  compensation  caimot 
be  pleaded.  Thus  it  is  never  admitted  against  a  demand  for 
restitution  of  a  thing  of  which  the  owner  has  been  imjnstly 
despoiled  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  Spoliaius  cnk 
omnia  restituendus.  In  like  manner  a  depositary  caimot 
plead  compensation  upon  any  extrinsic  debt  against  a  claim 
for  restitution  of  the  deposit. 

In  order  to  receive  effect,  compensation  must  be  pleaded 
by  the  debtor  against  the  plaintiffs  demand.  But  when  the 
plea  is  sustained  it  operates  retrospectively,  and  stops  the 
currency  of  interest  on  both  sides  from  the  period  when  tbe 
two  debts  coexisted.* 


Sect  3. — Novation. 


Nature  of 
novation. 


Not  pre- 
siuned. 


Novation"  operates  in  two  ways :  (1st)  When  the  debtor 
grants  a  new  obligation  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  an  old  one 
which  is  extinguished ;  and — (2d)  When  a  new  debtor  is  sub- 
stituted for  an  old  one  who  is  discharged  by  the  creditor. 
This  last  method  of  extinction  is  called  delqration»  and  the 
new  debtor  thus  substituted  was  in  the  Boman  law  s^leJ 
ea!2>romissor. 

Novation  is  not  to  be  presumed,  and  the  new  obligati(Hi  is 
construed  to  be  merely  corroborative  of  the  former  one,  nnlen 
the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  contrary  clearly  appear.* 


*  Dig.  16.  2.  6. 

*  Maynz,  §  878.  [Compensation  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  operating 
ipaojure,  (Inst.  4.  6.  SO.  Dig.  16. 
2.  4, 10,  pr. ;  21.  Cod.  4.  81.  4,  pr.  ; 
14.)  But  this  expression  most  not 
be  held  to  signify  that  it  operates 
without  the  knowledge  or  desire  of 
the  debtor  and  creditor.  The  parties 
must  state  their  respective  claims  and 


agree  that  they  shaU  be  extiBgai^ 
by  compensation,  or  eflbet  mvA  be 
given  to  the  plea  by  the  jndgB.] 

s  Inst  8.  29.  8.  Dig.  46. 1  Cod. 
8.42.  [Gaiofl^  8.  176-179.  ^ 
Sent  Beo.  5.  8.] 

^  [There  mntt  be  an  '  iniauis  » 
vandi,'  and  Jnatinian  nqnired  tbii 
intention  to  be  expressed.  Dig>  ^ 
2.  8,  f  5.  2a     Inst  8.  29.  8.] 
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If  a  new  obligation  be  granted  to  the  same  creditor  by  the 
aaxne  debtor,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  person, 
there  is  no  novation,  unless  the  new  obligation  be  in  some 
respects  different  from  the  former  one.  When  the  principal 
obligation  is  extinguished  by  novation,  the  sureties  are  free. 
In  del^ation  no  liability  attaches  to  the  old  debtor  on  the 
supervening  insolvency  of  the  substituted  debtor,  unless  his 
credit  be  specially  guaranteed  by  the  old  debtor.^ 


Sect,  4. — Confueion, 

Obligations  are  extinguished  by  confusion  when  the  same  ConftaaioD 
person  becomes  both  creditor  and  debtor,  either  by  succession  ^^^'^^ 
or  singular  title — as,  for  instance,  when  the  debtor  succeeds 
to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  stranger  to 
both :  for  no  one  can  be  debtor  to  himself.' 

When  confusion  takes  effect  in  the  person  of  the  principal 
debtor,  it  liberates  the  surety.  But  when  the  claim  comea 
into  the  person  of  the  surety,  this  obviously  does  not  draw 
after  it  the  extinction  of  the  principal  obligation.' 

Sect.  5. — AcceptUation  and  Discharge. 

When  an  obligation  was  discharged  by  the  creditor  without  Nature  of 
payment  or  performance  Ky  the  debtor,  it  was  called  in  the  ^^^^ 
Boman  law  acceptilation : — Est  autem  acceptHatio  imaginaria 

AoeepHlaito  was  a  solemn  declaration  made  by  the  creditor 
in  the  form  of  stipulation  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  the  debtor,  that  he  held  the  obligation  to  be  satisfied. 
This  form  of  discharge  was  strictly  applicable  only  to  those 

^  [LiA  emUataUo  was  anciently  in-  abolished  by  Justinian.    God.  8.  41. 

dnded  among  the  modes  of  operating  28.  ] 

a  nomtion  (Dig.  46.  2.  11,  §  1.  29;  '  [Dig.  46.  1.   71,  pr. ;  46.  8.  75. 

45.  S.  SL  16),  the  new  obligation  to  95,  §  2.    Cod.  4.  16.  6.] 

sBtamit  to  tiie  decision  of  the  judge  *  Dig.  46.  8.  48.    [Dig.  46.  1.  21, 

being  held  to  extingoish  the  original  §  8.] 

obligation  with  aU  its  accessory  rights.  « [Gains,  8.  169-172.    Inst  8.  29. 

This  effect  of  litiscontestotion    was  1.  2.     Dig.  46.  4.     Cod.  8.  44.] 
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obligations  which  were  constitated  by  stipiilation.  Bat  an 
ingenious  device  was  resorted  to>  called  the  Aqwliana  Btiptr 
IcUio,  whereby  any  obligation  otherwise  contracted,  could 
easily  be  converted  by  novation  into  one  ex  stipulation^  so 
as  to  admit  of  its  extinction  by  acceptilation.^ 
Faehim  The  pactum  de  nan  petendo^  was  more  extensive  in  its 
pjmda.  effects  than  acceptilation,  as  it  applied  to  all  sorts  of  obliga- 
tion, however  constituted.  Yet  this  mode  of  extinction  did 
not  operate  ipso  jure  but  only  ope  exeeptionis — ^the  declara- 
tion of  the  creditor  being,  not  that  he  held  the  debt  paid, 
but  that  he  would  not  exact  payment.'  In  modem  practice, 
the  Boman  form  of  acceptilation  is  no  longer  in  use.  But  all 
debts  and  obligations,  however  contracted,  may  be  cancelled 
or  discharged  by  a  simple  convention  between  the  creditor 
and  debtor. 
DiBchftiget.  As  Certain  contracts  are  formed  by  consent  alone,  so  they 
may  be  extinguished  by  the  contrary  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  without  any  performance  on  either  side. 
OUigationes  quce  consensu  contrahuntur  eontraria  voluntaU 
dissolvuntur}  But  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  dis- 
charges are  most  frequently  granted  as  the  consequence  and 
acknowledgment  of  pajrment  or  performance  by  the  debtor. 
In  some  cases  the  mere  lapse  of  time  is  held  to  extinguifth 
the  obligation,  and  in  others  to  bar  action  upon  it,  as  we 
have  already  taken  occasion  to  show  in  the  chapter  on  Pre- 
scription. 

*  [Aquilius  GalloB,  the  inventor  extingaish  the  actions  tiyMnaniMd 
of  the  stipulation,  was  Cicero's  col-  futil  Dig.  2.  14.  17,  §  1.— If  the 
league  in  the  praetorship  in  B.o.  66.]  pactum  ne  peUUur  was  in  penomamt  it 

*  [Inst  4.  18.  8.  Dig.  2.  14.  2,  afforded  an  exceptUm  solely  to  the 
§  1 ;  88.]  person  in  whose  faronr  it  was  entered 

'  [An   informal  pactum  could  not  to.    Dig.  2. 14.  7,  §  S.  67,  §1.— If  the 

supersede  a  civil  obligation,  but  it  p€u:tum  was  in  rem,  it  was  awiUble 

was  held  capable  of  extinguishing  a  both  to  the  debtor  and  to  lus  snretiei 

natural    obligation  ipso  jure.     Dig.  and  representatives.     Inst.  4.  14.  4. 

46.  8.  96,  §  4.— Contrary  to  the  gene-  Dig.  2.  14.  27,  §  2.] 
ral  rule,  a  simple  pactum  sufficed  to         *  Inst.  8.  29.  4. 
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PART    IV. 
OF    THE    LAWS    OF    SUCCESSION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF  SUCOESSION  IN  GENERAL. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  succession  recognised  in  the  Roman  Saocession, 
law — ^testamentary  and  legal.    When  a  person  by  testament  tary  ai^ 
appoints  heirs  to  succeed  to  his  estate  after  his  death,  they  ^®^ 
aie  preferred  in  respect  of  the  special  destination  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and  this  is  called  testamentary  succession.    If  the 
deceased  has  left  no  will,  his  estate  is  devolved  upon  his 
relations  in  a  certain  order  prescribed  by  law,  from  a  pre- 
nunption  that  they  would  have  been  called  by  the  deceased 
had  he  made  a  destination ;  and  this  is  termed  legal  succes- 
sion, or  succession  ab  intestaio. 

When  a  Roman  died,  the  heir  or  heirs  succeeded  to  all  his  Hereditoi 
property  as  a  universal  succession  ;  and  this  was  called  Jiere-  whoto  sac- 
diiaa}    The  institution  of  an  heir  in  a  testament  was  a  for-  ^*^^®°- 
mality  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

The  testator  might  appoint  any  number  of  heirs,  and  divide 
his  estate  into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleased.  The  whole  in- 
heritance was  called  as,  and  this  was  commonly  divided  into 
twelve  parts  called  uncioB.    Hence  the  heres  ex  asae  is  heir  to 

1  Dig.  60.  16.  24. 
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the  whole  of  a  man's  property,  lieres  ex  semtsse  to  the  half, 
and  80  on. 
B<morum  By  the  prffitorian  law,  various  persons  who  did  not  possess 
^'**'***^*  the  character  of  heirs  according  to  the  strict  system  of  the 
ancient  civil  law,  were  admitted  to  the  succession  under  the 
form  called  bonarum  possessio}  Though  not  properly  heir,  the 
honorum  possessor  was  r^arded  and  treated  as  such,  in  so  far 
as  the  law  accorded  to  him  the  rights,  and  imposed  upon  him 
the  duties,  of  heir.^ 

When  the  praetors  by  their  edicts  called  to  the  succession 
persons  who  were  excluded  by  the  civil  law,  these  magis- 
trates virtually  exercised  legislative  power.  The  honorum 
possessio  was  given  contra  tabulcLS,  or  secwidvm  tabulas,  and,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  under  particular  edicts  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  inheritances.  Even  the  l^al  heir  sometimes  found 
it  beneficial  to  take  up  the  succession  as  bonorum  possessor, 
though  he  had  the  option  of  doing  so  in  the  character  of  heir. 
ciMwsof  There  were  three  classes  of  heirs — (Ist)  Necessary;  (2d) 
Proper  and  necessary ;  and — (3d)  Strangers.* 

When  a  slave  was  instituted  by  his  master  as  his  heir,  he 
became  free  at  the  testator's  death,  and  was  compelled  to  take 
up  the  inheritance,  so  that  he  was  called  a  necessary  heir. 
Here  it  may  be  explained  that  when  the  property  of  an  in- 
solvent person  was  sold  by  his  creditors  after  his  death  for 
payment  of  their  debts,  his  memory  was  covered  with  infamy. 
To  avoid  this  disgrace  it  was  common  for  one  who  suspected 
his  solvency  to  institute  his  slave  as  heir,  so  that  if  he  did 
not  leave  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  the  goods  were  sold  and 
divided  among  his  creditors  as  being  the  property  of  his  heir.* 
Proper  and  necessary  heirs  are  the  sons  and  daughters  or 
other  descendants  in  the  direct  line  who  are  under  the  pater- 
nal power  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death.  But 
grandchildren  are  not  proper  heirs,  unless  they  succeed  in 


»[Gaiu8,  2.  119-121,  147-154;   3.  recommended  to  adhere  to  the  techni- 

25-54,  80,  81.     Ulp.  28.     Inst.  3.  9.  cal  Latin  worda  neceswarii,  mi  ei  ne- 

Dig.  37.     Cod.  6.  9-20.]  ceMarii,  and  extranet^  in  preference  to 

«  Inst,  3.  9.  pr.     Dig.  37.  1.  1.  2.  the  English  words  naed  in  the  text] 

=*  Inst.  2.  19.  pr.      [The  student  is  <  Inst  2.  19.  1. 


heirs. 
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^heir  father  by  his  death  or  emancipation  in  the  life- 
grandfather.  By  the  ancient  civil  law  these  heirs 
lied  to  undertake  the  representation  with  all  its 
vvell  as  benefits,  whatever  might  be  the  amount 
debts  and  engagements  of  the  ancestor;^  but,  as  this 
as  frequently  attended  with  hardship,  the  prsetor  permitted 
children  and  grandchildren  to  reject  the  inheritance,  so  as  to 
relieve  them  from  loss  when  the  debts  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  estate.*  This  right  was  confirmed  by  the  perpetual 
edict* 

Strangers — ^that  is,  persons  who  were  not  under  the  testa- 
tort  power  at  the  time  of  his  death— were  at  liberty  either 
to  accept  or  reject  the  inheritance  ;^  but  if  they  once  accepted 
they  could  not  afterwards  renoimce.^ 

Any  one  entitled  to  the  succession,  either  under  a  testament 
or  by  law,  was  accountable  as  heir,  as  soon  as  he  declared  his 
acceptance,  or  dealt  with  the  property  as  heir.  By  the  prse 
toTian  law  the  heir  was  allowed  a  certain  time  to  deliberate  ^ 


andi. 


whether  he  would  undertake  the  representation  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  this  was  fixed  by  Justinian  not  to  exceed  nine 
months  if  granted  by  the  magistrates,  and  a  year  if  granted 
by  the  emperor.*    A  still  more  important  privilege  was  con-  Benejidum 
fened  upon  heirs  by  Justinian,  when  he  introduced  the  prin-  **'^^*- 


^  [In  othflrwOTds,  they  became  heirs         *  [Extranet  did  not  become  heirs 
4m»  Jure,  and  if  the  hereditas  was     ipao  jure,  but  required  adire  heredi- 


Le.,  if  the  liabilities  of  the  tatem,] 

«zceeded  his  assets— his  ^  Inst  2.  19.  5.    [In  this  case  the 

bdnb  who  took  ap  his  pertona,  and  ben^fcium    abstinendi    was    ijiappli- 

wm  liabla  for  the  whole  of  his  debts,  cable.] 

inil^  easily  be  inYolved  in  min.]  *  [Dig.  28.  8.     Cod.  6.  80.     Inst. 

•[Thia  was  the  henejteium  o&sfin-  2.  19.  6.— The  spatium  deliberandi 

mdL     Tha  prvtor,  in  consequence  usually  allowed  by  the  prastor  was  a 

of  tlM  maxim  'semel  heres,  semper  huudred  days,  but  the  period  might 

heiM^'  oonld  not  relieve  the  tw  heredes  bo  extended.     Originally,  if  the  heir 

from  tha  dvil  character  of  heirs ;  but  did  not  declare  his  intention  within 

he  enmpted  them  from  all  pecuniary  the  time  prescribed,  he  was  held  to 


risk  prorided  they  duly  signified  their  have  rejected  the  inheritance.  Ac- 
intention  to  abstain  from  taking  pos-  cording  to  Justinian,  however,  silence 
■earion  of  the  inheritance.  Gains,  on  the  part  of  the  heir  was  to  be 
^  158.]  deemed  equivalent  to  acceptance. 
»  Inat  2.19.  2.  [Oaiua,  2. 168, 160.]  Cod.  6.  30.  22,  §  14.] 
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dple  of  limited  representation  by  the  benefit  of  inventory. 
An  heir  who  accepted  with  benefit  of  inventory,  protected 
himself  from  all  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  ancestor  beyond 
the  value  of  the  inheritance.^ 


^  Inst.  2.  19.  6.  [Cod.  6.  30.  22. 
Nov.  1,  ch.  2.— Hein  who  failed  to 
comply  with  tho  new  roles  intxx)daced 
by  Jostinian  were  held  liable  for  the 
whole  of  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
however  much  they  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  inheritance. 

To  the  same  class  of  equitable 
remedies  belongs  the  'hen^/hiumsepa- 
raUom$,*^4,e,,the  privilege  accorded 
by  the  praetors  to  the  creditors  of  a 


solvent  heredUoB  when  it  was  abont 
to  be  taken  ap  by  an  insolvent  hat, 
whereby  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
was  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  heir 
until  the  debts  were  paid ;  for  if  the 
persona  and  property  of  the  deoessed 
were  once  merged  in  those  of  the  heir, 
the  creditors  of  the  latter  would  hire 
as  good  a  right  to  payment  is  tht 
creditors  of  the  former.  Dig.  42.  i 
Cod.  7.  72.] 
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OP  SUCCESSION  BY  TESTAMENT. 
I. — KOMAN   LAW. 

TAMENTS  are  of  high  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned  in 
tan  history  before  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
Ive  Tables  recognise  the  power  of  disposing  of  property 
^ill  in  these  terms  :  "  Uti  legassit  super  pccunia  tutelave 
rei,  ita  jus  esto."  * 

testament  is  a  declaration  of  the  testator^s  last  will,  Testament 
B  according  to  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law,  and  con- 
ng  the  appointment  of  a  testamentary  heir  or  executor. 
>Tding  to  Modestinus :  "  Testamentum  est  voluntatis 
rw  justa  sententia,  de  eo,  quod  quis  post  mortem  suam 
TeKt."« 

1  the  fioman  law,  the  essence  of  a  testament,  and  that 
th  distinguished  it  from  a  codicil,  was  the  institution  of 
^€ir.'    The  inheritance  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  codi- 

Originally,  though  fideircommissa,  or  bequests  in  trust, 
bt  be  left  by  codicil,  a  legacy  could  not,  unless  it  was  con- 
^  by  a  testament.  But,  imder  the  law  as  modified  by 
•inian,  a  testator  might  leave  legacies  or  fidd-cammissa  by 
•^cil  (attested  by  five  witnesses),  whether  he  made  a  will 
ct     It  was  not  uncommon  to  add  to  a  testament  what 

n|>.  11.  14.  should  dispose  of  the  testator's  whole 
^  28.  1.  1,  pr.  property — '  Nemo  pro  parte  testatns, 
>ig.28.  5. 1,  §  8.  'QuinqneTer-  pro  parte  intestatiis  decedere  potest,' 
potest  (quia)  iacere  testamentum  — «  maxim  which  was  relaxed  in  fa- 
cat,  Xucttcs  TUminUhihereaesio,^  your  of  soldiers  only.  Dig.  29.  1.  6  ; 
m^  also  essential  that  the  will  50,  17.  7.] 
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was  called  a  codicillary  clause,  declaring  that,  if  from  any 
cause  the  will  should  not  be  valid  as  such,  it  should  never- 
theless be  effectual  as  a  codicil,  which  required  fewer  legal 
solemnities. 
PtoraonB  Among  the  Bomans  the  power  of  making  a  testament  only 

mS^a!  belonged  to  citizens  above  puberty  who  were  sui  juris — a 
^"*  rule  which  excluded  a  great  number  of  persons.     Children 

under  the  paternal  power  generally  could  not  make  a  will, 
having  no  property  of  their  own ;  but  if  the  son  was  a  soldier 
or  public  functionary,  he  might  dispose  of  his  pectdium  by 
will.  Males  above  fourteen  and  females  above  twelve,  when 
not  under  power  or  otherwise  specially  disqualified,  could 
make  a  will  without  the  authority  of  their  guardians.  Pupils, 
limatics,  prisoners  of  war  during  their  captivity,  criminals 
condemned  to  death  or  other  punishments  inferring  confis- 
cation of  property,  as  well  as  various  other  persons,  were 
incapable  of  making  a  testament  Among  the  Somans  a 
married  woman  was  as  capable  of  making  a  will  as  one  who 
was  single.  But  in  England  a  married  woman  cannot  devise 
lands  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  she  is  incapable  of  making  a 
testament  of  chattels  without  the  licence  of  her  husband.^ 

Sect,  1. — Forms  of  Roman  Wills, 

Andent  Anciently  three  modes  of  making  wills  were  in  use  among 

^o™«-        the  Bomans.2 

(1st.)  In  the  earliest  times  wills  were  made  before  the 

general  assembly  of  the  people,  called  Comitia  Calata,  which 

were  held  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose.' 

1  Williams  on  Exec,  p.   47  [7th  were  bo  called  (flrom  cakurt^  to  sum- 

ed.  62].     2  Black.  Com.,  497  [Kerr's  mon)  when  convened  by  the  pontiffs 

ed.  520.]  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  wills 

*  [Gains,  2.  101-111.    Ulp.  20.  1-9.  and  other  business.      In  these  early 

Paul.  Sent  Rec.  3.  4a.     Inst.  2.  10.  times,  when  the  art  of  writing  was 

Dig,  28.  1.]  little  known  or  practised,  the  testa- 

'  [This  was  the  mode  in  which  the  ment   usually  consisted    of  an  oral 

patricians  made  their  wills  before  the  declaration,    and    it   was    therefore 

time  of  the  Twelve  Tables.     The  Co-  desirable  that  its    tenor  shonld    be 

mitia  Calata  consisted  of  the  same  known  to  as  many  witnesses  aa  pos- 

merabcrs  as  the  Comitia  Curiata,  but  sible.      Aul.  GelliuSp  15.  27.] 
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When  the  army  was  about  to  set  forth  to  meet  the 
soldiers  might  make  their  wills  in  presence  of  their 
Lons  in  arms.    This  was  called  a  testament  in  pro- 


The  testament  per  ces  et  libram,  consisted  of  an  imagin- 
)  of  the  inheritance  by  the  testator  to  the  intended 
»r»  in  presence  of  the  balance-holder  and  five  wit- 
This  ancient  mode  of  testamentary  transfer  is  de- 
by  Gains,  2.104' 

X)cess  of  time  these  forms  were  superseded  by  the  wuis  in 
jtion  of  written  wills  properly  attested,  which,  after  ^* 
(Cognised  by  the  edicts  of  the  prsetors,  were  regulated 
ionstitutions  of  the  emperors^  These  wills  required 
^ed  by  the  testator,  or  some  person  for  him,  in  the 
9  of  seven  witnesses  called  for  the  pui*pose,  who 
.  the  same  under  their  hands  and  seals.  If  the  will 
tdrely  written  by  the  testator,  his  signature  at  the  end 


wiB  another  very  ancient 
naking  a  testament  oraUy. 
101.    Cic.  de  Or.  1.  58.] 
2. 10.  1. 

mode  of  making  a  will. 
Gains  informs  ns,  was  ori- 
nployed  when  the  testator 
norte  nignebatur,'  became 
mode  after  the  time  of  the 
ibles.  The  famUias  emptor^ 
ffiginaUy  either  hertdu  loco^ 
Be  for  the  distribution  of  the 
idnally  came  to  be  merely 
ler  of  the  inheritance  dicia 
d  one  of  the  witnesses.  In 
mes  the  testator  declared  his 
r  to  ihe/amiluB  emptor;  but 
period  it  became  customary 
t  it  to  writing,  in  which  case 
;ned  and  sealed  by  the  tes- 
I  the  witnesses. — Gains,  2, 

lie  transition  from  the  oral 
in  of  the  testator's  wiU  be- 
Oomitia  Calata,  or  in  pre- 
;he  army  in  battle  array,  to 
declaration  in  presence  of 


five  witnesses,  a  Ubripens,  and  a  /am- 
ilice  emptor  had  been  a  gradual  and 
natural  one,  so  likewise  was  the  tran- 
sition from  the  observance  of  the  fic- 
titious ceremony  of  maneipcUio  to  the 
use  of  written  testaments  duly  wit- 
nessed. Long  before  the  disuse  of 
mandpatio  by  intending  testators,  it 
had  doubtless  become  customary  for 
them  to  commit  their  wills  to  writing 
and  to  get  them  attested  by  the  five 
witnesses,  the  balance-holder,  and  the 
purchaser  of  the  inheritance ;  and, 
accordingly,  if  such  a  deed,  ex  facie 
regular  and  bearing  seven  seals,  was 
produced  at  the  testator's  death,  the 
presumption  was  that  the  ceremony  of 
mancipatio  had  been  duly  observed  at 
the  time  of  its  execution.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  the  praetors  gave  the 
b<morum  poseeseiaium  aeamdum  taiit- 
lae  to  the  heirs  instituted  in  the  will, 
without  requiring  proof  of  antecedent 
mancipatio;  and  that  ancient  cere- 
mony thus  graduaUy  feU  into  desue- 
tude. Ulp.  28.  6.  Inst.  2.  10.  2.  8. 
Dig.  87.  11.  6.] 
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of  it  was  unnecessary.  Justinian  required  that  the  name  of 
the  heir  should  be  written  by  the  testator  or  one  of  the  witr 
nesses ;  but  he  afterwards  dispensed  with  that  formality.^ 

It  was  necessary  that  mtnesses  to  wills  should  be  Boman 
citizens  and  males  above  fourteen.  Women,  persons  under 
the  power  of  the  testator,  the  heir  and  his  family,  were  all 
disabled  from  being  witnesses ;  but  this  objection  did  not 
apply  to  legatees.* 

A  will  might  be  written  on  a  tablet  of  wax  or  any  sub- 
stance capable  of  receiving  legible  characters.^ 
NuncniMi-  Nimcupativc  wills  might  be  made  without  writing,  by 
mere  verbal  declaration  in  presence  of  seven  witne^es. 
WiUs  of  this  nature  are  certainly  the  most  ancient ;  and  tlie 
liberty  which  the  Bomans  enjoyed  of  making  testaments 
without  writing,  serves  to  account  for  the  burdensome  for- 
malities enjoined  by  the  civil  law  r^arding  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  witnesses.^ 

Two  witnesses  are  sufficient  to  attest  a  written  will  in 
Scotland  In  England  a  verbal  will  or  legacy  is  ineffectual 
unless  the  testator  be  a  soldier  in  actual  military  service,  or 
a  mariner  at  sea. — 1  Vict  c.  26,  s.  11.  In  Scotland,  writing 
is  essential  to  the  nomination  of  an  executor ;  but  a  verbal 
legacy,  if  proved  by  parole,  will  be  sustained  to  the  amount  of 
£8,  6s.  8d.— Ersk.  3.  9.  7. 
Privileged  Among  the  Eomans,  wills  could  be  made  without  the  usual 
formalities  in  certain  privileged  cases. 

(1  St.)  When  military  persons  were  engaged  in  actual  service 
against  an  enemy,  they  might  make  their  wills  without  any 
of  the  ordinary  formalities :  all  that  was  required  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  intention  regarding  the  disposal  of 
their  property  after  death.  This  privilege  was  enjoyed  by 
soldiers  only  during  the  time  of  actual  service  in  the  field, 

1  Inst.  2.  10.  3,  4.     Cod.  6.  23.  29.         <  Inst  2.  10.  14.     [It  should,  hot- 

Nov.  119.  ch.  9.  ever,   be  observed  that   nuacupeiio 

*  Inst.  2.  10.  6-11.    [Gaius,  2.  105-  was  also  the  term  used  to  sigoi^the 

108.    Ulp.  20.  6.    Dig.  28.  1.  18.  20,  solemn  recognition  of  a  written  fill 

%i  et$eq.  22,  pr.  §  1.  Cod.  6.  23.  1.]  in  presence  of  witnesses.    Gains,  i 

»  Inst.  2.  10.  12.      [Dig.  37.  11.  1,  104.] 
pr.  4.] 
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baments  so  made  without  the  usual  solemnities  con- 
ralid  only  for  one  year  after  their  discharge  from  the 

During  the  prevalence  of  a  pestilence  or  contagious 
the  presence  of  all  the  seven  witnesses  at  one  time 
ce  was  dispensed  with ;  it  was  sufficient  if  each  in 
on  attached  his  signature  and  seal  to  the  wilL^ 
In  rural  districts,  when  seven  qualified  witnesses 
ot  be  found,  the  number  might  be  reduced  to  five, 
witness  might  sign  for  those  who  could  not  write." 
If  a  wiU  was  made  by  a  parent  for  distributing  his 
f  solely  among  his  children  or  other  descendants,  no 
)s  were  required,  provided  the  testator  wrote  the  will 
or  filled  up  in  his  own  handwriting  the  date  of  its 
m,  with  the  names  and  portions  of  the  children.^  But 
'  left  to  a  stranger  in  such  a  will  was  ineffectual.^ 
ig  the  Eomans  the  testament  was  opened  in  presence 
witnesses,  or  the  major  number  of  them,  who  had 
t;  and  after  they  had  acknowledged  their  seals,  it 
d,  and  a  copy  made;  after  which  the  original  was 
d  in  the  public  archives,  from  which  a  fresh  copy 
le  afterwards  obtained  if  required.® 

L  11.  pr.,  8.    [Ulp.  23.  10.  graph '  will,  onleas  it  was  one  parm^ 

109-111.    Dig.  29.  1.    Cod.  turn  inUr  Uberoi,  as  stated  in  the 

text,  bnt  it  required  to  be  witnessed  in 

I.  28.  8.  the  osoal  way.    The  testator's  signa- 

i.  28.  81.    [Nov.  73,  ch.  0.]  tnre,  however,  was  not  necessary  if 

107,  ch.  1.     [Cod.  6.  23.  he  had  already  named  and  described 

himself  in  the  body  of  the  deed.    An 

LI  entirely  written  by  the  'allograph'  wiU  had  to  be  signed 

called  l^  the  comments-  by  the  testator,  or  by  a  testis  octavus 

wsmiumKolograpkum;*  one  for  him  if  he  conld  not  write.    Cod. 

r  him  by  some  one  else,  6.  28.  21,  pr.,  §  1.  28,  §  1.] 
wn  aUograpkum,'    Nopri-        *  [Paul.  Sent  Rec.  4.  6.    Dig.  29. 

iched  to  a  Boman  'holo-  8.    Cod.  6.  82.] 
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Sect.  2.— Contents  of  Roman  WiOs.^ 


r^awas  to 
disherison. 


By  the  ancient  law,  if  the  father  of  a  family  wished  to  de- 
prive his  children  of  the  succession,  he  was  obliged  to  dedaie 
his  intention  by  formally  disinheriting  them  in  his  will'  At 
first,  sons  under  the  father's  power  were  disinherited  by  name, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  error ;  but  daughters  and  grand- 
children might  be  disinherited  in  general  terms.  These  dis- 
tinctions were  abolished  by  a  constitution  of  Justinian,  which 
declared  that  all  children,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  and 
all  other  descendants  in  the  male  line,  entitled  by  law  to  be 
called  to  the  immediate  succession  of  the  testator,  shoidd 
either  be  instituted  heirs  or  disinherited  by  name.  As  re- 
gards children  adopted  by  an  ascendant,  they  passed  into  Ids 
family,  so  that  he  was  bound  either  to  institute  or  disinherit  - 
them  ;  but  children  adopted  by  a  stranger  retained  all  theb 
legal  rights  against  their  natural  parent,  and  had  only  a  ng^t 


^  [1^0  *  caput  et  fundamentam '  of 
every  will  was  the  irutUutio  Jieredit, 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  the 
deed  shonld  deal  with  the  testator's 
whole  property.  Compare  Note  3,  p. 
277. — As  to  the  contents  of  wills,  see 
Gains,  2.  116-187,  186-190.  Ulp.  21, 
22.  Inst.  2.  14.  Dig.  28.  5.  Cod. 
6.  24.  Compare  also  Dig.  28.  7  ;  85. 
1.     Cod.  6.  25  &  46.] 

'  [By  the  most  ancient  law  there 
was  no  such  necessity.  The  Twelve 
Tables  allowed  a  testator  to  institute, 
disinherit,  or  pass  over  whatever  heirs 
he  pleased — 'uti  legassit  ita  jus  esto.' 
The  first  step  taken  by  the  praetors  for 
protection  of  the  interests  of  sui  here- 
de$  was  to  require  that  the  testator, 
when  desirous  of  disinheriting  any  of 
his  descendants,  should  expressly  ex- 
clude sons  nomincUim  and  daughters 
and  grandchildren  inter  ceteros.  The 
formal  right  of  sui  heredea  to  be  thus 
mentioned  secured  to  them  a  sub- 


stantial right  to  %  abtfe  of  tiie  in- 
heritance in  those  cases  in  which  they 
had  not  been  rUe  institnted,  or  fife 
disinherited,  or  had  been  altogether 
praeUrUi,    This  right  to  participilB 
in  the  succession  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  preetors  to  emancipated 
children  who  had  been  neither  insti- 
tuted nor  expressly  disinhflrit^   A 
farther  development  of  these  eqmtibk 
rules  appeal's  to  hsTs  oiiginated  vitk 
the  court  of  the  etfUumrin^  who  ira« 
in  the  habit  of  giving  to  the  netnit 
heirs  ab  intesUUo^  if  passed  ovir  or 
unjustly  disinherited,  one-fonitli  d 
the  share  to  which  they  would  hift 
succeeded  had  the  testator  died  iit»- 
tate.    This  porUo  leffiUma  was  pm 
to  those  heirs  who  had  been  exchiled 
from  the  succession,  while  the  fwarta 
FcUeidia  was  the  portion  seeiDed  to 
the  instituted  heirs.     Compare  Cod. 
6.  28.  4  ;  and  infra^  Chapter  iiL,  *0i 
Limitations  of  Testamentary  Powtn.1 
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saoceasmk  of  the  stnnger  vko  adopted  them  if  he  died 
ite.^ 

ft  penon  mi  juris  died  vixhont  d^oendants^  he  vas 
I  in  his  win  to  iiMtitalg  or  d«inhem  his  ascendants, 
at  HiniiiigiiiAii^  lifiwyf^i  the  paternal  Iw^^  mwj  the 
nal  line 
i  Boasmiiy  of  disinheriting  erpBBSsl  j  was  at  first  nothing 

simple  fimn  to  protect  children  against  the  foigetfol- 
i  their  asomdants  in  the  patfnial  line;  and  the  head 
B  fiunily  coold,  bam  pore  caprice^  and  without  any 
ent  reasQo,  entirely  crdnde  his  dewyndants  from  the 
■son.  But  befoie  the  age  of  (Scero  the  law  only 
d  disherison  fi>r  gnre  reasons,  withont  which  the 
lent  ndg^  be  annnllfd  by  an  action  called  qutrda 
imi  UdmwumiL*  For  a  long  time  ii  was  left  to  the 
to  decide  what  shonld  be  held  sofBdent  reasims  for 
ling  the  lawfid  heizL  Bat,  to  remove  all  nnceitaintr, 
lian  fixed  the  only  groonds  of  exdnsion  which  coold 
nutted — soch  as  attempdng  the  life  of  the  deceased, 
(oaly  injuring  him  in  his  person,  charsctei;  or  feelings, 
ther  immorsl  or  diflgracdol  acts — and  reqoired  that  ooe 
m  of  these  reasons  sboold  be  indiratpd  in  the  testa- 
*  If  the  tnith  of  the  chaige  agsinst  the  perscMi  disin- 
d  was  dispoted,  the  borden  of  proving  it  was  laid  opon 
in  the  wilL 
;  to  the  strict  role  of  the  Boman  law,  no  will  wa 
lal  nnlesB  ooe  or  more  persons  were  ^ipointed  heirs  to 
e^thedeeensed. 
I  tuststia  mig^  appoint  one  heir,  or  any  number  of 

Ho  one^  except  a  soldier,  coold  die  partly  testate, 
I  ;*  and  if  a  testator  appointed  an  heir  for  any 

»  y«r.  lU,  cL  S,  4. 

*  'Abo^ct  txst^<iam  to  tkii  nk 

tiaSj  Kt  aade  im.  eoMeqwrnoe  of  m 
fiyrfa  mtfaom  tftiamiwii,  ia  viieb 
am  tkc  wmevMmlul  thimMst  pim- 
cipatad  ia  iLe  mLoitaaoe  ia  aceoid- 
I  viik  tW  jvlfs  of  iatesUU  mc- 
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poition  of  his  property  without  naming  heirs  for  the  le- 
mainder,  such  heir  became  entitled  to  the  whole  inheritance. 
When  several  heirs  are  instituted,  the  property  may  h 
divided  among  them  in  such  proportions  as  the  testator  may 
appoint ;  and  if  there  be  no  distribution,  all  will  participate 
equally  in  the  inheritance.  If  the  shares  of  some  of  the  heiis 
are  expressed  in  the  testament,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
shares  of  the  other  heirs,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  remainder 
of  the  property  undisposed  of  by  the  testator. 
Aocrotion  Among  co-heirs  in  testamentary  succession  there  is  a  right 
^^  ^  of  accretion,  so  that  if  one  of  them  cannot,  or  will  not^  take 
his  portion,  it  falls  to  the  other  heirs  according  to  their  shares 
in  the  inheritance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs-at-law,  idio 
are  not  called  by  the  testament  Thus,  where  two  testamen- 
tary heirs  are  appointed,  who  are  not  heirs  of  blood,  and  one 
of  them  declines  to  take  his  portion,  or  has  become  incapable 
of  doing  so  by  his  predeceasing  the  testator,  or  other  sape^ 
vening  obstacle,  then  the  other  heir,  who  was  instituted  only 
for  a  part,  becomes  heir  to  the  whole  estate. 

The  heir  may  be  appointed  simply  or  under  a  condition. 
Various  obligations  may  be  imposed  on  him,  such  as  to  pay 
legacies,  to  enfranchise  slaves,  to  erect  a  monument  or  public 
edifice,  and  the  like.    All  conditions  which  are  impossible,  or 
contrary  to  law  or  good  morals,  are  rejected  as  if  they  had 
never  been  written,  without  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
testament  in  other  respects.^ 
Roman  sub-     Three  kinds  of  substitution  are  mentioned  by  Justinian  in 
sututions.   ^j^^  Institutes— Vulgar,  Pupillary,  and  Quasi-pupiUary.*   A 
testator  might  appoint  one  person  as  heir,  and,  if  he  should 
die  or  refuse  to  accept,  then  another,  by  way  of  substitntion, 
and  that  for  any  portion  of  the  inheritance.    This  was  oaDed 
the  common  or  vulgar  substitution  of  heirs ;  it  was  trolja 
subordinate  conditional  institution,  which  was  only  to  come 
into  operation  if  the  first  institution  failed  to  take  effect 

cession,  while  the  testament,  so  far  as  Sent.  Rec  3.  4  b,  2.] 
unreduced,  continued  operative.    Dig.         •  [Gaius,  2.  174-184.    Ulp.  21  33» 

6.  2.  16,  §  2.  24.]  34  ;  23.  7-9.     Inst  2.  15.  1«.    l^ 

»  [Dig.  28.  7.  1 ;  35.  1.  3.     Paul.  28.  a     Cod.  S.  26.] 
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Modestinus  gives  this  example  of  it — "Lucius  Titius  heres 
nio;  si  mihi  Lucius  Titius  heres  non  eritf  tunc  Seivs  heres 
%%ki  ettor  ^ 

When  a  person  had  a  child  under  his  power  in  pupillarity, 
te  might  not  only  appoint  such  child  to  be  his  heir,  and  sub- 
titate  another  to  him  in  the  manner  above  described,  but 
Iso  declare  that,  in  case  such  child  should  become  heir  and 
lie  before  puberty,  then  that  another  person  should  be  heir, 
o  as  virtually  to  make  a  testament  for  the  pupiL  But  this 
pupillary  substitution  for  children  was  only  efifectual  when 
he  Mher  made  a  valid  testament  of  his  own.'  If  the  pupil 
ucceeded  as  heir,  and  afterwards  reached  puberty,  the  pupil- 
ary substitution  became  inoperative.' 

By  a  law  of  Justinian,  a  man  who  had  children,  or  other 
Lescendants,  who  were  insane,  might  make  a  substitution  to 
hem  in  the  manner  of  a  pupillary  substitution,  even  although 
liey  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty.  But  this  species  of 
ulMrtitution  became  ineffectual  if  the  heirs  first  called  were 
estored  to  a  sound  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  will  for 
bemselves.^ 

II.— FRENCH  LAW. 

By  the  law  of  France,  a  testament  is  effectual  if  it  is  holo-  Forms  of 
7&ph — that  is,  entirely  written,  dated,  and  signed  by  the  France. 
estator — ^without  any  other  forms.  It  may  also  be  executed 
M»r  fuU  public,  with  the  aid  of  two  notaries,  in  presence  of 
wo  witnesses,  or  one  notary  and  four  witnesses ;  and  it  must 
16  signed  by  the  testator,  if  he  can  write — and  if  he  cannot, 
i  declaration  to  that  effect  must  be  inserted.  A  third  form 
8  used  called  mystique,  or  secret.  The  will  is  made  and 
igned  by  the  testator,  whether  written  by  him  or  by  another, 
[t  is  then  sealed  up  and  presented  to  a  notary  and  six  wit- 
.  the  testator  declaring  that  the  sealed  packet  contains 


1  Dig.  88.  6.  1,  §  1.  Dig.  28.  6.  2,  §  4.  20.] 

'  [Tbe  tertament  nuide  for  the  pupil  '  Inst  2.  16.  8. 

na  nguded  as  'pan  et  sequela  pa-  «  Inst  2.  16.  1.    [Cod.  6.  26.  9.] 

and  tettamenti'    Inst  2. 16.  2   5. 
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his  will ;  whereupon  a  note  to  that  effect  is  made  on  the 
envelope,  and  signed  by  the  testator,  the  notary,  and  the 
witnesses.^ 

A  Frenchman  in  a  foreign  country  may  make  a  testament 
either  by  a  holograph  writing,  as  prescribed  by  article  970  of 
the  Civil  Code,  or  by  a  writing  authenticated  according  to  the 
forms  in  use  in  the  place  where  it  is  executed.'  An  English- 
man resident  in  France  is  allowed  to  make  his  will  according 
to  the  French  law,  if  he  has  obtained  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  to  establish  his  domicile  there,  under  the  13th  article 
of  the  Civil  Code. 


III. — ENGLISH    AND   SCOTTISH   LAW. 

Sect  h— English  Statute  of  Wills, 

In  England,  the  statute  1  Vict  c.  26,  which  came  into 

operation  on  1st  January  1838,  contains  important  regulations 

regarding  wills,  some  of  which  may  be  here  noticed : — 

Enriisb  1.  Evciy  pcrsou  may,  by  will  executed  as  required  by  the 

rl^imd^*^  Act,  devise,  bequeath,  or  dispose  of  all  real  estate,  and  all 

P«?^°*i     personal  estate  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of 

estates.         f.      , 

his  death. 
Form  of  2.  No  will  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be  in  writing,  and  signed 
at  the  foot  or  end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  other 
person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direction :  and  such  signa- 
ture shall  be  made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  present  at  the  same  time; 
and  such  witnesses  shall  attest  and  shall  subscribe  the  will 
in  the  presence  of.  the  testator,  but  no  form  of  attestation 
shall  be  necessary. 

Thus  the  English  law  requires  every  will  to  be  executed  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  with  certcdn  formalities ;  and 
holograph  wills  unattested  are  not  valid.  But  any  soldier  in 
actual  military  service,  or  any  mariner  being  at  sea,  may  dis- 
pose of  his  personal  estate  by  an  oral  will,  as  he  might  have 
done  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 

*  Code  Civil,  art.  970  €t  seq.  «  Code  Civil,  art.  V9». 


execution. 
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3.  Every  will  shall  be  construed,  with  reference  to  the  real 
»tate  and  personal  estate  comprised  in  it,  to  speak  and  take 
effect  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately  before  the  death 
)f  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  appear  by 
the  wilL 

4.  No  will  made  by  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-  No  wui  by 
me  years  shall  be  valid. 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  every  will  made  by  a  man  or  woman  Revoked  by 
iball  be  revoked  by  his  or  her  marriage.  mamagc. 

6.  All  gifts  or  legacies  by  will  to  an  attesting  witness,  or 
Jio  husbuid  or  wife  of  such  witness,  or  any  person  claiming 
inder  them,  shall  be  void ;  but  such  witness  shaU  be  admis- 
sible to  prove  the  execution  of  the  will. 


Sect.  2. — How  Testamentary  Writings  executed  in  Scotland, 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  expression  will  or  testament  is  a  Scottish 
uiderstood  to  apply  only  to  personal  property.  But  a  testa-  only  per- 
nent  is  usually  combined  with  a  mortis  causa  disposition,  J^^ 
expressed  in  the  technical  terms  essential  for  the  conveyance 
>f  lands  or  other  real  estate.*  Testamentary  writings  which 
ire  holograph — that  is,  written  and  subscribed  by  the  testator 
—are  valid  without  witnessea  But  when  they  are  written 
yj  another  person,  they  must  be  signed  by  the  testator,  if 
le  can  write,  and  attested  by  two  subscribing  witnesses,  and 
niist  contain  at  the  close  an  attestation-clause,  in  the  Scotch 
0rm,  specifying  the  names  and  designations  of  the  writer  and 
ihe  attesting  witnesses.  A  will  of  personal  property  by  one 
irho  cannot  write,  may  be  signed  by  a  notary  authorised  by 
tiim  and  two  witnesses  ;  and  the  parish  clergyman  may  act 
18  notary ;  but  two  notaries  and  four  witnesses  are  required 
in  deeds  importing  heritable  title  and  "  other  obligations  of 
jreat  importance."  * 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  minor,  male  or  female,  and  a 
narried  woman  having  separate  personal  property,  may  make 
I  wilL 

*  The  necessity  of  using  technical     Vict.  c.  101,  sect.  20. 
enns  in  bequeathing  real  estate  in         >  Ersk.  3.  2.  7,  23.     1579,  c  80. 
cotland  is  now  removed;   31  k  32 
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Sect.  3.— Recent  Acts  as  to  WiOs  by  British  Subjects, 

Aetasto        In  coDsequence  of  some  decisions  of  the  Privy  Conndl 
Briti^      whicb  were  considered  of  questionable  authority,  the  Act 
mt^ecta.     24  &  25  Vict.  c.  114,  was  passed  "to  amend  the  law  with 
respect  to  wills  of  personal  estate,  made  by  British  subjects."^ 
By  this  statute,  which  extends  only  to  wUIb  and  other  testa- 
mentary instruments  made  by  persons  who  die  after  it  is 
passed,  it  is  enacted :» 
£ffeet  of         1.  Every  will  and  testamentary  instrument  made  out  of 
JJSSS**^  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  British  subject  (whatever  may  be 
his  domicile),  shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  held  to  be 
well  executed,  if  the  same  be  made  according  to  the  fonns 
required  either  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  same  vas 
made,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  person  was 
domiciled  when  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the  laws  then  in 
force  in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions  where  he  had  his 
domicile  of  origin.* 
Wills  made     2.  Every  will  and  other  testamentary  instrument  made 
oo^Sy.     within  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  British  subject  (whatever 
may  be  his  domicile),  shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be 
held  to  be  well  executed,  if  the  same  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  required  by  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in 
force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  same  is 
made.* 
will  not         3.  No  will  or  other  testamentary  instrument  shall  be  held 
chmjge  of ^  to  l>e  revoked,  or  to  have  become  invalid,  nor  shall  the  oon- 
domicUc.     struction  thereof  be  altered,  by  reason  of  any  subsequent 
change  of  domicile  of  the  person  making  the  sama    But 

^  Miss  Caloraft,   an   English  snb-  P.  C.  861).    This  decision  prtxeeded 

ject  resident  in  Paris,  made  her  will  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  French 

conforinably    to    the    English    law,  law.    Acoording  to  the  French  jniistt, 

which  the  Privy  Council  held  to  be  Miss  Calcraft's  English  will  wis  per- 

invalid,   upon  the  ground  that  she  fectly   valid.  —  Lord    St    Leonards' 

was  domiciled  in  France,   although  Practical  Treatise,  1862,  p.  404. 

she  had  not  obtained  any  authority  '  Sect  1. 

under  article  18  of  the  Civil  Code.  •  Sect  2. 
Bremer  v.  Freeman,  1867  (10  Moo. 
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nothing  in  the  Act  shall  invalidate  any  will  or  other  testa- 
mentary instrument,  as  regards  personal  estate,  which  would 
have  been  valid  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  except  as 
such  will  or  other  testamentary  instrument  may  be  revoked 
or  altered  by  any  subsequent  will  or  testamentary  instrument 
made  valid  by  the  Act* 

This  statute  was  accompanied  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  Proepective 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  the  wills  ute  do^ 
and  domicile  of  British  subjects  dying  whilst  resident  abroad,  ®*^®* 
and  of  foreign  subjects  dying  whilst  resident  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions"  (6th  August  1861).     But  this  Act,  which  extends 
to  intestacy  as  well  as  to  testacy,  only  becomes  operative 
after  a  convention  shall  have  been  entered  into  with  any 
foreign  state,  and  an  Order  in  Council  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "  London  Gazette." 

After  the  publication  of  such  order,  no  British  subject  British 
resident  at  his  or  her  death  in  the  foreign  country  named  in  ^^^ 
such  order,  shall  be  deemed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  have  *°">*<^ 
acquired  a  domicile  in  such  country,  unless  such  British  sub- 
ject shall  have  been  resident  there  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  his  or  her  decease,  and  shall  also  have  made  and 
deposited  in  a  public  office  of  such  foreign  country,  a  decla- 
ration in  writing  of  his  or  her  intention  to  become  domiciled 
there ;   and  every  British  subject  dying  resident  in  such 
foreign  country,  but 'without  having  so  resided  and  made 
such  declaration  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed,  for  all  purposes 
of  testate  or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables,  to  retain  the 
domicile  he  or  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  going 
to  reside  in  such  foreign  country.* 

In  like  manner,  after  the  publication  of  such  order  in  the  Foreigners 
"  X^ndon  Gazette,"  no  subject  of  any  such  foreign  country,  ^°|>^. 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death,  shall  be  resident  in  any  *^- 
part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  have  acquired  a  domicile  therein,  unless 
such  foreign  subject  shaU  have  been  resident  within  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  or 
her  decease,  and  shall  also  have  signed  and  deposited  with 
I  Sect.  8  and  4.  >  Sect.  1. 
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the  Home  Secretary  a  declaration  in  writing  of  his  o?  her 
desire  to  become  and  be  domiciled  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  and  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  such  domicile  shall 
r^olate  his  or  her  movable  succession.  But  the  Act  is  not 
to  apply  to  any  foreigners  who  may  have  obtained  letters  of 
naturalisation  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.^ 

1  Sect  2  and  3. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OP  LIMITATIONS  OF  TESTAMENTARY  POWERS. 


I. — ROMAN   LAW. 

AocoRDiNO  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  powers  of  a  By  Twelve 
testator  in  disposing  of  his  property  were  unlimited ;  for  the  p^wen  un- 
testament  of  the  father  of  a  family  had  the  force  of  law, —  "m^*®*^ 
itajvs  edo. 

In  progress  of  time  various  laws  were  enacted  to  restrain  Faiddian 
immoderate  bequests,  which,  after  the  general  introduction  of  ^^ 
wills,  were  found  to  prejudice  the  heir.    Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Falcidian  law,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  year  of  Bome  714^  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  b.c.  40. 
should  leave  in  legacies  more  than  three-fourths  of  his  estate, 
so  as  to  secure  to  the  heir  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  succes- 
sion.   This  portion  is  called  the  Qtuirta  FcUcidia.    Although 
this  right  was  given  originally  to  the  testamentary  heirs,  yet 
as  l^acies  might  be  left  by  codicil,  so  as  to  be  payable  by 
the  heir-at-law  ab  intestato,  he  was  equally  entitled  to  the 
Falcidian  portion.    The  fourth  part  was  estimated  according 
to  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  testator's  death,  after  deduct- 
ing debts  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  succession.    If 
the  l^acies  exceeded  three-fourths  of  the  estate,  they  suf- 
fered a  proportional  abatement  in  favour  of  the  heir.^ 

Another  limitation  of  the  powers  of  a  testator  arose  from  Legitim. 
the  law  which  enjoined  parents  to  leave  a  certain  portion  of 
their  estate  to  their  children,  and  children  to  leave  a  certain 
portion  of  their  estate  to  their  parents.    This  was  called  the 

1  Inst  2.  22.    [Qaiiu,  2.  224-228.     Dig.  85.  2.     Cod.  6.  50.] 
Ulp.  24.  32.     Paul.  Sent  Rec.  8.  8. 
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Legitim  portion,  and  was  originally  a  fourth  of  the  aoocession, 
so  that  it  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Falddian 
law.* 

There  are  two  orders  of  persons  to  whom  l^tim  is  dae,» 
(1st)  The  descendants  of  the  deceased,  who  would  have  been 
called  to  the  succession  had  he  died  intestate  ;  (2d)  Failing 
descendants,  the  ascendants  of  the  testator,  provided  thej 
would  have  inherited  ah  inUstato.  Brothers  and  sisters  have 
no  right  to  claim  l^tim,  except  when  the  testator  has  ap- 
pointed an  infamous  person  to  be  heir.* 

U  in  the  same  succession  there  are  both  children  and 
parents  of  the  deceased,  legitim  is  only  due  to  the  children; 
for  they  exclude  parents  from  the  succession. 

All  the  children,  without  distinction  as  to  sex,  have  a  right 
to  l^tim.  When  there  are  only  children  of  the  first  d^ree, 
the  legitim  is  di^ded  among  them  in  equal  shares.  But  if 
there  be  at  the  same  time  children  of  the  first  degree  alive, 
and  grandchildren  descended  from  others  deceased,  the  legitim 
is  divided  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  the 
first  degree  who  are  still  alive,  and  of  those  who,  being  dead, 
have  left  issue  to  represent  them ;  and  these  grandchildren 
only  take  among  them  the  legal  portion  which  the  person 
whom  they  represent  would  have  had  if  he  had  survived  the 
testator.^ 

The  second  order  of  persons  to  whom  l^tim  is  due,  fail- 
ing descendants,  are  the  nearest  ascendants.  If  there  are 
paternal  and  maternal  ascendants  in  the  nearest  d^ree,  the 
legitim  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  ascendants  on 
the  father's  side,  and  the  other  for  the  ascendants  on  the 
mother's  side. 

At  first  the  legitim,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Falcidian  po^ 
tion,  was,  in  all  cases,  a  fourth  of  the  estate  which  would 

I  Inst.  2.  18.  6.     Dig.  6,  2.  8,  §  6.  28.  21.  27 ;  6.  28.  4.] 

'  [Brothers  and  sisters  originally  '  [Iii  other  woids^  the  pofUo  k^ 

had  a  good  claim  to  the  portio  U-  tima  is  divided  per  $twf«^  «  \fj 

gitima,  and  in  the  time  of  Ulpian  it  families  ;  and  when  a  son  has  prede 

appears  to  have  been  still  unsettled  ceased  the  testator  leaving  a  fcinily, 

whether  more  distant  relations  were  hia   share  of  the  l^tim  it  dirided 

to  bo  excluded.    Dig.  6.  2. 1.    Cod.  3.  among  his  children  per  capita.] 
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havo  fallen  to  the  heirs-at-law  ab  intesUUo,  whatever  might  be 
their  number.  Bat  Justinian  raised  the  amount  of  the  legi-  Legitim  in- 
tim  for  descendants  at  least  to  one-third  of  the  succession,  if  jSSSdaS^ 
there  were  four  or  a  less  number,  and  to  one-half  when  there 
were  more  than  four.^  Most  writers  think  this  regulation 
applied  also  to  ascendants,  to  the  extent  of  entitling  them  to 
one-third  of  the  succession;  but  Mackeldey  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  holding  that  their  legitim  never  exceeded  a  fourth 
part* 

Legitim  is  only  due  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
those  who  claim  it  must  bring  into  account  whatever  they 
have  received  under  the  testament,  whether  in  the  character 
of  heirs,  or  by  legacy,  or  donation  mortis  causa?  Generally 
donations  iwLer  vivos  are  not  reckoned,  unless  they  are  given 
expressly  under  that  condition.^  Justinian  ordained  that  the 
legitim  should  be  left  to  children  in  the  character  of  heirs, 
and  not  as  legatees  or  donees,  according  to  the  former  prac- 
tice ;  but  if  any  part  of  the  inheritance,  however  small,  was 
left  to  them,  they  were  only  entitled  to  recover  by  action 
what  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  legitim.^ 

Querela  Inoffioiosi  Testamenti. — When  children  or  parents  chaUenge 
are  unjustly  disinherited  or  passed  over  in  a  testament,  itf^/^stii^ 
may  be  challenged  as  undutiful  by  the  querela  inofficiosi  tes-  ™«"** 
iamentifi 

"When  this  complaint  was  successful,  it  had  not  the  effect 
of  entirely  annulling  the  testament  under  the  new  law  of  Jus- 
tinian; the  institution  of  the  heir  was  rescinded,  but  the 
legacies  and  other  provisions  of  the  will  remained  in  force. 

^  Not.  18,  cb.  1.  inofficiosi  testamenti  in  the  caaes  men- 

*  See  on  this  snlject  Domat  part  tioned  in  the  text,  was  not  iignriona 
ii  bk.  8»  tit  8,  seo.  2 ;  Ortolan,  Instit  like  the  latter  to  the  memory  of  the 
8  802  [8th  ed.  ii  p.  640] ;  Mackeldey,  deceased ;  nor  did  it,  like  the  quereki, 
%  690.  prescribe  in  five  years.] 

*  ['De  OoUatione  :'  Dig.  87.  6  &  7.  ^A  testament  was  so  caUed  when 
Cod.  6.  20.    Nov.  18,  ch.  6.]  it  was  executed  '  contra  offidum  pie- 

«  [Cod.  8.  28.  29.  80,  §  2.  35,  §  2.]  Utis,'— t.e.,  inconsistenUy  with  the 

*  Nov.  115,  ch.  8,  pr. ;  cb.  5.  Inst  duty  of  the  testator  towards  his  fa- 
2.  18.  8.  [Cod.  3.  28.  80.  —This  mily.]  Inst.  2.  18.  Dig.  6.  2.  Cod. 
action  'ad   supplendam  legitimam,'  8.28. 

which  now   superseded  the    querela 
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When  the  appointment  of  the  heir  was  wholly  set  aside,  the 
succession  was  taken  ap  ah  intestaio,  under  the  burden  of  the 
legacies  so  far  as  these  did  not  exceed  the  legitime  If  one  of 
the  children  was  found  to  be  justly  disinherited,  while  the 
others  were  successful  in  their  challenge,  the  institution  of 
the  heir  in  the  testament  could  only  be  partially  rescinded, 
and  the  result  was  to  make  the  testator  die  partly  testate 
and  partly  intestate,  which  was  contraiy  to  the  general  rule 
of  law.^ 

If  the  complaint  against  a  testament  as  nndutifal  was 
rejected,  the  plaintiff  by  way  of  penalty  forfeited  whaterer 
had  been  left  to  him  in  the  wilL^  The  action  was  excluded: 
When  ex-  (1st)  When  thoso  who  were  entitled  to  raise  it  approved 
^'^^^  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  testament ;»  (2d)  By  the  heiis  of 
blood  surviving  the  testator,  and  thereafter  dying  without 
instituting  a  challenge  ;^  and — (3d)  By  prescription,  which 
was  at  first  fixed  at  two  years,  and  afterwards  at  fiva' 


II. — FRENOH  LAW. 

Limits  of  In  modem  times  the  limits  of  testamentaiy  power  vary  in 
^^^^g^  different  countries.  In  France,  if  any  one  die  without  issue 
or  ascendants,  he  may  leave  his  whole  property  to  strangers; 
but  if  a  man  at  his  death  has  one  lawful  child,  he  can  only  so 
dispose  of  the  half  of  his  estate ;  if  he  leave  two  children,  the 
third ;  and  if  he  leave  three  or  more  children,  the  fourth.  If 
the  deceased  has  no  issue,  but  is  survived  by  ascendants  in 
each  of  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  he  can  only  dispose 
of  the  half  of  his  property ;  and  three-fourths  if  he  leave 
ascendants  only  in  one  line.® 

1  Nov.  115,  ch.  8,  §  14  ;  ch.  i,  §  8.  tinian,   howeyer,   declared   it  to  be 

[Dig.  5.  2.  15,  §  2.  24.]  transmissible  to  the  descendanti  d 

'  [Dig.  5.  2.  8,  §  14.]  the  testator's  descendants,  althoogh 

3  [Dig.  5.  2.  23,  §  1  ;  34.  9.  5,  pr.]  the  latter  had  died  without  mdog 

*  [The  general  rale  was,  that,  if  the  it     Cod.  8.  28.  84,  86.] 
action  was  not  raised  by  the  heirs  to         ^  [Plin.  Epist  5.  1.     Dig.  5,  t  ^ 

whom  it  was  competent,  the  right  to  §  17.  9.     Cod.  8.  28.  84.] 
raise  it  was  not  transmitted  to  their         ^  Code  Civil,  art  918-916. 
heirs.     Dig.  5.  2.  6,  §  2.  7.  8.— Jus- 
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III. — ENGLISH   AND   SCOTTISH   LAW. 

By  the  ihodem  law  of  England,  whatever  limitations  may  in  England 
have  formerly  existed,  the  testamentary  power  is  wholly  un-  JJJ^wer 
fettered.     For,  apart  from  special  contract,  any  man  can  by  a^n^t^^ 
will  bequeath  his  whole  real  and  personal  estate  to  strangers, 
even  though  he  should  leave  a  wife  and  children.^ 

In  Scotland  the  law  stands  upon  a  different  footing.    If  a  in  Scotland 
man  die  without  either  wife  or  issue,  his  whole  property  is  at  JJSfe^ir  ^° 
his  own  disposal ;  if  he  leave  a  wife  and  issue,  his  goods  or  *^^®- 
personal  property  are  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  goes  to  his  wife  as  jus  relictcp,  another  to  his  children  jut  reiietce 
as  l^tim,  and  the  third  is  at  his  own  disposal ;  if  he  leave  »^<^^«fi^*"°- 
no  wife,  he  may  then  dispose  of  one-half,  and  the  other  half 
goes  to  the  children  ;  and  so,  e  converso,  if  he  leave  no  children 
the  wife  is  entitled  to  one-half,  and  he  may  bequeath  the 
other.    The  legitim-can  only  be  claimed  by  the  father's  ex- 
isting children,  and  not  by  the  issue  of  a  deceased  child.  The 
eldest  son  has  a  share  of  the  legitim  along  with  the  rest, 
but  is  excluded  from  it  if  there  be  a  heritable  estate  falling 
to  him  as  heir-at-law,  which  he  refuses  to  share  with  the 
other  children.^    llie  wife's  jvs  reiietce  may  be  expressly  ex- 
cluded in  an  antenuptial  contract,  and  also  the  children's 
right  to  l^tim,  at  least  when  reasonable  provisions^  are 
made  for  them  on  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 

1  WiUiamB  on  Exec.  pp.  8-6   [7th        '  [But  see  opinion  of  Lord  Mac- 

ed.  L  ib.]    Pateraon'B  Compendiam.  kenzie    in    Maitland    v.   Maitland, 

p.  SS8.  14th  Dec.    1848,  6  D.  244.     Bell's 

s  BeU's  Pr.  §S  1582,  1588.  Pr.  6th  ed.  §  1587.] 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF   FIDEICOMMISSA  OR  BEQUESTS  IN   TRUST. 


Tnutsat 
first  pre- 
cariooB. 


finod. 


Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  testamentary  writings,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  transfer  the  succession  directly  to  the 
heir.  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  trusts.^  This  form  of 
disposition  was  introduced  in  order  to  evade  the  strict  rules 
of  the  civil  law,  by  transmitting  property  to  foreigners^  exiles, 
and  other  persons  who  were  legally  incapacitated  from  taking 
anything  directly  under  the  will  of  a  Soman  citizen.*  Origi- 
nally all  trusts  were  precarious,  and  depended  entirely  on 
the  honour  of  the  trustee,  till  Augustus  authorised  ihem  to 
be  enforced  by  law ;  and  having  afterwards  become  extremely 
common  and  highly  favoured,  they  were  placed  under  the 
permanent  jurisdiction  of  a  special  pteetor.* 

A  fddcommisswm  in  the  Boman  law  is  a  mortis  causa  dis- 
position, by  which  the  testator  leaves  something  to  another 
under  an  obligation  to  transfer  it  to  a  third  person.  If  the 
object  of  the  trust  was  the  whole  succession  or  a  part  of  it, 
this  was  called  fideicominissaria  hereditas,  or  fideicommissum 
universale ;  if  it  was  a  single  thing  or  definite  sum  of  money, 


^[Gaius,  2.  246-289,  Ulp.  25. 
Paul.  Sent.  Rec.  4.  1-4.  Inst  2.  23. 
Dig.  30,  31,  32.  See  also  Inst.  2. 
26.     Dig.  29.  7.     Cod.  6.  86.] 

*  [A  Senatns-consultmn  of  Hadrian 
prohibited  jTcregrrini  from  taking /e^ 
commissa.  Gains,  2.  285. — Latini  Jn- 
uiani,  however,  retained  their  right 
to  legacies  of  this  character.  Gains, 
1.  23,  24.  —By  the  Senatus-consultum 
Pegasianum,  a.d.  75,  orbi  and  coelibta 


were  precluded  from  receiving  fidei- 
commUsa.  Gaius,  2.  286. — ^Another 
Senatus-consultum  of  Hadrian  forbade 
such  bequests  being  made  to  pottumi 
cUieni  or  perwmcB  ineerUB,  Gaixa,  2. 
287.] 

*  Inst.  2.  28.  1.  [Justinian  at 
length  assimilated  the  law  of  Jidei- 
cammiasa  with  that  of  le^cUa.  Cod. 
6.  43.] 
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t  was  called  fdeicommisswni  singiUce  rei,  or  fideicommissum 
rpeciale.  In  the  first  case,  the  obligation  could  only  be  im- 
xised  on  the  heir ;  in  the  second,  it  might  be  laid  on  a  l^a- 
ee,  or  any  one  who  received  something  under  the  will.^ 

A  universal  trust,  by  which  the  heir  is  requested  to  make 
yver  the  inheritance  or  a  part  of  it  to  another,  may  be  re- 
garded as>a  species  of  substitution ;  for  the  beneficiary  takes 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  place  of  the  first  heir ;  but  it  differs 
rom  a  vulgar  substitution  in  this  respect,  that  the  beneficiary 
»ui  only  take  as  a  substitute  after  the  first  heir  has  entered 
ipon  the  inheritance.^ 

The  person  charged  with  the  trust  was  bound  to  restore  the  ObUgatiom 
iubject  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  testator,  and,  if  "no  time  ue.  *™*^ 
vas  mentioned,  immediately  after  accepting  the  succession, 
rhe  testator  might  appoint  the  subject  to  be  restored  by  the 
List  heir  to  the  second,  by  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so 
brth.  When  a  universal  trust  was  constituted  with  substi- 
utions  in  favour  of  the  family  of  the  founder,  it  was  caUed 
Idticommismm  familiod? 

The  heir  charged  with  the  trust  became  proprietor  in  a 
ertain  sense  when  he  entered  upon  the  inheritance;  but, 
riihout  the  permission  of  the  testator  or  the  express  consent 
>f  all  parties  interested,  he  could  not  alienate  the  estate,  ex- 
ept  for  payment  of  debts  affecting  the  succession,  or  pre- 
enting  the  beneficiary  from  suffering  damage.  But,  if  the 
leir  was  required  to  restore  what  remained  of  the  succession 
t  the  period  of  his  own  death — (Jideicommissum  ejus  quod 
yptffiUurum  est),  he  could  under  the  new  law  dispose  of 
luree-fourths  of  the  estate,  and  was  only  bound  to  account  to 

'  [The  obligation  might  aUo  be  im-  quests  were  exigible  from  the  heir  as 

ond  on  the  heir  ab  intestato  where  indirect /(Meommiita.  Qaius,  2.  270. 

he  deceased  had  left  a  codlcU  be-  Ulp.  25.  4,  8.    Paul.  4.  1.  10.    Dig. 

neathing  certain  legacies,  but  had  40.  4.  43.] 

ot   executed    a  proper   testament.  '  [The  trustee  was  called  the  ;((<iict. 

nst  8.  86.  pr.,  1. — If  the  codicil  was  ariua,  the  beneficiary  the  fideioom' 

onfinned  by  a  testament,  the  be-  misaarius,] 

\  it  contained  were  rc^garded  as  *  Nov.   159.    Sec  Domat,   {>art  ii. 


irect  kgaia:  if,  on  the  other  hand,      bk.  5,  tit  3  ;  Mackeldey,  §  748. 
he  oodidl  was  ab  imtuUUo,  the  be- 
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the  beneficiary  for  the  remaining  fourth,  for  which  he  might 
be  required  to  find  security.^ 

As  the  direct  heir  was  free  to  accept  or  refuse  the  succes- 
sion, there  were  reasons  to  apprehend  that  he  would  always 
repudiate  it  when  he  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  estate 
without  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, the  person  charged  with  the  trust  was  allowed  by  law 
to  retain  a  fourth  part  of  the  inheritance  if  he  was  universal 
heir,  or  a  fourth  part  of  his  hereditary  portion  if  he  was  only 
heir  for  a  part ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  bound  to 
accept  the  succession  in  order  to  discharge  the  trust  All 
the  debts  affecting  the  succession  were  divided  between  the 
trustee  who  retained  the  F^asian  portion,  and  the  benefidaiy, 
according  to  their  respective  interests.^ 


1  Nov.  108,  cb.  1,  2.  Mackeldey, 
§766. 

'  The  commentators  often  call  this 
portion  the  TrebeUian  fourth;  but  it 
originated  not  onder  the  Trebellian, 
but  xmder  the  Pegasian  senatus-con- 
Bultum.  [A  brief  historical  explana- 
tion will  enable  the  student  more 
clearly  to  understand  the  law  as 
stated  in  the  text.  The  whole  of  an 
inheritance,  or  a  fraction  of  it,  as 
opposed  to  a  legacy  of  a  specific 
estate  or  sum  of  money,  might  be 
bequeathed  in  one  of  two  ways: — 
(1)  In  the  form  of  a  legacy.  In  this 
case  the  heir  and  the  partiarius  {*  cui 
pars  bonorum  legatur')  entered  into 
'partis  et  pro  parte  stipuktiones  de 
lucro  etdamno  communicando,'  with- 
out which  the  heir  alone  could  have 
sued  and  been  sued  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  succession.  (2)  By 
fidekommissuin.  In  this  case  also 
the  Jlduciarius  and  the  fideicommis- 
aarius  entered  into  similar  stipula- 
tions. In  both  cases  the  heir  was 
legally  regarded  as  a  universal  suc- 
cessor, on  whom  devolved  iht  persona 
of  the  testator ;  while  the  legatee, 
even  when  taking  the  whole  or  the 
greater   part   of   the   property,    was 


merely  a  singular  sacoessor.    By  tiit 
Senatus  •  oonsultnm     TrebeUiaami, 
passed  about  aj).  62,  it  was  enacted, 
that,  where  the  whole  of  an  inherit- 
ance was  to  be  handed  over  to  a/i»- 
oommisKfiM,  the  fdnteuxrinu  shoiU 
be  entirely  divested  of  the  ehaiactv 
of  heir,  and  that  all  actions  eon- 
petent  to  or  against  him  should  pt« 
as  ticHones  tUilet  to  the  benefidaiy, 
whp  after  entering  into  posMOM 
was  to  be  regarded  as  kendu  foeo. 
In  order  that  heirs  might  have  some 
inducement  to  take  up  a  suoeeanoa  cf 
this  character,  it  was  provided  bytkc 
Senatus-consultnm  P^gasianum,  abort 
A.D.  75,  that  the  Jidueiarhu  should bi 
entitled  to  retain  one- fourth  of  the 
inheritance  before  b«t^«iitig  it  over  to 
the  JideicomvussarUu,     In  this  ctie 
the  S.  C.  Trebellianum  did  not  cone 
into  operation,  and  it  was  usosl  for 
the  parties  to  enter  into  the  stipoU- 
tions  'partis  et  pro  parte,'  as  oDder 
the  earlier  law.     The  older  senstss- 
consultum,  however,  still  regoUttd 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  placed  the 
fidncammisaonus  in  the  podtioD  of  u 
heir  in  cases  where  the  jidueianuidfi- 
clined  to  take  up  the  inheritance,  and 
was  compelled  to  do  ao  by  the  prctor, 
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ticular  things  may  also  be  the  object  of  a  special  trust,  a  trust  of 

idd,  a  silver  cup,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and  the  person  oi^^^'^^ 

dd  with  the  trust  may  be  the  heir  or  a  l^atee.    But  no 

ian  be  requested  to  give  more  than  he  has  received  by 

}  of  the  testament.    A  legacy  was  left  in  imperative 

,  a  fideieommissum  in  words  of  entreaty ;  but,  notwith- 

ing  the  difference  in  the  form  of  expression,  both  were 

ig  in  law.    Justinian  assimilated  legacies  {md  special 

in  trust  by  abolishing  all  ancient  distinctions  and  ex- 

ig  the  same  rules  of  law  to  both,  so  fistr  as  this  might  be 

tary  to  make  them  effectual^ 


.  pfOTision  of  the  S.  0.  Pegasi- 
tor  tlie  pnipoM  of  tranamittiiig 
» benefieiary,  or  in  caaes  where 
L  of  tlie  inheritance  was  secured 
IdmetaHMt  by  the  testament  it- 
I  the  Qoarta  Pegasiana  gave  the 
ght  to  an  heir  burdened  with 
OMOTtMum  as  the  Qoarta  Fal- 
I  one  bnrdened  with  legacies, 
mally  ^oken  of  by  the  jorists 
■i  the  ^MOfta,  or  the  Faleidia. 
L  SM.859.  Ulp.  S4,  25  ;  25, 
PlaoL  Sent  Rec  4.  2,  S. 
».  Dig.  M.  1.  Cod.  6.  49. 
two  senoAM-cofMufta  were  at 
blended  by  Jostinian,  who 
1  the  name  of  8.  C,  Trtbetti- 
ikme  for  his  new  law  on  the 
Hence  the  modem  term 
TWwilliana.  The  fidudarim 
m  entitled  in  every  case  to 
liis  fourth,  while  the  fidtieom- 
M   was    to  be   reguded    as 


hendia  loco,  so  that  the  stipnlations 
'partis  et  pro  parte'  thns  became 
unnecessary.  The  Jiduciarius,  if  ud- 
willing,  could  be  compeUed  to  enter 
on  the  inheritauce,  in  which  case  he 
forfeited  all  right  to  any  share  of  the 
succession.  Inst  2.  28.  7.  Cod.  1. 
17.2,16;  6.  49.  7,  S.  Nov.  1,  ch. 
1,  §  l.—Lastly,  it  should  be  observed 
that  it  is  the  Jfduciariut  alone  who  is 
entitled  to  the  Quarta  Trebelliana; 
the  Jid^oommisaariua  who  has  to 
transmit  the  inheritance  to  another 
beneficiary  ei^oys  no  such  privilege. 
Where  several  joint-heirs  are  bur- 
dened with  jQekomnUsgOf  each  is 
entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  of  the 
share  committed  to  him.  MarezoU, 
§§  224,  22e.  Puchta,  Inst  S  S24.] 
Ortolan,  Inst  %  960et9eq.  [8th  ed. 
ii  p.  648.] 
^  Inst  2.  20.  8.     Cod.  6.  48. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


HOW  TESTAMENTS  ARE  REVOKED  OB  ANNULLED.^ 


1. — ROMAN  LAW. 


Wmnull 
(tb  initio. 

Will  revo- 
cable by 
testator. 


How  an- 
nulled. 


A  TESTAMENT  is  null  oh  initio  if  it  be  defective  in  any  of  the 
formalities  required  by  law.* 

In  all  cases  a  will  is  revocable  during  the  life  of  the  testa- 
tor^ but,  when  legally  made,  it  remains  valid  till  it  is  revoked 
or  rendered  inefifectuaL  By  the  Soman  law  a  testament  was 
revoked  by  making  a  new  one,  even  though  it  made  no 
express  mention  of  the  first.  For,  as  every  will  implied  the 
disposal  of  the  whole  estate,  two  testaments  could  not  subsist 
together,  so  that  the  second  annulled  the  first ;  but,  in  oider 
to  have  this  effect,  the  second  testament  required  to  be  com- 
plete. Without  making  a  new  will,  the  testator  might  re- 
voke a  testament  by  purposely  cancelling  or  destroying  it* 

A  will  might  be  annulled  in  whole  or  in  part  in  various 
other  ways. 

1.  By  the  subsequent  birth,  or  adoption,  of  a  child  wbo 


1  Inst.  2.  17.  Dig.  28.  8.  [Gains, 
2.  138-161.  Ulp.  28.  1-6.  Dig.  28. 
i ;  29.  4.    Cod.  6.  89.] 

^  [TesiamerUum  nullum:  when  the 
testator  did  not  possess  the  teatamenU 
/actio,  or  when  ho  had  failed  to  insti- 
tute an  heir,  or  had  passed  over  a 
SUU8,  Gains,  2.  114,  116,  128.  Inst 
2.  18.  pr.  ;  19.  4.  Dig.  28.  8.  1.— 
Te$tamentum  injustum,  or  non  jure 
fctctum:  when  irregular  in  point  of 
form.     Gains,  2.  115.      Inst.  2.  18. 


pr.  Dig.  28.  8.  1.— In  thete  cum 
the  wiU  was  permanently  noil  by 
the  jus  civile,  on  the  ground  that— 
'  quod  initio  yitiosum  est  non  potnt 
tractu  temporia  conyalesoere.'  1% 
50.  17.  29.— VVher«,  howrrer,  •  «"» 
whose  omission  from  a  will  had  ren- 
dered it  nuU  predeceased  l^e  testator, 
prsetoriau  law  gave  the  institated  Itor 
the  bonorum  poaesno  secmmdmm  ttlm- 
las,  Gaius,  2.  128.  Dig.  28.  S.  1^1 
*  [See  following  note.] 
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v^as  passed  over,  the  testament  was  i*endered  ineffectual,  so 
Far  as  regards  the  institution  of  the  heir.^ 

2.  By  the  testator  changing  his  status — as,  for  instance,  by 
losing  his  liberty  or  his  rights  as  a  Soman  citizen — his  will 
became  invalid.  But  if  he  recovered  his  status  before  his 
death  the  praetor  might  sustain  the  testament,  by  giving  to 
the  instituted  heirs  possession  of  the  goods  secundvm  tahUas,^ 

3.  When  the  heir  instituted  could  not  or  would  not  accept, 
the  testament  was  ineffectual  as  such ;  but  under  the  law  of 
Justinian,  legacies  and  fiduciary  trusts  could  not  be  defeated 
by  the  non-acceptance  or  renunciation  of  the  heir.' 

4  The  testament  might  be  rescinded  and  declared  null  by 
judicial  sentence  for  non-compliance  with  the  rules  indispen- 
sable to  its  validity.^ 

In  cases  where  a  testament  was  null  from  the  banning, 
or  subsequently  became  invalid,  the  succession  was  generally 


'  ITetiamentum  mptum:  either  when 
th«  wfll  was  reyoked  by  the  testator, 
ar  when  it  passed  oyer  a  po§tumv$ 
mma  or  a  child  who  had  been  adopted 
liter  the  execntion  of  the  deed. — 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  total 
or  partial  reyocatioo,  see  Gains,  2. 
144.  Inst  2.  17.  2,  8,  7.  Dig. 
28.  &  9;  12,  S  1 ;  28.  28.  4.  Cod. 
S.  28.— As  to  the  effect  of  the 
mhseqnent  agnation  of  an  heir,  see 
QttOSb  2.  188-146.  Ulp.  28.  2,  8. 
Inst  2.  18. 1,  2 ;  2.  17.  1.  Dig.  28. 
2.29:28.8.8,9  8.  Cod.  6.  29.  4.— 
The  pneton^  howeyer,  gaye  the  bon- 
ontm  poiMuio  teamdum  tabulat  where 
the  jwiliisnif  tuMi,  or  child  bom  or 
adopted  soheeqnent  to  the  deed,  pie- 
deeeesed  the  testator.  Dig.  28.  8. 12, 
pr.— 'In  either  of  these  ways  wills 
wen  originally  inyalidated  in  Mo, 
hot  nader  the  Jnstinianean  law  the 
inrtitaftion  of  the  heir  alone  was  set 
vide.  Noy.  115,ch.8,§14,  ifijtne; 
eh.  4^  S  9»  Mi/M.] 

*  [TcflciineiilMiii  irriium :  dip.  28. 
4,  6.  Gains,  2.  146,  148.  Inst  2. 
17.  4^  6.    Dig.  28.  8.  6,  §  6.— As  to 


the  bonorum  possessio  giyen  by  the 
prsetors,  see  Inst  2.  17.  6.  Dig.  28. 
8.  12,  pr. — Where,  howeyer,  a  testa- 
ment became  irrUwn  owing  to  the 
testator's  capUU  dtminuiio  nitntma,  it 
could  not  conyalesce  on  his  again  be- 
coming 9ui  juHSj  unless  he  executed 
a  codicil  or  other  deed  declaring  that 
he  desired  the  will  to  reyiye.  Dig. 
87.11.  11,  §2.] 

'  [TatamerUum  destUutum  :  Inst 
8.  1.  pr.  Dig.  26.  2.  9 ;  60.  17.  181. 
—In  this  case  also  the  will  originally 
became  inoperatiye  in  Mo,  but  Jus- 
tinian sustained  the  yalidity  of  the 
legaia  aid  Jideieommissa,  which  would 
haye  otherwise  lapsed.  Cod.  6.  48.  2 ; 
6.  49.  7,  §  1.  Inst.  2.  28.  7.  Noy. 
1,  ch.  1  ;  ch.  2,  §  2.] 

*  [TutamenlMm  reseissum :  when 
set  aside  under  the  querela  inqfcUm 
UitamenU.  Dig.  6.  2.  8,  §  16.  28.— 
In  this  case  again  the  wiU  was  origin- 
ally reduced  in  Mo,  but  Justinian 
enacted  that  the  institution  of  the 
heir  alone  should  be  annulled.  Noy. 
116,  ch.  8,  §  14,  m  Jine;  ch.  4,  §  9, 
in  fine.] 
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taken  up  ai  intestato,  unless  the  praetor  gave  the  poflsession 
of  goods  secundum  tabuias.  But,  as  already  explained,  when 
a  testament  was  challenged  as  undutiful  and  only  partially 
rescinded,  the  succession  might  be  partly  testamentary  and 
partly  ah  intestcUo. 

IL — FRBNOH   LAW. 

How  wiu  By  the  French  Civil  Code  a  testament  cannot  be  revoked 
ftu^ob!  ^^  ^^  whole  or  in  part  except  by  a  posterior  one,  or  by  an 
instrument  before  notaries,  declaring  a  change  of  will  A 
posterior  testament  which  does  not  expressly  revoke  a  fonner 
one  does  not  annul  it,  except  in  so  far  as  its  provisions  may 
be  found  to  be  incompatible  with,  or  contrary  to,  those  in 
the  second  wilL^ 


III. — ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  LAW. 

Howra-  ^^  England  we  have  seen  that,  as  a  general  role,  every 
Su^un.  ^^^  ^  revoked  by  a  subsequent  marriage ,  but,  with  tkat 
try.  exception,  a  will  can  only  be  revoked  by  another  will,  or 

codicil,  or  some  writing  declaring  an  intention  to  revoke,  and 
executed  like  a  will,  or  by  the  testator,  or  some  person  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction,  destroying  the  will,  with  the 
intention  of  revoking  it* 

By  the  law  of  Scotland  a  testament  may  be  revoked  by  the 
testator  executing  any  probative  writing  declaring  such  to  be 
his  intention,  or  by  his  making  a  new  testament  inconsisteDt 
with  the  former  one,  or  by  deliberately  cancelling  or  destroy- 
ing the  will  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it 

»  Code  Civil,  art  10866.  «  7  WiU.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.««,  ■.  M. 


I 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


OF  LEGACIES.^ 


I. — BO  MAN    LAW. 


A  LEGACY  is  a  donation  of  a  sum  or  subject  which  the  testa-  Naton  of 
tor  directs  to  be  deKvered  after  his  death  to  the  legatea^        ^®^^**^' 

Anciently  there  were  four  modes  of  leaving  legacies  in  use  Anaeni 
among  the  Bomans — 'per  vindicatianem,  per  damnattanem,per  ^™"' 
prtBcqationem,  and  sinendi  modo.  To  each  of  these  was  assigned 
a  certain  form  of  words ;  but  these  distinctions  were  all 
abolished  by  the  imperial  constitutions,  and  Justinian  ulti- 
mately reduced  all  legacies  to  one  kind,  which  might  be  left 
either  in  a  testament  or  codicil' 

All  persons  capable  of  making  a  will  may  leave  legacies.^ 


^  (The  Roman  jnriatB  treat  of  the 
tolject  ci  legacies  at  great  length,  as 
the  ttndent  will  see  by  referring  to  the 
Ust  of  titles  prefixed  to  the  Corpus 
tola.  The  most  important  anthorities 
ste— Gains,  2. 101-246.  Ulp.24.  Inst 
1  20.    Dig.  80-82.     Cod.  6.  87,  48.] 

*  *  Lflgatom  est  donatio  qnsedam 
t  dsftincto^  ab  herede  pnestanda.'— • 
Inst  2.  20.  1.  [A  legacy  is  be- 
(piaathed  imperaUvet  a  jidnoommiS' 
ntmisleftj^reea^toomocfo.  Ulp.  24.1.] 

>  Inst  2.  20.  2,  8.     Ulp.  24.  1-6. 

^  [It  should,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  legatee  as  well  as  the 
testator  most  possess  the  teUamenti 
/tet0,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  be- 
quest most  be  a  fiw  hahUk,    If  either 


of  the  parties  lacked  this  capacity, 
or  if  the  thing  bequeathed  was  eatUu 
eommerdum,  at  the  time  when  the 
will  was  executed,  the  bequest  was 
null  in  accordance  with  the  Regnla 
Catoniana— 'Quod,  si  testament!  iacti 
tempore  decessisset  testator,  inutile 
foret,  id  legatum  quandocunque  de- 
cesserit  non  valere.'  Dig.  84.  7.  1. — 
This  rule  was  merely  an  application 
of  the  general  principle — '  Quod  initio 
yitiosum  est  non  potest  tractu  tem- 
poris  couTslescere.'  Dig.  60.  17.  29. 
—The  rule,  however,  did  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  conditional  legacies,  the 
validity  of  the  bequest  being  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  at  the 
date  of  the  purification  of  the  con- 
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What  may  Not  Only  sums  of  money,  rights,  and  debts,  but  lands  and  aU 

qneathed.  Other  things  subject  to  commerce,  whether  corporeal  or  in- 
corporeal, may  be  bequeathed.  One  may  leave  as  a  legBicj 
what  is  the  property  of  another,  and,  if  this  was  known  to 
the  testator,  the  heir  was  bound  either  to  purchase  the  thing 
for  the  legatee  or  to  pay  its  value  to  him.  But,  if  the  testa- 
tor made  a  bequest  of  a  thing  belonging  to  another  under  the 
erroneous  belief  that  it  was  his  own  (which  was  to  be  inferred 
unless  the  contrary  was  proved  by  the  legatee)i  neither  the 
thing  nor  its  value  could  be  claimed  from  the  heir,  it  being 
presumed  that  he  would  not  have  bequeathed  the  thing  hsd 
he  known  that  it  belonged  to  another.^  These  rules  have 
been  adopted  in  Scotland.  In  France  a  bequest  of  what  be- 
longs to  another  is  invariably  null,  whether  the  testator  be- 
lieved the  thing  to  be  his  own  or  not* 

Bequest  of       A  Creditor  may  bequeath  a  debt  due  to  him  by  a  stranger; 

^'itor.  ^^^  *^®  l^acy  is  only  effectual  if  any  sum  can  be  recovered 
from  the  alleged  debtor."  When  the  discharge  of  a  debt  vas 
bequeathed  to  the  debtor,  which  was  called  legaiwn  Ubm^ 
tionis,  it  was  effectual,  so  that  no  suit  could  be  brought  by 
the  testator's  heir  for  the  debt  either  against  the  debtor  or 
his  representatives.* 

dition.     Dig.  84.  7.  2,  8. — Another  to  the  heir  a  fourth  of  the  inbcri- 

important  limitation  of  the  right  to  tance,  and  to  each  of  several  joint  hein 

leave  legacies  was  the  requirement  of  a  fourth  of  his  share,  proportioDal  de- 

the  later  law  that  they  must  not  ex-  ductions  being  made  from  the  legsdrs 

ceed  three-fourths  of  the  estate.    The  where  they  exceeded  three-fourths  cf 

first  attempt  to  restrict  the  right  was  the  property.    Thus  each  of  three  oo- 

made  by  the  Lex  Fnpa,  passed  about  heirs  would  get  one-fourth  of  the  thirii 

n.c.  182,  which  prohibited  testators  part  of  the  inheritance ;  andwhaterrr 

from  bequeathing  more  than    1000  fraction  was  left  to  an  heir,  he  vai 

asses  to  other  persons  than  near  rela-  entitled  to  a  clear  fourth  of  it  befoR 

tions.     The  next  law  on  the  subject  paying   the   legacies  with  which  it 

was  the  Lex  Voconia,  dating  from  was  burdened.   See  Gains  S.  224-228. 

B.C.  169,  which  permitted  'classici/  lust  2.  22.     Frag.  Vat  801.] 

or  persons  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  ^  Inst  2.  20.  4. 

the  census,  and  possessing  upwards  of  '  Code  Civil,  art  1021. 

100,000  asses,  to  bequeath  as  much  in  '  [Legatum  mmdnis :   Inst  2.  20. 

legacies  as  was  left  to  the  heir  or  joint  21.    Dig.  80.  44,  S  <^-  75,  K  If  ^  ^ 

heirs.     These  laws  were  abrogated  by  §  5.    Cod.  6.  87.  18.] 

the  Lex  Falcidia,  passed  in  b.o.  40,  *  Inst  2.  20.  18.   [Dt  UbenUumtl*' 

which,  as  already  explained,  secured  gala:    Dig.  34,  8.— The  convmeofi 
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If  any  one  made  a  bequest  generally  of  his  jewels,  pictures,  General 
statues^  or  the  like,  the  legacy  might  be  augmented,  after  the  ^^^^ 
testament  had  been  made,  by  the  testator  adding  to  the  things 
bequeathed,  or  diminished  by  his  selling  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  a  part  of  them ;  but  in  either  case  the  bequest  sub- 
sisted for  what  remained.  In  like  manner,  the  legacy  of  a 
herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of  sheep  might  be  increased  or  lessened 
by  supervening  changes  after  the  testament ;  and  it  passed  to 
the  legatee  such  as  it  was  when  the  bequest  fell  due,  although 
all  the  animals  composing  the  original  flock  might  be  difierent 
from  what  they  were  at  first.  If  the  flock  received  an  in- 
crease after  the  date  of  the  testament,  the  legatee  got  the 
benefit  of  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  fiock  was  reduced 
to  a  single  sheep,  he  was  entitled  to  claim  it.^  But  if  from 
any  cause  the  thing  bequeathed  was  so  entirely  changed  in 
its  nature  or  condition  as  no  longer  to  fall  under  the  original 
description  of  it  given  by  the  testator,  the  bequest  became 
IneflTectuaL  Thus,  if  one  left  a  legacy  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  none  of  the  animals  remained  alive  at  his  death,  the 
legatee  had  no  right  to  claim  the  hides  or  the  wool.  Again, 
if  the  testator  bequeathed  a  ship,  which  was  broken  up  and 
taken  to  pieces  befoi'e  his  death,  the  legatee  could  not  claim 
the  materials.^ 

In  some  of  its  legal  consequences  the  distinction  between  specific 
a  specific  and  a  'general  legacy  is  .important    A  specific  ^^c^^* 
legacy  is  one  where  the  object  is  so  particularised  as  to  be 
distinguished  firom  all  others.    A  general  legacy  is  one  where 
the  object  is  indeterminate  and  is  not  distinguished  from 

UberuHo  legtUa  was  a  Ugatum  debiti—  ^  Inst.  2.  20.  18.  [Dig.  30.  21,  22.] 

te,,  ft  bequest  to  a  creditor  of  the  *  [The  expression  'general  bequest ' 

■moant  of  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  is  used  in  this  paragraph  in  a  some- 

tMtator,  or  dne  to  him  by  some  third  what  yague  and  popular  sense,  and 

party.    Such  a  bequest  was  valid  if  in  the  examples  given  are  rather  Ugata 

any  respect   more  beneficial  to  the  tpeciennnthBiilegcUagenerum.ThuBSL 

enditor  than  strict  payment  of  the  bequest  of  all  the  testator's  jewels,  or 

debt    If  the  amount  was  stated,  but  of  a  certain  flock,  or  of  all  his  flocks,  or 

BO  debt  was  really  due,  the  heir  was  of  a  certain  ship,  is  in  the  technical 

boond  to  pay  it.    Inst.  2.  20.   14.  sense  fe^a^timirpecMi,  and  carefully  to 

Big.  80.  28.  29;  81.  82,  85;  84.  8.  be  distinguished  from  fe^o/um  ^en^ris. 

11,  18^  14  ;  85.  2. 1,  §  10.]  See  next  paragraph  and  notes.] 
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other  things  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  the  deceased.^  If 
one  bequeath  a  landscape  by  Claude,  and  he  has  only  one 
picture  by  that  artist^  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  is  meant; 
the  legacy  is  specific.  But  if  a  testator  bequeath  siinply  a 
horse,  to  be  taken  from  several  in  his  stable,  or  a  landKt^, 
to  be  taken  from  several  in  his  gallery,  how  is  the  selection 
to  be  made  ?  This  may  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If 
the  right  of  selection  be  given  to  the  legatee,  he  may  choose 
the  horse  or  picture  which  he  considers  most  valuable ;  if 
the  choice  be  left  to  the  heir,  he  may  exercise  his  discretion 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  will ; '  and,  if  no  choice  be  given  to 
either,  the  heir  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  the  best  thing, 
nor  the  legatee  to  accept  the  worst — ^a  rule  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  modem  French  Code.* 
Accretion  If  the  Same  thing  was  bequeathed  to  two  or  more  persons 
1^^  either  jointly  (conjunctim)  or  separately  (disfuncHm),  each 
took  an  equid  share ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  predeceased  the 
testator,  or  failed  to  take  his  portion,  it  fell  by  accretion  to 
the  rest/  But  this  right  does  not  take  effect  when  the  testa- 
tor forbids  it  expressly ;  and  if  one  of  the  co-lq;atee8  only 
fails  after  he  has  acquired  right  to  the  legacy,  it  transmits  to 
his  heirs.* 

Accretion  has  no  place  among  the  conjuncH  verbis  tantum, 
being  those  to  whom  the  thing  has  been  bequeathed,  with  a 
severance  or  division  into  parts  between  them — for  instance: 
"  I  leave  to  Titius  and  Seius  a  particular  estate  or  subject^  in 

^  [A  legcUum  gpeciei  is  a  beqnest  18. — Inthecase,  howeTer,ofaiifi«iM 

either  of  a  specific  thing  or  of  a  deter-  Ugakt,  where  the  genui  *  slaTct'  mi 

minate  quantity  of  fungibles  of  a  spe-  clearly  defined,  but  the  extent  of  tbe 

cified  kind,  as  'my  black  horse,*  'five  bequest  was  undetermined,  Antooinv 

aurei,*  'ten  measures  of  my  Falemian  Pius  permitted  the  I^^tee  to  choo« 

wine.*  A  legatum  generis  is  a  bequest  three.     Dig.  83.  5.  1.] 

of  a  specified  number  of  articles  out  '  [But  the  heir  must  not  dioose  tht 

o{&  genus  possessed  by  the  testator,  as  worst     Dig.  80,  110.] 

*a  horse,*  *  five  pictures,*  *teu  casks  of  *  Inst.  2.  20,  22,  23.     Warn.  In*, 

wine.'    The  genus,  however, must  not  [3d  od.]  §  689.     [Dig.  80,  87  ;  88.  &•] 

be  too  wide,  and  the  extent  of  the  Code  Civil,  art  1022. 

legacy  must  be  capable  of  ascertain-  *  Inst   2.  20.  8.      [Qaios,  2.  !», 

ment  Thus  the  bequest  of 'an  animal'  206-208,  216,  228.     Ulp.  24.  12,  11 

or  of  'some  money*  would  be  void  from  Cod.  6.  61.  11.     Dig.  60.  1«.  141] 

uncertainty.     Paul.  Sent  Rec.  8.  6.  »  Mackeldey,  §  740, 
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equal  portions,  or  one  half  to  each  of  them/'  or  in  any  other 
pioportion» — qwmiam  semper  partes  habent  legaiariL^ 

In  Scotland  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided,  that  where  a 
l^;acy  has  been  left  to  two  persons^  to  be  divided  equally 
between  them,  the  jus  aoorescendi  does  not  take  place  in 
&vonr  of  the  survivor.'  But  accretion  has  been  found  to 
take  place  where,  in  the  clause  of  imrtitution,  the  legatees 
were  conjunct  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  words,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  by  which,  in  such  conjunct  rights, 
the  survivor  takes  the  whole.' 

A  legacy  may  be  effectually  bequeathed  in  any  words  ^^^"  ^"^^ 
which  express  the  desire  of  the  testator  that  it  should  be  scnption. 
paid.  An  error  in  the  name  of  the  legatee  will  not  vitiate 
the  legacy,  if  his  description  is  otherwise  sufficient  to  fix  his 
identity.  So  also  a  mistake  in  the  description  of  the  thing 
bequeathed,  or  a  false  inductive  clause  added  to  a  legacy,  will 
not  make  it  void.^  But  if  any  one  bequeath  a  specific  thing, 
describing  it  as  '*  isij  diamond  ring,"  or  **  my  set  of  S&vres 
china,"  and  nothing  answering  the  description  can  be  found 
among  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  the  legacy  is  nulL^ 

The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  a  legacy  implies  dilectvs  Lepcy 
persona,  and  so  is  personal  to  the  legatea    From  the  nature  p^^^ 
of  a  mortis  causa  bequest  it  only  becomes  effectual  at  theof^eg**®*- 
testator^s  death,  and  must  necessarily  faU  by  the  predecease 
of  the  legatee."    As  a  consequence  of  this  rule,  it  is,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  indispensable  to  mention  other  persons  in- 
tended to  be  favoured  failing  the  legatee,  when  it  is  meant 
that  the  legacy  shall  not  lapse  by  his  predecease ;  and  this 
is  usually  done  by  a  clause  of  conditional  institution  or 
substitution. 

>  Dig.  82.  80.    Ortolan  [8th  ed.],  23d  Nov.  1888,  1  D.  94. 

▼oL  iL  p.  587,  S  870.  «  Inst.  2.  20,  §§  29,  80,  81.     [Ulp. 

•Stadr,  8.  8.  27.    Bankton,  8.  8.  24.  19.     Dig.  85.  1.  17,  pr.,  §§  1-a 

62.     Pktenon  v.  Patereon,  1741,  M.  Cod.  6.  44.] 

8070;  Rose  v,  Rom,  1782,  M.  8101.  &  [In  such  a  case— 'magis  deriso- 

Torrie  fi  King's  Bern.  81st  May  1882,  rinm  est  qnam  utile  legatnm.'    Dig. 

10  Sh.  697.  80.  71,  pr.] 

«  Bee  Barber  v.  Turner,  6th  Feb.  « [Cod.  6.  61,  §§  2,  4,  7.  J 
1836, 13  Sh.  422  ;  Tulloch  v.  Welsh, 
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Legacies         Whether  a  legacy  has  vested  in  a  legatee  so  as  to  be  dis- 
oraditionai.  posable  as  his  property,  depends  upon  the  particular  terms 
of  the  bequest,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  oonditioDs 
qualifying  the  nature  of  the  right  and  affecting  the  term  of 
payment.    Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  ttie  l^acy,  no 
light  to  it  can  belong  to  the  legatee  or  be  transmitted  from 
him  to  his  representatives,  if  he  die  before  the  testator.    If 
the  legacy  be  pure  and  simple,  so  as  not  to  depend  on  any 
condition  for  its  validity,  the  right  to  it  vests  in  the  legatee, 
and  will  transmit  to  his  representatives  by  his  surviving  the 
testator,  even  though  it  should  not  be  payable  till  a  futiu^ 
period  and  the  legatee  should  die  before  the  term.    When 
the  legacy  is  conditional,  so  that  its  efficacy  depends  upon  an 
event  or  contingency,  and  the  legatee,  though  he  should  survive 
the  testator,  dies  before  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  he  acquires 
no  right  to  the  legacy.    It  is  a  condition  rendering  a  legacy 
contingent  if  it  is  made  payable  on  a  future  event  which  may 
never  happen.    All  legacies  for  pajrment  of  which  no  term  is 
prescribed,  and  which  are  not  conditional,  ought  to  be  paid 
immediately  after  the  succession  is  accepted  by  the  heir.    In 
the  Eoman  law  the  phrase  dies  cedit,  when   applied  to  a 
legacy,  means  that  the  period  of  vesting  has  arrived ;  and 
dies  venit  means  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  legacy  may 
be  demanded.^ 

The  estate  of  the  testator  is  primarily  liable  for  his  debts, 
and  if  he  die  insolvent  the  legacies  are  not  due : — Bona  in- 
telliguntur  cujusque,  quoe  deducto  cere  alieno  supersunt.^ 
Revocation  Legacies  may  be  revoked  by  the  testator  either  expressly 
in  a  will  or  codicil,  or  tacitly  by  disposing  otherwise  of  the 
thing  bequeathed.  A  bequest  to  a  debtor  of  a  debt  due  by 
him  is  revoked,  if  the  debtor  is  afterwards  compelled  to  pay 
it  in  the  testator's  lifetime.  So  if  the  testator,  after  bequeath- 
ing a  thing,  should  sell  it  or  make  a  gift  of  it  to  another  per- 

*  *  Cedere  diem  significat,  inciDere  cies,  see  Ulp.  24.  80,  31.      *  Qoude 

deberi  pecuniam.     Fenire  diem  signi-  dies  legatoram  yel  fideicommiaonui 

ficat,  eum  diem  venisse,  quo  pccunia  cedat :  *    Dig.  86.  2  ;  7.  8w  Cod.  t. 

peti  possit'— Dig.   60.  16.   213,   pr.  46,63.] 

[With  regard  to  the  vesting  of  lega-  *  Dig.  60.  16.  39,  §  1. 
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son,  this  would  annul  the  legacy.  A  legacy  is  also  annulled 
when  it  is  transferred  to  a  second  legatee  in  room  of  the  first, 
and  this  holds  good  even  though  the  second  legatee  should  die 
before  the  testator.  If  the  thing  bequeathed  should  perish  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  even  after  his  death  and  before 
delivery,  without  the  fault  of  the  heir,  the  legacy  would  be 
ineffectual ;  but  if  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the 
heir,  he  could  be  compelled  to  make  it  good.^ 


II. — BNOUSH   LAW. 

By  the  English  Statute  of  Wills,  1  Vict  c.  26,  s.  33,  Dir^stion 
"where  any  person,  being  a  child  or  other  issue  of  the^v^uJ^*® 
testator  to  whom  any  real  or  personal  estate  shaU  be  devised 
or  bequeathed  for  any  estate  or  interest  not  determinable  at 
or  before  the  death  of  such  person,  shall  die  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator  leaving  issue,  and  any  such  issue  of  such  per- 
son shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator, 
such  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  lapse,  but  shall  take  effect  as 
if  the  death  of  such  person  had  happened  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall 
appear  by  the  will."  Under  this  enactment  the  issue  do  not 
take  directly  in  their  own  right  under  an  implied  substitu- 
tion, but  the  l^acy  is  given  to  the  deceased  legatee  abso- 
lutely, as  though  he  had  survived  the  testator ;  "  and  it  is 
therefore  disposable  by  the  will  of  the  legatee/'  ^ 

*  Inst  2.  20.  16.    [See  also  Ulp.  than  under  the  legacy,  he  could  not 

S4.  29.     Inst  2.  21.     Dig.  84.  4.—  also  recover  the  value  of  it  from  the 

Aoeotding  to  the  earlier  law,  as  al-  lieir.     Inst.  2.  20.  6 ;  Dig.  82.  1,  %  1. 

ready  mentioned,  a  legacy  lapsed  if  — Legacies  might  be  tacitly  cancelled 

the  wfll  containing  it  became  mptum,  in  consequence  of  unworthiness,  in- 

irrdwM,  or  dutituium.    Dig.  81.  29,  gratitude  or  enmity  towards  the  tes- 

K  1,  8.     Bat  this  was  not  the  case  tator  on  the  part  of  the  legatee,  and 

under  the  Jnstinianean  law.      Dig.  from  various  other  causes.    See  Dig. 

80.  74.     Cod.  6.  61,  S  10.     See  also  34.  4.  8,  $  11.  4.  18 ;  84.  8  &  9. 

Notes    1   and  8,  p.    801.~Legacies  Cod.  6.  85.     See  also  Dig.  48.  10. 

mi|^t  also   lapse   in  various  other  Cod.  9.  28.] 

Ways.     Thus   if  a   res   aliena   was  «  Williams  on  Exec,  p.  1098  [7th 

bequeathed,  and  the  legatee  obtained  ed.  1221]. 

possession  of  it  gratuitously  otherwise 
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iiiiB  i8  an  Apart  from  this  special  regulation,  it  is  a  general  role  of 
tolS^gen-  the  law  of  England  that  unless  the  l^atee  survive  the 
•rairuie.  testator  the  legacy  lapses,  and  this  holds  even  where  the 
legacy  is  given  to  the  legatee  ''and  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns."  But  it  appears  to  be  established  that 
where  the  bequest  is  "to  A  or  his  heirs/*  or  ''to  A  or  his 
personal  representatives,"  the  word  "  or/'  generally  speaking, 
implies  a  substitution,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bequest  from 
lapsing."  ^ 

III. — SCOTTISH   LAW. 

Rules  of         In  Scotland  it  has  been  repeatedly  decided  that  wherever 
k^^Mto    &  legacy  is  given,  not  merely  to  an  individual,  but  also  "to 
j^tiug  ^d  jjig  iiQirQ  and  executors,"  it  will  not  lapse  by  the  legatee 
i9gade8.     named  predeceasing  the  testator,  but  will  belong  to  his  hein 
or  next  of  kin  in  their  own  right  as  conditional  institutes.' 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  Scottish  law,  while  it 
adopts  the  general  rule  that  a'  legacy  to  which  heirs  are  not 
substituted  lapses  by  the  legatee  dying  before  the  testator, 
recognises  an  implied  substitution  of  grandchildren  or  direct 
issue,  foimded  on  the  principle  of  patema  pUtas,  in  l^acies 
or  provisions   by  a  father  to  a  child,  either  singly  or  as 
one  of  a  class,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  an  express  sub- 
stitution of  another,  failing  the  child,  to  the  effect  of  passing 
the  right  to  the  issue  of  the  child  on  his  predeceasing  the 
testator.  ^ 

1  Williams  on    Exec.,   pp.    1086,      cccxliv. 
1088  [7th  ed.  1204,  1209].  «  Dixon  v.  Dixon,  10th  June  1896; 

*  More*s  Stair,  vol.  iL,  Notes,  p.      14  Sh.  9S8. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

OF  BOHAN  INTESTATE  SUCCESSION. 

An  intestate  is  one  who  dies  without  a  will,  or  who  leaves  a  inteitacy 
will  which  is  not  valicL    The  law  appoints  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  are  to  succeed  to  his  property,  according  to  certain 
roles,  which  mainly  depend  upon  their  proximity  in  blood 
to  the  deceased. 

Relationship  between  two  persons  arises  either  from  theReUtioo- 
one  being  descended  from  the  other,  which  makes  the  con-  ^^' 
nection  between  ascendants  and  descendants,  or  from  their 
being  both  descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor,  which 
makes  the  connection  between  collaterals.  All  blood  rela- 
tions are  either  descendants,  ascendants,  or  collaterals.  Con- 
sanguinity is  distinguished  by  two  lines,  the  dii'ect  and  the 
ooUateraL  The  degrees  of  direct  consanguinity  are  reckoned 
by  countiog  the  number  of  descents  between  the  ancestor 
and  the  descendant.  Thus  father  and  son  are  related  in  the 
first  d^ree,  grandfather  and  grandson  in  the  second  degree. 

The  degrees  of  collateral  consanguinity  are  differently 
reckoned  in  the  civil  and  in  the  canon  law.  The  civil  law 
reckons  the  number  of  descents  between  the  persons  on  both 
sides  from  the  common  ancestor.  By  this  rule  brothers  are 
in  the  second  degree  and  cousins-german  in  the  fourth.  But 
the  canon  law  counts  the  number  of  descents  between  the 
common  ancestor  and  the  two  persons  on  one  side  only,  and, 
if  they  are  not  equally  near,  on  the  side  of  the  one  who  is 
most  distant  from  the  common  ancestor.  Thus  by  the  canon 
law  brothers  stand  related  to  each  other  in  the  first  degree, 
and  an  uncle  and  nephew  in  the  second  degree. 
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AmoDg  collateral  kindred  it  is  necessaiy  to  diKtingnish 
between  the  whole  blood  and  the  half  blood.  Persons  are 
connected  by  full  blood  who  are  descended  of  the  same 
father  and  mother.  The  nearest  are  brothers  and  sisters 
german.  The  half  blood  may  be  either  consangoinean  or 
uterine ;  the  first  are  persons  descended  of  the  same  fia^er 
but  not  of  the  same  mother,  and  the  second  are  persons 
descended  of  the  same  mother  but  not  of  the  same  £Etther. 

In  regulating  succession,  the  Soman  law  takes  no  aoconnt 
of  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  property  left  by  the  deceased, 
and  in  particular  it  makes  no  distinction  between  real  and 
personal  estates,  which  by  the  modem  law  of  succession  in 
this  country  are  governed  by  totally  different  rules. 

Under  the  decemviral  law,  succession  ai  inUstato  was  based 
on  the  pcUria  potestas,  or  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
Roman  family.^  Hence  there  were  three  classes  called  to 
succeed. 

In  the  first  order  were  the  sui  Juredea,  that  is,  children  or 
grandchildren  under  the  power  of  the  father  whose  succession 
had  opened.  Daughters  under  power  succeeded  like  males, 
and  took  an  equal  part  Adopted  children  were  under 
power,  and  the  wife  if  in  manu.  The  sui  heredes  were  so 
called  because  they  belonged  to  the  defunct  by  the  paternal 
power. 

Failing  sui  heredes,  the  succession  belonged  to  the  nearest 
agnates,  who  excluded  the  more  remote.  Agnates  are  those 
relations  by  males  who  would  have  been  all  subjected  to  the 
same  power  if  the  common  ancestor  had  been  still  alive.  The 
sister  is  agnate  of  her  brother  when  both  are  bom  of  the 
same  father.  Beyond  this  the  right  of  succession  was  stopped 
for  women  under  the  decemviral  law.* 


^  [The  history  of  the  Roman  law  of 
intestate  succession  inay  be  divided 
into  four  periods :  (1)  The  ancient 
ju8  civile;  (2)  The  prsetorian  law ; 
(3)  The  law  of  the  imperial  epoch ;  (4) 
The  Justiniancan  law. — The  second 
and  third  of  these  are  treated  of  as 
one  period  in  the  text     The  principul 


authorities  with  regard  to  the  hat' 
ditas,  or  inheritance  in  acoordaoce 
with  the  strict  civil  law  of  the  fint 
period,  are— Gains,  S.  1-17,  24,  W-Tl 
Ulp.  26,  27,  29.  PauL  Sent  Rec.  4. 
8-11.     Inst  3.  1-8.] 

'  [According  to  Panl  there  was  no 
such  restriction  under  the  law  of  the 
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In  the  third  place,  failing  agnates,  the  succession  devolved 
on  the  gentiles,  who  inherited  together. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  gentiles  most  bear  the  same  name,  GentUos. 
such  as  ScipiOi  Brutus,  and  the  like.  They  must  be  descended 
&om  free  persons,  not  from  slaves.  They  must  not  pass  by 
adoption  into  another  family.  If  they  do  so,  they  take  the 
name  of  the  gens  to  which  they  have  been  transferred,  and 
cease  to  belong  to  their  original  gens.  Thus  commimity  of 
name  and  purity  of  extraction,  without  any  taint  of  servile 
blood,  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  Eoman  gentility.^ 
In  the  revolutions  that  affected  public  institutions,  the  gentiles 
ceased  to  be  called  to  the  succession,  and  persons  connected 
by  the  tie  of  blood  were  preferred. 

Gains  has  pointed  out  the  harshness  of  the  rules  of  intes-  HanhneM. 
tate  succession  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  A  son  not  Uiuder  roiesT^ 
power  firom  having  been  emancipated,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  could  not  succeed,  because  he  was  not  in  the  family 
and  no  longer  among  the  sui  heredes.  So  agnates  who  imder- 
went  a  change  of  state  lost  agnation,  and  along  with  it  the 
right  of  succession.  Female  agnates,  other  than  sisters,  could 
not  succeed.  Finally,  cognates  or  relations  by  women  were 
wholly  excluded,  so  that  even  the  mother,  who  was  not  in 
fnanu  mariti,  did  not  succeed  to  her  son  and  daughter,  and 
her  son  and  daughter  did  not  succeed  to  her.^ 

The  second  period  of  intestate  succession  before  Justinian  Pnotorian 
comprises  the  innovations  introduced  by  the  prsetors,  who 
relaxed  the  severity  of  the  decemviral  law.^    They  called  to 
the  succession,  by  the  indirect  plan  of  giving  possession  of 

Twelre  Tables,  the   nearest  agnate  refer  it  to   the  most   ancient   law. 

being  entitled  to   sacceed  irrespec-  Oaios  8.  23.     Ulp.  26.  6.] 

tirely  of  sex.    He  also  states  tliat  the  *  Cicero,  Topic,  c.  6.    Girand,  Dis- 

limitation  mentioned  in  the  text  was  sertation  sur  la  Gentilit6  Romaine. 

introdaced  'Yoconiana  ratione,'  i.e,,  *  Gains,  8.  18-24. 

on  the  analogy  of  the  Lex  Yoconia  '  [The  most  important  anthorities 

(paned  B.C.  169),  which  prohibited  with  regard  to  the  6ofiorum  jNmesmo, 

the  institntion  of  women  as  heirs,  or  inheritance  in  accordance  with  the 

PanL   Sent   Rec   4.   8,   22.— This,  prstorian  law,  are— Gains,  8.  25-88. 

however,  is  perhaps  merely  an  at-  Ulp.  28.    Inst  8.  9.    Dig.  37  &  88. 

tempt  to  account  for  the  restriction.  Cod.  6.  11-20.] 
as  Gains  and  Ulpian  both  appear  to 
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CoUatio 
bononim. 


the  goods,  all  the  children  without  distinction,  whether 
emancipated  or  not,  by  the  edict  wnde  liberi;  the  wife  not  in 
manu  and  the  husband  by  the  edict  %mde  vir  et  uxor;  the 
more  remote  agnates,  though  emancipated,  by  the  edict  undi 
legitimi;  the  cognates  by  the  edict  unds  cognati;  and  so 
fortK.^ 

When  the  praetor  called  emancipated  children  to  the  pos- 
session of  goods  by  the  edict  imde  liberi  or  contra  tabulas, 
he  obliged  them  to  throw  into  the  succession  all  the  separate 
property  which,  if  they  had  remamed  under  power,  would 
have  belonged  to  the  head  of  the  family,  so  as  to  place  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  brothers  who  bad  not  been 
emancipated.    This  was  called  coUatio  Inynorum} 

The  same  principle  was  afterwards  extended  to  a  daughter 
even  though  not  emancipated,  who  was  bound  to  bring  into 
account  the  marriage  portion  she  had  received  from  the  head  of 
the  family  in  any  accounting  with  the  other  children.'    The 


^  [The  pnetorian  edict  caUed  the 
heirs  ah  inUstato  to  the  succesRion  in 
the  following  order:  (1)  Ex  edicto 
unde  liberi  {soil,  'vocantur;*  see 
Dig.  88.  6.  2).  To  this  class  he- 
longed  aU  the  children  of  the  intes- 
tate, whether  sui  or  emancipated. 
The  latter,  however,  were  only  en- 
titled to  share  with  the  others  on 
collating,  or  throwing  into  the  fund 
for  distribution,  all  that  they  had 
earned  since  their  emancipation,  with 
the  exception  of  their  peaUia  cattrm- 
sia  or  quasi-castrensia  ;  and  daughters 
had  to  collate  their  dowries.  If  the 
intestate  had  emancipated  .his  son, 
but  retained  the  children  of  that  son 
in  his  own  power,  the  children  re- 
ceived half  of  their  father^s  portion 
under  a  nova  clausula  added  by  Sal- 
vius  Julianus  to  the  perpetual  edict 
by  the  authority  of  Hadrian  (a.d. 
131).  Dig.  88.  6.— (2)  Undc  legUimu 
Failing  emancipated  children,  the 
praetor  called  the  aui  a]one,  or  the 
nearest  agnates,  or  the  gentiles,  in 


accordance  with  the  roles  of  the  jm 
aviU,  Dig.  88.  7.— (8)  Undk  cogmA, 
This  class  comprised  blood  relatiaos 
to  the  sixth  degree,  and  also  the 
aobrvM  wbrinave  natut  of  the  seveoth. 
Dig.  88.  a— (4)  Unde  vir  ti  wDor. 
Failing  the  other  classes,  the  sacoo- 
sion  was  given  to  the  sarviTing 
widower  or  widow,  provided  the 
spouses  had  lived  in  justis  miptWL 
Dig.  88.  11. —  Fonr  other  dum 
applicable  to  cases  where  the  iotH* 
tate  was  a  libertus  are  enumerated  in 
Inst.  8.  9.  8.] 

«  [Dig,  37.  a,  7.  Cod.  6.  2a 
Nov.  18,  ch.  6.] 

•  [Dig.  87.  7.  1,  §  1.— This  exttt- 
sion  of  the  principle  of  collation  vai 
introduced  by  a  rescript  of  Antonisiu 
Pius,  which,  however,  left  it  onoo^ 
tain  whether  the  do9  advenHUa  had 
to  be  collated  as  well  as  the  dM  jmh 
fectiHa,  About  a  century  later  (i-tt 
289)  Qordian  decided  in  favour  of  tbs 
exemption  of  the  (io9  OMftxriUitML  Cod. 
6.  20.  4.] 
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Emperor  Leo  extended  this  obligation  to  the  donatio  propter 
nuptias} 

Finally,  Justinian  ordained  that  all  the  children,  without 
distinction,  succeeding  cib  intestato  to  the  property  of  ascend- 
ants, should  be  obliged  to  collate  all  those  thiugs  which 
were  imputable  to  legitim  in  a  complaint  of  a  testament  as 
undutifuL' 

Notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  intestate 
pisetorian  edicts,"  Justinian  found  it  necessary,  at  the  close  of  JSI^^^** 
his  reign,  to  remodel  and  simplify  the  rules  of  intestate  sue-  •^"**^^^^- 


*  De  Fresqaet,  toL  ii.  p.  18. 
MaresoU,  §  218.     [Cod.  6.  20.  17.] 

*  Ortolan,  Inst  §§  1127-1181.  [8th 
ed.  ii  p.  04. — See  also  Cod.  6.  20. 
10-21. —The  later  law  exempted  from 
collation  all  the  property  of  emonct- 
paH  except  what  they  had  received 
from  their  father  or  ascendant  either 
tacitly  or  expressly  in  satis&ction  of 
leiptim.] 

*  [These  improvements  extended 
over  a  period  of  about  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  which  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated  as  terminating  with  the 
perpetual  edict  of  Salvius  Julianns, 
A.D.  181.  The  somewhat  meagre 
lefonns  of  the  next  four  centuries 
which  constitute  the  third  of  the 
periods  mentioned  in  Note  1,  p.  812, 
were  effected  by  temMtui-eofuulta  and 
imperial  rescripts.  The  most  im- 
pcxrtant  of  these  measures  were— (1) 
Hie  Senatus-consultum  Tertullianum, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about 
A.D.  168,  which  gave  the  mother  of 
an  intestate  son,  provided  she  ex^oyed 
ibeju»  Uberorumf  a  right  to  succeed 
to  him  along  with  his  $oror  eontan- 
gmitua,  their  right  being,  however, 
postponed  to  that  of  the  mi,  the 
fr ther,  and  the  firater  ccnsanguimus  ; 
(2)  The  Senatus-consultum  Orphiti- 
anam,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Anrelius,  about  a.d.  178,  which  gave 


children  a  right  to  succeed  to  their 
intestate  mother,  who  had  not  been  in 
inarw,  of  her  husband,  in  preference  to 
her  brothers  and  sisters  and  remoter 
agnates. — By  these  two  laws  mothers 
and  children  respectively  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  legitimi,  where- 
as previously  they  had  fidlen  under 
the  lower  class  of  cogruUL — In  the 
year  498  Anastasius  raised  emanci- 
pated brothers  and  sisters  to  the  rank 
of  agnates,  giving  them,  however, 
.one-half  only  of  the  portion  falling 
to  those  who  had  not  becu  capile 
deminuti.  —Justinian  next  placed  the 
uterine  brothers  and  sisters  of  an  in- 
testate and  their  issue  among  his 
legitimi  heredes,  thus  removing  the 
distinction  between  agnation  and  cog> 
nation  in  the  case  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  but  he  afterwards  enacted 
that  those  of  the  half  blood  should 
be  postponed  to  those  of  the  fuU 
blood.  The  way  was  thus  gradually 
prepared  for  the  remodelled  system  of 
succession  introduced  by  the  118th 
Novel.  The  authorities  for  this 
period  which  intervened  between  the 
prsBtorian  and  the  latest  Justinianeaii 
legislation  are— Ulp.  26.  7,  8.  Paul 
Sent  Rec.  4.  9,  10.  Inst.  8.  8  &  4. 
Dig.  88.  17.  Cq^.  6.  56-58  (also  5. 
80.  4).     Nov.  84.] 


rules. 
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cession,  and  establish  a  new  system  by  tbe  118th  Novel, 
which  was  published  ad.  643.  To  this  an  important  addi- 
tion was  made  by  the  127th  NoveL 

In  the  Eoman  law  of  succession  not  only  is  no  distinction 
made  between  real  and  personal  estates,  but  primogeniture  is 
disregarded ;  and  there  is  no  preference  of  males  over  females. 

Consanguinity  being  the  basis  of  Justinian's  law,  blood 
relations  succeed  ah  irUestdto.  Except  in  the  instance  of  the 
surviving  spouse  of  the  intestate,  aflBnity  or  relationship  by 
marriage  gives  no  right  of  succession.^  There  is  no  difference 
between  agnates  and  cognates ;  the  nearer  in  degree  in  either 
excluding  the  more  remote  in  either.  Certain  persons,  bow- 
ever,  unconnected  with  the  deceased  by  blood,  have  a  right 
of  succession  on  special  grounds. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  relations  succeed  dk 
intestato  under  the  law  of  the  Novels : — 
General  First,  the  succcssion  is  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  the 

deceased. 

Secondly,  failing  descendants,  the  nearest  ascendants  are 
called ;  but  if  there  be  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  children 
of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters,  they  are  entitled  to  succeed 
together  along  with  ascendants  in  the  same  class. 

Thirdly,  half  brothers  and  sisters,  consanguinean  and 
uterine,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  such  half  brothers 
and  sisters  as  had  predeceased  the  intestate,  are  called  in 
the  third  class. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  class  are  comprehended  all  other 
collateral  relations,  without  distinguishing  whether  they  are 
connected  with  the  defunct  on  both  sides  or  on  one  side  only, 
but  always  according  to  the  proximity  in  degree.* 

^  Cod.  6.  69.  7.  tus,  quoqae  filins  ejas.     (4)  Deniqnt 

*  Marezoll,    §    206.      Mackeldey,  proximior    reliquoram    quiaqne  in- 

649-658.     [The  following  hexameter  perstea.  —  In  the  first  three  claaM 

lines  will  perhaps  assist  the  student  representation  is  admitted,  «.<.,  the 

in  remembering  the  four  classes  of  division  takes  place  m  Hirpa,  except 

the  118th  Novel :— (1)  Descendens  in  the  case  of  ascendants,  where  the 

omnis  succedit  in  online  primo.     (2)  division  is  in  lmea9.     In  the  fourth 

Ascendens  propior,   germanas  filios  class  the  division  is  in  ai|»ta«   Puchts, 

ejus.     (3)  Tunc  latere  ex  uno  junc-  Inst.  §  305.] 
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L — DBS0ENDANT8. 

If  a  person  dies  intestate  leaving  lawfol  children,  they  all  First  cUas. 
succeed  to  him  by  equal  portions  without  distinction  of  sex, 
and  if  there  is  only  one  child,  he  takes  the  whole  estate.    A 
descendant  of  either  sex,  or  any  degree,  is  preferred  to  all 
ascendants  and  collaterals. 

In  the  direct  descending  line  the  right  of  representation  Bepresenta- 
iakes  place  in  infinitum.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  de-  ^^ 
sceudants  of  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  predeceased,  take  the 
same  place  and  share  of  the  succession  that  their  parent 
would  have  done  had  he  been  alive.  This  right  is  admitted 
when  the  children  of  the  intestate  in  the  first  degree  coexist 
with  the  descendants  of  a  son  and  daughter  in  whatever 
degree  they  may  happen  to  be.  Thus  the  children  of  the  in- 
testate succeed  to  equal  shares  per  capita,  while  the  grand- 
children by  sons  deceased  succeed  only  per  stirpes  to  the 
shares  which  their  parents  would  have  had  if  they  had 
been  aliva 

Even  when  grandchildren  by  different  sons  or  daughters  wben 
stand  alone,  though  all.  equally  near  in  degree  to  the  intes-  Si^^^e 
tate,  they  take  by  representation,  so  that  if  the  families  ^^^^ 
happen  to  be  unequal  in  their  numbers  as  derived  from 
different  stocks,  the  succession  is  divided  among  them,  not 
by  the  head  in  equal  portions,  but  per  stirpes,  the  descendants 
of  each  son  or  daughter  having  no  more  among  them  all  than 
the  portion  which  their  father  or  mother  would  have  taken  if 
alive.^    In  England  a  different  and  more  equitable  rule  is 
followed.    For  if  all  the  children  are  dead  and  only  grand- 
children exist,  they  all  take,  not  by  families,  but  per  capita, 
that  is,  equal  shares  in  their  own  right  as  next  of  kin.^ 

Domat,  part  %  bk.  2,  tit  1,  sec.         *  Williams   on  Exec,   pp.    1348, 
2,   art.    8.     Dr  Harris,   Justinian's     1349  [7th  ed.  1497,  1498} 
Inst  S.  1.  6,  note. 
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II. — ASCENDANTS  WITH  OB  WITHOUT  COLLATERALS. 

seooDd  If  there  are  no  descendants,  the  fiather  and  mother  and 

^"^  other  ascendants  exclude  all  collaterals  from  the  succession, 
except  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood  and  the 
children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters,  who  may  succeed 
concurrently  with  ascendants  in  the  manner  to  be  imme- 
diately explained,* 

Three  cases  may  possibly  occur  affecting  succession  in  tbe 
ascending  line: — ^First,  the  succession  of  ascendants  alone, 
where  there  are  no  collaterals  falling  within  the  favoored 
category;  secondly,  the  concurrence  of  ascendants  with 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood;  and  thirdly,  the 
concurrence  of  ascendants  with  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
whole  blood  and  also  with  the  children  of  deceased  brothen 
and  sisters. 
Ascendants  ].  When  asceudauts  stand  alone,  the  father  and  motber 
*****'  succeed  in  equal  portions,  and  if  only  one  of  them  survivee, 
he  or  she  succeeds  to  the  whole  estate.  There  is  no  repre- 
sentation among  ascendants,  and  the  nearest  in  degree  ex- 
cludes the  more  remote,  so  that  the  father  alone,  or  the 
mother  alone,  will  exclude  grandparents. 

When  several  ascendants  concur  in  the  same  degree,  some 
on  the  father's  side  and  some  on  the  mother's  side,  the  suc- 
cession is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  given 
to  the  paternal  ascendants  and  the  other  to  the  maternal 
ascendants  'per  lineas,  though  the  number  of  individuals 
should  be  less  on. one  side  than  on  the  other. 
Ascendante      2.  If  there  be  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  they 
brot^ere^^  are  called  to  the  succession  along  with  the  father  and  mother 
and  sisters.  Qp  other  asccndauts,  and  the  estate  is  divided  among  them  w 
capita,  that  is,  according  to  the  number  of  persons.    So  where 
the  deceased  leaves  a  father  and  mother,  and  a  brother  and 
sister,  each  is  entitled  to  a  fourth  of  the  succession. 

Voet  was  of  opinion  that  under  the  118th  Novel,  eh.  2, 
only  the  father  and  mother  could  succeed   along  with  the 

1  Nov.  lis,  ch.  2.     Nov.  127,  ch.  1. 
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brother  of  the  intestate,  and  consequently  that  the  brother 
excluded-  the  grandfather.^  This  principle  was  recognised  in 
the  law  of  England  in  the  case  of  Evelyn,  decided  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  in  1754;  *  but  Domat  and  other  emi- 
nent civilians  have  rejected  the  opinion  of  Voet.  They  say 
that  he  has  given  an  erroneous  version  of  a  passage  in  the 
Oreek  Novel  118,  ch,  2,  by  the  words  "  si  aut  pater  aut  mater 
fuerint,"  while  the  clause  should  be  translated,  as  it  is  by 
Wamkoenig,  "  etsi  pater  aut  mater  sint,"  the  true  meaning  of 
the  law  being  that  brothers  and  sisters  are  called  to  the  suc- 
cession along  with  ascendants,  even  although  these  ascend- 
ants should  be  a  father  and  mother.^ 

3.  By  the  118th  Novel  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  And  aim 
or  sister  germanwere  not  admitted  to  the  succession  along  ^  of  de- 
with  ascendants  or  surviving  brothers  and  sisters;  on  the^^JJ^^^^. 
contrary,  they  were  excluded  by  ascendants.    This  was  cor-  sister. 
rected  by  the  127th   Novel,  ch.   1,  which  allowed  those 
children  to  succeed  along  with  ascendants  and  surviving 
brothers  or  sisters,  so  as  to  take  by  representation  the  share 
which  would  have  fallen  to  their  parent  had  he  or  she  been 
aliva 

Whether  these  nephews  are  entitled  to  succeed  along  with 
ascendants  alone,  when  there  are  no  surviving  brothers  of  the 
deceased,  is  a  doubtful  question,  which  has  led  to  much  con- 
troversy. By  the  118th  Novel  these  nephews  are  excluded 
by  ascendants:  and  by  the  127th  Novel  they  are  only  ex- 
pressly called  when  brothers  succeed  along  with  ascendants, 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  not  admitted  with 
ascendants  alone.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  Cujas  has 
arrived,  and  Pothier  says  he  thinks  it  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  true  meaning  of  the  Novel.* 

»  Voet^  Com.  ad  Pand.,  torn.  ii.  p.  dectarum,  vol.   iii.   p.   227.     Warn. 

59S.  Inst.  [8d  ed.^  §  514.     Dr  Irving,  In- 

•  Evelyn  v,  Evelyn,  1764,  8  At-  troduction  to  Civil  Law,  p.  99. 

kyna,  793.  *  Pothier  [(Eixv.  Poath.],  Trait6  dea 

'  See  Domat,  part  2,  bk.  2,  tit.  2,  Successions,  chap.  2^   s.  2.     Warn. 

tee.  1.     Mtthlenbnich,  Doctrina  Pan-  Inst.  [8d  ed.\  |§  520,  521,  note. 
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UL— ^COLLATERALS. 

or  ^Uioer-      '^  ^  general  rule,  collaterals  who  are  nearest  in  the  degree 
aiB.  of  kindred  to  the  deceased  are  called  together  to  his  succes- 

sion, and  exclude  those  who  are  in  a  degree  more  remote. 
This  rule  suffers  limitations  in  the  Boman  law  by  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  full  blood  over  the  half  blood,  and  by 
the  right  of  representation,  which  in  collateral  succession  is 
given  to  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  but  extends 
no  further. 
?n?8i«tera  ^^  *  person  dies  leaving  neither  descendants  nor  ascend- 
gennan.  ants,  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  full  blood  succeed  to  lus 
estate  in  equal  shares.^  But  if  the  intestate  leaves  brothezs 
or  sisters,  and  also  nephews  or  nieces  by  a  deceased  brother 
or  sister,  these  last  will  succeed,  along  with  their  uncles  and 
aunts,  to  the  shai^  which  their  parent  would  have  taken  if 
alive.  Among  collaterals,  however,  as  already  explained, 
this  privilege  of  representation  does  not  extend  beyond  tlie 
sons  and  daughters  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Nephews.  jf  ^j^g  intestate's  brothers  and  sisters  are  dead,  and  nephews 
alone  succeed,  it  has  been  made  a  question  how  the  estate 
is  to  be  divided.  Azo  contends  that  it  must  be  divided  in 
capita,  and  Accursius  in  stirpes.  Yinnius  holds  that  when 
there  are  only  nephews  there  is  no  representation,  and  con- 
sequently that  each  of  them  takes  an  equal  share  in  his 
owu  right ;  and  this  is  the  rulq  of  distribution  adopted  in 
England.* 
Half  On  the  failure  of  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  whole  blood, 

and  sisters,  and  their  children,  the  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  half  blood 
succeed,  whether  they  are  by  the  same  father  only  or  by  the 
same  mother.  And  if  any  of  these  brothers  or  sisters  bj 
the  half  blood  have  died  leaving  children,  the  right  of 
representation  is  extended  to  them  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  succeed  to  the  share  which  would  have  fallen  to  their 

'  Nov.  118,  ch.  8.  successione  lateralium.'    Dt  Htnia, 

^  Viiiii.  in  Inst.  Com.  8.  5.  5  :  'de     Jastinian's  Institatea,  8.  2.  4,  Dote. 
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parent  if  alive,  just  as  in  the  case  of  children  of  brothers- 
german.^ 

All  the  other  relations  of  the  deceased  are  called  to  the  other  reia- 
snccesaion  according  to  their  proximity  in  degree,  the  nearer  e^^^^' 
being  always  preferred  to  the  more  remote ;  and  if  many  are  ^^'*** 
found  in  the  same  degree,  whether  on  the  father's  side  or  on 
the  mother^s,  the  estate  must  be  divided  among  them  in  equal 
shares,  according  to  the  number  of  persons.^ 

For  particular  reasons  the  Soman  law  gives  a  right  of  sue-  SpecUi 
cession  to  other  persons  besides  relations.  Swdwion. 

When  one  of  two  married  persons  dies  without  leaving  any  Husband 
relations,  the  survivor,  whether  husband  or  wife,  is  called  to  *^^  ^^®- 
the  auccession  under  the  edict  of  the  praetor  unde  vir  et  uxar^ 
which  was  confirmed  by  imperial  constitutions.' 

A  widow  who  was  poor  and  unprovided  for  had  a  right  to 
share  in  the  succession  of  her  deceased  husband.  When  he 
left  more  than  three  descendants,  the  widow  was  entitled  to 
participate  with  them  per  capita;  and  if  there  were  only 
three  or  fewer  descendants,  or  if  other  relations  of  the  hus- 
band were  called,  her  portion  was  fixed  at  a  fourth  of  the 
estate.  If  she  had  children  by  the  deceased,  she  had  only 
the  usufruct  of  her  portion  during  her  life,  and  was  bound 
to  preserve  it  for  these  children ;  but  in  all  other  cases  she 
acqidred  her  share  in  full  property,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at 
pleasure.* 

If  a  man  had  no  lawful  descendants  or  ascendants,  he  Natural 
might  by  will  give  his  whole  inheritance  to  his  natural  chil-  ^^'<^*^ 
dren — that  is,  those  bom  of  a  concubine — or  to  their  mother : 
but  if  he  had  lawful  children,  he  could  only  leave  one-twelfth 
to  the  natural  children  and  their  mother.    If  the  father  died 
intestate,  without  leaving  a  lawful  wife  or  lawful  issue,  Ids 

>  Not.  118,  ch.  3.  superseded  Nov.  68,  ch.  6,  which  had 

*  Ibid.  given  a  widower  or  widow,  if  ill  pro- 

>  Inst  3.  UQ.  3,  4.     Dig.  38.  11.      vided  for,  a  fourth  of  the  iuheritanca 
Cod.  6.  18.  of  the  predeceasing  spouse.] 

*  Nov.  117,  ch.  6.     [This  measure 
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natural  children  and  their  mother  were  entitled  to  receive 

two  tmcice^  or  one-sixth  of  the  succession,  and  the  remainder 

fell  to  the  lawful  heirs.^ 
Tnuary        On  the  failure  of  all  heirs  and  successors,  testamentary  and 
JJjJJjJ***      legal,  the  succession  devolved  on  the  Treasury,  under  the 

burden  of  pajring  the  debts  of  the  deceased  to  the  extent  of 

the  value  of  the  estate. 

*  Nov.  89,  ch.  12,  §§  2,  8 ;  ch.  16.     De  Fresqnct,  vol.  il  p.  41. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF  INTESTATE  SUCCESSION   IN  FRANCE,   ENGLAND,   AND 
SCOTLAND. 

I.  —  FRENCH    LAW. 

the  modem  law  of  France  no  distinction  is  made  between  No  distinc- 
1  and  personal  estates  in  the  matter  of  succession ;  there  tw^n  real 
^o  privilege  of  primogeniture,  and  no  preference  of  males  J^^f**^'    • 
'^  females  ;  and  many  of  the  rules  are  similar  to  those  in  estates. 

Roman  law. 

-'hildren  and  other  descendants,  of  whatever  degree,  male  Rules  of  in- 
*^tiQale,  exclude  all  other  relations,  whether  ascendants  or  cMi*?ode. 
laterals. 

^  the  intestate  die  without  issue,  survived  by  his  father 
^  another,  and  brothers  or  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  one 
f^  of  the  succession  goes  to  the  parents  equally  between 
^^,  and  the  other  half  belongs  to  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
%heir  descendants.  If  only  one  of  the  parents  survive,  his 
^^r  share  is  limited  to  a  fourth,  and  the  other  persons  men- 
^^d  succeed  to  three-fourths.     If  neither  parent  survive, 

V>rothers  and  sisters,  and  their  descendants,  take  the  whole 
^^^  to  the  exclusion  of  ascendants  and  other  collaterals, 
^^en  the  intestate  leaves  no  issue,  and  no  brothers  or 
"^rs,  or  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters,  the  succession 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  between  the  ascendants  ol 
^  paternal  line  and  the  ascendants  of  the  maternal  line. 
^OT  further  information  on  the  rules  of  intestate  succession 

Trance,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Civil  Code,  articles 
^5-755. 
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IL — BN0LI8H  LAW. 

i>twent  to      .By  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  the  roles  of 
lands.        succession  to  lands  are  quite  difTerent  from  those  which  re- 
late to  personal  property.    In  England,  descent  signifies  the 
title  by  which  a  man  acquires  an  estate  in  lands  as  the  heir- 
at-law  of  a  person  deceased,  and  the  estate  itself  is  called  the 
inheritance. 
Inheritance      By  the  Inheritance  Act,  3  &  4  William  IV.  c  106,  which 
^^-  applies  to  deaths  occurring  after  1st  Januaiy  183-4  the  heir 

must  trace  his  descent,  not  from  the  person  last  seised,  but 
from  the  purchaser — that  is  to  say,  from  the  person  who  last 
acquired  the  land  oiherwise  than  by  descent,  or  than  by  any 
escheat,  partition,  or  enclosure,  making  the  land  descendible 
as  if  acquired  by  descent.^ 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  it  is  uncertain  by  whom  an 
estate  was  originally  purchased ;  and  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
the  Act  declares  that  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  land  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  the  purchaser,  unless  it  be  proved 
that  he  inherited  it ;  and  the  same  rule  is  applied  at  every 
step  upward  of  the  pedigree.*  Where  there  is  a  total  failure 
of  heirs  of  the  purchaser,  or  of  an  ancestor  held  as  such,  the 
descent  is  traced  from  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  land,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  purchaser.'  Actual  seisin  is  uimecessary 
in  the  purchaser,  or  the  person  to  be  deemed  such.* 
Descent  The  rule,  that  in  every  case  descent  must  be  traced  from 

purchaser,  the  purchaser,  though  newly  introduced  by  the  Inheritance 
Act,  is  founded  on  a  maxim  peculiar  to  the  English  law,  that 
none  can  claim  as  heir  who  is  not  of  the  blood  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Sespect  is  had  to  the  origin  of  landed  property,  and 
the  ancestor  who  acquired  it  by  purchase,  so  that  land  which 
came  by  the  father  shall  descend  to  the  heirs  on  the  part  of 
the  father,  and  land  which  came  by  the  mother  shall  descend 
to  the  heirs  on  the  part  of  the  mother — patema  paiemis  et 


>  Sect  1. 

*  Lord  St  Leonards*  Practical  Tret- 

«  Sect.  2. 

tise  on  New  Statutes  relating  to  Pro- 

» 22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  sect  19. 

perty,  2d  ed.,  p.  257. 
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maUma  maiemis.  No  such  rule  obtains  in  Scotland,  where 
the  law  looks  no  farther  back  than  to  the  last  owner  of  the 
estate,  and  assigns  him  an  heir  without  considering  from 
what  ancestor  the  estate  was  derived.^ 

To  illustrate  the  English  rule,  suppose  that  John  dies 
owner  of  an  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his  father  Geof- 
frey, who  purchased  it^  the  claimant  must  prove  that  he  is 
heir  by  the  right  of  blood  to  Geffrey  the  father,  instead  of 
John  the  last  owner.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  no 
relation  of  John  on  the  mother's  side  can  as  such  succeed  to 
the  estate;  but,  if  the  estate  descended  to  John  from  his 
mother,  who  is  known  to  have  been  the  purchaser,  the  de- 
scent in  that  case  must  be  traced  from  her,  and  John's  rela- 
tions on  the  fathei^s  side  are  excluded  on  the  same  principle.^ 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  inheritances  lineally  Canona  of 
descend  to  the  issue  of  the  person  last  entitled  in  infini-^^^^^ 
turn ;  the  male  issue  is  admitted  before  the  female ;  where 
there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  degree,  the  eldest  only 
inherits ;  but  females,  where  there  are  several,  take  together. 

The  lineal  descendants  of  any  person  deceased  represent 
their  ancestors ;  that  is,  stand  in  the  same  place  as  the  person 
himself  would  have  done  had  he  been  living.  So,  by  right 
of  representation,  the  child  or  grandchild,  whether  male  or 
female,  of  an  eldest  son,  succeeds  before  the  younger  son. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants  or  issue  of  the  person  last 
entitled,  the  inheritance  ascends  and  descends  to  the  lineal 
ancestors  and  to  the  collateral  relations  of  the  purchaser. 
Thus,  next  after  descendants,  the  father,  as  the  nearest  lineal 
ancestor,  succeeds  in  preference  to  a  brother  under  the  sixth 
section  of  the  Inheritance  Act.  On  the  failure  of  the  father, 
the  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descendants  take  in  their. 
order  in  preference  to  the  grandfather,  and  the  estate  does 
not  pass  to  any  remoter  lineal  ancestor  till  the  issue  of  the 
fiaiher  are  exhausted. 

The  nearest  lineal  ancestor  is  the  heir  of  the  purchaser  in 

'  Stephen's  Com.  on  the  Laws  of    8.  8.  10. 
England,   4th   ed.,   toL    L    p.    888        *  Stephen's  Com.  vol  L  pp.  389, 
[7th  ed.,  i  p.  891  ti  •eq,\     Erak.      890  [7th  ed.,  L  p.  392]. 
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preference  to  any  of  the  descendants  of  such  lineal  ancestor, 
and  to  more  remote  lineal  ancestors  and  their  descendants 
(other  than  himself),  and  the  descendants  of  such  lineal 
ancestor  succeed  next  after,  or  in  default  of  him.^  Farther, 
the  paternal  ancestors  of  the  person  from  whom  the  descent 
is  to  be  traced  and  their  descendants,  are  always  preferred  to 
his  maternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants.' 

Between  collaterals  of  a  purchaser,  a  relation  of  the  half 
blood  succeeds  next  after  any  relation  in  the  same  d^ree  of 
the  whole  blood  and  his  issue,  where  the  common  ancestor 
is  a  male ;  and  next  after  the  common  ancestor  where  such 
common  ancestor  is  a  female.  So  the  brother  of  the  half 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  father  inherits  next  after  the  sisteis 
of  the  whole  blood  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  their  issue; 
and  the  brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
inherits  next  after  the  mother.'  Before  the  Inheritance  Act, 
kinsmen  of  the  half  blood  were  wholly  excluded.  The  col- 
laterals of  the  half  blood  of  a  person  last  entitled,  who  was 
not  a  purchaser,  will  take  in  a  course  of  descent  from  tbe 
purchaser  of  whose  whole  blood  they  are,  by  force  of  the 
direction,  that  in  every  case  the  descent  shall  be  traced  from 
the  purchaser. 

Lastly,  in  lineal  ascending  and  in  collateral  inheritances 
the  male  stocks  ai*e  preferred  to  the  female — that  is,  the 
male  ancestors  and  kindred  derived  from  their  blood,  how- 
ever remote,  are  admitted  before  female  ancestors  and  kin- 
dred derived  from  their  blood,  however  near — unless  where 
the  lands  have  in  fact  descended  from  a  femala 

These  canons  of  descent  have  been  transcribed  almost  in 
the  words  of  Lord  St  Leonards  from  his  "  Practical  Treatise 
on  the  New  Statutes  relating  to  Property,"  which  contains  a 
comparative  view  of  the  "  Canons  according  to  Blackstone," 
and  the  "  Canons  according  to  the  New  Law  grafted  upon 
the  Old ; "  and  to  this  work  our  readers  ai'e  referred  as  the 
best  exposition  of  this  difficult  subject.^ 

There   are   two  anomalous   modes  of  descent  (gavelkind 

^  Sect.  6.  »  Sect.  9. 

^  Sect.  7.  *  Practical  Treatiae,  2d  ed,  p.  26f 
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and  borough  English)  which  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
England ;  but  the  nature  of  these  customs  has  already  been 
explained.^ 

In  the  distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate,  Distribn- 
the  law  of  England  gives  the  same  preference  as  the  civil  law  ^^nai 
to  the  children  and  lineal  descendants  of  the  deceased,  only  ^^^' 
taking  in  the  widow,  if  there  is  one  surviving.   After  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  from  the  death  of  the  intestate,  his  personal 
property  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — One-third  Descend- 
goes  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate,  and  the  residue  in  equal  ^dow. 
portions  to  his  children,  or  if  dead  to  their  representatives, 
that  is,  their  lineal  descendants ;  if  there  are  no  children  or 
descendants  of  children,  then  a  moiety  goes  to  the  widow, 
and  a  moiety  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree,  and  their 
representatives ;  if  no  widow,  the  whole  goes  to  the  children ; 
if  neither  widow  nor  children,  the  whole  is  distributed  among 
the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  and  their  representatives. 
Among  descendants  children  represent  their  parents  ad  in- 
finitum;  but  no  representatives  are  admitted  among  col- 
laterals farther  than  the  children  of  the  intestate's  brothers 
and  sisters.'     In  determining  the  next  of  kin  under  the  Relations 
English  Statute  of  Distributions,  the  degrees  of  propinquity  and  mo-  ' 
are  reckoned  according  to  the  computation  of  the  civil  law ;  ^^  "**® 
and  the  relations  on  the  mother's  side  share  equally  with  the  equally. 
relations  on  the  father's  side  in  the  same  degree. 

The  heir-at-law,  if  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  has  an  equal  Heir  may 
part  in  the  distribution  of  the  personal  property  with  the  rest  ^^nai 
of  the  children,  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  p™p®^* 
land  which  he  has  received  by  descent  or  otherwise  from  the 
intestate ;  but  if  the  heir-at-law  has  had  any  advancement 
from  his  father  out  of  his  personal  estate,  this  is  counted  as 
part  of  his  share.    If  any  of  the  younger  children,  not  being 
the  heir-at-law,  has  received  an  advancement  either  from  the 
real  or  personal  estate  of  the  intestate  in  his  lifetime,  this  must 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  distributive  share  of  such  child.^ 

^  See  sapra,  p.  148.  liams  on  Exec,  p.    1352  [7ih  ed., 

*  22  &  28  Car.  II.  c.  10.  1499,  1500]. 

»  22  &  28  Car.  II.  c  10,  s.  6.    Wil- 
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Husband's 
rights  to 
wife's 
^effects. 


Rights  of 
widow. 


Ri«;ht8  0f 
father. 


Rights  of 
mother. 


Where  a  wife  dies  intestate  the  husband  is  entitled  to  be 
her  administrator,  and  to  recover  and  enjoy  her  personal  pro- 
perty whether  she  leave  children  or  not ;  but  if  the  husband 
be  judicially  separated  from  his  wife,  her  personalty  will  go 
to  her  next  of  kin,  as  if  she  had  been  a  single  woman.^  On 
the  other  hand,  if  personal  property  is  settled  on  a  wife  for 
her  separate  use,  and  after  her  decease  on  her  next  of  kin, 
expressly  excluding  the  husband's  right,  as  if  she  had  died 
unmarried,  the  wife's  next  of  kin  will  succeed,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  husband. 

The  widow's  right  to  a  share  of  the  effects  of  her  husband 
who  dies  intestate  has  already  been  explained.  At  common 
law  the  wife  has  no  absolute  right  to  any  part  of  the  hus- 
band's personal  property,  and  we  have  shown  he  can  by  will 
bequeath  the  whole  to  a  stranger ;  but  if  he  die  intestate,  she 
becomes  entitled  to  her  share  under  the  Statute  of  Distribu- 
tions, unless  her  claim  be  expressly  barred  by  antenuptial 
contract* 

When  the  intestate  dies  without  leaving  wife  or  child,  his 
father,  as  the  next  of  kin  in  the  first  degree,  is  entitled  to  the 
whole  personal  estate.  If  there  be  no  child,  but  a  widow 
and  father  survive,  the  personal  estate  is  divided  equally 
between  them.* 

Before  the  statute  of  1  James  11.  c.  17,  if  a  person  died 
intestate  without  a  wife,  child,  or  father  alive,  his  mother,  as 
his  next  of  kin  in  the  first  degree,  was  entitled  to  his  whole 
personal  estate ;  but  it  was  declared  by  that  Act,  sect  7, 
"  that  if,  after  the  death  of  a  father,  any  of  his  children  shall 
die  intestate  without  wife  or  children  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
mother,  every  brother  and  sister,  and  the  representatives  of 
them,  shall  have  an  equal  share  with  her."  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  enactment  is  that,  imder  the  former  state  of 
the  law,  the  mother  might  marry  and  transfer  all  the  pro- 
perty to  a  second  husband.* 


»  WiUiaras  on  Exec.,  p.  1340  [7th  >  Williams  on  Exec.,  p.  1857  [7th 

ed.,   1488].      20  &  21  Vict.   c.   85,  ed.,1506]. 

*•  ;^;  *  Ibid.  p.  1357  [7th  od.,  1506]. 
*  Ibid.  p.  1342  [7th  ed.,  1490]. 
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If  the  intestate  die  without  wife,  child,  or  father,  and 
without  leaving  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  whole 
personal  property  devolves,  as  before  the  statute,  on  the 
mother.^ 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  intestate  are  preferred  to  the  srothen 
grand&ther  or  grandmother,  though  they  are  all  in  theg^ijj^ 
second  d^ree  of  kindred.'    Grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  ^•^«i^- 
being  nearer  in  d^ree,  exclude  uncles  and  aunts.  *  Uncles 
and  nephews,  aunts  and  nieces,  are  entitled  to  equal  portions, 
being  all  in  the  third  degree.     If  the  intestate  leave,  une 
brother  and  several  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  t)hese 
children  will  only  take  one-half  of  the  personal  estate,  and 
their  uncle  the  other ;  but  if  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
intestate  are  all  dead,  having  left  children,  these  nephews  and 
nieces  all  take  in  their  own  right  per  capita,^ 

Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half  blood  are  entitled  to  an  Half 
equal  share  of  the  intestate's  estate  with  brothers  and  sisters  ^*SSten 
of  the  whole  blood.*    In  this  respect  the  English  law  differs  J^^^^^jJ 
from  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of  Scotland.  blood 

Except  in  the  instance  of  the  wife  of  the  intestate,  affinity 
or  relationship  by  marriage  gives  no  title  to  a  share  of  his 
property  under  the  statute.^ 

The  Statute  of  Distributions  provides  that  it  shall  not 
prejudice  the  customs  of  the  city  of  London,  or  the  province 
of  York  or  other  places,  but  that  these  customs  shall  be 
observed  as  formerly.  But,  though  the  customs  remain  in 
force  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  any  one  may  now  by  will 
bequeath  his  whole  goods  and  chattels,  all  restraints  on 
testamentary  power  having  been  removed  by  subsequent 
statutes.^ 

in. — SCOTTISH  LAW. 

In  the  succession  to  lands  in  Scotland  ah  intestatOf  the  heir  Sacceasioii 
must  trace  his  descent,  not  from  the  last  purchaser  as  in 

1  Willitms  on  Exec,  p.  1859  [7th  «  Williams  on  Exec,  p.  1862  [7th 

ed.,  1508].  ed.,  1511]. 

«  Ibid.  p.  1860  [7th  cd.,  1509].  »  Ibid.  p.  1862  [7th  ed.,  1511). 

•  Ibid.  p.  1868  [7th  ed.,  1512].  •  Ibid.  p.  1874  [7th  ed.,  1527]. 
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Husband's  Where  a  wife  dies  intestat  i.  •  j  tw  ^  i  ^ 
riffhtsto  ,  J  .  .  ^  .  ^co  uiucowi  ^^j  seised.  Descendants  are 
wife's         ner  aaministrator.  and  to  ^  i     i.  •       i  t     a 

effecta.  ^       ,   .,       ,    ,  '^.  ™«lw  ^^eing  slways  preferred 

perty  whether  she  leav.  ^  ^313  to  the  youSger.  while  femalea 
be  judiciaUy  separat  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

the  oth'^rhmi'      '^^^^^  goes  first  to  the  eldest  son  and  to 

,  ^^        ^/junale ;  next  to  the  second  son  and  his  issue 

I       >i/e ;  and  so  on  through  all  the  sons  with  i\m 

^^         ythe  order  of  seniority.    On  the  fedlure  of  sons  and 
unmar  x>     ,     ,      •  ,         „        ,   . 

Z^oB,  the  daughters  succeed  equally  as  heirs-poriioueis, 

Rioii   of  jfi^  *^^®  ^'  ®*^^  daughter  who  has  predeceased  the 

raow.  J^ct  takes  the  mother's  place.    On  the  fiedlure  of  imme- 

^  descendants^  grandchildren  are  called,  and  after  them 
^«ieat-grandchJldren,  and  so  forth  in  infinitum,  males  always 
succeeding  before  females,  and  the  eldest  male  before  the 
younger.^ 
^^        When  there  are  no  descendants,  collaterals  succeed,  among 
WtCT"  whom  brothers-german  take  the  first  place.     If  the  deceased 
0g^'     was  the  eldest  brother,  the  estate  goes  to  the  immediate 
/  younger  brother;  but  where  the  deceased  leaves  brothen 

^  both  older  and  younger  than  himself,  the  estate,  if  it  be 

heritage,  goes  to  the  next  younger  brother  and  not  to  the 
eldest,  according  to  the  maxim  that  heritage  descends ;  and 
if  the  deceased  happens  to  be  the  youngest,  the  succession 
goes  to  the  immediate  elder  brother,  as  being  the  least  devia- 
tion from  this  rule.  If  there  are  no  brothers-german,  the 
sisters-german  succeed  equally ;  then  brothers  consanguineau 
one  after  another  in  the  same  order  as  brothers-german,  and 
failing  them  sisters  consanguineau  equally.  Brothers  and 
sisters  uterine — that  is,  by  the  mother  only — are  entirely 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  land.^ 
Father's  Next  in  order  after  brothers  and  sisters  and  their  descend- 
^^^ '  ants,  the  father  succeeds  to  lands  as  the  nearest  relation  in 

tlie  ascending  line,  and  after  him  his  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  order ;  then  tlie  paternal  grandfather,  and  failing  him  bis 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  upwards  as  far  as  propinquity  can 
Mot  her  and  be  traced.    By  the  law  of  Scotland,  an  estate  in  land  never 
through  her  ascends  to  the  mother  or  her  relations,  though  her  childn." 

excludeil. 

1  Ersk.  3.  8.  5,  6.  «  Ersk.  3.  8.  8. 
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\ 
Vr.    Even  the  mother's  own  estate,  after  vesting 
daughter,  never  ascends  td  relations  claiming 
her.    On  the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  three  lines 
Crown  succeeds  as  lUtimvs  Jieres} 
.dssion  to  lands  there  is  a  right  of  representation.  Right  of 
^ ,  if  any  one  has  died,  who,  if  alive,  would  have  sue-  uSS*°' 
.aod  as  heir,  his  place  is  supplied  by  his  lineal  descendants 
in  their  order.    Thus,  if  an  eldest  son  should  die  before  the 
snocession  opens,  a  grandchild,  male  or  female,  by  him,  will 
ezdude  a  younger  son.^ 

A  distinction  [abolished  in  1874]  is  made  between  an  Hejrs  of 
estate  to  which  the  deceased  has  succeeded  as  heir  to  his^'^^^^^ 
fiitlier  or  other  relation,  and  which  is  strictly  termed  heritage, 
and  an  estate  which  the  deceased  has  acquired  by  conqtiest — 
that  is,  not  by  succession,  but  by  purchase,  donation,  or  other 
aingnlar  title.  This  holds  where  the  deceased  has  died  with- 
out issue,  leaving  brothers  both  older  and  younger  than  him- 
self, or  the  issue  of  such  brothers,  or  two  or  more  uncles 
older  and  younger  than  his  own  father,  or  the  descendants  of 
such  imcle&  In  such  cases,  heritage  descends  to  the  inmiedi- 
ate  younger  brother  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the  next  younger 
Irodier  of  his  fieither ;  but  conquest  ascends  to  the  immediate 
elder  brother  or  unde.  Where  the  deceased  is  the  yoimgest 
broiher,  and  leaves  two  elder,  the  younger  of  the  two  sur- 
viving brothers  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conquest.' 

Tlieie  IB  no  room  for  this  distinction  in  female  succession, 
which  the  law  divides  equally  among  the  co- heiresses,  or 
heiis-portioners  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland.  If  the  pro- 
pdetor  be  a  woman,  her  brother-german  excludes  sisters-ger- 
man,  and  the  inunediate  elder  brother  succeeds  in  conquest, 
and  the  inunediate  younger  brother  in  heritage.  Conquest 
can  ascend  but  once ;  for,  when  one  succeeds  as  heir  of  con- 
quest, the  estate  becomes  heritage  in  his  person,  and  as  such 
descends  in  the  usual  way  at  his  deatL^ 

A  Bnk.  8.  8.  9.    Stair,  8.  4.  88.  abolished  by  Act  87  &  38  Vict  c.  04. 

*  Knk.  8.  a  11.  sect  87.] 

*  Enk.  8.  8.  14.     [The  distinction  *  SUir.  3.  4.  88.     Erak.  8.  8.  15. 
between   heritage   and    conquest  is 
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Distriba.        Lord  stair  thus  explains  the  state  of  the  law  of  Scotland 
p^^     as  to  intestate  movable  succession  before  the  changes  intro- 
^^^       duced  by  the  18  Vict.  c.  23  (25th  May  1855):—'' The  succes- 
sion in  movables  from  the  intestate  belongeth  to  the  neaiest 
of  kin,  who  are  the  defunct's  whole  agnates,  male  or  female, 
being  the  kinsmen  of  the  defunct's  father's  side  of  the  nearest 
degree,  without  primogeniture  or  right  of  representation; 
wherein   those  joined  to  the  defunct  by  both  bloods  do 
exclude  the  agnates  by  one  blood."  ^ 
Exclusion       Here  it  will  be  observed  (and  this  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  cognates,  fg^ture  of  the  Scottish  system,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Roman  law  and  the  law  of  England),  that  intestate  movable 
succession  was  confined  to  the  agnates,  male  or  female,  being 
the  kinsmen  on  the  father's  side,  excluding  altogether  tind 
cognates  or  relations  on  the  mother^s  sida    Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  succeed  to  her  owo 
children,  and  all  relations  claiming  through  her  were  equally 
excluded.    Under  the  statute  of  1855,  representation  in  moT- 
ables  was  admitted,  the  position  of  the  father  was  materially 
improved,  and  the  mother,  in  certain  circumstances,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  the  personal  estate  of  her  children.    Bat^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  provision  to  brothers  and  sisters 
uterine  and  their  issue,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  all  the  rela- 
tions claiming  through  the  mother  of  the  intestate,  whether 
ascendants  or  collaterals,  are  still  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  the  nearest  of  kin  must  be  sought  for  among  the 
agnates,  male  or  female,  being  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased 
on  the  father's  side. 

The  rules  of  intestate  succession  in  movables,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  may  be  shortly  explained : — 
Descend-  First,  The  nearest  descendants,  male  and  female,  in  the 
*^^  same  degree,  succeed  equally,  with  representation.  Formerly 
there  was  no  representation  in  movable  succession ;  but  it  is 
now  provided  that  the  issue  of  a  predeceasing  next  of  kin 
shall  come  in  the  place  of  their  parent  in  the  succession  to  an 
intestate,  with  this  restriction,  that  '*  no  representation  shall 

^  Stair,  3.  8.  81. 
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be  admitted  among  collaterals  after  brothers'  and  sisters' 
descendants."  ^ 

Failing  descendants,  the  brothers  and  sisters  german,  and  Ri^ts  of 


their  issue,  and  the  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  father's  side,  mother?" 
and  their  issue,  were  formerly  called  to  succeed  before  the 
father ;  but  this  has  now  been  modified  by  the  following  pro- 
visions in  favour  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  intestate : 
"  Where  any  person  dying  intestate  shall  predecease  his  father, 
without  leaving  issue,  his  father  shall  have  right  to  one-half 
of  his  movable  estate  in  preference  to  any  brothers  or  sisters, 
or  their  descendants,  who  may  have  survived  such  intestate."  * 

Again,  **  Where  an  intestate,  dying  without  leaving  issue, 
whose  father  has  predeceased  him,  shall  be  survived  by  his 
mother,  she  shall  have  right  to  one-third  of  his  movables,  in 
preference  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  or 
other  next  of  kin  of  such  intestate."  ' 

Where  the  intestate  dies  without  leaving  issue,  and  his  Brothers 
father  and  mother  have  both  predeceased  him,  his  brothers  "*     *  "• 
and  sisters  german,  and  their  descendants,  succeed  to  the 
whole  personal  estate ;  and  failing  these  parties,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  on  the  father^s  side,  and  their  descendants,  are 
called;  for  the  full  blood  still  takes  precedence  of  the  half  FuU bioo<i 
blood  in  Scotland,  though,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a  hl^^  ^ 
different  rule  prevails  in  England. 

As  regards  brothers  and  sisters  uterine,  who,  along  with  all  Rights  of 
maternal  relations  of  the  deceased,  were  formerly  entirely  and  sisters 
excluded  from  succession  in  movables,  as  well  as  in  heritage,  '***"'**• 
the  following  rule  is  now  established :  "  Where  an  intestate, 
djring.  without  leaving  issue,  whose  father  and  mother  have 
both  predeceased  him,  shall  not  leave  any  brother  or  sister 
german,  or  consanguinean,  nor  any  descendant  of  a  brother  or 
sister  german,  or  consanguinean,  but  shall  leave  brothers  and 
sisters  uterine,  or  a  brother  or  sister  uterine,  or  any  descendant 
of  a  brother  or  sister  uterine,  such  brothers  and  sisters  uterine, 
and  such  descendants  in  place  of  their  predeceasing  parent, 
shall  have  right  to  one-half  of  his  movable  estate."*    As 

1  18  Vict  c.  28,  sect.  1.  »  Ibid,  sect  4. 

>  Ibid,  sect  a  *  Ibid,  sect  5. 
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already  explained,  all  the  relations  claiming  throngh  the 
mother  of  the  intestate,  with  this  exception,  are  still  excluded 
from  the  succession*^ 
Ftther  may     When  the  intestate  died  without  leaving  issue,  or  brbtbeis 
^SS^       cmd  sisters,  or  their  descendants,  the  father,  before  the  statute 
PJJJ^     18  Vict  c.  23,  was  entitled  to  the  whole  personal  estate,  as 
the  nearest  ascendant;  and  this  right  remains  entire,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  provision  of  the  statute,  which,  on 
the  failure  of  issue,  gives  him  a  right  to  one-half  of  the  mov- 
able estate  of  the  deceased,  in  preference  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  their  descendants. 
Ooiiation        Where  one  child  only  is  left  by  the  intestate,  he  is  both  heir 
Sir!**^  **   and  executor  without  collation.*    But  every  heir  who  is  one 
of  the  next  of  kin,  whether  he  be  in  the  line  of  descendants 
'     or  collaterals,  is  bound  to  collate  the  heritable  estate  before 
he  can  claim  any  share  of  the  movables ;  and,  when  he  does 
so,  the  whole  property  is  thrown  into  one  mass,  and  divided 
equally  among  all  the  next  of  kin.    This  rule  was  introduced 
in  order  that  the  heir  might  in  no  case  fare  worse  than  the 
other  next  of  kin.*    Where  any  person  who,  had  he  survived 
the  intestate,  would  have  been  his  heir  and  one  of  his  next 
of  kin,  shall  have  predeceased  him,  the  child  of  the  prede- 
ceaser,  being  the  heir  of  the  intestate,  shall  be  entitled  to 
collate  the  heritage,  to  the  effect  of  claiming  for  himself  and 
the  other  issue,  if  any,  the  share  of  the  movable  estate  of  the 
intestate,  which  might  have  been  claimed  by  the  predeceaser, 
upon  collation,  had  he  survived  the  intestate.* 

Though  the  husband  is  the  absolute  administrator  of  the 
goods  in  communion  consequent  on  marriage,  during  his  life, 
yet,  upon  his  death,  a  certain  share  of  these  goods  belongs  to 
his  widow,  jure  relictce,  and  a  certain  share  to  the  children, 

^  It  was  a  saying  of  Lord  Keeper  Scottish  system  of  intestate  succei- 

Williams,    that    '  old    imperfections  sion.      The  distinction  between  a/r-     , 

are    safer    than    new    experiments.'  nates  and  cognates  shonld  be  ilwl-     I 

But  this  doctrine  may  be  carried  too  ished,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  law  of     { 

far  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  Scotland  to  that  of  England, 

how  the  unjust  exclusion  of  the  rela-  «  Ersk.  8.  9.  8. 

tiona  on  the  mother's  side    should  '  Ibid, 

have  remained  so  long  a  hlat  on  the  <  18  Vict.  c.  28,  sect  2. 
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called  the  legitim;  and,  though  these  rights  may  be  re- 
nounced or  discharged,  they  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  will 
of  the  husband.  If  the  husband  leave  a  widow,  but  no  child, 
one  half  of  the  personal  estate  goes  to  the  widow ;  the  other 
half  is  the  dead's  part,  which  he  may  dispose  of  by  testament, 
and  which  falls  to  his  next  of  kin  if  he  die  intestate.  When 
the  husband  leaves  children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow, 
they  get  one-half  as  their  legitim ;  the  other  half  is  the  dead's 
part^  which  also  goes  to  the  children,  if  the  father  has  not 
disposed  of  it  otherwise  by  his  will.  If  he  leaves  both  widow 
and  children,  the  widow  takes  one-third,  jure  relictce;  another 
falls  as  legitim  to  the  children,  equally  among  them  ;  the  re- 
maining third  is  the  dead's  part^ 

If  a  wife  die  intestate,  in  Scotland,  leaving  separate  per- 
sonal property,  not  falling  under  the  communion  of  goods, 
and  excluded  from  the  jm  mariii,  the  succession  does  not 
devolve  on  the  surviving  husband,  but  falls  to  her  children, 
or  other  next  of  kin,  whoever  they  may  be. 

>  Ersk.  8.  9.  19. 
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PART    V. 
OF    ACTIONS   AND   PROCEDURE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF  MAGISTRATES  AND  JT7DGBS  IN  CflVIL  SUITS. 

Jurisdic-  Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  by  the  State  on  a  magis- 
trate or  judge  to  take  cognisance  of  and  determine  questions 
according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  sentences  into  execution.^ 
Among  the  Romans  jurisdiction  was  divided  into  voluntary 
and  contentious.  The  first  was  exercised  in  matters  that 
admitted  of  no  opposition ;  the  second  related  to  disputed 
questions,  which  required  judicial  discussion.' 

By  civil  jurisdiction,  questions  of  private  right  are  decided; 
by  criminal,  crimes  are  tried  and  punished.*  That  jurisdic- 
tion is  supreme  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  a  higher 
court. 

Jurisdiction  is  either  proper  or  del^ated.  Proper  juris- 
diction is  that  which  belongs  to  a  magistrate  himself  in  virtae 
of  his  office ;  delegated,  is  that  which  is  communicated  by 
the  magistrate  to  another  who  acts  under  his  authority.  By 
special  commission  persons  are  sometimes  delegated  to  judge 

^  [The  functions  of  a  magistrate  in-         *  [Dig.  2. 1.    Cod.  S.  4  ft  13.   See 

vested  with  jurisdiction  were  dare^  also  Dig.  1.  16.  2.] 
dicere,  addicere,    Varro  do  Ling.  Lat.  •  [Dig.  1.  21.  1,  6  ;  2.  1.  8.] 

6.  80.     Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  16.] 
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in  a  particular  cause,  after  the  decision  of  which  tlieir  power 
ceases.^ 

When  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  a  Roman  magistrate, 
he  acquired  all  the  powers  that  were  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  it.  In  criminal  law  the  imperium  merum 
was  the  power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  offenders  ;  and  the 
imperium  mixtum  was  the  power  to  carry  civil  sentences  or 
decrees  into  execution.* 

From  jurisdiction  in  general  must  be  distinguished  the  Compe- 
competency  of  a  tribunal  By  that  phrase  is  meant  the  right  ^^^' 
which  a  tribunal  has  to  exercise  in  a  particular  case  the  juris- 
diction which  belongs  to  it.*  From  the  earliest  period  it  was 
an  established  rule  that  the  plaintiff  should  raise  his  action 
before  the  court  of  the  defendant's  domicile — Actor  seqaitur 
forum  rei.  At  first,  this  principle  was  acted  upon  whether 
the  action  was  real  or  personal.^  It  was  afterwards  declared 
by  an  imperial  constitution  that  a  real  action  might  be 
directed  against  the  possessor  in  the  territory  where  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute  was  situated,  raiione  rei  sitos}    Under  Jus- 


*  [A  distinction  must  be  drawn  he- 
twem  juriadictio  fnandatay  or  a  gene- 
ral mandate  to  exercise  magisterial 
aathority,  and  juritdietio  deUgata,  or 
a  flfpecial  mandate  to  decide  a  particu- 
lar case,  or  aparticnlar  class  of  cases. 
The  €ifiekim  judids,  which  somewhat 
resembled  the  function  of  a  modem 
jury,  tbongh  of  much  wider  scope, 
was  to  conduct  the  cognitio  and  pro- 
nounce sentence,  and  must  be  care- 
fuUy  distinguished  from  the  jwrU- 
dietio  of  a  magistrate,  whether  per- 
manent or  temporary.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  private 
jndges  by  Diocletian  in  a.d.  294,  the 
term  judices  included  the  higher 
magistrates,  but  in  the  narrower 
sense  it  was  applicable  to  the  judices 
pedanei  only,  who  were  appointed 
for  the  disposal  of  unimportant  cases. 
Dig.  1.  21.  Cod.  8.  8.  Puchta,  Inst 
S§  151-154,  182,  188.] 

•  Dig.  2.  1.  2,  8.  [Dig.  1.  21.  1, 
I  1.  5.  §  1.] 


'  [The  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion arises  from  the  fact,  that  a  plea 
of  incompetency  can  be  waived-  by 
consent  of  parties,  whereas  such  con- 
sent can  never  confer  jurisdiction 
where  none  exists.  Dig.  5.  1.  1.  2, 
pr.  §  1  ;  2.  1.  15.  Cod.  8.  18.  8.— 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  authority 
of  the  municipal  magistrates  to  causes 
within  a  certain  sum  excluded  their 
competency  to  try  causes  involving  a 
higher  sum,  but  did  not  affect  their 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  judge  did  not  possess 
the  imperium  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  an  extraordinaria  eognUio,  he  pos- 
sessed no  jurisdiction,  and  the  defect 
could  not  be  remedied  except  by  a 
mandate  from  a  higher  magistrate 
invested  with  the  requisite  authority. 
Dig.  50.  1.  28.     Cod.  8.  18.  1.] 

♦  De  Fresquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 
[Frag.  Vat.  825  et  aeq.] 

»  Cod.  .3.  19.  3. 
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tinian  this  rule  was  followed  in  actions  for  vindicatiiig 
property;  but  a  petitio  hereditatis  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  the  defendant's  domicile,  because  this  related  rather 
to  the  abstract  right  than  to  the  objects  of  the  successioa^ 
By  a  constitution  of  the  same  emperor  the  authors  of  a  delict 
might  be  pursued  wherever  the  unlawful  act  was  committed, 
and  all  debtors  under  a  contract,  in  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract was  entered  into.* 


Sect,  1. — Judicial  System  during  the  RepuUic 

Judges  in       Among  the  Bomans  the  power  of  determining  civil  canses 
canies.  jj^jQugg^  ^^  gpg|^  ^  ^j^^  kingg^  and  after  their  expulsion  to  the 
consuls.     It  then  devolved  on  the  prsetor ;  and,  in  certain 
cases,  on  the  curule  and  plebeian  ediles,  who  were  charged 
with  the  internal  police  of  the  city.* 
Juritdic.        The  prsetor,  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the  consuls, 
prator/  ^  ^^  elected  annually  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata.    His  chief 
duty  was  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  court  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  jurisconsults  in  deteimin- 
B.O.  866.     ing  questions  of  law.    At  first  there  was  only  one  pr»tor, 
B.O.  246.     but  he  was  afterwards  joined,  in  the  year  508  of  Some,  by  a 
colleague,  who  was  invested  with  power  to  decide  all  dis- 
putes in  which  foreigners  were  concerned.* 

After  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Spains, 
new  praetors  were  chosen  to  administer  justice  in  these  pro- 
vinces.    Permanent  courts,  which  were  usually  presided  over 

*  [An  action  for  recovery  of  a  fidei-  fondant   may   also  be    sued   in   his 

commistwntf  on  the  other  hand,  was  forum  ariginis,  or  his /orum  damkUii, 

raised — *ubi  mcgor  pars  hereditatis  or  ihe  forum  contractu*,  or  ihefonm 

est.'    Dig.  5.  1.  50-52.    Cod.  8.  17.]  geatce  adminiatrationia.    See  Dig.  IS. 

'  Nov.   69,  oh.   1.     De  Fresquet,  4 ;  5.  1.  19,  65.— Justinian  also  is- 

vol.   ii.  p.   519.      [The  forum  aolu-  trodncod  a  forum  rteotwentiomi  for 

tionis  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  connter  •  actions    by    the    defendiot 

competent  tribunal  when  the  contract  against  the  plaintiff.     Cod.   7.  45. 

is  to  be  executed  in  a  specific  manner  14.     Nov.  96,  ch.  2.] 
at  a  certain  place.     If,  however,  the         '  Ortolan,  Inst  §  1849  [8th  eA  iii 

object  of  the  action  be  an  incertumf  p.  479], 
and  if  the  judge  has  to  adjust  the         «  Dig.  1.  2.  2,  §§  27,  28. 
rights  of  parties  ex  bona  fde,  the  de- 
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by  a  prsotor,  weie  established  for  the  trial  of  certain  crimes.^ 
It  became  the  practice  for  these  magistrates  to  remain  at 
Bcme  during  their  year  of  office,  after  which  they  proceeded 
to  the  provinces,  where  they  dispensed  justice  as  propraetors, 
the  different  departments  assigned  to  each  being  determined 
by  lot  The  first  among  them  was  always  the  prastor  ur- 
hanus.  He  performed  the  duties  of  the  consuls  in  their 
absence,  and  his  functions  were  considered  so  important  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  leave  Home  for  more  than  ten  days. 

The  prsetor  held  his  court  in  the  Comitium,  wore  a  robe 
bordered  with  purple,  sat  in  a  curule  chair,  and  was  attended 
by  lictors.  Ulpian  informs  us  that  his  assessors  at  Home 
were  ten  in  number — five  senators  and  five  equestrians.' 
These  assessors  are  often  called  judges,  but  they  did  not  pro- 
nounce the  sentence,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  praetor's 
name  by  their  advice.  Beaufort  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
the  same  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors.^ 

According  to  the  judicial  system  long  established  at  Some,  Proceed- 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  pr»tor,  or  other  magistrate  exercising  jj^.*** 
civil  jurisdiction,  to  inquire  into  matters  of  law ;  and  what- 
ever business  was  transacted  before  him  was  said  to  be  done 
in  jure.    When  the  magistrate  took  cognisance  both  of  the 
law  and  the  fact,  and  decided  the  whole  cause  himself,  the 
judgment  was  called  extraordinary.     But  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  particularly  where  the  parties  were  at 
issue  upon  the  facts,  it  was  customary  for  the  magistrate 
merely  to  fix  the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  action 
turned,  and  then  to  remit  it  to  a  delegate  with  power  to  hear  Delegated 
the  cause,  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  pronounce  sentence  ^^'^^'^ 
according  to  the  result  of  the  investigation.^ 

There  were  three  kinds  of  delegated  judges,  called  respec- 
tively Judex,  Arbiter,  and  Becuperatores. 

The  judex  was  not  a  magistrate  holding  jurisdiction ;  he  Powen  of 
was  a  private  citizen  invested  by  the  magistrate  with  a  judi-    ^^ 


1  Dig.  1.  2.  2, 1  82.  '  Beaufort,  Kep.  Kom., yol.  ii.  ]).  85. 

«  Ulp.  1.  18.  *  [Compare  Note  1,  p.  887.] 
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cial  commission  in  each  cause,  and  for  that  cause  only.^  Ori- 
ginally he  was  chosen  from  the  senators,  and  afterwards  from 
the  official  list  of  the  judices  sdecti,  which  was  made  up  of 
persons  whose  qualification  varied  at  different  times.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  number  of  judices  was  about  4000, 
and  from  that  period  at  least  the  Album  Judicum  contained 
all  the  persons  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  Judices,  both  in 
civil  suits  and  in  criminal  trials. 

When  the  lawsuit  was  not  one  of  those  which  fell  to  be 
determined  by  the  centumvirs,  or  by  the  praetor  himself,  that 
magistrate  referred  the  parties  to  a  judex  chosen  by  them- 
selves from  the  official  list;  if  they  could  not  agree  the 
praetor  proposed  a  judex,  or  allowed  one  to  be  drawn  by  lot 
Both  parties  had  a  right  to  object  to  the  judex  nominated  by 
the  magistrate ;  but  we  do  not  know  precisely  in  what  form 
and  within  what  limits  that  right  was  exercised.* 

As  the  function  of  the  judex  was  a  public  one,  he  could 
not  decline  to  act  without  a  lawfid  excuse.  After  being 
sworn  to  do  his  duty  he  received  from  the  praetor  a  formnU 
containing  a  summary  of  all  the  points  under  litigation,  from 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  depart ;  he  admitted  the  demand, 
or  rejected  it,  purely  and  simply,  and  without  having  power 
to  modify  it.  To  suppose  that  the  office  oi  judex  was  limited 
to  simple  questions  of  fact  would  be  a  mistake.  He  required 
not  only  to  investigate  facts  but  to  give  sentence,  and  in 
doing  so  law  was  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  the  case  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  powers  committed  to  him.  For  this 
reason  he  was  allowed  to  consult  one  or  more  jurisconsults  to 
guide  him  in  cases  of  difficulty ;  and,  if  the  question  appeared 
to  him  so  obscure  that  he  could  not  decide  it,  he  might  de- 
cline to  give  judgment,  by  declaring  on  oath  sUn  nan  liquere} 
Powers  of  There  were  two  sorts  of  arbiters — those  who  were  named 
by  the  parties  extrajudicially  in  a  reference  or  submission, 
and  those  who  were  assigned  to  them  by  the  praetor  in  a  law- 
suit.    Here  it  is  only  of  the  last  that  we  are  to  speak. 

>  Ortolan,  Inst.   §§  162,  168  [8th     De  Fresquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 
ed.  i.  p.  161.]  '  De  Fresquet,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

«  Ibid.  §  1862  [8th  ed.  iii.  p.  481]. 


the  arbiter. 
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The  arbiter,  like  the  jtuUx,  could  hear  and  determine  all 
ordinary  lawsuits,  and  received  a  formula  from  the  prsetor 
which  enabled  him  to  pronounce  a  sentence  ex  osquo  et  bono. 
Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
duties  of  an  arbiter  and  those  of  a  judex;  but  these  difficul- 
ties seem  to  be  resolved  by  the  definition  of  Festus : — Arbiter 
est  qui  totius  rei  arbitrium  habet  et  potestatem}  All  the  dif- 
ference between  them  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  formula 
and  its  consequences,  so  that  the  arbiter  in  substance  was  a 
judex  with  more  extensive  powers ;  and,  like  the  judex,  he 
could  call  in  the  aid  of  legal  assessors.^ 

Besides  the  judex  and  the  arbiter  there  were  officers  called  Recuperor 
recuperortores,  to  whom  the  praetor  was  in  use  to  remit  a  cer-  ^^^^ 
tain  class  of  cases  to  be  heard  and  determined.  This  institu- 
tion is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Beaufort  is  of  opinion 
that  when  the  prsBtor  appointed  one  person  to  hear  and 
decide  a  case  he  was  called  judex,  but  when  three  or  more 
persons  were  named  for  the  same  suit  they  were  called 
reeuperatores,^  Zimmem  has  adopted  this  opinion,  and  he 
adds  that  the  recuperatores  might  be  chosen  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens,  and  did  not  require  to  be  taken  from 
the  list  of  judicee  selecti;  and  farther,  that  they  were  only 
called  upon  to  serve  in  summary  affEiirs  requiring  extraordi- 
nary despatch.  The  number  of  recuperatores  appointed  for 
each  case  was  usually  three  or  five,  and  in  the  event  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  a  majority  had  power  to  decide.^ 

The  centumvirs  constituted  a  permanent  tribunal,  com-  Centnmvi- 
posed  of  members  elected  annually,  in  equal  number,  from  ^  *^"** 

*  FasiHB,  v.  Arbiter,  *  Zimmern,  Traits  des  Actions,  tra- 

*[Arbiten were  origmally  employed  duit  de  rAllemand,  par  M.  Etienne, 

idmB  oompetiiig  claims  had  to  be  1848,  part  iL  eh.  1,  §  87.     De  Fres- 

•suitably  Acy^i'^t  »  in  actions  de  quet,  vol.  ii.  p.  809.    [As  to  the  class 


i  dMdm/do  Bud/amUue  ercU-  of  cases  in  which  recuperatores  seem 
ctmcia^  while  the/tt(2esB  was  empowered  to  have  been  employed,  see  Puchta, 
merely  to  acquit  or  condemn.  Cic  Inst.  §  154.— See  also  Gaius,  4.  105, 
pro  Boac.  Com.  4.  Dig.  10.  2.  47,  109,  141,  where  the  term  judex  ia 
52 ;  10.  8.  26.  C5od.  6.  51.  —At  a  employed  in  the  singular,  while  re- 
later  period,  however,  the  terms  be-  cuperatores  always  occurs  in  the 
came  practically  synonymous.]  plural.] 
>  Beaufort,  Rep.  Rom.,  liv.  v.  c.  2. 
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each  tribe,  and  to  this  court  the  decemvirs  were  attached. 
Ro.  241.  In  the  year  of  Rome  512,  when  there  were  thirty-five  tribes, 
and  each  furnished  three  members  to  the  centomviral  coart» 
the  whole  number  was  105 ;  at  a  later  period,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  the  number  appears  to  have  been  180.* 

This  tribunal  was  presided  over  by  the  praetor.  It  was 
divided  into  four  chambers,  which,  during  the  republic,  were 
placed  under  the  ancient  questors,  and  after  Augustus  under 
the  decemviri  litihvs  fudicandis.  These  sections  gave  judg- 
ment separately ;  but  they  were  sometimes  united,  so  as  to 
form  one  tribunal  in  afiairs  of  great  importance.  A  spear, 
the  symbol  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  was  fixed  in  front  of 
the  audience-hall  of  the  centumvirs.* 

This  court  had  not  what  the  Romans  call  jurisdiction.  All 
the  proceedings  injure  took  place,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
the  prsetor,  or  other  magistrate,  who  remitted  the  case  to  be 
heard  and  determined  by  the  centumvirs,  if  it  was  one  M- 
.  ing  within  their  cognisanca'  From  a  passage  in  Ciceio  we 
learn  that  the  centumvirs  were  competent  to  decide  questions 
of  status,  Roman  property  and  succession,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  which  gave  great  importance  to  this  oooii^ 

The  date  of  the  institution  of  the  centumvirs  is  uncertain. 
Among  other  celebrated  lawyers,  Pliny  the  Younger,  as  we 
learn  from  his  letters,  was  accustomed  to  plead  before  tliis 
tribunal.^  It  is  supposed  to  have  subsisted  till  near  the  close 
of  the  Western  empire ;  but  it  had  entirely  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Justinian.® 


'  [The  decemviri  stlUibus  (or  litibus)  viralia  judicia.     Plin.  Epist.  6.  33.] 

judicandis  were  perhaps  appointed  by  *  [Gains,  4.  16,  in  fine.] 

Senrius    TuUus,    but    are    certainly  ■  De  Fresquet,  voL  ii  p,  893-5. 

older  than  the  Lex  Horatia  of  b.c.  *  Cicero,  De  Orator.,  i  38.    [The 

395  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  passage   referred   to  aUndes  to  the 

Livy,   8,  65. — The  cerUumviri  were  original  functions  of  the  centnmnis ; 

probably  of  less  ancient  origin ;  bat  but  in  Cicero's  time  they  appear  to 

a  proof  of  their  antiquity  is  afforded  have  been  exclusively  occupied  with 

by  the  fact  that  they  kept  up  the  pro*  questions  of  succession.    Puchta,  Iml 

cedure  of  the  legis  acUonea  long  after  §  153.] 

the  formulary  system  had  been  intro-  *  [Epist  2.  14.] 

duced  by  the  Lex  iEbutia.     Cell.  17.  •  Maynz,  §  36. 
10.    Paul.  Diac.  ex  Fosto,  v.  Centum- 
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From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  judicial  system  at  Some  PecuUari- 
during  the  republic,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  laboured  under  aidid  ^' 
considerable  defects.  The  superior  magistrates  were  changed  ^^®^ 
annually,  and  their  political  duties  were  mixed  up  with  their 
judicial  functions.  They  were  not  necessarily  lawyers  by 
profession ;  and  the  same  objection  applied  to  the  subordi- 
nate officers,  who,  as  judices  or  centumvirs,  were  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  hearing  and  deciding  civil  causes.  There 
was  at  that  period  no  class  of  men  among  the  Eomans  like 
the  judges  in  this  country,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
hold  their  offices  ad  vUwm  aut  otdpam,  and  are  trained  to  be 
interpreters  of  the  law,  by  making  it  the  business  of  their 
lives.  One  thing,  however,  greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Soman  system  —  the  institution  of  legal  assessors, 
selected  from  the  most  skilful  jurisconsults.  At  first  the 
magistrate  had  the  choice  of  his  assessors ;  under  the  empire 
they  became  public  salaried  officers.  At  all  periods  the 
assessors  had  only  a  consulting  voice  in  judicial  business : 
the  magistrate  was  not  bound  to  follow  their  advice  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  their  opinions  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  upon  his  decisions.^ 

After  Italy  had  been  subjected  to  the  Boman  supremacy,  jtaiy  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  city  and  its  territory  was  conferred  on  P"*^^*"***"* 
the  municipal  magistrates.  Justice  was  administered  as  it 
was  at  Boma  In  the  provinces  the  governors  performed  the 
fiinctions  of  the  prsBtor,  holding  circuit  courts  at  stated 
periods  at  certain  places  within  their  territory,  when  they 
decided  suits,  either  directly,  or  by  remitting  them  to  a 
judex,  or  to  reciAperatores.  The  circuit  court  was  called 
eonivenius.  The  governors  were  accompanied  by  assessors, 
and  they  were  assisted  by  legati  chosen  by  themselves,  or 
named  by  the  senate. 


Sect,  2. — Judicial  System  under  the  Empire, 

Under  the  empire  the  consuls  preserved  some  judicial  New  jadi- 
power  till  the  fourth  century.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  pr»-  tiong. 

^  De  Officio  Adsessonim,  see  Dig.  1.  22. 
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tors  endured  still  longer.  Prsdtors  were  appointed  to  decide 
questions  relating  to  trusts  and  guardianship,  and  exchequer 
cases ;  and  the  number  of  these  magistrates  varied  consider- 
ably at  different  times.^  Augustus  fixed  their  number  at 
twelve ;  Tiberius  raised  it  to  sixteen ;  and  Pomponius  tells 
us  that,  in  his  time,  the  magistrates  who  dispense  justice  at 
Home  were  eighteen  praetors,  besides  two  consuls,  six  ediles, 
and  ten  tribunes  of  the  peopla* 

The  accession  of  Augustus  led  to  some  important  changes 
in  the  judicial  institutions  of  Bome,  and  new  jniisdictioiu 
sprang  up  under  the  imperial  government 

Among  the  magistrates  the  emperor  himself  became  su- 
preme judge,  and  gave  decisions  in  lawsuits  by  his  decrees, 
sometimes  directly,  and  sometimes  on  appeal.  When  the 
emperor  dispensed  justice,  he  was  assisted  by  a  council, 
which,  under  Augustus,  was  composed  of  the  two  consuls, 
a  magistrate  of  each  grade,  and  fifteen  senators. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  emperor  were  the  praetorian  pre- 
fects. At  first  their  duties  were  purely  military,  but  they 
afterwards  discharged  the  most  important  judicial  functioDs. 
Their  jurisdiction  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.*  For  a  time  their  judgments  might  be  reviewed  by 
appeal  to  the  emperor,  but  they  afterwards  became  final,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  condition  that  they  might  be  made  the  object 
of  a  supplication  addressed  to  the  princa  The  praetorian 
prefects  were  chosen  at  first  from  the  equestrian  order,  and 
afterwards  from  the  senators. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor  and  the  praetorian  prefects 
extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Under  Augustus  the  pre- 
fect of  the  city  became  a  permanent  judicial  officer,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  gradually  extended  till  it  embraced  appeals 
from  decisions  of  the  praetors.*  There  had  been  eighteen 
praetors  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus ;  there  were  only 
three  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian.     Finally,  all  the  important 


»  [Dig.  1.  2.  2,  §  82. —One  of  the 
pnutors  was  specially  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  causce  libercUes,  or  ques- 
tions of  status.     Cod.  4.  56.  1.] 


«  Dig.  1.  2.  2,  §  84. 
^  [Cod.  1.  26.  2.] 
*  [Dig.  1.  12.] 
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judicial  functions  of  these  ancient  republican  magistrates 
were  withdrawn  from  them  by  little  and  little,  and  transferred 
to  the  prefect  of  the  city  and  the  prsetorian  prefect,  till  the 
prsetors,  who  had  formerly  stood  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
consulsi  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  the  insignificant 
duties  of  directing  the  public  games.^ 

Beyond  Bome,  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  jurisdiction  con-  Italy  ana 
tinned  under  the  empire  to  be  divided  between  the  municipal  ^^^ 
magistrates  and  the  governors.  But  the  competency  of  the 
municipal  magistrates,  which  had  previously  been  unlimited, 
was  restricted  to  suits  not  exceeding  the  value  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand sesterces,  equal  to  about  £125,  and  their  criminal  juris- 
diction was  in  a  great  measure  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
governors. 

The  judices  pedanei  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  a  Judicei 
province  to  decide  upon  affairs  of  small  importance.  Cases  ^'*'^*^ 
within  their  competency  were  brought  directly  before  them 
as  permanent  judges ;  but  an  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions 
to  the  governor.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  title 
pedaneus  was  given  to  those  judges,  qui  negotia  humiliora 
diaceptant,  because  they  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  judicial 
ladder.* 

To  diminish  the  influence  of  the  praetorian  prefects,  whose  changes  by 
powers  sometimes  held  in  check  that  of  the  emperor,  Constan-  Se.'*" 
tine  deprived  them  of  their  military  prerogatives,  and  limited 
them  to  duties  purely  civil  and  political;  and,  while  their 
number  was  increased  to  four,  care  was  taken  never  to  leave 
them  in  office  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year.  The  empire 
was  divided  into  four  prefectures — the  East ;  lUyria ;  Italy, 
which  included  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  Gauls, 
which  comprehended  Spain  and  England.  Each  of  these 
four  departments  was  administered  by  a  praetorian  prefect, 
who  acted  as  supreme  judge,  almost  always,  of  the  last  resort, 
in  lawsuits  raised  within  his  prefecture. 

Under  the  prefect,  vicarii,  invested  with  judicial  powers, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  each  diocese,  which  comprehended 

1  MayiuE,  §§  50-5a  it  p.  428.     [Maynz,  §  78.] 

*  Cod.  8.  8.  5.     De  Fresqnet,  toI 
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many  provinces,  each  of  the  latter  having  a  capital  or  metro- 
polis. 

Finally,  in  the  provinces  which  composed  the  diocese,  the 
governor,  called  praises  or  rector,  was  judge-ordinary,  acting 
sometimes  in  the  first  degree,  and  sometimes  deciding  appeals 
from  the  mimicipal  magistrates  and  other  inferior  judges,  such 
as  the  fudicespedanei  and  the  defensores  dmtatwm} 

Originally  the  defensores  civitcUum  had  civil  jurisdiction 
in  suits  not  exceeding  50  solidi,  but  augmented  by  Justinian 
to  300  solidi ;  and  they  also  had  power  to  try  for  petty  delin- 
quencies.* 

^  Beaufort,  Rep.  Rom.,  voL  i.  p.  called  it  wlidua.    The  value  of  the 

418,  419.     Maynz,  §§  77,  78.  aoUdtu  or  aureus  of  Jnstmian's  tgt 

*  De  Fresqaet,  voL  iL  p.  517.     Dr  is  said  to  have  been  aboat  11a  0i 

Golquhonn  states   that   Constantine  Sommary  of  Roman  Civil  Law,  toL 

reduced  the  weight  of  the  aureus,  and  iii  p.  154,  155. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


MODS  OF  PBOGEDURE  IN  CIVIL  ACTIONS. 


Among  the  Bomans  the  histoiy  of  civil  procedure  is  divided  Ohrii  pro- 
into  three  periods,  to  which  successively  belong — (Ist)  The     '^^ 
actions  of  the  law ;   (2d)  The  formulary  system ;  (3d)  The 
system  of  extraordinary  procedure— ^'it^Jtoa  extraordinaria. 


ACTIONS  OF  THB  LAW — ^LBGIS  AOTIONES. 

Anciently,  a  process  could  only  be  introduced  by  means  of  Legit  ac- 
certain  sacramental  forms  called  "  actions  of  the  law,"  probably  ^^^'^^ 
because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the  laws  themselves, 
and  could  not  be  varied  or  departed  from  in  any  particular 
under  the  penalty  of  nullity.  According  to  Oaius  these 
l^al  actions  were  five  in  number: — (1)  Actio  sacramenti; 
(2)  Judicis  postulatio;  (8)  Condictio;  (4)  Manus  injectio; 
(5)  Pignoris  capio.^  Stridly  speaking,  the  first  three  only 
were  proper  actions,  the  last  two  being  modes  of  execution. 

The  (ictio  aaeramefUi  derived  its  name  from  a  deposit 
made  by  each  of  the  parties  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  imder 
the  penal  condition  that  he  who  lost  the  cause  should  forfeit 
his  part  of  the  stakes  for  the  benefit  of  public  worship— ocl 
sacra  publica.  This  action  was  both  real  and  personal,  and 
very  general  in  its  application,  as  it  extended  to  all  matters 
for  which  no  other  form  was  prescribed  by  law.*  By  the  loss 
of  a  leaf  of  the  manuscript  of  Verona,  we  have  been  deprived 
of  the  commentary  of  Gains  on  the  action  per  posttUationem; 

»  CkduB,  4.  11,  12.  •  [Gaias,  4.  1316  ] 
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and  little  is  known  as  to  the  procedure  under  the  candiaio, 
the  third  action  under  this  system.^ 

Every  judgment  might  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  manus 
injectio,  or  personal  apprehension  of  the  debtor,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  days,  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If 
the  debtor  could  not  find  a  surety,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
house  of  the  creditor ;  and  if  the  debt  was  not  paid  after  the 
lapse  of  sixty  days,  he  might  be  sold  as  a  slave  beyond  the 
Tiber." 

The  pignoris  capio  was  a  mode  of  execution  against  pro- 
perty, by  constituting  a  sort  of  pledge.  This,  however,  did 
not  apply  to  ordinary  private  debts,  but  only  to  a  few  excep- 
tional claims  relating  to  the  public  treasury,  military  serrice, 
and  sacrifices.^ 

The  place  where  justice  was  administered  at  Bome  was  the 
Comitium  or  Forum.  There  the  superior  magistrates  held 
their  tribunal,  seated  on  curule  chairs.  The  inferior  magis- 
trates and  thQfudices  occupied  the  subsMia. 
Summons  In  the  earliest  times  the  action  was  commenced  by  the 
judgeu  ^  plaintiff  summoning  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the 
praetor  or  other  magistrate,  which  was  called  in  jus  voeatio. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  the  defendant 
refused  to  go  quietly,  the  plaintiff,  after  calling  witnesses, 
could  drag  him  into  court  by  force,  unless  he  furnished  a 
solvent  representative,  or  vindex. 
Procedure  Before  the  magistrate  the  parties  went  through  the  an- 
cient forms  required  by  the  particular  action  resorted  to.  If 
the  affair  was  such  that  it  could  conveniently  be  decided  by 
the  magistrate,  the  suit  was  terminated  before  him.  But  if  the 
litigation  was  not  of  that  nature,  the  magistrate  had  power  to 
remit  the  case  to  a  judex,  to  arbiters,  or  to  the  court  of  the 
centumvirs.     Before  the  judex,  or  other  delegated  tribunal, 

1  Gaius,  4.  18-20.     [The  condietio,  was  applied  to  all  personal  actiona] 
introduced  by  the  Lex  Silia  in  B.c.         '  [Galas,  4.  21-25.] 
264,  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of        '  [Gains,   4.    28,  29,  82.]     For  t 

pecunia  certa,  and  was  afterwards  ex-  more  particular  account  of  the  Uyit 

tended  by  the  Lex  Calpumia  to  other  actiones,  see  Ortolan's  Inst.  §  1856  d 

rea  cerUe,    At  a  later  period  the  term  seq,     [8th  ed.  iii  p.  484.] 


in  court. 
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parties  were  heard,  evidence  was  adduced,  and,  after  pleadings 
in  detail,  sentence  was  pronounced. 

The  system  of  the  actions  of  the  law  endured  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  period  of  Cicero.^  They  were  abolished  in 
consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  required  in  the  pleadings, 
and  the  risks  of  failure  arising  from  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  prescribed  forms.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
is  given  by  Gains.  A  person  who  complained  of  his  vines 
having  been  cut  down  lost  his  cause  for  using  the  term 
"vines"  in  place  of  trees,  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  under  which  he  claimed  damages,  mentions  only  trees 
in  general  terms.* 


FORMULARY   SYSTEM. 

This  system  was  a  modification  of  the  preceding  one,  freed  FormuUry 
from  its  mysterious  and  sacramental  forms.*  The  essential  "^  ™' 
feature  of  the  new  system  consisted  in  a  formula,  which  the 
prsBtor  prepared  after  hearing  the  parties,  and  which  was  re- 
mitted to  the  jvdex  to  regulate  his  decision  ;*  for  in  this 
period,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one,  the  process  was 
generally  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  took  place 
before  the  prsBtor  (in  jure),  and  the  other  before  the  judex 
{in  jvdicio).    All  the  formulae  generally  in  use  were  to  be 

^  [The  legia  aeOoTiet  were  practical-  by  the  Lex  ^batia  abont  two  centu- 

ly  abolished  by  the  Lex  .^Ibutia,  the  ries  before  Christ.    See  Note  1.] 

date  of  which  is  varioiisly  stated  as  ^  [The  parties  always  had  the  privi- 

B.a  180,  B.O.  208,  and  even  earlier,  lege  of  selecting  their  judex,  but  if 

The  formiilary  system  introduced  by  they  did  not  agree  the  appointment 

that  law  was  confirmed  by  the  Leges  was  made  by  the  prtetor.     The  judex 

Julie  Jndiciarin  Angosti,  passed  abont  then  took  the  oath  to  discharge  his 

two  centuries  later,  by  which  the  legis  duties  faithfully,  and  the  whole  cause 

aeiuma  were  abolished  for  all  ordin-  was  committed  to  him.    This  stage  of 

aiy  cases.    They  continued,  however,  the  procedure  was  called  lUis  eorUeetO' 

to  be  used  in  the  centumviral  court  tio,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 

and  in  questions  of  damnum  in/ectum,  witnesses  were  called  upon  to  testify 

though  of  the  latter  case  Gains  says  :  that  the  parties  had  bound  themselves 

'Nemo  Yult  lege  agere.'    Gkuus,  4.  to  abide  by  the  decision  o{  Hie  judex, 

80,  81.]  Cicero  pro  Cluent.  48.  Cod.  8.  1.  14, 

•  Gains,  4.  11.     Mayns,  §  180.  pr.     Festus,  v.  Contestari.] 

*  [The  new  system  was  introduced 
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found  in  the  Album  Praetoris,  and  they  were  multiplied  fiom 
time  to  time  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  particular  cases. 

The  formula  usually  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,^ 
caUed  the  denumstratio,  the  itUerUio,  and  the  €(mdemnaiiio. 

The  denumstratio  stated  shortly  what  had  given  rise  to  the 
litigation, — res  de  qwi  (Jigibur? 

The  ifUentio  set  forth  the  plaintifiTs  daim,  and  the  question 
which  the  judex  was  called  upon  to  decide.^ 

The  condemnatio  gave  the  judge  power  to  condenm  or 
acquit  the  defendant,  according  to  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion of  the  affair.  When  a  process  was  raised  to  divide  a 
subject  held  in  common  between  two  parties,  the  term  adju- 
dicatio  was  used  in  place  of  condemnatio} 

In  certain  cases  the  matter  of  the  exception  pleaded  by  the 
defendant  required  to  be  inserted  in  the  formula.  Sometimes 
the  formula  was  preceded  by  claims  or  reservations  fevow- 
able  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties  ;  these  were  called  jmv- 
scriptiones,  because  they  were  written  at  the  head  of  the 
formula.* 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  under  the  formulaiy  system 
the  condemnatio  was  always  given  for  a  determinate  sum  of 


^  [The  first  essential  part  of  the  for- 
mula was  the  appointment  of  the 
judge  or  judges,  *  .  .  .  judex  esto,* 
or  *  .  .  .  recuperatores  sunto/  Cic 
in  Verr.  2.  12.  Gains,  4.  34,  86,  37, 
46,  47.     Dig.  5.  1.  80.] 

'  [If  the  facts  of  the  case  were  ad- 
mitted, the  demonstnUio  began  with 
the  word  *  q}u>d '  or  '  seeing  that ;  *  in 
which  case  the  duty  of  the^'iMier  was 
to  determine  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  in  the  circumstances.  Such 
a  formula  was  said  to  be  tn  j\is  con- 
ceptct.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
facts  were  disputed,  the  demonstrcUto 
was  merged  with  the  intentio,  and  be- 
gan with  the  words  *  si  parei.'  In 
this  case  the  judex  had  to  determine  a 
question  of  fact,  and  the  formula  was 
accordingly  said  to  be  in  factum  con- 
cepta.     Gains,  4.  40,  60.] 

•  [The    inUntio    began    with    the 


words  '  n  parti  *  or  ^quicqnid  parti,' 
and  in  the  case  of  a  formula  in  ju 
concepta  was  distinct  from  the  d/emm- 
ttratio.  Gains,  4.  41,  45-47.  Dig- 
20.  1.  1,  §  2.] 

«  Gains,  4.  43,  44«  43-51.  [In  the 
eondemnaOo  ike  judex  either  ordered 
the  defendant  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  or  acquitted  him.  Theoi^'- 
eatio,  on  the  other  hand,  reqnized  one 
or  both  of  the  parties  either  dart  or 
facere,  or  both.  In  this  case  the  jod^ 
was  usually  called  an  orMer.  Oaioa,! 
219  ;  4.  42.  Inst  4.  6.  20 ;  4.  1& 
4-6.  Note  2,  p.  341.— In  the  eueof 
an  actio  pro^udidali^  or  preliBiatfj 
suit,  in  which  questionB  of  ftates 
were  usually  decided,  the  fonnoli 
contained  no  condemnatio.  Gains,  i 
44.     Inst  4.  6.  13.] 

•  Gains,  4.   180-187. 
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money^  even  when  the  object  of  the  action  was  to  obtain 
lestitation  of  a  particular  thing. 

To  render  these  explanations  more  clear,  we  shall  here 
transcribe  the  text  of  a  formula  given  by  Oaius,  in  a  case 
where  Aulus  Ageiius  sued  Numerius  Negidius  for  restoration 
of  a  silver  table  deposited  ynth  the  latter,  and  failing  restitu- 
tion,  for  payment  of  damages  :— 

"  (Octavius)  Judex  esto ; 

"  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam 
aigenteam  deposuit ;  qua  de  re  agitur ; 

"  Quidquid  ob  earn  rem  N.  Negidium  A.  Agerio  dare  facere 
q>ortet,  ex  fide  bona  ejus ; 

**  Judex  N.  Negidium  A  Agerio  condemnato,  nisi  restituat ; 
si  non  paiet,  absolvito."^ 


According  to  the  principle  already  explained,  the  condem- 
natory sentence  was  given  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  nisi 
rtttitwU.  The  sum  might  be  fixecl  by  the  prsetor  in  the 
formula^  or  left  to  be  fixed  by  \Aiq  judex.  If  the  amoimt  de- 
cerned for  in  the  judgment  was  sufficiently  high,  the  defend- 
ant generally  found  it  to  be  for  his  interest  to  restore  the  thing 
rather  than  pay  the  damages,  so  that  indirectly  the  plaintiff 
attained  his  object  without  infringing  the  general  rule.^ 


1  Oaiiu,  4.  47.  [TUb  is  an  ex- 
smple  of  %  fJormiiU  im  jus  eoneepta. 
ImnMdiately  foUowing  it  in  the  pas- 
•108  quoted  is  a  fonnola  m  factum 
ivmetpim,'}  The  names  Aulus  Agerius 
and  Numerius  Negidius  are  frequent- 
Ij  uaad  in  Roman  forms  to  denote  any 
pkintiff  or  defendant.    Ma7nz,§182. 

*  [A  brief  explanation  of  some  of 
the  details  of  the  formulary  system 
may  hen  be  subjoined  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  the  outline  given 
fai  the  text 

The  four  parts  of  the  formula  might 
be  modified  by  Tarious  adjeeUonei,  by 
which  the  authority  of  the  judex  was 
either  extended  or  restricted.  Galas, 
4.  126,  129. 


I.  The  authority  of  the/iMiex  might 
be  extended — (1)  By  the  adjudkatio, 
which  empowered  him  to  adjust  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  where  common 
interests  were  iuTolved,  ex  cequo  ti 
hcno.  Oaios,  2.  219 ;  4.  42.  lost. 
4.  6.  20 ;  4.  16.  4-6.— (2)  By  the  in- 
troduction of  Jidianes,  or  equitable 
assumptions,  either  of  fact  or  of  law, 
appended  to  the  inUnHo,  whereby  an 
action  of  a  strict  legal  character  might 
be  rendered  available  as  an  actio  tUilis. 
Qaius,  4.  84-88,  111.     Ulp.  28.  12. 

II.  Limitations  cf  the  authority  of 
the  judex  might  be  introduced  into 
one  or  more  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  formula. 

(1)  In    the  appointment    of   the 
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Under  the  formulary  system,  which  marked  the  finest 
period  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  the  summons  to  appear  in 
court  was  given  at  first  verbally,  and  afterwards  in  writing 
{litis  denuneiatio).  The  defendant  who  refused  to  follow  the 
plaintiff  or  to  give  security  to  appear  on  the  day  specified, 
was  subjected  to  a  fine ;  and  if  h^  made  no  appearance  the 
magistrate  could  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  de- 
faulter's goods.^ 


judex  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
might  be  limited  as  to  time  and  aa  to 
place.  Dig.  5.  1.  2,  §  2.  82.  49,  §  1 ; 
5.  1.  30,  34,  69.   Gains,  4.  104,  105. 

(2)  The  denumstratio  might  be 
qualified  with  adjecHone»  of  a  restric- 
tire  character  called  pnegcHptknea 
(usually  begiuning  with  '  ea  res  aga- 
tur '),  intro<luced  either  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  plaintiff  or  in  that  of  the 
defendant  Gains,  4.  130-137.— The 
praneripUames  pro  reo  (on  behalf  of 
the  defendant)  consisted  of  pleas 
against  the  competency  of  the  judge, 
or  of  res  judicata,  of  lapse  of  time,  or 
of  a  preliminary  character  {prc^udi" 
da).  In  the  time  of  Gktius,  however, 
it  was  usual  to  abject  these  pleas 
to  the  condemruUio  in  the  form  of 
excepUones.  The  fact  that  the  prcn- 
acriptio  temporis  was  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  these  defences  has  given 
rise  to  the  modern  word  *  prescription.  * 
Gains,  4.  133. — The  prtBseriptianea 
pro  adore  (on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff) 
were  explanations  or  modifications  of 
his  claim,  such  as  limitations  of  his  de- 
mand to  sums  over-due.  To  this  class 
also  belonged  the  actions  prcescriptis 
verbis  or  incerti  actianea,  which  were 
used  in  the  cose  of  certain  innominate 
contracts  where  a  deviation  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  demonstratio  was 
necessary.  Oaius,  4.  134,  135.  Dig. 
19.  5.  8 ;  2.  14.  7,  §  2.    Cod.  2.  4.  6. 

(3)  The  inUrUio  might  be  modified 
with  the  words  *  quantum  oBquius 
melius  sit*  or  *ex  fidt  bona,*  which 
bound  the  judex  to  take  the  whole 


circumstances  into  equitable  conadflr- 
ation,  whether  they  were  fbnniillT 
stated  or  not  Gains,  4.  61,  61 
Dig.  24.  8.  66,  §  7.  Inst  4.  6.  28- 
31. — In  this  part  of  the  formula  it  wai 
also  usual  to  insert  pleas  of  eampmA- 
tio  against  actions  brought  by  of^n- 
toarii  or  bankers.  Otdns,  4,  64.  Tliis 
was,  however,  unnecessary  in  bms 
fidei  judieia,  while  in  other  actiau 
the  ]4e*  of  compeusation  was  iiiaeited 
in  the  eondemnaiio.  Gains,  4.  61-68. 
Inst  4.  6.  80. 

(4)  The  condemnaHo  wis  nsnally 
qualified  with  a  taxatia,  restrietiog 
the  amount  of  damages  to  beawardad 
by  Hie  judex  to  a  certain  maTimnm 
Gains,  8.  224;  4.  54,  67.  Cod.  i 
49.  4.  Dig.  6.  1.  68.— Here  also 
were  inserted  the  deduetiames,  orplfit 
of  compensation  competent  to  the 
defendant  in  an  action  raised  by  a 
bonorum  emptor,  or  purchaser  of  a 
bankrupt  estate.  Gains,  4.  65  et  stq. 
—Lastly,  in  this  part  of  the  formula 
were  inserted  the  exoqftkmes,  r^ioa- 
tiones,  duplicatiotus,  kc   See  p.  365.] 

^  [The  most  ancient  form  of  sum- 
mons was  the  verbal  in  jus  voeatio. 
If  the  defendant  did  not  obey  the 
summons  he  was  liable  to  the  wuam 
injeetio  ;  or  he  might  enter  appeamee 
by  a  vindex.  The  pretorian  edict 
substituted  a  fine  for  the  penalty  of 
the  mantu  it^ectio,  and  the  cavtio 
judicio  sisti  for  the  necessity  of  eDter- 
ing  appearance  personally  or  by  a  na- 
dex.  The  next  step  was  the  edUie 
actionUf  a  proceeding  in  jure  si  whkli 
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When  both  parties  were  before  the  magistrate,  the  plaintiff 
pointed  out  the  action  be  wished  to  use,  and  his  adversary 
explained  the  grounds  of  his  defence,  and  the  exception 
which  he  desired  to  be  inserted  in  the  formula.  If  the  prsetor 
considered  the  claim  and  exception  relevant,  he  prepared  the 
formula,  and  appointed  a  jvdex  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  formula  the  parties  appeared,  on 
a  day  fixed  for  the  purpose,  before  the  judex;  the  cause  was 
pleaded,  witnesses  were  examined,  the  advocates  on  both 
sides  were  heard,  and  sentence  was  pronounced,  sustaining  or 
rejecting  the  claiuL  When  sentence  was  given  by  the  judexj 
his  ofl&ce  came  to  an  end,  and  his  power  ceased.  For  the 
purposes  of  execution  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
magistrate.^ 

Such  was  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  during  the  for- 
mulary system.  But  there  were  cases  in  which  judgment  was 
given  by  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  himself,  without  any 
remit  to  bl  judex,  and  these  were  caXied  judicia  extraordinaria.^ 


the  plaintiff  declared  the  natare  of  his 
daim  and  the  defendant  gave  vadi- 
moittum  for  his  appearance  at  the 
trial  of  the  caose.  In  Cicero's  time 
it  had  become  usual  to  dispense  with 
the  til  jus  vocatio  and  the  judicial 
editio  aeticnis,  and  the  summons  now 
eonaiated  of  an  extrajudicial  notifica- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  action  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  and  the 
giving  of  vadimonium  by  the  latter. 
These  forms  were  next  succeeded  by 
the  KUt  denunciation  attributed  to 
Manms  Aurelius,  a  summons  embrac- 
ing the  ediUo  eutionis,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  writing  and  attested  by 
witnesses.  Constantino  directed  that 
the  lias  denunci€UiOf  which  had  hither- 
to been  of  an  extrajudicial  character, 
should  be  committed  to  writing  by 
the  authorities  who  possessed  the  jus 
aetorum  confidendorum.  Lastly,  un- 
der Justinian,  the  summons,  now  call- 
ed libettus  convetUioniSf  was  required 
to  set  forth  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  the  action,  and  had  to  be  served 


on  the  defendant  and  presented  to 
the  magistrate,  the  plaintiff  finding 
security  for  double  the  cxx>ense  occa- 
sioned to  the  defendant  if  he  failed  to 
proceed  with  the  action  within  two 
months,  and  for  the  defendant's  ex- 
penses in  case  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  action.  The  acknowledgment 
by  the  defendant  of  the  receipt  of  the 
summons  was  termed  libellus  rtspon- 
sionis.  The  judge  then  considered  the 
summons  and  pronounced  an  inter- 
loeiUio,  either  dismissing  the  action  if 
irrelevant  or  ordaining  the  defendant 
to  appear  on  a  given  day  and  to  find 
cautio  judicio  sisti  Under  the  later 
law,  long  after  the  in  jus  vocatio  and 
editio  actionis  had  become  obsolete, 
these  terms  continued  to  be  used  for 
the  analogoiis  steps  in  the  procedure. 
Gaius,  4.  184-187.  Cod.  Theod.  2.  4. 
Dig.  2.  4-8.  18.  Nov.  63,  ch.  8,  §  2, 
112,  ch.  2.   Puchta,  Inst.  §§  160, 184.] 

»  Ortolan,  Inst.  §  2062  [8th  ed.  iil 
p.  694.] 

*  [Inst,  8.  12.  pr. ;  4.  15.  8.] 
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The  formulary  system  remained  in  force  from  near  the  close 
of  the  republic  till  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  A.D.  294.^ 


BXTRAORDINART   PBOOEDURB  AFTER   DIOCLETIAN. 

The  system  of  extraordinary  procedure  was  the  last  of  the 
three,  and  the  only  one  which  existed  under  Justinian. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  judicia  ordinaria  was  the 
separation  of  the  functions  of  the  magisti*ate  from  those  of  the 
jfjidex.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  republic  we  have  seen  that 
the  magistrate  sometimes  found  it  useful  or  necessary  in 
certain  cases  to  unite  these  functions.  It  was  then  said  that 
he  acted  extra  ordinem,  and  all  suits  so  dealt  with  were 
caMed  judicia  extraardinaria,^  This  mode  of  procedure  was 
invariably  followed  by  the  emperors,  not  only  when  they 
judged  in  appeals,  but  in  all  suits  brought  before  them  in  the 
first  instance.  In  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists  the  new 
procedui^e  was  adopted  in  numerous  cases.* 

Finally,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  the  exception 
was  established  as  the  general  rule.  In  the  decay  of  Roman 
manners  private  persons  were  disinclined  to  undertake  the 
irksome  oflBce  oijudices  in  civil  suits ;  and  it  became  every 
day  more  and  more  difl&cult  to  find  men  sufficiently  in- 
structed and  sufiBciently  honest  to  be  intrusted  with  that 
duty.  This  difiBculty  was  chiefly  experienced  in  the  pro- 
vinces. By  a  constitution  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  294,*  the  pro- 
vincial governors  were  directed  to  decide  all  cases  brought 
before  them  without  remitting  them  to  a  jicdex,  unless  the 
pressure  of  business  rendered  this  absolutely  necessary.  This 
was  followed  by  other  ordinances  which  established  the  new 
system  throughout  the  empire. 

The  formulae  were  no  longer  required,  and  after  they  had 

1  Ortolan,   Inst.  §  427  et  seq.  [8th  3.  2;  2.  58.  1.] 

ed.i.p.  347.]  Maynii,§  131-4.  [Diocle-  «  [lust.  3.  12.  pp.;  4.  16.  8.] 

tian  dispensed  with  the  judtcts  daliOt  '  [I^ig*  ^0.  13.] 

but  the  use  of  the  formula  was  not  ^  Cod.  3.  3.  2. 
tinaUy  abolished  till  a.  D.  342.  Cod.  3. 
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remained  for  some  time  in  use  by  the  mere  force  of  habit, 
they  were  expressly  abolished  by  Constantine,  a.d.  342.^ 

In  Justinian's  time  the  defendant  was  summoned  to  ap-  SummonB 
pear  in  court  by  a  writing  called  libeUus  conventionis,  which  Sdure!^ 
was  served  upon  him  by  an  ofl&cer  of  the  law.*  There  was 
no  longer  any  distinction  between  proceedings  in  jure  and 
proceedings  in  judicio.  All  questions  of  law  and  fact  were 
discussed  before  the  same  magistrate  or  judge,  and  the 
sentence,  if  given  against  the  defendant,  might  either  con- 
demn him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  or  to  restore  the  subject 
in  dispute,* 

1  [Cod.  2.  58.  1.]  s  Maynz,  §  185.    De  Fresqaet,  vol 

*  [See  also  Note  1,  p.  352.]  ii.  p.  521. 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF   ACTIONS.^ 


Action 
defined. 


Actions 
real  and 
pergonal. 


According  to  Justinian,  an  action  is  the  right  of  prosecuting 
judicially  for  what  is  due  to  us."  But  the  word  action  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right,  and  in 
that  sense  has  been  defined  as  a  demand  made  judicially  for 
attaining  or  recovering  a  right.  He  who  makes  the  claim  is 
called  the  plaintiff,  actor;  and  he  who  is  subject  to  it  is 
called  the  defendant,  reus. 

Among  the  Romans  the  principal  division  of  actions  is  into 
real  and  personal'  A  real  action  is  that  which  arises  from  a 
right  in  the  thing  itself,  jus  in  re,  either  as  proprietor  or  as 
holding  an  inferior  real  right,  such  as  servitude,  pledge,  hypo- 
thec, or  the  like.  A  personal  action  is  founded  on  an  obliga- 
tion undertaken  by  another,  and  is  directed  against  the  per- 
son bound,  or  against  his  heirs  or  universal  successors.  What 
are  called  mixed  actions,  are  those  which  iu  one  aspect  are 
real  and  in  another  personal.* 

Under  real  actions  the  Romans  comprehended  not  only  all 
questions  regarding  property  and  other  real  rights,  but  all 


i[Inst.   4.  6.     Dig.    44.   7.     Cod. 
4.  10.] 

*  Inst.  4.  6.  pr.  *  Actio  nihil  aliud 
est,  quam  jus  persequendi  in  judicio, 
quod  sibi  dobetur.'  [Dig.  44.  7.  61. 
— Fop  another  definition,  see  Dig.  50. 
16.  178,  §  2,  where  actio  in  a  narrower 
sense  is  said  to  signify  a  personal,  and 
petitio  a  real  action.  ] 

*  [Gains,  4.  2,  3.  Inat.  4.  6.  1. 
Dig.  44.  7.  25.] 


*  [Inst.  4.  6.  20.  Dig.  44.  7.  87.- 
The  *  mixed'  actions  for  the  a^jnst- 
ment  of  joint  rights  mentioned  in 
these  passages  {familuK  eretKntdSy 
de  communi  dividundo,  and  finium  re- 
gundorum)  are  truly  personal  actionii 
as  none  of  the  parties  possess  the  an* 
tecedent  jus  in  re  which  forms  tb? 
basis  of  a  real  action.  For  a  different 
meaning  of  the  term  actio  mtzto,  see 
Note  1,  p.  358.] 
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disputes  regarding  the  status  of  persons,  sometimes  called 
prejudicial  actions.^  When  the  object  of  the  action  was  to 
recover  the  property  of  a  corporeal  thing,  it  generally  bore 
the  special  name  of  rei  vindication 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  personal  actions,  according 
bo  the  different  character  of  the  obligations  intended  to  be 
snforced.  These  actions  are  founded  on  contracts  or  quasi- 
contracts,  on  delicts  or  quasi-delicts,  and  sometimes  on  en- 
gagements arising  from  the  law  itself  or  from  natural  equity. 
The  word  condictio  is  frequently  used  in  the  Roman  law  as 
synonymous  with  personid  action ;  *  but  before  the  abolition 
of  the  legis  actiones  that  term  had  a  more  special  and  techni- 
cal signification. 

Another  well-known  division  of  actions  among  the  Romans  civil  and 
was  into  civil  and  pr»torian.*  A  civil  action  was  founded  on  P™*^"*"- 
a  law,  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  an  imperial  ordinance.  A 
prsetorian  action  was  one  introduced  by  edict  of  the  prsBtor. 
By  the  strict  rule  of  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  bound  by  the 
contracts  or  deeds  of  another.  But  this  rigour  was  softened 
by  the  praetor  in  many  cases  where  equity  or  public  utility 
required  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  actio  institoria  was  al- 
lowed against  the  principal  upon  the  contracts  of  those  whom 
he  employed  as  managers  or  superintendents  of  a  farm  or  any 
other  particular  branch  of  business;  and  imder  the  actio 
exerdioria  a  similar  remedy  was  given  against  the  owners 
of  a  ship,  upon  contracts  for  necessary  repairs  or  provisions 
entered  into  by  the  shipmaster.^ 

A  distinction  was  taken  in  the  Roman  law  between  actions  Penai 
rei  perseeutari(B  and  those  which  were  penal.    By  the  first 

>  Inst.  4.  6.  18.     [Gaius,  4.  ii,—         *  [Inst  4.  6.  8.     Dig.  44.  7.  25, 

Pn^fudieiOy  or  preliminary  inquiries  §  2.] 

into    qnestions   of   status   or   other        ^  [These  two  actions  are  examples 

matters  of  fact,  such  as  '  quanta  dos  of  the  class  called  by  the  commen- 

sit,'  merely  resembled  real  actions  in  tators  'actumes  adjeetUicB  qualitaHs,' 

reqpect  that  they  were  not  directed  to  which  also  belonged  the  actions 

•gainst  persons.]  quodjusau,  depectUio,  trUnUoria,  and 

•  [Or  ^^e^io;  see  Note  2,  p.  856.]    •  de  in  rem  verao.    Inst.  4.  7.     Dig. 

*  [Gains,  4.  5.— The  term  condictio  14.   8-5;  15.  1-4.     Cod.  4.  25,  26. 
was  generally  applied  to  those  personal  Paul.  Sent.  Rcc.  2.  6,  8,  9.] 
actions  only  which  were  stridi  jurU.] 


actions. 
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Bonagjidei 
and  itriUi 

JVTtS, 


limitation 
of  actions. 


the  plaintiff  simply  asks  to  recover  what  is  his  own,  includ- 
ing any  loss  or  damage  he  may  have  sustained.  In  penal 
actions,  which  always  arise  ex  delicto,  something  more  is  de- 
manded by  way  of  penalty.^ 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  formulary  system  great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  distinction  between  actions 
stricti  jwris  and  those  bonce  Jldei.  Under  the  first,  the  powers 
of  the  judge  were  limited  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law;  un- 
der the  second,  which  embraced  actions  arising  from  sale, 
hiring,  partnership,  mandate,  and  other  mutual  contracts, 
more  latitude  was  allowed,  full  effect  being  given  to  consid- 
erations of  equity.^  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  actions  arbi- 
traricB,  in  which  large  discretionary  powers  were  conferred, 
more  analogous  to  those  of  an  arbiter  than  a  judge.' 

The  limitation  of  actions  varied  according  to  circumstancea 
Some  penal  actions  allowed  by  the  prsetor  required  to  be 


1  Inst.  i.  6.  17,  18.  [Gains,  i. 
6-9.  —  When  an  action  was  raised 
for  the  double  purpose  of  recovering 
damages  and  a  penalty  it  was  called 
an  actio  mixt€^    Inst.  i.  6.  16,  19.] 

*  [The  distinction  between  actions 
atricti  juris  (or  condidiones)  and  honce 
fidei  applied  to  personal  actions  only  ; 
for  in  a  real  action,  or  rti  vindicatio, 
the  question  waa  simply  whether  the 
plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty claimed,  and  there  could  be  no 
intermediate  result  between  the  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  of  the  defend- 
ant There  was,  moreover,  room  for 
the  distinction  in  those  personal  ac- 
tions only  which  had  a  formula  in  jus 
concepta;  for  it  was  in  that  class  of 
actions  alone  that  the  irUentio  was 
distinct  from  the  demonatraHo^  and  it 
was  in  the  inientio  only  that  the  words 
ex  fide  bona  or  cequius  melius  could 
be  inserted.  The  hereditaiis  petitio, 
though  a  real  action,  is  classed  by  Jus- 
tinian (Inst  4.  6.  28.  Cod.  3.  31. 
12,  §  3)  among  boruB  fidei  actions,  and 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.     l^Astly,  it  may  be  observed  that 


aU  bonce  fidei  actions  are  tncerto,  bnt 
all  iiicerta  actiones  are  not  bomafidn. 
Compare  Notes  2  &  8,  p.  350. 
Puchta,  Inst  §  165.] 

'  [AcHones  arbitraruB,  which  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  'mixed' 
actions  (Note  4,  p.  856)  where  an 
arbiter  pronounced  an  ctdjudieatio  for 
the  adjustment  of  competing  claims, 
were  actions  for  the  production  or 
restitution  of  property,  and  derived 
their  name  from  the  arbUrtvMt  or 
order  by  the  j  udge  to  deliver  up  the  ob- 
ject in  question.  If  the  defendant  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  order,  the  judge  was  empowerrd 
to  condemn  him  to  pay  the  value  pat 
upon  the  property  by  the  plaintiff. 
This  action  was  personal  and  bmia 
fidei,  and  afforded  a  more  satisfactorT 
remedy  than  the  strict  rd  vin^catio 
which  was  competent  in  many  eases 
of  the  same  class,  but  under  which 
the  plaintiff  could  obtain  no  repara- 
tion if  the  defendant  had  ceased  to 
possess  the  property  claimed.  Gains, 
4.  48.  Inst  4.  6.  31.  Dig.  12.  8.  1, 
2  ;  6,  1.  68.] 
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bronght  within  the  year.^  Grenerally  speaking,  according  to 
the  ordinances  of  the  lower  empire,  every  action,  whether 
real  or  personal,  was  extinguished  if  not  brought  within  thirty 
years ;  the  longest  term  was  forty  years  in  a  small  number 
of  exceptional  cases.  Thus,  under  Justinian,  there  was  no 
longer  such  a  thing  as  a  perpetual  action,  though  the  term 
was  sometimes  applied  to  the  actions  of  thirty  years  (for- 
merly perpetual)  in  opposition  to  those  limited  to  a  lesser 
period^ 


1  Inst  4. 12.  pr.  [All  actions  yum 
eivilii  were  origiDally  perpetwB—i.e., 
the  right  to  raue  them  was  not  ez- 
tiognishable  by  prescription  ;  while 
acHones  hcnorarim  were  iemporales, 
the  right  to  raise  them  expiring  with- 
in an  annus  tUtUa,  Short  prescrip- 
tive periods  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced for  certain  actions  of  the  former 
dan  {e.g.,  five  years  for  questions  as 
to  the  status  of  a  deceased,  five  years 
for  the  querela  inqfieiosi  kitamenti, 
ke.) ;  and  at  length,  in  a.d.  424, 
Theodosius  II.  ordained  that  all  other 
actionii  should  prescribe  in  thirty 
years  (Cod.  7.  89.  8),  a  period  ex- 
tended by  Justinian  to  forty  years  in 
a  few  cases.  Oaius,  4. 110.  111.  Dig. 
44.  8.  Cod.  7.  88-40.— Certain  limi- 
tations were  also  imposed  on  the  dura- 
tion of  procedure.  Thus  the  ancient 
judieia  UffUma  had  to  be  terminated 
within  one  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
judicia  imperio  eontinentia  within  the 
pmtor's  year  of  office.  Constantine 
limited  the  duration  of  a  litigation  to 
two  years  and  Justinian  to  three. 
Oaius,  8. 180, 181 ;  4. 108-105.  Cod. 
8.  1.  18.] 

*  [Besides  the  above  divisions  of 
actions,  a  few  others  of  importance 
may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

(1)  Judida  legitima  and  judicia 
tmperio  eonHneniia,  The  former  were 
actions  between  Boman  citizens,  tried 
by  one  judsx,  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  Borne.  The  Lex  Julia  Judicaria  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  concluded 


within  eighteen  months.  If  directed 
in  penonam,  with  a  formula  in  jus  con- 
cepta,  an  attempt  to  raise  the  sameques- 
tion  a  second  time  was  ipso  jure  null. 
The  judicia  imperio  eonUnentia,  to 
which  these  restrictions  did  not  apply, 
had  to  be  concluded  within  the  year 
of  office  of  the  magistrate  who  had 
appointed  the  judex.  If  an  action  on 
the  same  grounds  was  raised  a  second 
time  it  was  not  ipso  jure  null,  but  had 
to  be  repelled  by  an  excepHo  rei  judi' 
catcB.  All  these  distinctions  were 
obsolete  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Gains,  4.  103-107. 

(2)  Actio  directa  and  actio  noocalis. 
The  former  was  brought  by  an  injur- 
ed person  against  the  wrong-doer,  the 
latter  against  the  pater/amiliM  or  the 
dominus  of  the  son  or  slave  who  had 
done  the  injury.  Under  the  earlier 
law  the  father  or  master  was  entitled 
to  hand  over  his  son  or  slave  to  the 
plaintiff  instead  of  paying  him  dam- 
ages (noxa  deditio),  but  under  the  Jus- 
tinianean  law  a  filiui  fctmUias  could 
not  be  thus  surrendered.  Gains,  4.  75* 
80.  Inst.  4.  8.  Dig.  9.  4.  (2.  9  ;  47. 
6.)  Cod.  8.  41.  (4.  14.)— As  to  the 
actio  noxalis  for  damage  done  by  ani- 
mals, see  Inst.  4.  9.  Dig.  9.  1.  PauL 
Sent.  Bee.  1.  15. 

(3)  Aciiones  directce  and  actiones 
coniraricB  were  the  direct  and  counter 
actions  arising  out  of  those  bilateral 
contracts  of  which  the  chief  benefit 
was  reaped  by  one  of  the  parties  only. 
The  directa  was  raised  for  recovery  of 
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the  plaintiff's  property  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  defendant  to  ac- 
count, the  eofUraria  was  competent  to 
the  defendant  for  recovery  of  outlays 
or  damages  arising  out  of  Uie  contract 
Dig.  18.  6.  17,  |§  1,  3 ;  18,  §§  2-4. 
Cod.  5.  58.  3. 

(4)  Actio  direda  is  also  the  term 
sometimes  applied  to  any  established 
and  regular  action  as  distinguished 
from  the  actio  tUilis,  or  equitable  ex- 
tension of  the  same  form  of  action  to 
analogous  cases  unprovided  for  by  any 
existing  formula.  Thus  all  actions 
competent  to  the  furea  of  ikejuaeivUe 
were  given  as  actionea  utiles  to  the 
bonomm  possessor  of  the  prsetorian 
law.  Under  the  later  law  the  distinc- 
tion possessed  an  historical  interest 
only — *  nee  refert  directa  quia  an  utili 
actione  agat.'  Dig.  8.  5.  47,  §  1.— 
The  actumes  utiles  included  also  €ie- 
ticnes  fictitim — ie.,  those  framed  on 
the  model  of  direct  actions  with  the 
aid  of  a  fiction.  See  Note  2  (I.  2), 
p.  861. 


(5)  The  distinction  between  actions 
with  a  formula  in  jus  eoneepta  aod 
those  with  a  formula  in  faetvm  am. 
cepta  has  been  already  explained 
(Notes  2  ft  3  p.  850).  The  Utter 
class,  however,  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  ajdioneB  in  factum  fm- 
scriptis  verbis.  Compare.  Note  2  (IL 
2\  p.  351.  These  last  were  actions 
arising  out  of  contracts — 'quornm 
appellationes  nulla  jure  civili  proditB 
sunt'  (Dig.  19.  6.  8)— (.«.,  where  the 
facts  did  not  fall  within  the  categoiy 
of  cases  for  which  a  specific  formula 
was  provided.  These  &ct8  were  i& 
cordingly  narrated  in  the  praserifis 
verba,  which  formed  a  substitute  for 
the  formal  demonsiratio  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  intentio,  the  foimQla 
being  therefore  in  Jus  eoneepta.  Ths 
following  title  of  the  Digest  treiti 
both  of  actions  in  faetum  of  the  fint 
kind  (t.e.,  with  a  formula  in  foetsm 
eoneepta)  and  actions  in  factum  of  thi 
second  kind  (ie.,  prcescriptis  verii^: 
Dig.  19.  5.] 
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OF  INTERDICTS. 

An -interdict  is  an  order  issuing  from  the  praetor  or  other  Nature  of 
judge,  commanding  some  person  to  do  or  not  to  do  certain  ^ 
acts.     It  is  granted  in  cases  requiring  the  summary  interpo- 
sition of  a  judge  to  preserve  property  or  rights  in  danger  of 
immediate  invasion.^ 

Possession  of  personal  property  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  Eflfect  of 
ownership,  and  whenever  a  right  has  been  de  facto  exercised  P«»««i^"- 
for  a  long  time,  a  court  of  law  will  always,  if  possible,  refer  it 
to  a  lawful  origin.  Where  the  ownership  of  property  is  con- 
tested, the  lawful  possessor  is  entitled  to  continue  his  posses- 
sion till  the  point  of  right  be  determined ;  and  if  he  has  lost 
possession  by  violence  or  stealth,  the  judge  will  summarily 
restore  it  to  him.  A  person  in  possession  has  a  right  so  to 
continue  against  every  one  who  cannot  show  that  he  has  a 
better  right  to  possess ;  and,  consequently,  in  pari  casu  melior 
est  conditio  possidentis.^ 

By  the  Soman  law  interdicts  were :  (1)  Prohibitory,  which  Different 
prohibited  something  from  being  done;  (2)  Bestoratory,  which  i^tewUcts. 
commanded  something  to  be  restored ;  ®  (3)  Exhibitory,  which 
commanded  some  thing  or  person  to  be  exhibited.* 

1  [Gains,  4.  138-170.     Inst.  4.  15.  orders  to  hand  over  or  deliver  up  pro- 
Dig.  43.  1  et  »eq.    Cod.  8.  1-9.]  perty  {reatituere  in  the  narrower  sense) 

*  'Beati  in  jnre  censentur  possi-  to  the  party  entitled  to  possession, 

dentes.' — Hein.  Inst,  4.  16  [§  1287.  though  he  had  never  yet  possessed  it. 

— See  also  Dig.  10.  8.  28  ;  43.  17.  2  ;  See  Dig.  43.  2.  1,  §  1,  and  Gains,  4. 

50.  17.  126,  §  2.  128,  pr.]  144,  where,  as  weU  as  in  many  other 

'  [It  should  be  particularly  noted  passages,  the  term  is  used  in  the  nar- 

that  the   interdicta  regtiiuiaria   in-  rower  sense.] 

dnded  not  only  orders  to  restore  pro-         ^  Inst  4.  15.  1.     [Gains,  4.  140, 

perty  to  a  former  possessor,  but  also  142.     Dig.  43.  1.  1,  §  1.— The  pro- 
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Under  exhibitory  interdicts  we  find  one,  de  libero  hmine 
exhibendo^ — the  guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  which  had 
for  its  object  to  prevent  any  free  man  from  being  detained 
by  any  one  whatever.  This  interdict  might  be  applied  for  by 
any  person  ;  for  no  one  was  prohibited  from  favouring  liberty; 
and  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  English  writ  of  habeaa 
corpus  } 

Interdicts  were  granted  in  order  that  possession  might  be 
acquired,  retained,  or  recovered.*    Among  interdicts  for  the 


cedore  tuider  the  formalary  system 
was  as  follows  :  On  the  representatioii 
of  the  complainant  the  magistrate  is- 
sued the  desired  order  to  the  defend- 
ant If  the  defendant  disobeyed,  the 
case  was  then  remitted  with  a  short 
formula  to  a  judex  or  to  recupercUores 
to  be  decided  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and 
the  litigation  was  carried  on  cum  poena 
{cum  periculo),  as  both  parties  had  to 
enter  into  gponsUmeB  and  reat^mla- 
tiones,  or  mutual  wagers  as  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  The  duty  of 
the  judge  in  this  case  was  to  declare 
the  wager  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  forfeited,  and  thus  mediately 
to  decide  the  question.  It  was,  how- 
ever, usual  for  the  complainant  to 
add  to  his  gponsionis  formula  a  second 
formula  (arbitraria;  see  note  8,  p. 
358)  directing  the  judge  to  enforce 
the  order  of  the  magistrate  or  alter- 
natively to  condemn  the  defendant 
to  pay  damages.  In  the  case  of  the 
interdicta  exhibitoria  and  restiitUoria 
the  disadvantage  of  litigating  cum 
poena  might  be  avoided  if  either  of  the 
parties  on  their  first  appearance  before 
the  magistrate  asked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  arbiter,  in  which  case  the 
procedure  was  that  of  an  ordinary  actio 
arbitraria.  In  the  case  of  the  inter- 
dicta prohibitoria  there  was  no  such 
alternative,  the  parties  being  obliged 
agere  cum  poena  if  the  defendant  dis- 
obeyed the  interdict.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  authorities  that  the 
procedure  under  an  interdict  was  in 


any  degree  more  rapid  than  under  an 
ordinary  action.  An  interdict,  hot- 
ever,  if  justly  raised,  was  more  likdj 
to  produce  the  desired  result  than  the 
summons  of  an  ordinary  action  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  much  greater  risk  in* 
volved  in  resistance.  After  the  abo- 
lition of  the  formulary  system  the 
sparmo  and  restqmiaHo  beoune  obso- 
lete. See  authorities  quoted  In  Note 
1,  p.  861.  Pnchta,  §  169.] 
1  [Dig.  48.  29.  Cod.  8.  8.] 
>  Ortolan,  Inst  §  2801  [Sthei  iiL 
p.  7541 

»  Inst  4.  16.  a.  [Dig.  48. 1. 1- 
Interdicts  are  also  divided  into  peti- 
tory ('que  proprietatis  causam  bs- 
bent,'  'quae  rei  persecutionem  con- 
tinent,' 'quae  juris  tuendi  canBm 
habent')  and  possessory  ('que  pos- 
sessionis  causam  habent*).  The  for- 
mer are  those  in  which  a  qneitioo 
of  law  must  be  decided  before  the 
claimant  can  establish  his  riglit, 
while  in  the  latter  the  mere  fiut  of 
possession  is  founded  on  as  giving 
the  claimant  prima  fade  a  better 
title  than  his  opponent.  The  peti- 
tory interdicts  may  be  exkibitari^ 
restitutofHOf  or  prohibUoHa  ;  the  poi- 
sessory  are  either  restitutaria  or  pn- 
hibitoria.  The  only  pooseesoiy  inter- 
dicts, properly  so  called,  are  thoaa 
retinendcB  and  rccuperandae  potteh 
aiofUi,  the  foundation  of  the  claim  in 
these  cases  being  the  mere  &ct  of 
possession.  The  interdict  cuf^^uooMf* 
pasfessionis,  though  sometimea  cUwd 
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purpose  of  gaining  possession  were :  (1st)  Quorum  honorum^ 
whereby  goods  belonging  to  an  inheritance  were  acquired 
by  the  person  entitled  under  the  edicts  of  the  prcetor  to  be 
honcrum  possessor ;  (2d)  Scdvianum?  whereby  goods  belong- 
ing  to  the  tenant  of  a  rural  subject  were  secured  under  the 
landlord's  hypothec  for  payment  of  rent.' 

Among  interdicts  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  possession  UHpossi- 
were  Uti  possidetis,  which  was  granted  in  favour  of  one  who  ^^ 
was  in  possession  of  lands  or  other  immovable  property ;  and 
Utrubi,  which  was  granted  in  favour  of  one  who  was  in  pos- 
scBsiofn  of  movables.*    But,  in  order  to  entitle  any  person  to 
this  protection,  his  possession  at  the  date  of  the  litigation 


•moDg  the  posaessoTy  interdicts,  is 
tnily  petitory :  the  claimant  can 
foand  on  no  antecedent  xxMsession, 
ind  if  the  interdict  be  not  obeyed  he 
mart  ert^blish  a  legal  title.— Inter- 
dicts are  also  either  timpUda  or  dujpU- 
da :  the  former  are  orders  directed  to 
(me  of  the  parties  only,  the  latter  to 
both.  Most  of  the  interdicts  are 
MRplicta,  to  which  class  belong  all 
the  eachibUana  and  resHtutoria  and 
Biaoy  of  the  prohSbUoria.  The  prin- 
cipal mierdida  dupUeia  are  *uU  jpos- 
mdetU*  (1%  4S.  17)  and  'uiruU* 
(Dig.  48.  Zl\  for  protection  in  the 
poasewion  of  an  immovable  and  a 
BioTable  respectively,  both  of  which 
ware  prMbUaHa,  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  these  two  interdicts 
pofed  a  double  character  in  an- 
other seiise.  If  both  parties  were  in 
A  position  to  prove  possession,  whether 
present  or  antecedent,  as  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  their  respective  claims,  the 
interdict  belonged  to  the  category  of 
those  rttknokdm  pouesaionU,  as  £bt  as 
tiie  actual  possessor  was  concerned, 
and  to  the  category  reeuperandce  pos- 
mtaiKmU  when  viewed  with  regard  to 
the  claim  of  the  antecedent  possessor. 
In  this  case,  theref ore,both  these  inter- 
dicts were  possenory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  parties  coold  not 


truly  found  on  any  previous  posses- 
sion, the  interdict,  as  Celt  as  his  in- 
terest was  concerned,  was  one  cuLi- 
piscendcB  possessionUf  and  therefore 
petitory.  See  Gains,  4.  148,  166-160. 
Inst  4.  16.  Dig.  43.  1.  2,  §  8  ;  17. 
1.  §  1.  3,  §  3.  Ulp.  Inst.  1  &  4. 
Puchta,  Inst.  §  226.] 

1  [Gains,  4. 144,  Inst  4. 16.3.  Dig. 
43.  2.     Cod.  8.  2.] 

«  [Gains,  4.  147.  Inst  4.  16.  8. 
Dig.  43.  33.     Cod.  8.  9.] 

^  [These  two  interdicts  belong  to  the 
class  adipiscendx  posMsnonia,  and  are 
therefore  restUuioria  and  petitory.] 

*  [A  peculiarity  in  the  procedure 
in  the  case  of  these  two  interdicts 
was  that  interim  possession  of  the 
property  in  question  was  awarded  to 
whichever  of  the  parties  offered  the 
highest  sum.  This  was  called  the 
fructus  licUaHo.  If  the  interim  pos- 
sessor was  ultimately  defeated,  he  lost 
both  the  amount  of  his  sponsh  or 
resUpulalio,  and  that  of  the  lieUatio, 
The  action  against  the  possessor  for 
delivery  of  the  property,  with  all  the 
fruits  it  had  yielded,  was  called  the 
judicium  Cascellianum  or  aecutcrium, 
and  the  latter  name  was  also  some- 
times given  to  the  action  for  recovery 
of  the  amount  of  the  licUatio,  Gains, 
4.  166-169.] 
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must  have  been  lawful,  and  not  obtained  from  his  adversary, 
vi,  clam,  aut  precario — that  is,  by  violence,  clandestinely,  or 
upon  a  precarious  concession  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of 
his  opponent.^ 
Unde  vi.  An  interdict  called  unde  vi,^  was  granted  to  recover  pos- 
session in  the  case  of  one  who  was  ejected  by  violence  from 
lands  or  buildings.  This  remedy  applied  only  to  immovable 
property.  As  regards  movables  seized  by  violence,  the  pos- 
sessor could  obtain  redress,  either  by  the  interdict  utnibij^ 
or  in  the  form  of  action  vi  honorum  raptorum^  or  vi  furti,  or 
ad  exhibendum,^  Thus,  the  violent  seizure  either  of  movables 
or  immovables  was  always  sternly  repressed  by  the  Boman 
law.  According  to  Ulpian,  if  an  aggression  was  made  with 
arms,  it  might  be  repelled  by  arms,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  possession,  but  of  instantly  r^aining  it  when 
lost ;  provided  this  was  done  during  the  continuance  of  one 
general  struggle,  and  without  any  interval.^  But  when  such 
an  aggression  was  successful  at  the  time,  the  proper  remedy 
of  the  person  ejected  was  to  recover  possession  by  interdict 
After  the  formulary  system  was  suppressed,  interdicts  were 
replaced  by  actions,  which  served  the  same  purposa 
English  [In  England,  injunctions  (which  are  the  same  as  interdicts) 

tishiaw.  were  always  issuable  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  virtue 
of  its  traditionary  jurisdiction.  Power  to  grant  them  in 
specified  cases  was  conferred  by  statute*  on  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law.  Now  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature may  issue  them  by  an  interlocutory  order  in  all  cases 
in  which  it  shall  appear  just  or  convenient^]  In  Scotland, 
interdicts  are  granted  on  summary  applications,  not  only  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  but  by  the  sheriflfs  of  counties  and  other 
local  judges  in  matters  falling  within  their  jurisdiction, 

*  *  Precarium   est,    quod   precibus     9.  33.     Inst.  4.  2. — Dig.  10.  4 ;  43. 
petenti  utendum  conceditur  quamdiu     6.     Cod.  3.  42  ;  8.  7.] 

is,  qui  concessit,  patitur.' — Dig.  43.  *  Dig.  43.  16.  8,  §  9,  Ulpian. 

26.  1,  pr.  Ulpian.  M6  &  16  Vict  c.  83,  s.  42.   Com- 

«  [Dig.  43.  16  &  24.     Cod.  8.  4.]  mon  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  s.  79- 

>  [Dig.  43.  31.]  82.     25  &  26  Vict,  c  88,  s.  21. 

*  Inst  4.  15.  4.    [Dig.  47.  8.  Cod.  ^  [35  &  37  vict  c.  66,  a.  25,  snU  &] 
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OF  DEFENCES  AND  OTHER  PLEADINGS. 


Dkfenck  are  the  pleas  offered  by  the  defendant  against  Defences. 
^hom  an  action  is  brought,  in  order  to  exclude  it ;  and  this 
general  term  comprehends  both  objections  to  the  libel  and 
exceptions.^ 

When  the  action  is  brought  into  court,  the  defendant 
may  admit  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  without  offering 
further  opposition,  in  which  case  judgment  passes  against 
him.  If  denied,  the  plaintiff  must  prove  the  allegations  of 
fact  necessary  to  support  his  demand  :  "  Ei  incumbit  proba- 
tic,  qui  dicit ;  non  qui  negat."  * 

Again,  the  defendant  may  oppose  the  demand,  not  by  a 
simple  denial  or  by  objecting  to  it  as  incompetent  or  irrele- 
vant, but  by  alleging  some  new  matter  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  action  in  whole  or  in.  part ;  and  that  defence  is  an  excep- 
tion. Thus,  in  personal  actions,  when  the  defendant  pleads 
payment,  or  performance,  or  set-off,  or  discharge,  he  admits 
the  demand  to  be  good  but  for  the  new  facts  alleged  by  him. 
If  the  exception  turn  on  disputed  facts,  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing them  lies  on  the  defendant,  on  the  principle  of  Ulpian  : 
"  Reus  in  exceptione  actor  est.'*  ^ 

Exceptions  are  dilatory  and  peremptory.    Dilatory  excep-  Exceptions 
tions  are  those  whereby  an  action  is  opposed  which  is  legally  dilatory 
competent  but  brought  at  an  improper  time  or  in  an  impro-  emptory. 
per  manner,  as,  for  instance,  before  a  couit  having  no  juris- 

»  [Oaiiw,  4,  115-129.     Inst  4.  13,         «  Dig.  22.  8.  2. 
14.    Dig.  44.  1,  2,  k  4.    Cod.  8.  36.]         '  Dig.  44.  1.  1. 
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diction.  These  dilatory  exceptions  require  to  be  pleaded  in 
initio  litis,  otherwise  they  are  held  to  be  waived.  Peremp- 
tory exceptions  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  and  are 
said  perimere  cavsarn,  because  they  not  only  free  the  defen- 
dant from  the  depending  suit,  but  totally  destroy  the  plain- 
tiff's right  of  action  upon  the  claim. 

Various  examples  of  exceptions  are  given  in  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian ;  ^  such  as  res  fudicatd,  when  the  question  be- 
tween the  parties  has  already  been  decided  by  a  competent 
court  —  prescription,  when  the  action  is  excluded  by  the 
lapse  of  time — and  the  common  cases  of  contracts  being 
annulled  by  fraud,  violence,  forgery,  or  essential  error.' 

In  actions  of  strict  law,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  bft- 
mulary  system,  the  judex  could  not  take  any  cognisance  of 
exceptions  competent  to  the  defendant,  unless  they  weie  in- 
serted in  the  formula  remitted  to  him  by  the  prsetor.  Bat  in 
the  class  of  actions  called  boruE  Jidei,  which  were  of  oomnson 
occurrence,  this  rule  was  not  enforced,  Jt  being  competent  for 
the  judge  to  entertain  all  exceptions  founded  on  any  violation 
of  good  faith,  such  as  fraud,  violence,  or  error,  even  though 
no  mention  was  made  of  them  in  the  formula.'  The  tain 
exception  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  practice 
of  inserting  it  as  a  condition  in  the  formula,  the  plaintiff's 
claim  being  rejected  if  the  condition  was  proved.* 

A  replication  is  the  plaintiff's  answer  to  an  exception. 

^  Inst.  4.  13.  [Another  important  sentative  of  the  person  originally  en- 
exception,  pleadable  for  the  purpose  titled  to  state  the  defence ;  while  i 
of  modifying,  though  not  averting,  few  only  are  persance  cohamUa,  « 
the  condemnatio,  was  the  beneficium  competent  to  the  original  defendtot 
competentice.     See  Note  8,  p.  380.]  only.    Dig.  44.  1.  7.] 

'  [Exceptions,    like    actions,    are         '  [See  Dig.  2.  1 4.  7,  §§  5,  6 ;  18. 

either  in  jus  or  in  factum  eoneeptas.  5.  8  ;  24.  8.  21 ;  80.  84,  §  5.    Fng. 

See  Notes  2  &  3,  p.  350.     Most  ex-  Vat.  94.] 

ceptions  are  in  personam— i.e.,  they         [*  The  defences  formed  'exceptions' 

are  defences  framed  with  special  re-  to  the  condemnatio,  the  fudex  being 

ference  to  the  plaintiff.     Those,  how-  directed  to  condemn  the  defeodani-- 

ever,  aie  in  rem,  which  arc  based  on  nisi  exhU>€at,  or  nisi  in  ea  n  <kk 

some  fact  unconnected  with  the  plain-  malo  fiat,  or  '  unless '  there  should  be 

tiff.    Dig.  44.  4.  2,  §  1.  4,  §  83.— Most  any  other  objection  to  the  plaintiff* 

exceptions  are  also  m  cohcerentes,  or  case.      Compare  Kote  2  (II.  4),  p. 

competent  to  any  successor  or  repre-  351.     Puchta,  Inst.  §  170.] 
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Thus,  if  the  defendant  plead  compensation  as  an  exception  RepUcation 
to  the  demand,  the  plaintiff  may  meet  this  by  pleading,  in  Stion?^ 
replication,  recompensation  upon  a  separate  debt  not  included 
in  the  libel.    A  duplication  is  the  answer  to  a  replication ;  a 
triplication  to  a  duplication,  and  so  forth.     In  these  plead- 
ings the  defendant  was  always  entitled  to  the  last  word.^ 

In  the  Boman  law  litis-contestation  was  originally,  and  utiB-con- 
properly,  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  in  jure,  when  ^^"' 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  prepared  for  the  investigation  of 
the  judex}  At  a  later  period,  under  the  system  of  Justinian, 
when  all  l^al  disputes  were  conducted  before  the  magistrate, 
litis-contestation  took  place  when  the  cause  was  ready  for 
hearing,  that  is,  after  the  plaintiff  had  stated  his  claims  and 
the  defendant  his  answers  or  defences.*  After  litis-contesta- 
tion the  subject  in  dispute  became  litigious,  and  both  parties 
were  bound  under  a  quasi-judicial  contract  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  judge.* 

All  questions  of  law  may  be  decided  by  the  judge  on  his 
own  knowledge ;  but  as  regards  questions  of  fact  he  cannot 
proceed  on  his  own  private  knowledge,  but  must  decide 
according  to  the  evidence  adduced, — secundum  allegata  et 
probata. 

^  [Inst  4.  14.     Gaius,  4.  126-128.]  into  an  obligation  (novaUo)  to  com- 

'  [Under  the  system  of  the  Ug%»  mit  the  whole  cause  to  the  judex  and 

adtone«,  aa  well  as  under  the  formu-  to  abide  by  his  decision.     Gaius,  8. 

larj  system,  the  parties  were  in  the  180,    181.      Festus    v.     Contestari. 

habit  of  presenting  their  witnesses  at  Puchta,  Inst.  §  172.] 

the  oonclnsion  of  the  proceedings  in  '  [Cod.  3.  1.  14,  §  1  ;  2.  59.  2,  pr. 

/lire,  a  custom  which  gave  rise  to  the  3.  9.] 

expression  Uiis  conUHaUo.     In  their  *  De  Fresquet,  voL  ii.  p.  472-3, 

presence  the  litigants  then  entered  520.     Hayni,  §  141. 
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Three        All  disputed  avennents  made  by  parties  to  a  suit  require  to 
pre«?  **^'    ^®  supported  by  proper  evidence.     There  are  three  ordinary 
ways  of  proving  points  in  issue ;  by  writings,  witnesses,  and 
oath  of  party.^ 
Onus  pro-       ^he  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  party  asserting  an  affirm- 
Oandt.       j^^-jyg  f^^^  jf  unsupported  by  any  presumption.    But  if  the 
legal  presumption  be  in  favour  of  one  party,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  thrown  on  his  adversary. 
Proof  by         Proof  by  writing  is  generally  considered  the  most  certain, 
writing,      j^^^j  great  importance  was  attached  by  the  Bomans  to  docn- 
ments  of  a  public  character,  such  as  those  prepared  by  the 
officers  called  tabelliones.    As  parole  is  inferior  in  d^:ree  to 
written  evidence,  the  Romans  were  jealous  of  admitting  it 
to  vary  or  contradict  an  instrument  in  writing.     This  ap- 
pears from   the  text,  "Contra  scriptum   testimonium,  non 
scriptum  testimonium  hand  profertur,"  ^  and  from  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Paulus,  "  Testes  cum  de  fide  tabularum 
nihil  dicitur,  ad  versus  scripturam  interrogari  non  possunt"' 
In  some  instances,  however,  parole  evidence  was  admitted  to 
contradict  a  written  instrument.    Witnesses  might  also  be 
adduced  to  prove  forgery,  and  probably  also  to  prove  that 
the  deed  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  wrong. 
Proof  by         Generally  speaking,  parole  evidence  was  admitted  by  the 
witnesses.    Komau  law.     Evcry  person  might  be  a  witness  imless  ex- 
pressly disqualified  by  law. 

»  On  the  general  subject  of  proof,         *  Cod.  4.  20.  1. 
Bce  Dig.    22.   3  ;   Cod.   4.   19.     [See         »  Paul.  Sent.  Rec.  5.  15.  4. 
also  Dig.  22.  5.    Cod.  4.  20.1 
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Among  persons  who  were  declared  inadmissible  as  wit-  witnessos 
nesses  were:  (1)  Pupils.  (2)  Lunatics.  (3)  Infamous  per- a^ 
sons.  (4)  The  parties  in  the  cause,  and  all  persons  having  a 
direct  interest  in  it  as  sureties  or  otherwise.  (5)  Near  jela- 
tions  of  the  parties ;  so  a  father  could  not  be  a  witness  for 
his  son,  nor  the  son  or  any  one  under  power  for  the  father. 
(6)  Slaves  were  not  competent  witnesses  for  their  masters  or 
against  them,  except  in  certain  offences,  such  as  treason,  fraud 
against  the  Treasury,  and  adultery.  Finally,  no  one  who 
had  a  strong  enmity  to  one  of  the  parties  could  be  examined 
against  him. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  witnesses  in  civil  suits  were 
required  to  give  their  testimony  on  oath.  In  general,  two 
witnesses  were  sufficient  to  prove  a  fact ;  but,  in  some  excep- 
tional cases,  a  larger  number  was  required.  When  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  parties  gave  conflicting  testimony  on  any  point, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge,  not  to  count  the  number  on 
each  side,  but  to  consider  which  of  them  were  entitled  to 
the  greatest  credit,  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  "  Testi- 
monia  ponderanda  sunt,  non  numeranda."  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  evidence  is  so  nicely  balanced  as  not  to  prepon- 
derate on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  questions  of  fact  may 
be  supported  and  opposed  by  every  degree  of  evidence,  and 
sometimes  by  that  degree  of  evidence  of  which  the  proper 
effect  is  to  leave  the  mind  in  a  state  of  doubt,  or  in  an  equi- 
poise between  two  conclusions.  Where  such  a  case  occurred, 
the  Roman  law  provided  that  the*  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
be  given  to  the  defendant  rather  than  to  the  plaintiff.^ 

A  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  law  regarding  Recent 
the  admission  of  witnesses,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  ^g^  *" 
Formerly  we  adopted  the  rules  of  the  Eoman  law  in  reject-  Uw. 
ing  as  witnesses  all  persons  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
litigation,  as  the  parties  to  the  suit,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
considered  infamous  from  having  been  convicted  of  certain 
crimes.    These  and  other  disqualifications  have  been  removed 
by  recent  statutes.^     Great  apprehensions  were  entertained 

»  Dig.  60.  17.  125.  llein.  Pand.,  «  For  England,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85 ; 
lib.  22,  tit.  5,  §  144.  14  k  16  Vict.  c.  99;  16  &  17  Vict. 
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that  these  changes  might  open  the  door  to  perjury  ;  but  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  latitude  allowed  under 
the  new  system,  all  objections  to  credit  being  duly  weighed, 
is,  on  the  whole,  highly  beneficial,  by  enabling  courts  of  law 
to  reach  the  truth  in  a  multitude  of  cases  where  the  ends  of 
justice  were  formerly  defeated  by  excluding  the  testimony  of 
the  parties  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  dispute. 

Grenerally  speaking,  the  judicial  admission  by  a  party  of  a 
fact  alleged  by  his  adversary  is  conclusive  proof.  The  value 
of  such  an  admission  arises  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
made  by  the  litigant  against  his  own  interest  But  in  ac- 
tions where  collusion  ought  to  be  jealously  guarded  against, 
such  as  consistorial  causes  involving  questions  of  status,  in- 
dependent evidence  should  be  adduced  in  addition  to  the 
admissions  on  record. 
Reference  On  the  failure  of  regular  proof,  the  Boman  law,  as  a  last 
°*  '  resource,  allowed  a  party  to  refer  the  facts  in  a  civil  action 
to  the  oath  of  his  adversary.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
this  proceeding  was,  that  it  was  considered  a  species  of  trans- 
action, whereby  the  party  referring  staked  the  issue  on  his 
opponent's  oath,  which  was  received  as  the  only  evidence  on 
the  point  referred,  and  was  conclusive,  without  regard  to  any 
offer  to  prove  its  falsehood.  This  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  litigant  could  only  be  made  on  matters  of  fact  falling 
within  his  knowledge.  If  the  person  to  whose  oath  reference 
was  made  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak  distinctly  upon  the 
facts,  it  was  competent  for  him  to  defer  to  the  oath  of  his 
adversary ;  and  then  the  judge,  in  his  discretion,  ordered 
that  party  to  depone  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts.  ^ 
Adopted  in  The  oath  on  reference  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  law  has 
Scotland!*^  been  adopted  in  France,  where  it  is  called  serment  diciaoire.^ 
It  also  retains  a  prominent  place  in  the  Scotch  law  of  evi- 
dence, notwithstanding  recent  changes.     In  some  matters 

c.  83.     For  Scotland,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  the  juramentum  delatum,  while  that 

59 ;  16  &  16  Vict.  c.  27  ;  16  &  17  in  the  convene  case  was  the  jura- 

Vict.  c.  20  ;  [37  &  38  Vict.  c.  64].  mentum  relatum.     Dig.  12.  2 ;  44.  6. 

^  [The  reference  by  the  plaintiff  to  1,  pr. — Cod.  4.  1.] 
the  oath  of  the  defendant  was  called         '  Code  Civil,  art  1357. 
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the  only  admissible  proof  is  the  writ  or  oath  of  party ;  in 
others,  parole  evidence  is  competent,  and,  in  general,  refer- 
ence to  oath  is  resorted  to  by  a  litigant  when  all  other  evi- 
dence has  failed,  "  ubi  non  deficit  jus,  sed  probatio."  By  the 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  20,  s.  5,  it  is  not  competent  to  any  party 
who  has  called  and  examined  his  adversary  as  a  witness, 
thereafter  to  refer  the  cause  to  his  oath,  but  "  in  all  other 
respects  the  right  of  reference  to  oath  shall  remain  as  at 
present  established  by  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland." 

Another  species  of  proof  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  charac-  Oath  m 
ter  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  law,  called  the  oath  in  litem.  '*'^* 
A  person  whose  goods  were  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  delict 
or  quasi-delict  of  another,  was  sometimes  permitted  by  the 
judge  to  prove  their  amount  and  value  by  his  own  oath 
in  a  civil  action  against  the  wrong-doer.     Thus,  in  cases 
founded  on  the  edict  nautcB,  caupones,  stabularii,  under  which 
shipowners   innkeepers,  and  stablers  are  responsible,  quasi 
ex  delicto,  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  or  luggage  intrusted 
to  their  care,  the  plaintiff's  oath  was  received  to  prove  the 
number  and  value  of  the  articles  lost  or  destroyed,  where 
proof  from  other  sources  could  not  be  obtained.^    The  oath  Adopted  in 
in  litem,  though  a  very  questionable  kind  of  evidence,  has  scotiMid. 
been  adopted  both  in  the  French  law  and  the  law  of  Scot- 
land.< 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  evidence  a  few  observations  Pwromp- 
may  be  made  on  presumptions,'  which  are  usually  divided  ^^^' 
into  three  classes  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  probative 
force.  The  first  class  are  purely  artificial  rules  of  law,  which 
admit  of  no  contradiction  by  contrary  evidence,  and  are  called 
by  the  commentators  prcesumptiones  juris  et  de  jure.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  rule  that  a  child  bom  more  than  ten 
months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  is  not  the  lawful 
child  of  the  husband. 

Another  class  of  presumptions,  called  prceeumptiones  juris, 
are  inferences  drawn  in  pursuance  of  the  preappointment  of 
law,  and  include  those  cases  in  which  the  law  presumes  a 

*  [Dig.  12.  3.    Cod.  5.  68  ;  8.  4.  9.]     on  Evidence,  §  1606  [2d  ed.  p.  898]. 
«  Code  Civil,  art.  1366.     Dickson         »  [Dig.  22.  8.] 
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fact  of  which  no  evidence  is  given,  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
proof  Many  such  presumptions  are  established  iu  the  Bo- 
man  law.  The  property  of  movables  is  presumed  from  the 
possession  of  them ;  a  document  of  debt  found  in  the  custody 
of  the  debtor  is  presumed  to  have  been  paid  by  him ;  debitor 
nan  presumitur  donare;  and  so  forth.  All  these  presump- 
tions may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and,  if 
one  presumption  of  law  be  opposed  by  another,  the  court 
must  then  decide  which  is  the  stronger.  As  already  ex- 
plained, where  the  l^al  presumption  is  on  one  side,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  other.  Thus  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  always  presumed  to  have  been  given  for  a  good 
consideration ;  but  evidence  is  admitted  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  to  show  that  such  was  not  the  fact. 

Another  class  of  presumptions,  called  prcesumptiones  facii 
seu  hominis,  are  mere  presumptions  of  fact  emerging  fiom 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  of  which  the  law 
has  left  the  probative  force  to  the  discretion  of  the  judga 
They  occur  when  direct  proof  of  a  fact  is  offered  to  a  judge 
or  jury  as  probable  evidence,  from  which  another  fact  may  be 
inferred.^ 


*  [To  the  above  outline  of  the  law 
of  evidence  may  be  added  a  brief 
notice  of  the  use  of  torture  among 
the  liomans.  Down  to  the  end  of 
the  republic,  the  quoMtio,  or  examina- 
tion under  torture  ('  tormenta  et  cor- 
poris dolor  ad  eruendam  reritatem  : ' 
Dig.  47.  10.  15,  §  41),  was  competent 
In  the  case  of  slaves  only,  and  might 
be  employed  either  privately  by  their 
masters,  or  by  public  authority.  Such 
a  mode  of  obtaining  evidence  from  a 
slave,  however,  was  incompetent  if 
the  evidence  was  to  be  used  against 
his  own  master,  unless  the  crime  to 
be  proved  was  of  a  heinous  nature, 
such  as  high  treason,  adultery,  and 
(by  the  later  law)  defrauding  the 
revenue.  In  ordinary  cases  it  was 
only  competent  to  torture  the  slaves 
who  were  believed  to  have  special 
knowledge  of  the  ciicumstanoes  to  be 
investigated;    but   by   the   Senatus- 


consultum  Silianum  of  a.d.  10,  all 
the  slaves  of  a  murdered  person  were 
liable  to  be  thus  examined.  Aboot 
this  period  Augustus  prohibited  the 
use  of  torture  in  the  trial  of  mioor 
offences  (a.d.  8).  Under  the  cmpiK 
it  became  customary  to  put  citizens 
to  the  torture  as  well  as  slaves,  but 
soldiers  and  persons  of  rank  wen- 
exempted,  except  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  Both  parties  to  the  suit 
were  entitled  to  interrogate  the  wit- 
ness under  torture,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ask  him  leading  questioDB. 
Evidence  obtaine<l  by  this  means  wis 
not  of  itself  regarded  as  condoflTe. 
Paul.  Sent.  fiec.  6.  14,  16.  Dig.  48. 
18.  Co<i.  9.  41.  See  also  Paul  ^• 
29.  2.  Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coll.  4. 
11,  1  ;  12,  8.  Dig.  9.  2.  28,  §4; 
22.  8.  7;  29.  5;  48.  5.  27,  §6;  49. 
16.  8,  §  1.  Cod.  9.  8.  4.  6 ;  9.  9.  3. 
0,  §2.  36  ;  9.  18.  7.  RudorflT,  ii.§133  1 
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An  interlocutory  judgment  is  a  decision  on  an  incidental  judg- 
point  which  does  not  exhaust  the  merits  of  the  cause.     AJJJf^^ 
final  judgment  is  one  which  terminates  the  action  by  deter-  <>'  ^^^ 
mining  liie  whole  matters  in  dispute.     It  is  a  sacred  rule, 
that  every  judgment  l^ally  pronounced  by  a  competent 
court,  even  though  it  be  erroneous,  mu^t  be  obeyed  until  it 
is  reversed  or  set  aside  by  superior  authority.^ 

Under  the  empire  every  judgment  required  to  be  reduced" 
to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  judge.  It  was  entered  in  a 
roister,  and  a  copy  was  delivered  to  the  parties.  In  the 
East,  after  Arcadius,  the  judgment  might  be  drawn  up  in 
Greek,  but  the  use  of  Latin  was  retained  at  Constantinople 
down  to  Justinian's  time.' 

After  sentence  the  debtor  was  allowed  thirty  days  for  pay-  Execution 
ment  of  the  debt  under  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    At^i^/ 
the  expiry  of  that  time  he  was  assigned  to  the  creditor  by  the 
pr»tor,'  and  was  kept  in  chains  for  sixty  days,  during  which 
he  was  publicly  exposed  for  three  market-days,  and  the 
amount  of  his  debt  proclaimed ;  and  then,  if  no  person  re- 

'  [The  prinripal  authorities  regard-  ^  [The  execution  of  the  sentence, 

ing  judgments  and  their  effects  are—  caUed  manua  if^jeetio  pro  judicata, 

PauL  Sent.  Bee.  5a.   Dig.  42.  1 ;  44.  was  directed  against  the  person  of  the 

2;  49.  1-18.     Cod.  7.  42-60,  64.]  debtor,  and  had  no  effect  whatever 

*  Cod.  7.  45. 12.    Lydna  do  Magis.,  against  his  property.] 
it.  12 ;  iu.  11.  20.  42. 
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leased  the  prisoner  by  paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  could  sell 
him  as  a  slave  to  foreigners.  When  there  were  several  credi- 
tors, the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  cut  the  body  of  the 
debtor  in  pieces,  and  divide  it  among  them  in  proportion  to 
their  debts ;  but  some  writers  contend  that  the  words  paries 
secarUo  are  to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  referring  to  a 
division  of  the  price  when  the  debtor  was  sold  as  a  slave. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  debtor,  who  was  addictuSt 
might  be  sold  as  a  slave ;  but,  according  to  Aulus  Glellius, 
there  was  no  instance  in  which  he  was  ever  put  to  death.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
B.a  826.  Tables.  The  law  Poetelia  Papiria,  of  the  year  of  Some  428, 
made  an  important  change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  next,  who 
came  under  a  voluntary  engagement  of  the  person  for  the 
loan  of  money .^  But  the  addictio  of  the  debtor,  whereby  he 
was  formally  declared  the  property  of  the  creditor  by  judicial 
sentence,  still  continued  in  force,  though  other  institutions 
rendered  this  usage  more  and  more  rare.' 

The  prsetor  allowed  a  delay  of  two  months  for  payment  of 

^  Aulas  GelliuB,  xx.  1.     [Qaius,  8.  tio,  and  from  the  ultimate  penalty  of 

189,  199  ;  4.  21.]  being  sold  as  alayes  ;  bat  it  did  not 

'  Among  civilians  the  precise  con-  abolish  the  nans  dediHo  and  the  ad- 

dition  of  a  nexat  has  been  a  subject  dicUo  of  delinquents  to  the  penoos 

of  controversy.      A    nexum   was  a  they  had  injured,  nor  did  it  prevent 

transfer  of  a  thing  in  the  form  of  a  creditors  from  attaching  the  persons  of 

sale  per  cbs  et  lihram.     Some  think  insolvent  debtors  and  compelling  them 

that  persons  mi  juris  could  manci-  to  render  services  towards  extinction 

pate  themselves  by  wny  of  pawn  for  of   their    debts.     Hitherto  creditors 

debt      By  this  alienation  the  person  had  possessed  no  right  to  distrain  the 

of  the  debtor  became  the  property  of  property  of  their  debtors,  and  this  kw 

the  creditor.     Nexi  daiio  expressed  deprived  them  of  their  most  formid- 

the  contracting,  and  tusxi  liberatio  the  able  engine  of  coercion  against  the 

release  from  the  obligation.     Savigny  person.      An  equitable  remedy  wis 

and  other  writers  reject  the  notion  accordingly  afforded  them  by  an  ex- 

that  a  Roman  citizen  could  sell  or  tensionof  the  principle  of  the  ;»^Sfiioni 

pledge  himself.      Maynz,  Droit  Ro-  capio  (p.  848)  to  the  case  of  privtta 

main,  vol.  ii.  p.  499,  note  [to  §  380].  debts.     This  reform  was  probably  in* 

•  [The  Lex  Poetelia  Papiria,  which  troduced  soon  after  the  i^assing  of  the 

derives  its  name  from  the  consuls  of  Lex  Poetelia,  and  the  remedy  appctn 

the  year  in  which  it  was  passed,  ap-  to  have  been  farther  developed  bf 

pears  to  have  relieved  all  nexi  from  the  praetor  Rutilius  (about  B.C.  1041 

the  chief  hardships  of  domestic  cap-  Livy,  8.  28.     Gaius,  8.  199  ;  4.  SJi. 

tivity  consequent  on  the  manusinjec-  Puchta,  Inst.  §§  162,  179,  248.] 
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a  judgment  debt ;  and  Justinian  extended  the  period  to  four 
months,  both  to  the  defendant  and  his  sureties,  after  which 
the  debtor  might  be  imprisoned,  not  in  the  house  of  the  cre- 
ditor, as  in  early  times,  but  in  a  public  prison.^ 

In  progress  of  time*  the  property  of  the  debtor  might 
be  attached  and  sold  for  payment  of  the  judgment  debt, 
by  means  of  the  missio  in  possessionem,  which  the  creditors 
obtained  from  the  praetor.  At  first  this  was  followed,  after 
public  advertisements,  by  a  sale  in  mass  of  the  whole  goods 
of  the  debtor^  in  favour  of  any  one  who  offered,  by  way  of 
price,  to  pay  the  largest  dividend  to  the  creditors  upon  their 
respective  claims.'  Afterwards  the  goods  of  the  debtor  were 
sold  in  detail,  either  by  the  creditors,  or  a  curator  hono^^m 
appointed  by  them.^  All  the  creditors  who  presented  them- 
selves in  proper  time  were  entitled  to  be  paid  a  rateable  divi- 
dend from  the  produce  of  the  sale,  in  virtue  of  the  praetorian 
pledge  which  the  missio  in  possessionem  conferred  equally 
upon  them  all ;  but  the  preferences  of  hypothecary  creditors, 
under  rights  acquired  before  the  period  of  concourse  or  bank- 
ruptcy fixed  by  the  prcetor's  decree,  were  reserved  entire.* 

In  the  time  of  the  classical  jurists,  a  judgment  creditor  ExecuUon 
could  adopt  three  modes  of  execution  against  his  debtor:  (Ist)  uV*'  "*^ 
by  imprisoning  his  person ;  (2d)  by  attaching  and  selling  his 
movable  goods;  and — (3d)  by  attaching  and  selling  his  im- 

1  [Dig.  42.  1.  SI.      Cod.  7.  54.  2,  bonorum,  see  Note  1,  p.    376.     See 

8 ;  71.  1.]  also  authorities  in  Note  5,  i^fra.] 

*  [See  Note  8,  p.  874.]  ^  [This  course,  which  was  at  first 

*  [Under  this  system,  which  con-  adopted  in  the  case  of 'per90fUBc2anB,' 
tinned  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  but  was  soon  extended  to  other  insol- 
pnetor  Rutilius  (b.c.  104),  or  perhaps  vent  debtors,  appears  to  have  been 
a  stiU  earlier  period,  down  to  the  end  competent  concurrently  with  the 
of  the  classical  period,  the  bonorum  harsher  missio  in  possessionem  at 
emptor  became  the  debtor's  uniyersal  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diocletian, 

'  (Inst  8.  12,  pr.).    The  pro-     after  which  the  latter  procedure  fell 


cedure  referred  to  in  the  text  applied  into  disuse.      Dig.    27.    10.    5,    9. 

to  cases  of  insolvency.    In  other  cases  Maynz,  §  381.] 

eraditors  might  obtain  payment  by  the         ^  [Gaius,  8.  78-81;  4.  85,  65,  102. 

Judicial  nle  of  apignus  in  eaiuajudi'  PauL  S^nt  Rec.  5b.      Dig.  42.  4,  5, 

eaUcaptum,  Dig.  21.  2.  74,  §  1;  42.  &  7.    Cod.  7.  72.     Inst.  3.  12.  pr., 

1.  81.     Cod.  8.  28.— With  regard  to  Theoph.] 

the   milder  procedure  of  the  oessto 
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movable  property.      All  these  modes  of  execution  were  con- 
current.^ 

After  the  abolition  of  the  formulary  system,  when  any  one 
obtained  a  judgment  ordaining  the  restitution  of  a  particular 
thing,  he  could,  if  required,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  thing 
manu  mUitari,'^ 


II. — FRENCH,  ENGLISH,  AND  SCOTTISH  L.\W. 

Franch  In  France,  imprisonment  for  debt  at  the  end  of  a  suit  is 

^'  forbidden  by  the  Civil  Code,  subject  to  a  few  exceptions;' 

but  it  is  allowed  by  the  Commercial  Code  when  the  debt  is 
commercial,  and  amounts  to  not  less  than  200  francs,  or  £8. 
By  adopting  certain  formalities  the  debt  becomes  commercial 
and  the  law  is  evaded.  Persons  above  seventy  cannot  be 
imprisoned  even  for  commercial  debts.  The  duration  of  the 
imprisonment  varies  from  one  year  to  five  years,  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  debts.* 

English  In  England,  generally  speaking,   the  judgment  creditor 

cannot  execute  all  the  writs  of  execution  at  the  same  time, 
and  ''  where  a  writ  of  execution  against  the  real  estate  has 
been  executed,  the  debtor's  person  or  personal  estate  cannot 
be  taken,  but  after  taking  the  personal  estate,  either  the  per- 

1  [One  of  the  penalties  attached  to  Cod.  2.  12.  II ;  7.  71.  1.  Dig.  42.  3. 
the  bonorum  venditio  was  that  the  4,  pr.  Majrnz,  §  880.— The  ancient 
debtor  whoso  goods  were  thus  sold  mkmo  in  possessionem  was  finally  re- 
became  '  infamous  *  (Qaius,  2.  154) ;  modelled  by  Justinian  in  the  year 
and  if  the  proceeds  were  insufficient  532.  Cod.  7.  72.  10.] 
for  payment  of  his  debts,  the  pro-  *  Dig.  6.  1.  68.  Maynz,  §  165. 
perty  subsequently  acquired  by  him  '  Code  Civil,  art.  2059  et  seq. 
was  also  liable  to  be  seized  by  his  *  By  article  2062  of  the  Code  Civil, 
creditors  (Gains,  2.  155).  The  Lex  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of 
Julia,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  of  rent  could  not  be  enforced  unless 
Augustus,  at  length  exempted  insol-  there  was  a  stipulation  to  that  effect 
vent  debtors  from  the  penalties  of  in  the  lease.  But  by  art  2  of  the 
imprisonment  and  infamy,  and  secured  law  of  13th  Dec.  1848,  it  was  enacted 
to  them  the  heneficium  compeUrUios,  that,  in  future,  imprisonment  ooold 
or  right  to  maintenance,  provided  not  be  stipulated  for  in  a  lease  for 
they  made  an  immediate  and  complete  non-payment  of  rent  of  agricultural 
cessio   bonorum   to    their    creditors,  subjects. 


law. 
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son  or  the  real  estate  may  be  taken."  ^  [By  "  The  Debtors 
Act,  1869/'*  imprisonment  for  debt  is  as  a  rule  abolished; 
but  in  section  4,  exceptions  are  specified  in  which  it  is  per- 
mitted for  not  longer  than  one  year ;  and  under  section  5  a 
judge  may  commit  to  prison  for  not  longer  than  six  weeks, 
or  until  payment^  a  debtor  who  since  a  judgment  has  had 
means  to  pay  and  refused  to  do  so,  but  this  imprisonment 
does  not  satisfy  the  debt,  nor  prevent  execution  against 
lands,  goods,  or  chattels.] 

In  Scotland,  imprisonment  is  not  permitted  for  an  ordinary  Scottish 
debt  under  £8,  6s.  8d.  f  but  all  modes  of  execution  are  con-    ^' 
current,  so  that  the  judgment  creditor  can  imprison  the 
debtor,  attach  his  debts  and  goods,  and  adjudge  his  real  estate 
at  the  same  time  for  the  same  debt. 

1  Paterson's  Compendium,  p.  899.  »  5  &  6  Will  IV.  c.  70. 

«  82&83  Vict,  cap.  62. 
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OF  APPEALS. 


An  appeal  is  an  application  to  a  superior  judge  to  review  the 
decision  of  an  inferior  one,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  infonnal 
or  erroneous.    The  effect  of  an  appeal  is  usually  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  judgment  till  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
superior  court.    The  first  title  of  the  49th  book  of  the  Digest 
treats  of  appeals.^ 
During  re-       During  the  republic  there  was  no  appeal  in  civil  suits  for 
P^wic  no    the  purpose  of  reversing  or  altering  a  decision,  for  each  judge 
cinisi^ts.  had  power  to  decide  finally  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  the  judex,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  not  subject  to  review  by  the  magistrate  who  appointed 
him.    In  such  cases  the  only  mode  in  which  a  person  could 
obtain  relief  was  by  the  intercession  of  certain  magistrates  of 
high  rank.     Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the  prsetors  inter- 
posed to  stop  the  proceedings  of  his  colleague.     The  tribunes 
could  also  use  their  authority  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judi- 
cial sentence.     Thus,  when  the  praetor  condemned  L  Scipio 
for  peculation,  the  tribune  allowed  execution  to  pass  against 
his  property,  but  interfered  to  prevent  Scipio  being  sent  to 
prison. 
Appeals         From  the  time  of  Augustus  a  regular  system  of  appeals 
competeut  was  established.    At  Eome  there  was  an  appeal  from  aU  the 
empire,      magistrates  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  then  from  the 
prefect  of  the  city  to  the  prsetorian  prefect  or  the  emperor. 
Antoninus  Pius,  by  a  rescript,  allowed  an  appeal  from  the 

J  See  also  Cod.  7.  62.     Nov.   23.      Dig.   49.   2-13.      Cod.  7.  68,  65-70 
ch.   1.     .[Paul  Sent  Roc.  5.   32-37.      Nov.  49,  82,  126.] 
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judgment  of  a  judex  to  the  magistrate  who  appointed  him.^ 
By  a  constitution  of  Hadrian  there  was  no  appeal  &om  the 
senate  to  the  emperor,  and  from  the  emperor  himself  there 
was  of  course  no  appeal.^ 

In  Italy  and  the  provinces  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
municipal  magistrates  in  the  first  instance  to  the  governors, 
and  from  them  to  the  prsstorian  prefect  or  to  the  emperor. 

Constantine  prohibited  appeals  before  final  judgment,  ex- 
cept where  a  question  of  competency  was  raised.'  From  his 
time  no  appeal  was  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the  prsato- 
rian  prefect;  but  redress  might  still  be  sought  against  his 
judgments  in  the  form  of  supplication  addressed  to  the 
emperor. 

Under  Justinian  all  appeals  were  appointed  to  be  entered 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  judgment.^  The  same 
emperor  directed  that  the  imperial  court  (auditorium  prin- 
cipis)  should  not  entertain  any  appeal  under  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  of  gold,  and  dl  cases  below  that  standard 
were  remitted  to  one  or  more  judges,  whose  decision  was 
declared  to  be  finaL^ 

>  Dig.  49.  1.  1,  21.  was  then  submitted  for  final  jndg- 
*  [Dig.  49.  2. 1.]                                  ment     In  544  Jastinian  prohibited 

>  [Cod.  Theod.  11.  80.  2  ;  11.  86.  the  jndges  from  resorting  to  the  eon- 
1-8.  Cod.  Just  1.  21.— This  prohi-  suUeUio  anU  ietUeniiam,  and  directed 
bttion  waa  repeated  by  Justinian,  them  to  pronounce  judgment  without 
Cod.  S.  62.  86. — Under  the  earlier  asaiatance  from  the  emperor,  reserv- 
emperora  it  had  become  customary  ing  to  the  parties  the  right  of  appeal, 
for  judges  in  cases  of  doubt  to  consult  He  also  directed  that  appeal  cases 
the  emperor  before  deli?ering  judg-  should  be  prepared  by  the  parties 
ment  (eoimUkUio  a$Ue  tenUrUiam),  themselyes,  and  not  by  the  judges. 
On  the  analogy  of  this  eoMuUoHo,  See  Cod.  Theod.  11.  80.  Cod.  Just 
Constantine  directed  the  judges  in  7.  61.  Not.  125.  Puchta,  Inst  §§ 
every  case  of  appeal  to  the  emperor  to  181,  186, 187.] 

draw  up  a  statement  of  the  whole  ^  Nov.  28,  ch.  1. 

cause  {etmsulkUio  or  reUUio),  and  this  ^  Walter,   Procedure   Civile,    tra- 

statement,  together  with  the  libeUi  duite  par   Laboulaye,   Paris,   1841 ; 

rrfuiaUnii,  or  arguments  of  the  par-  ch.  ix.  p.  96.     [Cod.  7.  62.  87.] 
ties,  and  the  whole  of  the  documents, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

OF   INSOLVENCY   AND   CESSIO   BONOBUM.^ 


Ceasio        By  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar 

**^"^^''^     or  Augustus,  and  subsequently  extended  to  the  provinceB, 

insolvent  debtors  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  cessio  bonanm, 

whereby  they  were  freed  from  imprisonment  on  making  a 

voluntary  surrender  of  all  their  property  to  their  creditora.* 

Not  a  re-        This  surrender  was  made  by  a  solemn  declaration,  either 

J^b^*^^      judicial  or  extrajudicial    The  property  thus  given  up  was 

sold,  and  the  price  was  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 

debtor  was  not  released  from  his  debts  unless  the  creditois 

were  fully  paid,  but  he  was  protected  from  imprisonment  at 

Future       their  instance.    If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property, 

atl^a^ie.  ^^^  Creditors  were  entitled  to  attach  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it 

was  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence.* 

The  cessio  bonorum  has  been  adopted  in  France  *  as  well 

'  [The  subject  of  insolvency  has  by  parents  against  their  children,  bj 
already  been  treated  of  in  chap,  vii.,  donors  against  their  donees,  by  pa- 
on  '  Judgments  and  their  Execution. '  trons  against  their  Uberti^  by  Others- 
See  also  Notes  3,  p.  875,  and  1,  p.  in-law  against  their  sons-in-law  when 
376.]  sued  for  payment  of  the  do$,  and  by 
■  Dig.  42.  8.  Cod.  7.  71.  widowers  when  sued  for  restitution  of 
3  Inst.  4.  6.  40.  Dig.  42.  8.  4.  the  dos.  The  privilege  could  not, 
[The  privilege  referred  to  in  the  text  however,  be  pleaded  by  any  debtor 
is  called  by  the  commentators  the  who  was  liable  ex  deUdo.  When  the 
*  exceptio  *  or  '  beneficium  competentice '  exception  was  sustained,  the  judfjmeot 
(*  non  totum  extorquendum  est :  *  Dig.  against  the  debtor  was  a  *  condera- 
50.  17.  178,  pr.)  This  exception  was  natio  in  quantum  faoere  pot«L' 
also  pleadable  by  soldiers  against  Dig.  24.  8.  12,  13,  21;  49.  17.  7. 
their  creditors,  by  debtors  in  respect  Cod.  5.  18.  1,  §  7 ;  5.  18.  8.] 
of  debts  contracted  while  they  were  *  See  Code  do  Proc.  Civ.,  art  893- 
under  the  pcUria  potesku,  by  socii  and  906. 
married  persons  in  questions  inter  sc. 
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icotland.  By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  every  debtor  Ou^io  in 
nght  the  benefit  of  cessio  was  obliged  by  the  sentence  scoUand. 
r  in  public  a  green  bonnet  (bonnet  vert)  furnished  by 
iditors,  under  the  penalty  of  being  imprisoned  if  he 
und  without  it.  According  to  Pothier,  this  was  in- 
as  a  warning  to  aU  citizens  to  conduct  their  afiairs 
rudence,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exposing  themselves 
i  ignominy ;  but  he  explains  that  in  his  time,  though 
ndition  was  inserted  in  the  sentence,  it  was  seldom 
in  in  practice,  except  at  Bordeaux,  where  it  is  said  to 
een  rigidly  enforced.^ 

aerly,  a  custom  somewhat  similar  prevailed  in  Scot- 
Every  debtor  who  obtained  the  benefit  of  cessio  was 
ted  to  wear  "  the  d)rvour's  habit,*'  which  was  a  coat  or 
garment,  half  yellow  and  half  brown,  with  a  cap  of  the 
olours.  In  modem  times  this  usage  was  discontinued, 
ding  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  it  would  be  held  a 
e  to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  would  shock 
locent ;  it  would  render  the  guilty  miserably  profli- 
For  a  considerable  time  it  had  become  the  practice 
judgment  to  dispense  with  the  dyvour's  habit,  and  by 
tute  of  Will.  IV.  it  is  utterly  abolished.^ 

ier,  Traits  de  la  Proc6dure  M.  Laboiilaye,  1841 ;  Traits  dea  Ac- 
art  V.  ch-  iii.  §  6.  tions,  on  Thdorie  de  la  ProoMure 
Lord  Meadowbank  in  Smith  Civile  Priv^  chez  les  Romains,  par 
%  6th  Feb.  1813.  F.  C.  Zimmern,  traduite  de  TAUemand  par 
f  WiU.  IV.  c.  56.  2  Bell's  M.  Etienne,  1843 ;  Traits  dea  Ac- 
ihed.,  1102  [7th  cd.  voL  ii.  tions,  ou  Exposition  Historique  do 
478].  rOrganisation  Judiciaire  ot  dc  la  Pro- 
the  discovery  of  the  Insti-  cddnre  Civile  chez  les  Romains,  pnr 
Gains  at  Verona,  a  consider-  M.  Bonjcan,  8d  edit.,  1846.  [Ru- 
iber  of  works  have  appeared  dorff,  Rom.  Rechtsgosch.  1859,  vol. 
procedure  among  the  Romans,  ii.  §§  1-97.  Keller,  Rom.  Civil- 
;he  most  useful  to  consult  we  prozess  und  die  Actionen,  3.  Aufl. 
ntion—Histoire  de  la  Pro-  1863.  Bethmann  -  HoUwpg,  R6m. 
/ivile  chez  les  Romains,  par  Civilprozess,  1864-66.] 
traduite  de   TAllcmaud  par 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OF    CRIMINAL    COURTS. 

The  Institutes  of  Qaius  contain  nothing  on  the  criminal  law 
of  the  Romans,  and  very  little  information  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  title  in  Justinian's  Institutes,  de  publicis  judieiis} 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  subject  at 
much  length ;  but  a  short  account  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  at  Rome  may  not  be  without  its  use.* 

Sect  1. — Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  and  Consuls} 

KingR  and       Tliougli  OUT  sourccs  of  information  as  to  the  regal  period 
consuls.      g^j.g  obscure,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Idngs  were 
the  supreme  judges  in  criminal  trials,  and  that  they  were 
assisted  by  a  council. 

Tullus  Hostiliua  delegated  his  authority  to  two  commis- 
sioners to  try  Hoi-atius  for  killing  his  sister,  and  allowed  an 
appeal  from  their  sentence  to  the  Comitia  Curiata.*    Tarquin 

*  Inst.  4.  18.  Rechtsgesch.  voL  ii.  §  98ericfy.] 

*  [For  the  numerons  authorities  on         ^  [RudoriT,  ii.  §  99.] 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  stu-         *  Livy,  i.  26. 

dent   is   referred  to   Rudorff,    Kom. 
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the  Proud  dispensed  with  the  aid  of  a  council  in  criminal 
trials ;  but  this  was  considered  irregular,  and  was  made  mat- 
ter of  complaint  against  him. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  consuls  succeeded  to 
their  judicial  authority  as  r^ards  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  capital  crimes,  and  they  exercised  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  as  shown  in  the  proceedings  against  the  sons  of  Brutus. 
But  this  power  was  of  short  duratioiL  By  the  Valerian  law, 
passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  245,  every  Roman  citizen  had  a  b.o.  508. 
right  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  any  criminal  sentence 
pronounced  by  a  magistrate ;  and  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  Comitia  was  afterwards  recognised  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  all  the  more  serious  crimes.  Further,  by  an  ex- 
press law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  no  citizen  was  to  be  tried 
for  any  offence  involving  his  life  or  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
except  before  the  Comitia  of  the  Centuries. 

By  laws  of  this  kind,  which,  though  attempts  were  some- 
times made  to  evade  them,  were  frequently  renewed  and  con- 
firmed^ the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates  was  reduced  within  narrow  limits.  In  times  of 
dvfl  commotion,  however,  when  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  endangered,  the  senate,  by  a  decree,  invested  a  dictator 
or  the  consuls  with  extraordinary  powers,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  might  put  any  dangerous  citizen  to  death,  and  execute 
summary  justice  upon  all  offenders,  without  regard  to  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law. 

Sect,  2. — Criminal  JuHsdiction  of  the  Senate,^ 

During  the  republic,  the  senate  possessed  no  regular  juris-  Senate  as  a 
diction  in  criminal  causes  as  far  as  Roman  citizens  were^^"*^ 
concerned.  If  this  body  sometimes  ordered  criminal  prose- 
cutions, they  did  so,  after  a  preliminary  investigation,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  magistrates,  who  prosecuted  before  the 
people  according  to  established  forms;  and  the  trial  took 
place  before  the  ordinary  courts,  or  a  special  tribunal  created 
for  the  purpose. 

1  [Rndorff,  ii.  §  101.] 
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Wlien  the  senate  was  appointed  to  decide  criminal  causes, 
either  by  itself  or  by  commissioners  taken  from  its  body,  this 
power  was  derived  from  the  express  or  tacit  del^ation  of  the 
people.    On  some  extraordinary  emergencies  of  extreme  peril, 
the  senate,  along  with  the  consuls,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  inflicting  summary  punishment  on  state  criminals.    Of  this 
we  have  a  memorable  example  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
conspirators  associated  with  Catiline,  some  of  whom  were 
strangled  in  prison  without  any  r^ular  trial,  under  the  con- 
sulship of  Cicero.    This  measure,  however,  was  viewed  with 
great  jealousy  as  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  stretch  of 
power;   and  although  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that 
Rome  had  been  preserved  from  great  peril  by  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  Cicero,  he  was  afterwards  driven  into  exile,  under 
the  law  of  Clodius,  for  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death 
without  a  trial. 
Offences  in      Though  the  Senate,  during  the  republic,  had  no  proper  crim- 
provinoa.   inal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Rome,  they  took  cognisance 

of  all  serious  crimes  committed  in  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
state  Under  the  empire,  the  senate  was  invested  by  the  prince, 

exercising  the  powers  of  dictator,  with  criminal  jurisdiction, 
particularly  in  all  offences  against  the  state  and  the  person  of 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  in  crimes  of  extortion  by  provincial 
magistrates,  and  capital  charges  against  senators.  Frequently 
the  emperor  in  person  attended  the  deliberations  of  the  sen- 
ate ;  the  senators  held  their  oflBce  during  his  pleasure ;  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  condemnation  which  he 
desired,  when  his  object  was  to  crush  men  of  influence  who 
had  incurred  his  displeasure.  Thus  the  senate  soon  became 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,  who  absorbed 
all  its  authority.^ 


Sect.  3. — Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia^ 

Assemblies      There  were  three  sorts  of  popular  assemblies  at  Rome — the 
Comitia 
Tribnta. 


people.       Comitia  Curiata,  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  the  Comitia 


Maynz,  §  51.  -  jUiuloifT,  ii.  §  100.] 
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Of  these  the  Comitia  Curiata,  the  earliest  in  date,  was  an  Comitia 
assembly  of  the  thirty  curice,  composed  entirely  of  patricians.  ^"**** 
The  trial  of  Horatius,  the  first  we  meet  with  in  Eoman  his- 
tory, took  place  before  this  tribunal. 

The  Comitia  of  the  Centuries,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  comitia 
comprehended  all  the  citizens,  divided  inttf  a  certain  number  ^"*^'''^^'^- 
of  classes,  according  to  fortune,  age,  and  rank.  In  this  as- 
sembly the  great  preponderance  was  given  to  riches,  all  the 
power  having  been  concentrated  in  the  superior  classes, 
without  appearing  to  exclude  any  one  from  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. The  sentiments  of  each  century  were  governed  by  the 
majority  of  its  members,  but  in  the  assembly  each  century 
counted  only  for  one  vote. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  accord-  Comitia 
ing  to  their  tribes,  and  originally  consisted  of  plebeians  only. 
Here  the  democratic  element  prevailed.  All  citizens  were 
afterwards  admitted  into  this  assembly ;  and,  at  a  period  not 
clearly  ascertained,  the  system  was  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction into  the  tribes  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that  of 
the  centuries,  so  that  the  votes  were  no  longer  given  by  the 
head,  but  by  classes  in  each  tribe. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  republic,  the  assemblies  of  Assembly 
the  people  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  court  of  review  in  those  turi^s  the 
criminjJ  cases  only  where  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  sen-  ^,^,^1^^.^^",* 
tence  of  a  magistrate.     But  after  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
as  criminal  judges  had  been  restricted  by  successive  laws,^ 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  regular 
court  for  the  trial  of  all  the  more  serious  crimes  committed 

^  [The  first  of  these  laws,  as  already  Valeria,  by  enacting  that  no  magis- 

mentioned,  was  the  Lex  Valeria  of  trato  should  be  created  from  whom 

B.C.  508,  which,  according  to  Cicero,  there   was   no  right  of  appeal.     A 

forbade  the  magistrates  to  scourge  or  third  Lex  Valeria,  b.o.    300,   again 

put  to    death    any  citizen    without  confirmed  the  right  of  provoccUio  from 

giving  him  an  opportunity  of  appeal-  the  magistrates  to  the  Comitia ;  and 

ing  (provoco^io)  to  the  Comitia.     Next  lastly  the  Lex  Porcin,  B.O.  196,  de- 

in  order  was  the  provision  of   the  clarcd  it   illegal  for  any  magistrate 

Twelve  Tables  mentioned  in  the  text  to  kill  or  scourge  a  Roman  citizen 

(ii.a  450).     A  second  Lex  Valeria  in  without  authority  from  the  national 

ao.  449,  followed  hy  a  Lex  Duilia  in  assembly.      RudoHT,   i.   §  10,   ii.   § 

the  same  year,  confirmed  the  first  Lex  100.  ] 

2  B 
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by  Boman  citizens.  What  chiefly  led  to  this  result  was  the 
well-known  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  no  Boman  citizen 
could  be  tried  for  any  offence  involving  his  life  or  privileges, 
except  by  the  Comitiatua  Maximvs — ^that  is,  as  we  are  told 
by  Cicero,  the  Comitia  Centuriata.^  The  judicial  power  so 
conferred  on  the  popular  assembly  was  regarded  as  a  fanda- 
mental  part  of  the  Boman  constitution,  and  the  surest  safe- 
guard against  injustice  and  oppression  down  to  the  close  of 
the  republic. 

The  Comitia  Tributa  likewise  acted  as  a  supreme  court  of 
criminal  judicature,  but  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  are  not 
very  clearly  defined.  Originally,  it  claimed  the  right  of 
giving  judgment  on  those  offences  which  were  r^arded  as 
infringements  of  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians ;  but,  as  the 
power  of  the  tribunes  increased,  they  grew  bold  and  unscru- 
pulous, and  occasionally  brought  before  the  Comitia  Tributa 
capital  offences  which  did  not  fall  under  their  cogmsanca 
Thus  Goriolanus  was  condemned  by  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes ;  but  this  was  considered  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
constitution.  Cicero  was  convicted  and  driven  into  exile  by 
the  same  tribunal ;  but  he  complained  that  it  had  no  power  to 
try  him  on  the  charge  of  perdudliOy  brought  against  him  by 
Clodius,  which  could  only  be  legally  tried  before  the  assembly 
of  the  centuries.  Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  although 
the  Comitia  Tributa  sometimes  exceeded  their  powers,  they 
were  prohibited  by  law  and  established  usage  from  inflicting 
any  punishment  more  severe  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine.* 

In  criminal  trials  before  the  Comitia,  no  one  could  act  as 
an  accuser  except  a  magistrate.® 

^  [Tab.  9,  fr.  2.    Gneist's  Synt.,  p.  period  of  the  kings,  and  is  mentioned 

xxiv.]  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  also  saperiB- 

<  See  Laboulaye,  Essai  sur  les  Lois  tended  the  execution  of  the  sentence 

Criminelles  des  Romains  (PariB,  1845\,  prononnced    by  the  Comitia.     The 

p.  96.  (iuttfiivt'rt  are  of  equally  ancient  (ffigiB, 

8  [The    magistrates  whose  special  being  mentioned  for  the  first  time  tf 

duty  it  was  to  act  as  public  prosecu-  the  judges  of  Horatius  for  the  mindff 

tors  in  the  case  of  capital  crimes  were  of  his  sister.      The   former  are  not 

the    qufestores    parricidii    and    the  mentioned  in  history  later  than  &c 

duumviri  perduellionis.      The  quces-  386,  but  the  latter  continued  to  exist 

toreSf   whoso    oflBce    dates    from  the  down  to  the  close  of  the  republic.    In 
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As  a  general  rule^  no  person  could  be  brought  to  trial  while 
holding  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state,  though  this  was 
sometimes  departed  from ;  but  all  magistrates  might  be  called 
to  account  for  malversation  after  their  year  of  office  had 
expired.  When  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution  by 
Milo,  Clodius  contrived  to  stave  it  off  by  getting  himself 
elected  sedile. 

In  a  trial  before  the  Comitia,  the  people  gave  their  votes 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  passing  a  law. 


Sect,  4. — Oriminal  Jurisdiction  of  Commissioners — 
QucBstiones  PerpetucB,^ 

To  convene  the  citizens  in  the  Comitia  for  the  trial  of  standiiui 
offenders,  after  the  population  of  llome  had  increased,  was  ^^^^ 
found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  expedient  was  adopted  of  "**^°* 
del^ating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  one  or  more  per- 
sons, invested  with  temporary  authority,  to  try  particular 
Crimea     These  judges  were  called  qucmtores  or  qtuEstores — 
the  trial  being  termed  qtujesiio  —  and  their  authority  ceased 
when  the  trial  was  over.    The  ordinary  magistrates  were  most 
frequently  appointed  commissioners,  and  sometimes  private 
persons  were  nominated.      In  matters  falling  under  their 
jurisdiction,  the  senate  usually  appointed  qucestores  from  their 
own  body. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  it  was  customary  to  issue 
a  special  commission  to  try  each  cause ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  offences  of  every  description 
had  become  numerous,  an  important  change  was  introduced 
into  criminal  procedure  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for 
trying  crimes  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  these 
courts  were  called  qucestiones  perpettue.     Calpumius  Piso,  a 

the  case  of  offences  panishable  by  a  to  allow  private  citizens  also  to  prose- 
fine,  thecnrnle  aedileswere  theautho-  cute  in  the  public  interest  with  oon- 
rised  prosecators,  but  in  all  cases  the  currence  of  the  prrotor.     Rudorff,  iL  § 
tribunes  and  plebeian  sediles  might  127.     See  also  p.  891,  Note  2.] 
prosecute  with  consent  of  the  pnetor.  ^  [Rudorff,  ii.  §  102.] 
In  course  of  time  it  became  customary 
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B.C.  149.  tribune  of  the  people  in  604,  introduced  a  law  depecuniis  re- 
petimdis,  whereby  a  permanent  commission  was  established 
for  the  trial  of  extortion  committed  by  provincial  governors. 
This  court  was  composed  of  a  prsetor,  who  acted  as  presiding 
judge,  without  a  deliberative  voice,  and  a  certain  number  of 
fudices,  resembling  in  many  respects  a  modem  jury,  chosen 
from  the  senators. 

So  successful  was  this  new  experiment  that  it  was  soon 
extended  to  other  crimes,  such  as  treason,  peculation,  and 
bribery.  When  the  criminal  code  was  remodelled  by  Sylla, 
new  courts  of  a  similar  description  were  instituted  for  a  great 
variety  of  offences,  till  at  length  the  system  was  brought  mto 
general  operation,  and  the  whole  ordinary  criminal  business, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  conducted  by  the  qucestiones  per- 
pettuB  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  government 
PreBiding  After  the  institution  of  the  quodstiones  perpetv/B  in  the 
triJ*  *  seventh  century,  the  presiding  judge  was  either  one  of  the 
praetors,  or  an  officer  called  jvdex  quosstionis.  Each  court 
took  cognisance  of  one  class  of  offences  only ;  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  these  tribunals  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  praetors,  though  these  magistrates  were  au- 
thorised to  delegate  their  functions  of  president  to  the  judet 
qucestionis. 
Any  citizen  As  the  qucestioTies  perpetucc  were  established  under  different 
sel^te.^^  laws,  the  forms  of  procedure  were  not  always  the  same ;  but 
some  general  principles  were  applied  in  all  of  them.  It  was 
no  longer  necessary,  as  it  was  before  the  Comitia,  that  a 
magistrate  should  act  as  accuser;  any  citizen  might  now 
come  forward  and  prefer  a  charge  before  the  praetor.^  Every 
case  submitted  to  these  courts  was  tried  by  a  judge  and  a 
jury.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  preside  and  regulate 
the  proceedings  according  to  law.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
jury,  after  hearing  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence,  to  decide 
Jury  varied  upon  the  guilt  or  innoccncc  of  the  accused.  The  number 
of  the  jury  varied  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
under  which  the  trial  took  place,  but  was  always  consider- 
able ;   and  we  find  examples  of  thirty-two,  fifty,  seventy, 

*  [Exceptions  to  the  rule,  see  Note  2,  p.  891.] 
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seventy-five,  and  other  numbers.  The  presiding  judge  drew 
out  the  names  of  the  jurors  from  the  urn ;  each  party  had 
a  right  to  challenge  a  certain  number ;  and  the  verdict  was 
returned  by  a  majority  of  votes. ^ 

During  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  acted  as  judices  was  very  great,  and  was 
often  abused  for  party  purposes,  so  that  the  most  serious  in- 
ternal dissensions  arose  from  contests  between  different  orders 
of  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  acting  in  that  capacity.     At  How  juror 
first  the  judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  and  so  ^  ^^^ 
matters  stood  at  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Calpumia,  in  604 ;  b.c.  149. 
then,  by  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus  in  630,  from  the  b.o.  128. 
equestrians  only ;  afterwards,  by  the  Servilian  law  in  647,  b.o.  loe. 
from  both  orders.    Sylla,  in  671,  restored  the  privilege  to  the  B.a  82. 
senators  alone.    By  the  Aurelian  law,  Cotta,  in  683,  divided  b.c.  60. 
it  among  the   senators,   equestrians,   and   tribunes  of  the 
treasury.    Augustus  increased  the  number  of  the /udice*,  and 
extended  the  qualification  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  the  political  importance  of  the  office  under  the 
empire  soon  passed  away. 


Sect  5. — Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  and  other 
Magistrates,'^ 

Under  the  imperial  government,  the  prince  exercised  imperial 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  concurrence  with  the  senate.  We  SJ^ 
find  frequent  examples  of  the  emperor  presiding  personally 
in  criminal  trials  without  consulting  the  senate.  When 
Caesar,  the  dictator,  constituted  himself  sole  judge  of  Ligarius, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  old  Roman  constitution  was  over- 
thrown. 

By  the  side  of  the  republican  courts,  Augustus  established 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  for  a  large  class  of  crimes,  such 
as  treason,  and  offences  committed  by  magistrates  and  public 
functionaries.  During  the  first  century  of  the  empire,  we 
find  examples  of  some  crimes  tried  by  the  qtuestiones  per- 

*  Maynz,  §  36.  »  [Rudorff.  ii.  §  104.] 
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petucB;  but  these  became  more  and  more  rare,  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  gradually  diverted  to  imperial  magistrates. 
Prefect  of       The  prefect  of  the  city  usurped  many  of  the  duties  which 
*   '^'     had  formerly  belonged  to  the  prsetor  and  sediles.    He  puu- 
ished  aU  ordinary  crimes  committed  in  the  city  of  Bome, 
and  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles  around  it,  having 
power  to  banish  persons  from  Italy,  and  transport  them  to 
an  island  named  by  the  emperor. 
Profect  of       The  prcefectus  vigilum,  who  commanded  the  soldiers  ap- 
^  pointed  to  watch  the  city,  took  cognisance  of  incendiaries, 

thieves,  vagrants,  and  the  like ;  but  he  could  only  inflict 
light  punishments.^ 

1  Maynz,  §  58. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PROCEDURE   IN   CRIMINAL  TRIALS.^ 

Any  Boman  citizen  might  accuse  another  before  the  praetor.  Authority 
on  being  authorised  to  do  so  by  that  magistrate.*    The  demand  ^^'®" 
for  such  authority  was  called  posttUatio,  and  was  published  posiuiaiio. 
in  the  forum,  to  allow  all  concerned  an  opportunity  of  object- 
ing.   At  the  same  time  the  accuser  gave  his  oath  of  calumny 
that  his  proceedings  were  adopted  in  good  faith,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  public  interest. 

After  a  reasonable  delay,  if  the  title  of  the  accuser  was  AcciuBation 
sustained,  he  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  name  of  the  "u^^^^ 
person  impeached,  and  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  A  docu- 
ment was  then  drawn  up,  called  inscriptio,  stating  the  name 
of  the  accused  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  charge :  and 
this  was  signed  by  the  accuser  and  those  who  intended  to 
support  him  in  conducting  the  prosecution. 

The  accused  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  praetor 
and  hear  the  charge  preferred  against  him.  If  he  appeared 
and  denied  his  gidlt^  as  usually  happened,  the  praetor  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  proceeding  with  the  trial,  which  was 
generally  fixed  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  parties  appeared;  and  the  praetor,  TnaL 
or  in  his  absence  the  presiding  judge,  called  judex  qticestionis, 

^  [Dig.  48.  2.     Cod.  9.  2.]  relatives  of  the  accused,  and  infam- 

'  [Inst.  4.  18.  1.    Dig.  28.  2.  43,  ous  persons  or  those  suspected  of  col- 

§  10 ;  48.  10.  80,  §  1.— Certain  per-  lusion  or  guilty  of  accepting  bribes. 

sons,  however,  were  declared  incap-  Dig.  2.  4.  2 ;  48.  2.  4,  8,  9,  10,  11, 

able  of  prosecuting  in  a  Judieium  §  1,  12,  §  2;  48.  18.  1,  §  16.    Cod. 

pubHeum,  such  as   pupils,   women,  5.  59.  4 ;  9.  1. — See  also  Note  8,  p. 

soldiers,  the  higher  magistrates,  near  886.] 
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drew  out  of  the  urn  the  proper  number  of  names  to  constitute 
the  jury.  A  certain  number  of  the  jury  might  be  challenged, 
both  by  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  The  jury  having  been 
sworn,  the  prosecutor,  or  his  counsel,  opened  the  case ;  the 
accused  defended  himself  in  person  or  by  his  counsel ;  and 
then  the  evidence  was  taken. 
Verdict  When  the  proof  and  pleadings  were  concluded,  the  jury 

mwir*^  were  called  upon  by  the  judge  to  give  their  verdict,  which 
was  done  at  first  openly,  and  afterwards  by  ballot.  The  judge 
distributed  among  the  jury  small  tablets,  upon  which  they 
wrote  secretly  either  an  A.  {absolve),  or  a  C.  (condemno),  or 
N.  L.  (nan  liquet).  After  examining  these  tablets,  the  judge 
pronounced  sentence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
in  a  certain  form.  If  the  verdict  was  "  guilty,'*  the  praetor  said, 
videtur  fedsse  ;  if  it  was  "  not  guilty,"  non  videtur  fecisse  ;  and 
if  a  majority  were  unable  to  decide,  he  said  amplius,  and  the 
cause  was  deferred  for  a  new  hearing  on  a  future  day.  When 
the  criminal  was  condemned,  he  was  punished  by  law  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  offence. 

Such  were  the  forms  of  procedure  followed  in  trials  before 
the  qucestiones  perpetuce.  The  forms  observed  before  the 
Comitia  were  very  nearly  the  same,  excepting  the  differ- 
ences arising  from  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  and  the  mode 
of  giving  the  vote.^ 

1  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  crim-  *  Republique  Romaine  *  of  Beaufort, 

inal  procedure  among  the   Romans  and  more  recently  by  M.  Laboukye 

is  derived  from  Sigonius,  a  learned  in  his  '  Elssai  sur  les  Lois  Criminellfs 

writer  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.     To  des  Remains,'  Paris,  1845.    [Budorf^ 

this  modem  discoveries  have  added  Rom.  Rechtsgesch.  1859;   voL  ii  S 

very  little;  but  the   subject  is  dis-  127  etaeq,] 
cussed  with  great  clearness  in  the 
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CHAPTER    III. 


OF  CRIMES. 


In  a  general  sense,  crimes  are  such  transgressions  of  law  as  Nature  of 
are  punishable  by  courts  of  justice.    The  perpetrator  of  a  ^"™®* 
crime  is  liable  to  punishment  on  grounds  of  public  poUcy, 
besides  being  bound  to  repair,  where  that  is  possible,  the 
injuiy  sustained  by  the  individual.     For  minor  offences  the 
term  delict  is  sometimes  used. 

By  the  Soman  law,  crimes  were  divided  into  private  and  Crimes  pn- 
public.^  Private  crimes  could  be  prosecuted  only  by  the  party  pubUc 
injured,  and  were  generally  punished  by  pecimiary  fines 
applied  to  his  usa  Some  offences  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  pubUc  crimes,  such  as  theft  and  robbery,  were 
treated  as  civil  wrongs  in  the  same  manner  as  trespass, 
sltuider,  and  various  other  injuries  which  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  actions  arising  from  wrongs. 
All  these  were  usually  requited  by  payments  in  money ;  and 
the  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  early  laws  of  the 
Germans. 

Ordinaiy  public  crimes  were  those  expressly  declared  to  Ordinary 
be  such  by  some  law  or  ordinance,  and  which,  on  account  of  ^i^ary. 
their  atrocious  or  hurtful  character,  might  be  prosecuted  by 
any  member  of  the  community.  Some  public  crimes  were 
called  extraordinary,  when  the  nature  of  the  punishment  was 
not  defined  by  any  specific  law,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.     Of  this  description  were  violating  a  tomb,  re- 

1  [See  the  'libri  terribiles'  of  the  Digest,  books  47  &  48;  also  Code, 
book  9.] 
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moving  landmarks,  forcing  prisons,  sheltering  and  abetting 
thieves,  stellionate,  and  a  great  variety  of  innominate  of- 
fences.^ 
Chancier       The  criminal  system  of  the  Romans  never  attained  the 
?yrtem!^  same  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection  as  their  law  of  civil 
rights.    Their  law  respecting  crimes  was  framed  with  special 
reference  to  their  national  institutions,  their  religion,  the 
functions  of  their  magistrates,  and  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people,  so  that  many  regulations  which  were  natural  and 
convenient  in  their  situation  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  modern 
states.    Besides,  under  the  empire,  the  violence,  and  jealousy 
of  every  bad  prince,  and  the  short-sighted  policy  of  eveiy 
weak  one,  led  to  numerous  inconsistent  ordinances^  often 
dictated  by  mere  caprice,  which  threw  this  branch  of  Boman 
jurisprudence  into  great  confusion. 

In  classifying  crimes,  a  distinction  has  generally  been  drawn 
between  offences  against  the  sovereign  and  the  state,  and 
offences  against  individuals. 


I. — OFFENOES  AGAINST  THE  STATE. 

Treasim — Crimen  Iobscb  majestoHs, 

Treason.  In  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  every  act  which  was  in- 
jurious to  the  safety  of  the  state  was  called  perduellio,  and 
was  punished  by  death.^  Numerous  offences  against  the  state 
were  comprehended  under  that  term,  such  as  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  aiming  at  kingly  power,  assisting  the 
enemies  of  Some,  misconduct  in  the  command  of  the  armies. 

^  Dig.  47.  11-21.     [During  the  re-  of  the  republic  it  became  cnstomair 

public  crimes  usually  fell  under  one  to  try  extra  ordinem  vmoas  ofienoM 

of  three    categories  —  the    legitima  which  did  not  belong  to  oiie  of  thcee 

crimina,  those  tried  by  the  jus  or-  well-defined  classes ;  and  under  the 

diruLrium,   and  those  falling  under  emperors  this  '  extraordinary  *  pro* 

the  cognisance  of  the  ordo  exeroen-  cedure  was  farther  dereloped  and  n^ 

dorum    pnbUcorum    capUalium^    to  ulated.     See  Dig.  48.    2,  12,  §  4; 

the  first   and  second  of  which  be-  48.  19.  1,  §  8,  5,  §  2,  11,  pr.,  18; 

longed  private  offences,  and  to  the  48.  18.  6 ;  47.  10.  45  ;  48.  7. 1,  §  2 ; 

third  public  crimes.     See  Dig.   47.  48. 11.  7,  §  8.     Rudorff,  ii  §  105.] 
20.  1,  8,  §§  1,  2 ;  47.  1.  S.';  48.  1.         «  [Budoiff,  u.  §  111.] 
8  ;  48.  16.  15,  §  1.— Towards  the  end 
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Marcus  Manlius,  who  saved  his  country  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Gaulsy  was  convicted  of  an  intention  to  seize  upon  the 
government,  and  being  condemned,  was,  as  Yarro  relates, 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  Bock,  or,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  affirms, 
scourged  to  death ;  his  property  was  also  confiscated,  and  his 
house  razed  to  the  ground.^  Cn.  Fulvius  was  accused  of  los- 
ing a  Soman  army ;  but  he  anticipated  his  condemnation  by 
voluntary  exile.  Coriolanus  was  charged  vdth  aspiring  at 
tyranny,  because  he  declared  in  the  senate  that  the  office  of 
tribune  of  the  people  should  be  abolished. 

Of  all  the  crimes  falling  under  the  description  of  capital, 
treason  was  visited  with  the  greatest  severity.  The  term 
perduellio  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  offences  corresponding  to 
treason  in  English  law  were  comprehended  under  the  crimen 
IcBscB  majeatatis,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death  with  confis- 
cation of  goods,  while  the  memory  of  the  offender  was  de- 
clared infeunous.^  Under  the  empire,  the  law  was  extended 
not  only  to  all  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  reigning  prince, 
but  to  all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre- 
spectful to  him,  so  that  any  indignity  offered  to  a  statue  of 
the  emperor  could  be  punished  as  severely  as  an  offence 
against  his  person.'  Every  reader  of  Boman  history  knows 
how  fearfully  this  engine  of  oppression  was  worked  by 
Tiberius  and  some  of  his  successors. 

One  striking  pecuUarity  of  the  Roman  law  of  treason  was  Trials  for 
that  the  criminal  might  be  tried  even  after  his  death,  in  order  aOer  death. 
that  his  memory  might  be  declared  infamous  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated  to  the  state.^    This  barbarous  practice,  so 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  dictates  of  humanity, 

^  AuluB  Gellins,  lib.  xvii.  c.  21.  '  [It  was  ooly,  however,  for  the 

'  Inst  4.  IS.  8.    Dig.  48.  4.    Cod.  graver  acts  of  treason  that  the  of- 

9.   8.     [PaoL   Sent   Rec.   6.  29.—  fender  was  punishable  with   death. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  Dig.  48.  4.  11.] 

various  laws  were  passed  for  the  pur-  ^  Ck>d.  9.  8.  6.    [This  extension  of 

pose  of  defining  the  crime  of  mO'  the  law  of  treason  was  introduced  by 

jeMtatf  the  last  and  most  important  Marcus  Aurelius  in  consequence  of 

of  the  series  being  the  Lex  Julia  the  revolt  of  his   Syrian   general, 

Hajestatis,  which  some  authors  at-  Avidius  Cassius.    Rudorff,  iL  §  111. 

tribute   to    C»sar,    and    others    to  See  also  Dig.  88.  16.  1,  §  8;  48.  2. 

Augustus.]  20  ;  49.  14.  22,  pr.] 
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was  introduced  during  the  despotism  of  imperial  Eome ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  was  adopted  both  in  France  and  Scotland 
at  a  period  so  recent  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Nicolas  I'H&te,  a  clerk  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  having 
betrayed  Henry  IV.  of  France  by  giving  information  to  the 
King  of  Spain  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  French  Council, 
was  warned  that  his  crime  had  been  discovered,  and  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  his  pursuers  was  drowned  in  the 
Marne.  His  dead  body  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
convicted  of  high  treason  on  15th  May  1604,  and  sentenced 
to  have  his  body  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  and  dismembered  by 
four  horses,  and  the  quarters  exposed  on  the  four  principal 
avenues  of  the  city.  Dismemberment  by  four  horses  was 
then  the  ordinary  punishment  for  treason  in  France,  but  it 
was  sometimes  aggravated  by  the  most  cruel  torments,  as 
shown  by  the  sentences  against  the  regicides  Bavaillac  and 
Damiens ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  both  of  these  cases 
the  houses  in  which  the  criminals  were  bom  were  ordered  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  the 
proprietor  being  indemnified  for  the  loss.^ 

Several  trials  for  treason  after  the  death  of  the  criminals 
took  place  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  who 
piqued  himself  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  classical  standards 
of  antiquity,  though  he  frequently  selected  the  worst  models 
for  imitation.  In  January  1603,  Francis  Mowbray,  who  was 
accused  of  "most  high,  horrible,  and  detestable  points  of 
treason,"  was  killed  in  his  attempt  to  escape  from  Edinburgh 
Castle.  By  a  royal  warrant  his  dead  body  was  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  which,  without  any  evi- 
dence, and  without  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  sentenced  him  "to 
be  dismembered  as  a  traitor,  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gibbet,  and  afterwai^s  quartered ;  his  head  and  limbs  stuck 
up  on  conspicuous  places  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
whole  estate  to  be  forfeited.'*  *  In  Robert  Lesly's  case,  and 
in  that  of  Logan  of  Eestalrig,  the  bones  of  the  deceased  were 

*  Encyclop^ie  dc  Jurisprudence,      v.  p.  440-1. 
voce  List-Majegt^f  Paris,  1785,  vol.  *  Amot's  Criminal  Trials,  p.  65. 
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Taised  firom  the  grave  and  presented  at  the  bar,  as  if  to  mock 
the  very  forms  of  justice.^ 

During  the  same  reign,  Archibald  Cornwall,  town-officer 
in  Edinburgh,  was  convicted  of  treason  for  the  foolish  jest  of 
attempting  to  hang  up  the  king's  picture  on  the  gallowa 
The  prisoner  was  charged  with  "the  ignominiously  dis- 
honouring and  defaming  of  his  majesty,  in  taking  of  his  por- 
trait, and  laying  of  the  same  and  setting  thereof  to  the  stoops 
and  upbearers  of  the  gibbet."  For  this  offence  Cornwall  was 
condenmed  to  be  hanged  on  the  same  gibbet  till  he  was 
dead,  and  to  remain  on  the  gibbet  "  by  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  a  paper  on  his  forehead  containing  that  vile 
crime  committed  by  him,  which  was  pronounced  for  doom."  ^ 

Blackstone  mentions  two  instances  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  of  England,  of  persons  executed  for  treasonable  words, — 
the  one  a  citizen  of  London,  who  said  he  would  make  his 
son  heir  of  the  crovni,  being  the  sign  of  the  tavern  in  which 
he  lived;'  the  other,  a  gentleman  whose  favourite  buck  the 
king  killed  in  hunting,  whereupon  he  wished  it,  horns  and 
all,  in  the  king's  belly.  In  the  last  case,  we  are  told,  Chief- 
Justice  Markham  rather  chose  to  leave  his  place  than  assent 
to  the  judgment.*  It  has  now,  however,  been  long  settled, 
that  words  spoken  are  not  treasonable,  though  they  may 
amount  to  a  high  misdemeanour. 

Via  Puhllca  et  Privata, 

Public  force  was  a  breach  of  the  peace  committed  by  bodies  Public  and 
of  men  in  arms  organised  for  purposes  of  sedition,  or  obstruct-  fJJJe. 
ing  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.     In  the  last  century  of  the  Eoman  republic,  violent 
riots  by  hired  mobs  became  frequent,  and  persons  convicted 

'  1  Hnme's  Oiminal  Law,  p.  540.  spoken  against  the  title  of  the  king 

*  Arnot's  Criminal  Trials,  p.  63.  when  he  was  proclaimed  ;  *  and  in  the 

*  [Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  case  second  case, '  having  conspired  to  kill 
in  Rich.  IIL,  iii  5.]  the  king  and  prince  by  casting  their 

*  Black.  Com.,  book  4,  ch.  6.  [In  nativity,  foretelling  their  speedy 
Stephen's  Com.,  7th  ed.  vol.  4,  p.  death,  and  scattering  papers  con- 
155,  note  z,  different  and  more  pro-  taining  the  piophecy  amongst  the 
bable  charges  are  stated— viz., '  words  i>eople.  'J 
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of  this  offence  were  banished.^  Private  force  was  an  ill^ 
act  of  violence  perpetrated  on  private  account  without  arms; 
and  this  was  punished  by  confiscation  of  one-third  of  the 
offender's  estate.* 

Milo  accused  Clodius  of  having  opposed  by  an  armed  force 
the  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled  from  exile;  but 
Clodius  escaped  from  this  prosecution  by  getting  himself 
appointed  to  the  office  of  aedile.  He  then  brought  a  similar 
accusation  against  Milo  for  having  employed  force  in  dis- 
persing Clodius  and  his  satellites  when  the  law  for  Cicero's 
recall  was  passed. 

Crimen  Repetundarum. 

Extortion.  This  expression  was  used  to  denote  a  charge  against 
governors,  magistrates,  or  other  public  functionaries,  of  ex- 
tortion or  other  corrupt  practices,  such  as  accepting  bribes 
to  pervert  the  course  of  justica'  In  the  early  ages  of  Borne 
there  are  few  traces  of  this  offence ;  but  after  the  corruption 
of  manners  it  became  extremely  common,  especially  in  the 
provinces.  If  Cicero's  orations  can  be  relied  on,  they  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  extortions  of  Verres  during  his  three 
years'  rule  as  propraetor  in  Sicily.  No  class  of  the  inhabit- 
ants was  exempted  from  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  Both  the 
producers  and  farmers  of  the  revenue  were  laid  under  contri- 
bution ;  the  industrious  classes  were  made  to  pay  heavy  im- 
posts ;  and  the  wealthy  were  forced  to  yield  up  their  money 
and  their  works  of  art,  including  the  beautiful  statues  and 
Corinthian  vases,  the  possession  of  which  by  Verres,  after 
his  return  from  exile,  is  supposed  to  have  led  Mark  Antony 
during  the  second  triumvirate  to  place  his  name  on  the  list 
of  the  proscribed.* 
The  crimen  repetundarum  (pecuniarum)  was  punished  by 

*  [The  crime  of   vis  pubUca  waa  *  Lex  Julia  de  Vi,  Dig.  48.  6,  7. 

originally    punished    by    interdictio  Cod.  9.  12.      [Paul.  Sent.  Bee  6.  S6^ 

aq2i<e  et  ignis,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Rudorff,  iL  §  113.] 

deportatio  and  confiscation  of  pro-  ■  Dig.  48.  11.     Cod,  9. 27.    [P»nl- 

perty;  or,  in  the  cnse  of  'huniiliores,*  Sent  Rec.  6.  28.     Rudorfl|  ii.§  IM-I 

by  death.     Dig.  48.  6.  10,  §  2.     Cod.  ♦  Plin.  Hist  Nat.,  xxxiv.  8. 
9.  12.  7.     Inst  4.  18.  8.] 
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lestitution  of  what  was  wrongfully  taken^  "and  pecuniary 
penalties  to  the  extent  of  double  and  sometimes  quadruple 
the  value.  Under  the  empire,  the  offender  generally  suffSered 
d^radation,  by  loss  of  rank  or  office ;  and  he  was  sometimes 
condemned  to  exile.^ 

Peculatus. 

By  this  is  meant  the  theft  or  embezzlement  of  property  Embezzle- 
belonging  to  the  state.    In  early  times  it  was  punished  by  pabUc^pro. 
the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water ;    afterwards,  when  the  ^^y- 
offence  was  committed  by  public  officers  during  their  admin- 
istration, the  punishment  was  death;   and  private  persons 
suffered  deportation.    Of  the  same  nature  was  the  Lex  de 
Residuis,  which  applied  to  those  who  had  received  public 
money  for  public  purposes  and  retained  it.    They  were  com- 
pelled to  restore  what  they  had  appropriated,  and  to  pay 
one-thiid  more  by  way  of  penalty.* 

Sacrilege  is  the  stealing  of  sacred  or  religious  things  con-  Sacrilege. 
secrated  to  the  service  of  God.  It  was  comprised  in  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Peculatu?  The  punishment  was  death,  but  some- 
times a  lighter  penalty  was  inflicted.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
private  persons  to  deposit  their  money  in  temples  for  security; 
but  the  stealing  of  such  money  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  theft,  not  sacrilege. 

Ambitus, 

During  the  republic,  severe  laws  were  passed  to  repress  Bribery. 
bribery  by  candidates  in  their  canvass  for  election  to  public 
offices,  not  only  while  the  voting  was  open,  but  also  after  the 
baUot  was  introduced  by  the  Gabinian  law  (b.c.  139).  Only 
the  briber  and  his  agents  appear  to  have  been  punished,  not 
the  persons  bribed.     The  penalty  was  sometimes  exile,  and 

^  [The  earliest  of  the  laws  against     bably  passed  by  Coesar,  seems  to  have 
this  offence  was  the  Lex  Calpurnia,     been  the  earliest  law   defining  the 


in  B.O.  149  ;  the  last  of  the  offence  oi  peculatus.    The  Lex  Julia 

series,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  de  Residnis  was  either  a  subsequent 

titles  of  the  Digest  and  Code  above  law  or  a  branch  of  the  other.] 

quoted,  was  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  by  '  Dig.  48.  18.     Cod.  9.  28.     [Paul. 

Cesar,  b.o.  59.]  Sent  Rcc  5.  27.     Rudorff,  ii.  §  118.] 
'  [The  Lex  Julia  de  Peculatu,  pro- 
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sometimes  a  pecuniary  fine,  exclusion  from  the  senate,  and 
incapacity  to  hold  oflSce.^ 

By  the  Lex  TuUia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.c. 
63),  the  punishment  of  bribery  was  ten  years'  exile.  This 
law  forbade  any  person  to  exhibit  public  shows  for  two  years 
before  he  was  a  candidate ;  and  prohibited  the  practice  of 
hiring  gladiators  and  armed  men  to  attend  the  competitors 
at  the  popular  elections.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
these  enactments,  the  temptation  to  purchase  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  bribery,  re- 
duced to  a  regular  system,  went  on  increasing  till  the  close 
of  the  republic.^  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  all 
lavished  money  among  the  venal  citizens  to  procure  dignities 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  or  adherents. 

The  trials  for  bribery  were  numerous  in  the  republican 
period.  When  Emilius  Scaurus  was  elected  consul,  he  was 
accused  of  bribery  by  Eutilius,  who  had  been  his  competitor 
for  that  office.  Scaurus  was  acquitted,  and  immediately  after- 
wards he  impeached  Eutilius  for  the  same  offence,  and  ob- 
tained a  conviction.  Cicero  defended  Murena  and  Plancus 
when  accused  of  bribery,  and  his  orations  have  come  down 
to  us. 

-The  popular  forms  of  election  ceased  under  Tiberius.  The 
choice  of  magistrates  was  then  transferred  to  the  senate ;  but 
the  emperors  gradually  abolished  the  vestiges  of  repubh'can 
government,  and  appointed  the  magistrates  themselves,  so 
that  the  laws  against  bribery,  as  Modestinus  observes,  be- 
came obsolete  at  Eome.^  They  subsisted  only  in  municipal 
towns  and  colonies,  where  the  people  continued  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  elections  ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  persons 
convicted  of  bribery  were  subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
aurciy  with  infamy. 

1  Dipr.  48.  14.    Cod.  9.  26.    [Paul,  distributiou  of  larffiliotus,  wen  xtrx 

Sent.  Rec.  5.  30  a.    Rudorff,  ii.  §  121.]  uumerous.     The  first  dates  from  B.c. 

^  [The  laws  passed  for  the  purpose  432  ;  the  last  were  two  Leges  Jnlif 

of    checking    amlntua,    or    amlnlio,  deAmbitu,  passed  in  B.c.  18  and  B.O. 

which   at   first   merely  signified  go-  8  i-espectively.      Sec  Art.  in  Siuith'i 

ing   about  to  solicit    votes,  or   can-  Diet,  of  Antiq.] 

vassing,  but  afterwards  included  the  ^  [Dig.  48.  14.  1,  pr.] 
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II. — 0PPBNCB8  AGAINST  INDIVIDUALS. 

Homicide. 

Homicide  is  the  act  by  which  the  life  of  a  human  being  is 
taken  away.  There  are  two  degrees  of  criminal  homicide, 
murder  and  manslaughter ;  and  two  degrees  of  homicide 
which  do  not  expose  to  punishment,  excusable  and  justifiable. 

Murder  is  the  killing  of  any  person  wilfully  without  a  Mmder. 
neeessaiy  cause.  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  this 
crime  was  punished  by  death.^  In  the  early  ages,  trials  for 
murder  took  place  before  the  people  in  the  Comitia  Centuri- 
ata,  or  by  commissioners  appointed  by  them ;  and  this  prac- 
tice was  continued  till  about  the  last  half-century  of  the  re- 
public, when  Sylla  established  a  permanent  court  (qucestio 
perpetua)  to  take  cognisance  of  all  offences  falling  under  the 
Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficiis.^ 

At  different  periods  of  Roman  history,  poisoning  prevailed 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Livy  informs  us  that  two  patricitm 
matrons  were  accused  of  preparing  poisonous  drugs,  which 
were  found  in  their  possession.  They  asserted  that  the  drugs 
were  wholesome ;  and,  in  order  to  test  their  sincerity,  they 
were  brought  into  the  forum,  and  made  to  drink  off  the  pre* 
paration,  when  they  both  perished.  Their  attendants  being 
instantly  seized,  gave  information  against  a  great  number  of 
matrons,  of  whom  no  less  than  170  were  condemned.  This 
aflEur  created  a  great  sensation,  and,  according  to  the  histo- 

^  [The  only  evidence  on  this  point  ginally  imposed  by  SoUa's  Lex  Cor- 

is  that  the  words  '8i  qui  hominem  nelia  (b.o.  82)  was  banishment  and 

libenim  dolo  sciens  morti  duit  parri-  confiscation  of  property.      At  a  later 

cidas  esto  *  are  cited  by  Festns  and  period  murderers  of  the  lower  classes 

others  as  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  were  punished  capitally,  while  those 

bat  the  use  of  the  comparatively  mod-  of  the  upper  classes  were  sentenced  to 

em  expression  Mui  throws  doubt  on  deporUUio.    Dig.  48.  8,  8,  §  5.    Paul, 

the  authenticity  of  the   quotation.  Sent  Rec.  5.  28.  1.] 

The  crime  of  ordinary  murder  seems  '  Dig.  48.  8.    [Paul  Sent.  Rec  5. 

not  to  have  been  punishable  by  death  28.    Cod.  9.  16.    Rudorff,  ii.  §  118.] 
in  early  times.    The  punishment  ori- 

2  C 
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rian,  "  seemed  more  the  result  of  madness  than  of  vicious 
depravity."^ 
Parricide.  Parricide  is  the  murder  of  parents — a  crime  against  which 
Solon  refused  to  make  any  law,  lest  he  should  by  forbidding 
it  teach  the  people  it  was  possible.  By  the  Boman  law  the 
murderers  of  a  parent  or  grandparent  were  scourged  till  they 
bled,  sewed  up  in  a  sack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  or  a  river.  This  extraordinary  punish- 
ment was  originally  introduced  by  the  Twelve  Tables ;  it  was 
renewed  by  the  laws  of  Sylla  and  Pompey ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Institutes  as  subsisting  in  the  time  of  Justinian.' 
Under  the  empire,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  condemn  parri- 
cides to  be  burned  alive,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre.' 

By  the  laws  of  Sylla  and  Pompey/  parricide  was  extended 
to  the  killing  of  ascendants  and  descendants  in  any  degree, 
of  collaterals  to  the  fourth  degree,  and  of  the  wife,  husband, 
and  patron  ;  but  the  punishment  of  the  sack  appears  to  have 
been  retained  only  for  those  who  had  murdered  a  fiither, 
mother,  grandfather,  or  grandmother,  among  ascendants,  or 
children  among  descendants.^  Publicus  Malleolus,  who 
killed  his  mother,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  suffered 
B.C.  101.  this  punishment,  in  the  year  of  Borne  652.^  Sextus  Boscins, 
of  Ameria,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  father  under  the 
Cornelian  law  (b.c.  80);  but  he  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero, 
and  acquitted. 

Among  civilised  nations  murder  has  been  generally  pun- 
ished capitally.     But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  almost 

^  Livy,  yili.  18.  form  of  execution  took  place  at  Jtffl, 

*  Inst  4.  18.  6.  in  Spain,  on  Ist  March  1832.    A  mm 

'  Dig.  48.  0.  0,  pr.  §  1.     'Hodie  who  had  murdered  his  daughta-in- 

tamen  vivi  ezuruntur  vel  ad  bestias  law,  was  hanged  in  the  usual  man- 

dantur.'    Paul,  5.  24.  1,  p.  489,  ed.  ner;  his  right  hand  was  then  cot  ofl^ 

Huschke.  and  his    body   *e9tcubado,*  that  ii. 

^  [The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis  placed  in  a  barrel,  with  a  cock,  i 

was  passed  by  Pompey  about  the  year  snake,  a  monkey,    and  a  toad,  ia^ 

B.G.    70.     Paul.   Sent.   Rec.   5.   24.     thrown  into  the  river. See  Qoart 

Dig.  48.   9.     Cod.   9.   17.      Rudorff,  Rev.,  vol.  IxL  p.  890. 

"•  §  112.]  •  Beaufort,  Rep.  Rom.,  vol  ii  p 

^  Cod.  9.  17.  1.  87. 
Something  reseuihling  the  ancient 
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every  barbarous  state  this  atrocious  crime  might  be  atoned 
for  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  nearest  kinsmen.  This  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  Oermans,^  and  was  incorporated  as 
law  in  the  provisions  of  the  barbarian  codes. 

Plagium. 

This  offence  was  the  abduction  or  stealing  of  a  free  person.  Kidnap, 
or  a  slave  belonging  to  another.     By  the  Lex  Fabia*  the^***' 
penalty  was  pecuniary ;  but  after  kidnapping  became  com- 
mon, the  punishment  was  increased  to  banishment,  and  in 
some  cases  was  capital' 

Adultery. 

By  the  law  of  most  Christian  countries,  adultery  is  the  Adaitaty. 
violation  of  conjugal  fidelity  by  either  of  the  spouses,  so  that 
the  incontinency  of  the  wife  and  husband  stand  upon  the 
same  foundation.  The  Romans  adopted  a  different  rule ;  for 
adultery  was  defined  by  them  to  be  sexual  intercourse  vdth 
another  man's  wife.*  It  was  adultery  whether  the  male  was 
married  or  not ;  but  the  sexual  connection  of  a  married  man 
with  a  woman  who  was  not  married  was  not  adultery.  By 
the  Julian  law,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  persons  con- 
victed of  adultery  were  banished,  besides  forfeiting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  property.*  A  constitution  of  Gonstan- 
tine^  inserted  in  the  Code,  made  adultery  a  capital  offence, 
but  it  seems  to  apply  only  to  males ;  and,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Justinian  ordered  the  erring  wife  to  be  confined  in  a 
convent,  after  being  whipped.* 

>  Tac.  Cter.,  c.  12.  Vinnius,  Com.  4.  18.  4.    [See  alac 

s  [Sapposed  to  date  from  b.c.  183.]  Dig.  50.  16.  101,  §  1.] 

»  Inst.  4.  18.  10.      Dig.  48.  16.  »  Dig.  48.  6.     [Cod  9.  9.  k  11. 

Cod.  9.  20.     [PanL  Sent  Rec.  5.  80  Paul  Sent  Rec.  2.  26.     Rudorff,  1. 

b.     Rudorff;  ii  §  117.]  §  86,  ii.  §  114.] 

*  •  Adulterium  est  alieni  thori  vio-  •  Cod.  9.  9.  80.     Nov.  184,  ch.  10. 

latio,  sive  coitus  cum  aliens  uxore  [See  also  Nov.  117,  ch.  8,  §  2  ;  Nov. 

facias.     Nam  adulterium  jure  ci^^  134,  ch.  12.] 
cum  nupta  tantum   committitur.' — 
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In  England,  during  the  Commonwealth,  adultery  in  either 
sex  was  made  a  capital  offence;  but  this  law  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  Restoration.  A  similar  law  for  notorious  adul- 
tery existed  in  Scotland  under  the  Act  1563,  c.  74 ;  but  this 
statute  has  expired  by  long  desuetude.  In  France,  a  married 
woman  and  her  paramour,  convicted  of  adultery,  are  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment,  while  the  man  is  also  liable  to  a 
pecuniary  fine.^ 

Raptus  MtUierum, 

Rape.  By  the  Roman  law,  rape  was  punished  with  death  and  con- 

fiscation of  goods.^  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  civilians 
that  this  offence  might  be  committed,  not  only  by  forcible 
connection  with  a  woman  against  her  will,  but  by  carrying 
off  her  person  from  her  friends  with  a  view  to  debauch  her, 
even  though  there  should  be  no  actual  violation.  But  in  this 
country  it  is  essential  to  this  crime  that  the  act  of  connection 
should  be  consummated.* 

Formerly  rape  was  capitally  punished  in  this  country; 
but  by  the  4  &  6  Vict.  c.  56  [now  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100, 
§  48],  it  is  provided  that  every  person  convicted  of  this  crime 
shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  life.  In  France  the  pun- 
ishment varies,  according  to  circumstances,  from  imprisonment 
to  forced  labour  for  life.^ 

Crimen  Falsi, 

Forgery  Falsehood  has  been  defined  the  fraudulent  imitation  or 

JSod****     suppression  of  truth  to  the  damage  of  another.*    The  Ltx 

>  Code  Pdna],  art.  836-388.  ficient  in  England  (24  &  25  Vict  c. 

*  Cod.  9.  18.      [The  statement  in  100,   §  63),    and    in    Scotland  alio 

the  text  refers  to  the  Justinianean  (Robertson,  12th  March  1836). 

law.     At  an  earlier  period  the  crimes  '  Code  P^nal,  art.  881 -833. 

of  rape  and  violent  abduction  were  *  [For  various  definitions  of  the 

punished  as  acts  of  vw;m*fica.     Dig.  ertmen/a^ffi,  see  Paul.  Sent  Bee  1. 

48.  6.  8,  §  4.  6,  §  2  ;  48.  6.  29,  §  9.  12.  8  ;  4.  7.  2  ;  6.  25. 1.     Dig.4&10. 

Cod.   9.   9.  8.      Compare  Note  1,  p.  1,  pr.  9,  §  2.  22,  pr.  81.     Cod.  9.22. 

898.]  20.] 
Proof  of  penetration  is  now  suf- 
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Cornelia  [TestamerUaria,  Numaria,  et]  de  Falsis,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Sylla,  treated  chiefly  of  three  ofiTences :  (1)  Forgery 
of  testamentary  writings ;  (2)  Coining  base  money ;  (3)  Per- 
jury and  corrupting  witnesses.^  The  penalty  attached  to  this 
law  was  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.* 

There  were  other  legislative  provisions  regarding  these 
offences,  whereby  the  penalties  of  forgery  were  extended  to 
the  fabrication  of  all  written  instruments,  as  well  as  wills. 
Laws  were  also  passed  against  the  use  of  false  weights  and 
measures,  and  other  frauds.  The  punishments  inflicted  were 
arbitrary,  and  a  dii^inction  was  sometimes  made  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  oflFender ;  for,  while  persons  of  condition, 
called  "  honestiores,"  were  banished,  we  find  men  of  low 
degree,  the  "  humiliores,"  sentenced  to  be  buried  in  the  mines 
or  executed.* 

Besides  robbery,  theft,  patrimonial  damage,  and  injury  to  Extwor. 
the  person  or  reputation,  which  have  already  been  considered  ^^ 
as  private  trespasses,  though  in  modem  systems  the  first  two 
are  usually  classed  under  criminal  prosecutions,  the  Digest 
treats  of  a  variety  of  offences  called  extraordinary  crimes,  to 
which  no  certain  punishment  is  annexed.^ 

The  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Rome  [during 
the  empire] ;  but  the  later  emperors  greatly  increased  the 
severity  of  punishments,  and  Justinian  has  disguised  their 
rigour  by  using  the  names  of  the  original  lawgivers,  from 
a  natural  desire  to  conceal  from  the  people  the  progress  of 
despotism. 

1  Inst   4.    18.   7.      Dig.    48.    10.  '  [For  the  less  flagrant  breaches 

CJod.  9.  22.     [Paul  Sent  Rec.  4.  7  ;  of  this  law  honutiores  were  punished 

5.  25.     Mos.  et  Kom.  Leg.  Coll.  8.  by  relegatio,  instead  of  by  deporUUiOf 

Radorff,  l  §  88,  ii.  §  116.]  which  involved  loss  of   citizenship. 

'  [From  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Slaves  were  liable  to  crucifixion.    See 

Tables  down   to  the  passing  of  the  (among  other  passages)  Dig.  48.  19. 

Lex  Cornelia  corrupt  judges  and  false  88,  §§  7-10.     Paul.  6.  26.  1,  7-18.] 

witnesses  were   punished    capitally.  *  Dig.  47.  11-21.    [See  Note  1,  p. 

Llv.  8.  24.     GelL  20.  1.]  391.] 
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Extinction  of  Liability  for  Crimes, 

How  By  the  Boman  law,  liability  for  crimes  was  extinguished 

^JJJ2|  — (Ist)  By  the  death  of  the  criminal,  though  in  some  excep- 
tional cases  during  the  empire  trials  of  deceased  persons  were 
allowed,  in  order  that  their  property  might  be  confiscated;^ 
(2d)  By  remission  from  the  sovereign,  which  freed  the  delin- 
quent from  punishment,  but  did  not  deprive  the  party  in- 
jured of  his  claim  for  damages ; '  (3)  By  prescription,  afier 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  without  accusation,  and  in  parti- 
cular crimes  after  a  much  shorter  period  fixed  by  law.' 

In  England  it  is  understood  there  is  no  limitation  of  time 
applicable  to  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  except  in  some  special 
cases  fixed  by  statute,  as  treason,  smuggling,  and  the  like.^ 
By  7  William  III.  c.  3,  it  is  declared  that  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  treason  after  three  years  from  the  commission 


1  [See  p.  895,  Note,  2.] 

*  [This  was  called  the  aboHtio  crimi- 
wis,  and  the  name  of  the  person  thus 
removed  from  the  list  of  the  accnsed 
was  termed  nomen  exenq>ium,  Aboli- 
tiones  were  also  granted  by  Senatus- 
oonsolta  (Dig.  48.  3.  2,  §  1 ;  48.  18. 
12),  on  the  occasion  of  festivals  (as  iu 
the  well-known  case  of  Barabbas),  and 
by  the  judge  ex  lege — i.e.,  on  the 
ground  of  irrelevancy  or  informality 
(Dig.  48.  4.  3,  §§  1,  4 ;  48.  5.  86 ; 
48. 16.  10,  pr. )  It  was  also  competent 
for  the  judge  to  pronounce  an  abolUio 
if  the  accuser  showed  proper  cause  for 
withdrawing  the  charge,  and  if  no  op- 
position was  made  by  the  accused  (Dig. 
48.  16.  1,  §§  7,  8,  10 ;  18,  §  1  ;  18, 
pr.  Cod.  9.  42.  2,  3;  9.  9,  16); 
otherwise  the  accuser  was  liable  under 
the  Senatus  -  consultum  Turpilianum 
(passed  in  a.d.  61)  to  be  fined  and 
declared  infamous  (Dig.  48.  16.  Cod. 
9.  45).  If  the  charge  was  dismissed 
on  a  technical  ground,  or  withdrawn, 
it  might  be  renewed  within  a  month 
(Dig.  48.  16.  10,  §  2).     Authorities— 


Paul  Sent  Rec.  5.  17.  Dig.  48. 1«. 
Cod.  9.  42,  43.— Under  the  Uter  Iiw 
criminal  proceedings,  once  instituted, 
prescribed  in  one  or  two  years.  Cod. 
9.  44  ;  3.  1.  18.  With  regard  to  the 
period  during  which  the  accused  migbt 
competently  be  kept  in  custody  before 
trial,  and  as  to  bail,  &c.,  see  Cod.  9. 
4.  6.— Rudorff,  ii.  §  130.] 

*  [The  extinction  of  liability  for 
rrime  by  lapse  of  time  was  unknown 
to  the  earlier  law.  The  principle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  for  Um 
first  time  in  the  case  of  the  prctorian 
penal  actions,  which  prescribed  in  one 
year.  Dig.  47.  10.  17,  §  6.  Cod.  9. 
35.  6.  —  The  principal  shorter  pre- 
scriptions were  those  introduced  by 
the  Leges  Julie  against  adultery  ud 
pecuUUus,  accusations  under  which 
had  to  be  brought  within  fire  yean. 
Dig.  48.  6.  29,  §§  6,  7  ;  48.  18.  7.- 
The  liability  to  prosecution  for  almost 
all  other  crimes  was  extingaishfd  by 
the  twenty  years*  prescription.  Cod. 
9.  22.  12.     Rudorff,  ii.  §  129.] 

*  Paterson's  Compendium,  p.  S22. 
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of  the  ofiTence,  except  in  the  case  of  a  designed  assassination  of 
the  sovereign.  According  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  crimes 
prescribe  in  twenty  years,  following  the  rule  of  the  Soman 
law ;  but  in  particular  crimes  the  prescription  is  limited  by 
statute  to  a  shorter  period.^  Prescription  applicable  to  crimes 
is  admitted  in  the  French  law,  according  to  certain  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Code.' 

1 2  Home's  Criminal  Law,  186.    '  Code  d'lnstruction  Criminelle,  art.  635-648. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

PUNISHMENTS  IN  THE  ROMAN  LAW. 

When  the  penal  laws  of  the  decemvirs,  which  were  remark- 
able for  their  extraordinary  severity,  fell  into  disuse,  the 
Romans,  by  a  very  natural  transition,  passed  from  the  ex- 
treme of  rigour  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  lenity.  For  a  time 
the  right  to  sentence  any  one  to  die  belonged  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  people ;  and  the  person  of  a  Roman  cituen 
was  deemed  so  sacred  that  capital  punishments  became  of 
rare  occurrence.^  A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime 
might  prevent  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile; 
and  this  indulgence  was  carried  so  far,  that  till  the  votes  of 
the  last  century  had  been  declared,  he  was  allowed  to  with- 
draw in  the  open  view  of  all,  and  retire  in  safety  to  Rhodes 
or  Athens,  or  any  other  of  the  confederate  cities.*  It  is  to 
this  period  that  Livy  alludes  when  he  says,  that  no  people 
were  fonder  of  moderation  in  punishments  than  the  Soxnans. 
Sylla,  the  dictator,  when  invested  with  absolute  power,  put 
thousands  of  citizens  to  death  by  proscription  without  any 
form  of  trial ;  but  in  the  Cornelian  criminal  code  the  usual 

^  [The  period  referred  to  in  the  classical  jurists  (2d  cent  A.D.)t  ^^ 
text  extends  from  the  passing  of  the  was  gradnally  transferred  to  the  pro- 
first  Lex  Valeria  in  b.c.  508,  the  feeius  urbi  and  other  imperial  magis- 
effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  even  trates.  Patres  familiamm  likewise 
the  highest  magistrates  of  power  to  possessed  the  poteaUu  vita  et  nttit 
punish  otherwise  than  by  small  fines  over  their  families  down  to  the  be- 
or  imprisonment,  down  to  the  insti-  ginning  of  the  empire  ;  but  they  w«re 
tution  of  the  qucestUmes  perpetiUB  by  finally  prohibited  by  Hadrian  from 
Sulla  about  b.o.  80.  The  supreme  condemning  even  their  slaves  to  death, 
judicial  power  of  the  Comitia  was  Rudorff,  ii.  §§  99-104.] 
then  exercised  by  the  qucestiones  per-  •  Polybius,  vi.  c.  14. 
petuos  down   to   the   period   of   the 
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unent  fixed  by  him  for  heinous  crimes  was  aqtun  et 
rUerdictio.    Under  the  empire  public  executions  became 
Qt^  and  new  and  cruel  punishments  were  introduced.^ 
e  of  the  principal  punishments  in  ilse  among  the 
IS  may  here  be  shortly  noticed. 

5. — The  infliction  of  a  fine  for  certain  offences  was  com-  Fine, 
"om  the  earliest  times.  At  firsts  such  was  the  scarcity 
ley  that  fines  consisted  of  cattle;  and,  according  to 
iuthors,  the  highest  under  the  Atemian  law,  B.c.  455, 
3xceeded  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen.'  But  much  larger 
paid  in  money,  were  afterwards  exacted  at  difiTerent 
3  of  the  republic,  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the 
lent  and  the  nature  of  the  ofienca^ 

risonment. — A  person  accused  of  any  crime  might  be  impriaon- 
3d  in  prison  till  he  could  be  brought  to  trial.  If  he  "*** 
his  guilt  he  might  be  required  to  give  sureties  for  his 
ance,  so  as  to  avoid  being  detained  in  custody ;  and, 
in  extreme  cases,  even  when  ordinary  bail  was  refused, 
^used,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  public  jail,  was 
in  libera  ctistodia, — ^that  is,  intrusted  to  tlie  charge  of 
the  higher  magistrates,  or  of  a  private  person  of  dis- 
Q,  who  became  responsible  for  his  safe  keeping.*  The 
was  chiefly  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  before  trial, 
so  as  a  place  of  execution.  Imprisonment  appears  to 
een  seldom  used  among  the  Bomans  as  a  legal  punish- 
br  offences. 

48.  19.  De  Poenis.    Cod.  9.  fine  was  levied  in  the  proportion  here 

emperors,  however,  abolished  stated. — AuL  Gell.,  lib.  xi.  o.  1.     In 

the  crael  practices  of  earlier  his  'Roman  Antiquities,*  Dr  Adam 

Fhns  strangolation,  precipita-  has  stated  the  maximum  fine  at  two 

n  a  rock,  and  scourging  to  oxen  and  thirty  sheep. — 7th  ed.,  p. 

ill  into  disuse  at  an  early  260.    See  Dr  Colquhoun's  Summary 

and  Ck>nstantine  prohibited  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law,  voL  iiL  p. 

m,  the  branding  of  criminals  682. 

ice,  and  their  condemnation  '  [The  maximum  fine  exigible  was 

as  gladiators.    Dig.  48.  19.  restricted  to  one-half  of  the  offender's 

).  25,  §  1.     Cod.  9.  47.  17;  property,  but  this  limit  did  not  apply 

..    Victor  de  Cses.  41.]  in  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  fine 

>rding  to  Aulus  Gellius,  there  was  fixed  by  law.     Rudorff,  ii.  §  125. 

lat  numbers  of  homed  cattle  Cod.  1.  54.] 

but  sheep  were  scarce  ;  and  *  [Dig.  48.  8.     Cod.  9.  3,  4.] 

that  as  the  reason  why  the 
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A  prison  was  first  built  at  Borne  by  Ancus  Maitius,  near 
the  Forum.  Another  was  subsequently  erected  by  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  in  which  he  was  himself  put  to  death. 
The  prison  was  under  the  charge  of  a  jailer,  who  kept  an 
exact  roll  of  the  prisoners,  which  was  reported  every  month 
to  the  triumviri  capUales, 

Sooaiging.      Corporol  duutisemewL — Scourging,  or  flogging,  was  applied 
in  various  ways.^    The  rod  was  used  in  the  punishment  of 

B.ai9e.  Soman  citizens  till  it  was  abolished  by  the  Pordan  law. 
Soldiers  guilty  of  desertion  and  other  offences  against  militaiy 
discipline,  were  liable  to  the  punishment  called  fustuaritm, 
which  was  analogous  to  running  the  gauntlet  Upon  a  given 
signal,  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  the  delinquent 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  killed  him  on  the  spot; 
but  if  he  made  his  escape  he  could  not  return  to  his  native 
country.'  Slaves  were  punished  by  the  lash.  Under  the 
emperors  corporal  punishment  by  beating  or  flogging  was 
frequently  inflicted  on  freemen  of  the  lower  orders. 

Retaiiatioa  Retaliation. — By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  punishment  of 
retaliation  was  authorised  for  bodily  injuries — an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  limb  for  a  limb ;  but  this  severe  penalty  was  seldom 
exacted,  because  the  law  allowed  pecuniary  compensation  to 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  it.^ 

Infamy.  Ignominy. — This  was  inflicted  in  two  ways,  either  by  the 

censors  or  by  judicial  sentence.  The  nota  censoria  operated 
as  a  stain  on  the  reputation  without  affecting  civil  rights; 
but  those  made  infamous  by  a  judicial  sentence  were  ex- 
cluded from  public  offices  and  dignities,  and  deprived  of 
various  privileges  belonging  to  other  citizens.* 

^  [Under  the  Twelve  Tables  scourg-  the  Athenians,   Solon  decided  that 

ing  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  whoever  puts  oat  the  only  eye  of  t 

slanderers.     Tab.  8,  fr.  1  :  Gneist's  one-eyed  person  shall,  for  so  doiogi 

Synt.  p.  xxi.]  lose  both  his  own.     But  the  case  htt 

*  [As  to  the  punishments  inflicted  been  put,  what  shall  be  done  when  i 

on  soldiers,  see  Dig.    49.    16.     The  man  having  but  one  eye  happens  to 

other  authorities  on  this  subject  are  thrust  out  one  of  his  neighbov'if 

cited  by  Rudorff;  il  §  126.]  ShaU  he  lose  his  only  eye  by  wty  of 

'  Inst.  4.  4.  7.     [The  word  tcUio  ia  retaliation  f    If  so,  he  would  theo  be 

derived  from  talis.     Isid.  Orig.  5.  27.  quite  blind,  and  suffer  a  greater  ii^ 

24.    Gains,  3.  223,  224.     Tab.  8,  fr.  than  he  had  caused. 
2  :  Gneiafa  Synt.  p.  xxi.]     Among         ♦  [The  extsHmnUio^  or  honooiahit 
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Penal  Servitude, — ^A  Roman  citizen  might  be  sold  into  Penal 
slavery  for  various  offences  chiefly  connected  with  military 
discipline;  for  neglecting  to  give  an  exact  account  of  his 
property  to  the  censors ;  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  army 
when  the  consul  held  a  levy ;  and  for  deserting  to  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war.  Persons  guilty  of  these  offences  were  sup- 
posed to  have  voluntarily  renounced  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Daring  the  empire  criminals  were  often  condemned  to 
labour  in  the  mines  or  on  public  works.^ 


character  of  a  Boman  citizen,  might 
either  be  injured  or  wholly  destroyed 
by  his  miscondact.  —  (1)  If  a  man 
who  had  acted  as  a  witness  afterwards 
denied  the  fact,  he  was  declared  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  to  be  improbua  et 
kUestabitU,  and  the  same  penalty  was 
afterwards  imposed  on  persons  fonnd 
guilty  of  libel,  extortion,  and  adultery. 
The  inteUabiUi  could  neither  act  as 
a  witness,  nor  make  a  will,  nor  take 
anything  under  a  will,  and  he  was 
depriyed  of  his/ttf  Jumorum  (eligibility 
as  a  magistrate)  and  right  of  poattUatio, 
Tab.  8,  fr.  22 :  Oneist's  Synt  p.  zxiy. 
Inst  2.  10.  6.  Dig.  22.  5.  14,  15 ; 
28.  1.  18, 1 1,  26 ;  47.  10.  5,  §§  9, 10. 
(2)  I^famia  attached  either  moribiu 
or  lege  to  bankrupts  whose  property 
had  been  publicly  sold,  to  actors, 
Unon£9f  prostitutes,  and  various  other 
persons  ;  it  was  also  the  penalty 
resulting  from  condemnation  for  a 
capital  crime,  for  perjury,  visprwaiOy 
theft,  Ac,  or  in  an  acUo  tulek^  man^ 
doH,  pro  $ocio,  fiducUz^  or  dqtoaiti. 
The  infamu  was  permanently  deprived 
of  bis  ju8  hanorum,  and  probably  of 
his  ju8  ati^ffragii  also,  of  the  right  of 
fo&hdaiiot  except  for  himself  and  near 
relations,  and  of  the  capacity  to  act 
asaproeuratororoogvMtor.  I^nomvMa 
appears  at  first  to  have  signified  a 
temporary  censorial  disgrace,  then  a 
dishonourable  diinnissal  from  the  ar- 
my, and  at  length  to  have  become  syn- 
onymous  with  infcmiti.  Gains,  4.  60, 
182.     Paul.  Sent.  Rec.  1.  2.  1.    TTlp. 


13.  Dig,  8.  2.  Cod.  2.  12 ;  10.  67. 
See  also  Dig.  1.  22.  2 ;  3.  1.  1,  §  6  ; 
23.  2.  48,  §12;  48.  1.  7;  48.  7.  1. 
pr. ;  50.  7.  4,  §  1.— (8)  The  iwto 
cenaoria  was  generally  a  disgrace  of 
more  limited  and  temporary  character, 
and  was  the  penalty  for  celibacy,  pro- 
digality, irreligion,  immorality,  and 
other  offences.  In  early  times  it 
sometimes  involved  dismissal  from  the 
senate,  or  from  the  rank  of  an  eques, 
and  even  degradation  to  the  rank  of 
an  cerarius  ;  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic  it  had  lost  most  of  its 
original  importance,  and  under  the 
empire  it  disappeared  along  with  the 
censorial  oflSce.  Thenceforward  sen- 
tences of  degradation  and  ignominy 
were  occaslonaUy  pronounced  by  the 
emperors  and  the  prefects.  Dig.  1.  9. 
2,3;  1.  12.  1,  §  18;  48.  19.  9,  pr. 
§  10  ;  50.  1.  15  ;  50.  18.  5,  §  2.  Cod. 
10.  69.  1.    Rudorff,  ii  §  124.] 

*  ['Penal  servitude,'  t.e.  slavery  as 
a  punishment,  was  inflicted  for  various 
causes  ('servi  fiunt  jure  dvili : '  Inst 
1.  3.  4).  Thus  by  the  Twelve  Tables 
the  Jur  manjfestua  was  in  early  times 
awarded  as  a  slave  to  the  person  he 
had  robbed  (Gains,  8.  189).  The  man 
who  ii^ured  an  ambassador  was  liable 
to  be  handed  over  as  a  slave  to  the 
nation  he  had  thus  insulted  (Dig.  50. 
7. 17).  Any  one  who  evaded  the  census 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  deledua,  or 
military  conscription,  might  be  sold  as 
a  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  (Dig. 
49.  16.  4,  §  10).    The  'migor  viginti 
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Banish-  Banishment, — AqtuB  et  ignis   interdictio  (forbidding  the 

use  of  fire  and  water)  was  equivalent  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect  was  to  incapacitate  a  person 
from  residing  or  exercising  the  rights  of  a  citizen  within  the 
limits  embraced  by  the  sentenca  He  did  not  cease,  however, 
to  be  a  Soman  citizen,  unless  he  procured  admission  into 
another  state ;  and,  if  the  interdiction  was  legally  removed, 
he  might  return  and  resume  his  former  position  at  Bome.^ 
Thus  Cicero,  who  had  been  interdicted  firom  fire  and  water 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Eome,  was  restored  by  a  lex 
centtmata.^ 

Under  the  emperors  two  forms  of  banishment,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  were  introduced,  dqportaiio  and 
rekgatio.  Deportatio  consisted  of  confinement  in  some  place 
more  or  less  distant,  generally  in  one  of  the  small  rocky 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  or  in  the  iEgean,  which  were 
used  as  state-prisons ;  and,  although  the  criminal  was  not  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  he  lost  his  property  and  all 
his  rights  as  a  Soman  citizen.^  Belegation  was  the  compnl- 
sory  residence  of  the  offender  in  a  particular  place  assigned  in 
the  sentence,  without  his  being  deprived  of  personal  freedom 
or  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  this  might  be  either  for  an  inde- 

annis '  who  allowed  himself  to  be  sold  opus  metalli,'  or  *ad  metalla*)  became 
as  a  slave  *pretii  participandi  causa'  'servi  poenae,*  or  slaves  of  the  state 
was  condemned  to  actual  slavery  (Dig.  (Dig.  48.  19.  17,  pr.).  The  ancient 
40.  13),  contrary  to  the  general  rule —  addictio  of  debtors  to  their  creditors, 
*  convcntio  privata  scrvum  facere  non  which,  like  several  of  the  above  cases, 
potest  *  (Dig.  40.  12.  37).  Under  the  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  pri- 
I^x  iElia  Sentia  the  dcdititius  who  vate  and  civil  penalty,  has  already 
came  within  100  miles  of  Rome  might  been  noticed  on  p.  374.] 
be  again  reduced  to  slavery  (Gains,  1.  *  [The  remarks  in  the  text  apply  to 
27).  The  ingenua  who  persisted  in  the  case  of  rdegatio  ana  to  that  of 
illicit  intercourse  with  a  slave  after  voluntary  exile  in  order  to  escape 
three  warnings  from  his  master  was  punishment,  neither  of  which  caused 
liable  under  the  Senatus-consultum  the  loss  of  citizenship  ;  but  intcrdic- 
Claudianum  (a.  d.  52)  to  be  awarded  tion  from  fire  and  water  was  a  *  cap- 
to  the  master  as  a  slave  (Gaius  1.  91,  ital*  punishment  — t.c,  one  which 
160.  Cod.  7.  24).  Zt^r^t  might  again  inferred  a  eapitU  deminMtio  wudia. 
be  reduced  to  slavery  on  account  of  See  next  Note,  and  Note  1,  p.  418.] 
ingratitude  to  their  patrons  (Dig.  37.  *  [Gaius,  1.  90,  128.  Dig.  28. 1.  8, 
14.  5,  pr.  Cod.  6.  7.  2).  Criminals  §  1 ;  32.  1,  §  2.  Coil.  5.  17.  1.] 
condemned  to  work  in  the  mines  (*  in  '  [Cod.  9.  47.  1.] 
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finite  or  a  definite  time.  Sometimes  a  person  was  forbidden 
to  live  in  Eome,  or  in  a  particular  province,  but  was  allowed 
to  choose  his  residence  elsewhere ;  and  sometimes  an  island 
or  a  particular  city  was  assigned  for  his  residence.  Ovid, 
who  was  banished  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  praises, 
perhaps  without  much  sincerity,  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror for  the  mildness  of  his  sentence.^ 

Death, — In  early  times  the  punishment  of  death  appears  Capitol 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  hanging,  scourging,  and  beheading,  mOTt? 
or  by  hurling  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  ancient  usage 
of  scourging,  more  majorum,  is  described  by  Suetonius.  "  The 
custom,"  he  says,  "  was  to  strip  the  criminal  stark  naked,  and 
lash  him  to  death,  with  his  head  fastened  within  a  forked 
stake."*  This  execution  generally  took  place  in  a  field  out- 
side the  Esquiline  Gate,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Many  criminals  were  also  executed  in  prison,  either  by 
strangling  them  or  precipitating  them  from  a  high  place 
called  Robur? 

Slaves  after  being  scourged  were  crucified,  usually  bearing 
on  their  breast  a  label  or  inscription  intimating  the  crime  for 
which  they  suffered.  They  were  compelled  to  carry  the  cross 
to  the  place  of  execution.  No  death  could  be  more  lingering 
and  horrible  when  the  suspended  culprit  was  left  to  perish  by 
slow  degrees  without  any  one  to  put  an  end  to  his  torments. 
Sometimes  he  was  stifled  by  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  lighted 
expressly  for  the  purpose  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  at 
other  times  a  merciful  bystander  plunged  a  spear  into  the 
victim's  body  to  terminate  his  sufferings.  This  barbarous 
punishment,  which  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  invented 
by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  continued  in  force  until  Constantine, 

^  [Dig.  48.  22. — Rdegaiio  was  not  a  numerous  other  authorities  regarding 

'  capital '  punishment  like  deportatio,  the  ancient  forms  of  punishment  by 

ilthough  the  former  term  sometimes  death,  including  crucifixion,  buiying 

included  the  latter  (Dig.  48.  2.  12,  §  alive,    and    burning,   are    cited    by 

i),  %,€,,  it  did  not  infer  capitit  demin-  Rudorff,  i.  §  30.] 
kKo.    Dig.  48.  22.  4.  7,  §  8.  14,  §  1.         '  [These  two  last  modes  of  execu- 

18.     See  also  Dig.  48.  19.  4.  28,  §§  tion  were  disused  in  the  time  of  the 

18,  14.]  classical  jurists.     Dig.  48.  19.  8,  §  1. 

*  Sueton.   in  Ner.,  c.   49.      [The  26,  §  1.] 
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from  reverence  to  the  sacred  symbol,  abolished  it  thioiighout 
the  Soman  empire.^ 

During  the  republic,  capital  punishments  '  appear  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  Boman  citizens  by  the  lictors.  But  there 
was  a  public  executioner  {carmfex),  one  of  the  most  odious 
of  all  the  officers  of  justice,  who  was  not  permitted  to  live 
within  the  city.  It  was  his  duty  to  execute  slaves  and  per- 
sons of  vile  condition  condemned  to  infamous  punishments, 
such  as  the  cross,  or  strangling  in  prison.* 

Some  new  and  cniel  capital  punishments  were  introduced 
under  the  emperors,  such  as  burning  alive,  exposing  to  wild 
beasts,  and  similar  tortures.^    The  inhuman  practice  of  ex- 
posing criminals  to  the  fury  of  wild  animals,  which  was  in 
use  among  the  Carthaginians,  was  adopted  at  Rome  from  the 
time  of  Tiberius :  sometimes  the  culprit  was  condemned  to 
engage  in  mortal  strifis  with  a  lion  for  the  amusement  of  the 
populace ;  at  other  times  he  was  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
life,  being  tied  to  a  stake  that  he  might  be  unresistingly  de- 
voured by  his  ferocious  assailants.^    That  thq  early  Christians 
were  not  unfrequently  subjected  to  this  cruel  fate  may  be 
inferred  from  a  well-known  passage  in  TertuUian : — "  If  the 
Tiber  overflow  its  banks  ;  if  there  be  a  famine  or  plague;  if 
there  be  a  cold,  a  dry,  or  a  scorching  season ;  if  any  public 
calamity  overtake  us ;  the  universal  cry  of  the  populace  is,— 
To  the  lion  with  the  Christians — Christiani  ad  leonem!"^ 

Under  the  empire  persons  of  condition  were  generally 
treated  with  more  favour  in  the  matter  of  punishment  than 
those  of  lower  degree.  Beheading  and  deportation  were  re- 
served for  the  former :  while  meaner  criminals  were  subjected 

*  [Cic.  Verr.  ii.  1,  3,  4  ;  De  Fin.  cry  were  capital  punishments,  as  the 
5.  30.  Juvcn.  6.  219.  Victor  de  first  two  involved  a  eapiHs  deminvHo 
Caea,  41.]  media,  and  the  last  a  cc^ilis  denintt- 

*  [The  student  will  bear  in  mind  tio  maxima.] 

that   'capital    punishment*    in    the  ^Beaufort,  Rep.  Rom.,  vol  I  P- 

wider  Roman  sense    included   both  425. 

civil  and  physical  death.     The  ex-  *  [Compare  Note   1,   p.  409,  wd 

pression  is  used  in  the  text  in  the  Note  2,  p.  413.] 

modem  sense  only.     As  already  ob-  *  [Paul.  Sent.  Rec.  5.  16-17.] 

served  in  former  notes,  Interdiction,  •  On    Roman     Punishments,    tee 

deportation,  and  reduction  to  slav-  Beaufort,  vol.  ii.   p.  115-118.    [Bnt 
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to  the  most  cruel  and  degrading  punishments.^  In  some 
instances  criminals  of  distinction,  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  state,  were  permitted  to  choose  whatever  form  of 
death  appeared  to  them  least  painful,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Seneca,  who  was  condemned  for  having  been  privy  to 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  chose  to  expire 
in  a  warm  bath  after  having  his  veins  opened.' 

'▼ansB  voces  popali  non  sunt  audi-  8,  §  1.]    According  to  popular  tradi- 

ends'  formed  the  legal  answer   to  tion,   when  the  Dnke  of  Clarence, 

snch  popular  demands.     Cod.  9.  47.  brother  of   Edward    lY.,  was  con- 

12,  §  1.]  demned   to    death,   he    whimsically 

'  [PaoL  Sent.  Rec.  5.  17.  3;  5.  23.  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  bntt  of 

15-17.]  Malmsey. — Hume's  Hist,  voL  iiL  p. 

*  [Snch  permission  could  be  granted  363. 
by  the  emperor  alone.     Dig.  48.  19. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  CRDOKAL  LAW  OF  FaANCE  AND  BRITAIN. 
I.— FRENCH   LAW. 

^^^^^^^jj^  Before  the  Bevolution  of  1789  the  criminal  laws  of  France 
■ystcm.  were  arbitrary  and  confused,  and  stained  by  the  most  wanton 
cruelty.  The  first  National  Assembly  in  1791  improved  the 
penal  system,  remodelled  the  criminal  courts,  and  introduced 
publicity  and  trial  by  jury.  Since  then  the  body  of  penal 
law  has  been  entirely  recast,  and  now  consists  of  the  Code 
dlnstruction  Criminelle  of  1808,  and  of  the  Code  Pinal  of 
1810,  both  of  which  were  revised  in  1832,  besides  numerous 
laws  concerning  special  matters,  forming  a  collection  much 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the  codes. 

According  to  the  French  penal  system,  offences  are  treated 
under  three  heads.  (1)  Crimes,  which  are  tried  before  a  jury 
and  punished  by  severe  or  infamous  punishments.  (2)  Ih- 
licts,  which  are  tried  by  the  correctional  tribunals  without  a 
jury,  and  are  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  time  in  a  house 
of  correction,  temporary  privation  of  certain  civil  rights,  or  a 
fine.  (3)  Contraventions,  which  are  petty  offences  tried  by 
the  simple  police,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing five  days,  and  fines  not  exceeding  fifteen  francs.* 

*  There  have  been  additions  made  decoration  to  which  he  is  not  en- 

to  the  French  Criminal  Code  since  titled,  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 

1832,  particularly  in  1858  and  1863.  ment  for  from  six  months  to  two 

One  of  these  we  transcribe,  as  re-  years.     Any  one  who,  without  right, 

pressing  a  practice  which  in  England  and  with  the  view  of  attributing  to 

and  Scotland  has  given  rise  to  incon-  himself  an  honorary  distinction,  pub- 

venience.     '  Any  one  who  publicly  licly  takes  a  title,  or  changes,  alters, 

wears  a  costume,   a   uniform,  or  a  or  modifies  the  name  which  is  assigned 
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All  criminal  prosecutions  in  France  are  conducted  by  a  TrUi  hj 
public  prosecutor  appointed  by  Government.  The  jury  con-  ^'^^' 
sists  of  twelve  persons.  Originally  the  verdict  could  be  re- 
turned by  a  simple  majority;  but  imder  the  law  of  28th 
April  1832  no  decision  can  be  given  against  the  accused 
except  by  a  majority  of  more  than  seven  votes.  A  similar 
majority  of  more  than  seven  votes  may  find  the  existence  of 
extenuating  circumstances  so  as  to  reduce  the  punishment. 

By  the  Penal  Code  all  crimes  are  defined  and  all  punish-  principal 
ments  are  fixed,  but  with  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  as  f^^^' 
regards  certain  punishments.  The  principal  punishments 
now  in  force  in  France  are  death,  forced  labour  for  life  or  for 
a  limited  time,  deportation  for  life  to  some  place  beyond  tlic 
continental  territory  of  France,  banishment  from  the  country 
for  a  fixed  period,  detention  in  a  fortress,  imprisonment  in 
a  house  of  correction,  privation  of  civil  rights,  and  pecuniary 
fina 

Formerly  there  were  five  modes  of  inflicting  capital  punish-  Ancient 
ment  in  France: — Burning  alive,  breaking  on  the  wheel, "y"*®^ 
hanging,  beheading,  and  quartering.  To  these  were  some- 
times added  extraordinary  tortures,  such  &9  tearing  off  the 
flesh  from  the  living  body  of  the  criminal  with  red-hot 
pincers,  pouring  molten  lead  and  brimstone  into  the  raw 
wounds,  cutting  out  the  tongue,  and  similar  atrocities,  which, 
though  carefully  recorded  in  judicial  sentences,  almost  stagger 
belief.^*     Under  the  ancient  regime  nobles  were  beheaded, 

to  him  in  the  public  registers,  shaU  his  guilt, '  he  shall  bo  carried  to  the 

be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  500  to  Grdve,  and  on  a  scafTold  to  be  there 

10,000  francs.*    The  offender  must  erected,    the   flesh  shall  be  torn  to 

also  pay  the  costs  ;  and  the  judgment  pieces  with  red-hot  pincers  from  his 

is  to  be  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  breasts,  his  arms,  and  thighs,   and 

—Code  P^nal,  art  269.  the  calves  of  his  legs ;  his  right  hand, 

^  When  General    Richer  was  as-  holding  the  knife  wherevrith  he  com- 

sassinated  by  a  fanatic  in  Egypt  in  mitted  the  aforesaid  parricide,  shall 

June  1800,  the  murderer  was  put  to  be  scorched  and  burned  with  flaming 

death  by  impalement,  which  is  said  brimstone ;  and  on  the  places  where 

to  be  the  punishment  of  assassins  by  the  flesh  has  been  torn  with  pincers, 

the  law  of  Turkey.  melted  lead,    boiling   oil,    scalding 

*  The  sentence  passed  in  1610  on  pitch,  with  wax  and  brimstone  melt* 

Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.,  ed  together,  shall  be  poured;  after 

was  that,   after  publicly  confessing  this  he  shall  be  torn  in  pieces  by  four 

2D 
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whUe  meaner  criminals  were  hanged ;  but  now  all  are  reduced 
to  the  same  level,  as  every  one  condemned  to  death  is  beheaded 
Oviiiotuie.  by  the  guiUotina  This  machine,  though  surrounded  by  pain- 
ful associations  fix>m  the  great  number  of  its  victims  during 
the  Heign  of  Terror,  was  introduced  and  is  retained  from  mo- 
tives of  humanity,  because  it  inflicts  less  pain  than  decapita- 
tion by  the  axe  or  the  sword  as  practised  in  other  countriea 
The  proposal  to  abolish  the  punishmient  of  death,  supported 
by  Bobespierre,  was  rejected  by  the  National  Assembly. 
The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  execution  was  a  question 
of  equality.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  punishment 
of  death  was  abolished  for  all  political  crimes ;  but  it  was 
re-established  in  1853  for  all  criminal  attempts  against  the 
head  of  the  state.* 
Recent  im-  By  the  law  of  28th  April  1832,  the  Penal  Code  was  greatly 
£^^  improved  by  a  general  reduction  in  the  scale  of  punishments ; 
many  crimes  formerly  capital  were  declared  to  be  so  no 
longer,  and  the  barbarous  penalties  of  mutilation,  branding, 
and  the  iron  collar,  were  entirely  abolished.  The  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  goods  was  abrogated  after  the  Bestoration  by 
a  law  of  Louis  XVIII.  Criminals  sentenced  to  death,  to 
forced  labour  for  life,  or  to  deportation,  were  formerly  sub- 
jected to  what  was  called  civil  death,  involving  the  loss  of 
property  and  all  civil  rights  ;  but  that  penalty,  after  having 
long  been  condemned  as  inexpedient,  was  finally  abolished 
by  the  law  of  31st  May  1854.- 

II. — BRITISH   CRIMINAL   LAW. 

By  the  law  of  England  crimes  are  classed  under  the  heads 

horses,  his  limbs  and  body  burnt  to  some  other ;  and  before  the  execution 

ashes  and  dispersed  in  the  air.'    His  of  the  sentence,  Ravaillac  again  to 

goods  and  chattels  were  declared  to  undeigo  the  torture  for  discovery  of 

be  confiscated;  the  house  in  which  his  accomplices. — Sully's  Memoirs, 

he  was  bom  was  to  be  pulled  down  vol.  v.  p.  234 ;  English  translation, 

(the  owner  being  indemnified),  and  1812. 

no  other  ever  to  be  erected  there  ;  his  ^  Ortolan,  Elements  du  Droit  P^nal, 

father  and  mother  to  be  banished ;  Paris,  1855,  p.  69. 

his  other   relatives   commanded    to  •  Ibid.,  i».  716. 
change  the   name  of   Ravaillac  for 
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of  felony  and  misdemeanour.  Treason  is  a  higher  kind  of  cuudfica- 
felony,  and  a  misdemeanour  is  an  offence  lower  in  the  scale  ^^ 
of  crime  than  felony,  but  separated  from  it  by  an  arbitrary 
line.  "The  chief  practical  difference  consists  iu  the  legal 
incidents  attaching  to  conviction  of  these  crimes.  In  capital 
felonies  the  prisoner  forfeits  both  his  real  and  personal  estate. 
In  felonies  not  capital  he  forfeits  only  his  personal  estate. 
In  misdemeanours  the  prisoner  forfeits  nothing."^  [But  now, 
by  the  Felony  Act  1870,  the  forfeitures  in  treason  and  felony 
are  abolished,  but  not  so  as  to  affect  proceedings  consequent 
upon  outlawry.*] 

Besides  these  classes  of  indictable  crimes  there  are  many 
statutory  offences  subject  to  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  distinction  between  felony  and 
misdemeanour  is  unknown  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Sentence 
of  death  by  that  law  involves  only  a  forfeiture  of  movables. 
In  all  other  cases  not  capital,  even  the  movables  are  not 
forfeited,  except  in  a  few  crimes  where  this  is  made  part  of 
the  punishment,  and  in  outlawry.' 

One  of  the  great  defects  in  the  English  system  of  criminal  How  pro- 
procedure,  is  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor,  such  as  exists  in 
France  and  Scotland.  Any  member  of  the  community,  gener- 
ally speaking,  may  prosecute  for  all  offences  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign,  but  the  task  is  usually  devolved  on  the  person 
injured  by  the  crime,  though,  in  some  cases,  the  prosecution 
is  conducted  by  the  Crown.  "  To  leave  each  individual  in 
the  community,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  the  power  of  prose- 
cuting for  all  offences  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  at 
his  discretion,  subject  to  the  power  of  staying  his  proceed- 
ings, vested  in  the  sovereign,  and  at  his  own  cost,  subject  to 
the  court  which  tries  the  case  allowing  his  reimbursement ; 
to  burden  the  injured  party  with  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  bringing  to  justice  him  by  whom  he  has  been  injured ; 
to  let  wealthy  offenders  buy  off  their  prosecutor,  while  poor 
men  must  stand  their  trial ;  to  divide  the  responsibility  of 

>  Patereon's  Compcndnim,  p.  342.         *  [38  &  34  Vict.  cap.  28.] 
Broom's  Com.,  p.  891,  [5th  ed.  ])p.         ^  Hume's  Criminal  Law,  p.   483- 
872,  985.]  492. 
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a  culprit's  escape,  who  ought  to  be  convicted,  and  of  an  inno- 
cent man's  vexation  and  trial,  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
tried,  among  three-and-twenty  country  gentlemen  or  trades- 
men in  towns,  while  no  professional  man  is  answerable  at  all 
either  for  the  omission  or  the  oppression ; — this  is  the  English 
system  of  prosecution, — and  anjrthing  so  bad,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  exists  in  no  other  country  under  the  sun."  * 

In  Scotland,  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his  deputies,  who  are 
barristers,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  prosecuting  all  crimes, 
acting  with  the  assistance  of  procurators-fiscal,  who  take  the 
initiative,  and  collect  the  evidence  in  all  criminal  proceedings. 
Before  inferior  courts  the  procurator-fiscal,  who  is  a  solicitor, 
not  a  barrister,  acts  as  prosecutor.  The  person  injured,  or 
his  kinsmen,  but  not  strangers,  may  also  prosecute  in  certain 
cases ;  but  they  can  only  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
public  prosecutor. 
Verdict  of  The  jury  which  tries  the  prisoner  in  England  consists  of 
^'^^^  twelve  men,  and  their  verdict  must  be  unanimous.  In  Scot- 
land, the  jury  in  criminal  trials  consists  of  fifteen,  and  the 
verdict  may  be  returned  by  a  majority.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  the  number  of  the  jurymen  should  not  be  reduced 
to  twelve  ;  but  in  no  case  should  a  bare  majority  be  allowed 
to  return  a  verdict  against  the  accused,  as  involving  too  great 
a  risk  of  error  :  and  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  rule 
followed  in  France,  by  requiring,  in  a  jury  of  twelve,  a  ma- 
jority of  more  than  seven  votes,  which  would  secure  the  con- 
currence at  least  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  jury.^ 

»  Lord  Brougham,  British  Consti-  hy  the  Act  22  &  28  Vict  c.  7,i!mne 

tution,  1861,  p.  329.  of  the  jury  agree,  after  three  hours' 

^  In  Scotland  the  jury  may  decide  deliberation,  they  may  return  a  Ter- 

against  the  accused  by  a  simple  ma-  diet ;  and  if  nine  cannot  agree  after 

jority  of  8  to  7,  so  that  the  scale  is  six  hours'  deliberation,  the  jury  may 

turned  against  him  by  one  vote.    Un-  be   discharged   without    a   verdict* 

der  the  French  system,  the  majority  Though  this  change  was  reconunended 

must  be  at  least  8  to  4,  being  in  the  by  English  lawyers  of  the  highest 

proportion  of  two-thirds  to  one-third,  eminence,  the  principle  of  unanimity 

or  just  double  the  number  of  the  mi-  is  still  adhered  to  in  aU  civU  and  cri- 

uority.  minal  trials  before  English  courts. 

In  civil  causes  in  Scotland,  the  jury  *  By  the  Act  31  &  82  Vict  c  100, 

consists  of  twelve  men ;  and  unauim-  §  48,  the  jury,  after  being  enclosed  for 

ity  was  at  one  time  required      But,  three  hours,  may  return  a  verdict  by 
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Since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  laws  TriidB  for 
of  treason  in  England  and  Scotland  have  been  assimilated.  ^'^^^'^ 
The  trial  proceeds  according  to  the  English  forms.  A  bill  is 
found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  the  petty  jury  consists  of  twelve 
persona  In  England  the  judgment  awarded  for  treason  is 
(1862)  that  the  offender  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead;  that  the 
head  then  be  severed  from  the  body,  and  the  body  divided 
into  four  quarters — the  head  and  quarters  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by  forfeiture  of 
honours,  and  real  and  personal  estates,  and  corruption  of 
blood.  [By  the  Felony  Act,  1870,^  the  punishment  is  now 
simply  death  by  hanging.]  Power  is  reserved  to  the  sove- 
reign, by  royal  warrant,  to  change  this  sentence  to  beheading. 
In  the  time  of  Blackstone,  the  traitor,  if  a  male,  was  hanged 
by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  before  life  was  extinct,  and  his 
entrails  were  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  was  yet  alive ; 
and,  if  a  woman,  she  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
there  burned  alive.  But,  by  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  the  sentence  was  altered,  in  the  case  of  males,  by 
abolishing  the  savage  custom  of  embowelling  ;  whilst  women 
were  appointed  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows  and  hauged. 

In  Britain  the  punishment  of  offences  is  in  some  cases  Principal 
governed  by  the  common  law  only,  but  is  more  frequently  SJS^' 
defined  by  statute.    The  principal  punishments  now  in  force 
are, — death  ;  penal  servitude,  now  substituted  for  transpor- 
tation beyond  seas ;  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour ;  whipping,  in  certain  cases ;  and  fines. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  capital  punishment  which  has  been 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  is  that  the  offender  shall  bo 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead,  with  the  addition,  in  the  case  of 
murder,  that  his  body  (which  formerly  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  doctors  for  dissection)  shall  be  buried  within  the 
precincts  of  the  prison  in  which  he  shall  have  been  last 
confined  after  conviction.  Treason,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
(1862)  accompanied  with  other  severities ;  and  beheading 

a  majority,— which  cannot  be.  less         i  [83  k  34  Vict.  c.  23.] 
than  7  to  5. 
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is  sometimes  substituted  for  hanging,  especially  in  the  case 
of  criminals  of  distinction  who  have  committed  offences 
against  the  state.    [But,  as  already  stated,  these  punishments 
were  abolished  in  1870]. 
Ancient  In  former  times  burning  alive  was  the  inevitable  doom 

^^  of  persons  convicted  of  heresy  and  witchcraft.  Trials  for 
witchcraft  were  common  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  passed  sentence  of  death  on  two  poor  women  for  this 
offence  in  1664.  A  change  soon  afterwards  took  place  in 
the  feelings  of  the  English  judges  ;  and  Chief-Justice  Holt^ 
in  several  trials,  charged  the  jury  with  such  firmness  and 
good  sense  as  to  obtain  verdicts  of  acquittal  Yet,  after  all 
this,  in  1716,  Mrs  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were 
condemned  to  death  at  Huntingdon  for  selling  their  souls  to 
the  deviL  In  Scotland,  where  this  delusion  had  full  sway, 
the  last  execution  for  this  offence  took  place  at  Dornoch  in 
1722,  imdcr  a  sentence  of  the  Sheriff  of  Sutherlandshire.  The 
penal  statutes  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in  1736,  and 
the  pretended  exercise  of  such  arts  was  made  punishable  by 
imprisonment  and  the  pillory. 

Among  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  mutilation 
figures  very  prominently  as  a  punishment,  with  such  horrible 
details  as  plucking  out  the  eyes,  cutting  off  a  hand  or  a  foot, 
and  the  like.^  During  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  fine  and  im- 
prisonment were  the  usual  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Star 
Chamber ;  but  the  pillory,  whipping,  branding,  and  cutting 
off  the  ears,  grew  into  use  by  degrees.*  These  abuses  attracted 
notice  at  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  declared  by  the  Bill  of 
Bights  (1  Will.  sess.  2,  c.  2),  that  no  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments should  be  inflicted.  Mutilation  and  branding  have 
been  lopg  discontinued ;  the  pillory  has  been  abrogated  by 
statute ;  and  even  the  stocks  have  fallen  into  disuse  as  un- 
suited  to  modern  manners. 

'  *  Interdicimns  ne  quis  occidatur  I.  cap.  7.     Fleta,  lib.  i.  c.  38.     Bnic 

vel  snspendatur  pro  aliriua  culpa  ;  scd  lib.  3,  c.  32. 

eruantur  oculi,   abscindantur  pedes,         *  Hallam's  CoDStitational  Histoiy 

vel  tcstictdi  vel  manus.*— Leg.  Gul.  of  England,  voh  i.  p.  484-493. 
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Fonnerly  the  law  of  England  assigned  capital  punishments  Capital 
to  many  kinds  of  offences,  but  inflicted  it  only  in  a  few  ex-  So^*S^ 
amples  of  each  kind.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  ^^^^^^ 
century  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  executed  on  more  than 
a  sixth  part  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  pronoimced,  even 
taking  into  account  crimes  the  most  atrocious  and  dangerous 
to  society ;  and  if  these  be  excluded,  the  proportion  which 
the  number  executed  bore  to  those  condemned  was  probably 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty.^  To  relax  the  severity  of  the 
statutes,  the  royal  prerogative  was  constantly  invoked,  and 
every  year  capital  executions  became  more  rare.  At  length,  by 
4  Gteo.  IV.  c.  48,  when  any  person  was  convicted  of  a  capittd 
crime  (except  murder),  and  the  judge  considered  him  fit  to  be 
recommended  to  the  royal  mercy,  the  court  was  authorised  to 
abstain  from  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  and  to  order  it  to 
be  recorded,  which  entering  on  record  was  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  judgment  had  been  pronounced  and  the  offender 
reprieved.  By  this  extraordinary  expedient,  which  trans- 
ferred a  portion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  the  judges, 
the  legislature  practically  declared  that  the  statutes  creating 
capital  offences  were  not  meant  to  be  carried  into  indiscrimi- 
nate execution. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  criminal  system  is  that 
the  Lord  Advocate,  as  the  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  his  character  of  public  prosecutor,  may  pass  from  any  charge 
at  pleasure,  and  restrict  the  penalty  to  an  arbitrary  pumsh- 
ment  short  of  death  before  moving  for  sentence. 

A  theory  at  one  time  prevailed,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Dr  Paley,  who  was  fond  of  devising  apologies  for  existing 
abuses,  that  it  was  good  policy,  in  framing  penal  statutes,  to 
sweep  into  the  net  every  crime  which  could  possibly  merit 
the  punishment  of  death,  leaving  the  Crown  to  relax  the 
severity  of  the  law  as  often  as  circumstances  appeared  to 
palliate  the  offence.  But  many  writers  have  demonstrated 
the  flagrant  injustice  and  mischievous  consequences  of  this 
practice.  Commenting  on  the  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
ment which  disgraced  the  English  law  at  the  time  he  wrote, 

^  May's  Constitatioiial  HiBtory  of  England,  vol  ii  p.  597. 
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Blackstone  observes : — "  It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  among 
the  variety  of  actions  which  men  are  daily  liable  to  commit, 
no  less  than  160  have  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  worthy  of  instant  death.  So  dreadful  a  list,  instead  of 
diminishing,  increases  the  number  of  ofifenders.  The  injured, 
through  compassion,  will  often  forbear  to  prosecute ;  juries, 
through  compassion,  will  sometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and 
either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence ; 
and  judges,  through  compassion,  will  respite  one-half  of  the 
convicts,  and  recommend  them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among 
so  many  chances  of  escape,  the  needy  and  hardened  o£fender 
overlooks  the  multitude  that  suffer;  he  boldly  engages  in 
some  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  supply  his 
vices,  and  if,  unexpectedly,  the  hand  of  justice  overtake  him, 
he  deems  himself  peculiarly  imfortunate  in  falling  at  last  a 
sacrifice  to  those  laws  which  long  impunity  has  taught  him  to 
contemn."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  forcible  appeal  to  justice  and  human- 
ity, capital  oflfences,  in  place  of  being  diminished,  were  greatly 
increased  after  Blackstone*s  time.     So  reckless  was  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  life,  that  from  the  Eeformation  to  the  death  of 
George  III. — a  period  of  160  years — no  less  than  187  capital 
offences,  wholly  different  in  character  and  degree,  were  added 
to  the  criminal  code.*    At  length  the  opinion  advocated  by 
Beccaria,  Montesquieu,  and  Bentham,  gained  ground,  though 
slowly,  that  "crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  the 
certainty  than  the  severity  of  punishment."    To  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  having 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  reform  of  our  penal  jurisprudence 
which  was  afterwards  commenced  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and 
carried  out  so  successfully  in  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty 
By  the  acts  7  WUl.  IV.  &  1  Vict  c.  84  to  89  and  91,  brought 
in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  passed  on  17th  July  1837,  the 
Capital       punishment  of  death  was  removed  from  about  200  offences, 
greTtly*      leaving  it  applicable  to  high  treason,  murder  and  attempts  at 
reduced,     murder,  rape,  arson  with  danger  to  life,  and  to  piracies,  buig- 
^  Black.  Com.,  book  iv.  c.  1.  '  May's  Const.  Hist,  vol.  iL  p.  595. 
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laries,  and  robberies,  when  aggravated  by  cruelty  and  vio- 
lenca  Bape  was  taken  out  of  the  list  of  capital  offences  by 
a  subsequent  statute.  [High  treason,  murder,  and  piracy 
accompanied  with  attempt  to  murder,  remain  capital  offences 
For  piracy  and  the  other  offences,  except  robbery,  penal  ser- 
vitude for  life  may  be  awarded.  For  robbery  the  maximum 
punishment  is  14  years.^] 

As  great  difiSculties  were  experienced  in  finding  colonies  Penai 
willing  to  receive  transported  convicts,  penal  servitude  was  "®'^'^^®- 
substituted  for  transportation  under  the  Acts  16  &  17  Vict. 
0.  99,  and  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3.  By  the  last  of  these  Acts,  no 
person  can  be  sentenced  to  transportation  after  1st  July  1857, 
and  any  person  who  might  have  been  previously  sentenced  to 
transportation  may  be  sentenced  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  a  term  of  the  same  duration  as  the  term  of  transportation 
to  which  such  person  would  have  been  liable  if  these  Acts 
had  not  been  passed,  but  the  discretion  of  the  court  as  to 
alternative  punishments  is  not  affected ;  and  in  any  case  in 
which,  before  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  sentence  of  seven 
years'  transportation  might  have  been  passed,  the  court  may 
in  its  discretion  pass  a  sentence  of  pentd  servitude  of  not  less 
than  three  years. 

Every  person  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  may  be  confined 
in  any  prison  or  place  of  confinement  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  in  any  river,  port,  or  harbour  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  might  formerly 
have  been  confined ;  and  may  be  conveyed  to  any  place  or 
places  beyond  seas  to  which  persons  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion could  formerly  be  conveyed,  or  to  any  place  or  places 
beyond  seas  which  may  be  hereafter  appointed. 

Any  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  grant  licences 
to  be  at  large  to  convicts  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude ; 
but  if  the  licence  of  any  convict  be  revoked,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  compelled  to  undergo  the  residue  of  his 
sentence.' 

*  [7  Will.  IV.  k  1  Vict.  c.  88,  •  These  two  statutes  are  now  mo- 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  dified  by  27  &  28  Vict  c.  47  (25th 
Amendment  Acts,  24  &  25  Vict.]  July  1864.)    The  minimum  period  of 
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lu  modern  Acts,  when  offences  are  punished  by  imprison- 
ment, the  duration  is  usually  limited,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
three  years,  or  at  the  utmost  four  years,  and  not  un&equently 
the  imprisonment  is  accompanied  with  hard  labour.* 

The  principal  part  of  the  English  criminal  law  is  contained 
in  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  and  Amendment  Acts  of 
1861,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94  to  100.^ 


penal  servitade  is  fixed  at  five  years, 
or,  in  case  of  previous  conviction,  at 
seven  years.  The  Act  also  relates  to 
corporal  punishment  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  prison,  and  to  licences 
granted  nnder  these  penal  servitade 
Acts. 

*  The  Habitual  Criminals  Act, 
1869,  contains  important  provisions 
applicable  to  both  England  and  Scot- 
land respecting  that  class  of  crimi- 
nals. 


^  See  Treatise  on  these  Acts  by 
Charles  S.  Greaves,  2d  ed.,  8vo, 
London,  1862. 

The  principal  Acts  of  1861  are— 
c.  100,  relating  to  oflTences  against  the 
person  ;  c.  96,  relating  to  laroeDy 
and  other  similar  offences ;  o.  97,  re- 
lating to  malidoiis  iigories  to  pio- 
perty;  c.  98,  relating  to  indictable 
offences  by  forgeiy  ;  c.  99,  relating  to 
coinage  offences  (United  Kingdom). 
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OF    THE    ROMAN    BAR. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Bomans  were  more  addicted  to  the  First 
profession  of  arms  than  to  the  study  of  law  and  eloquence,  were  ^ 
Every  head  of  a  patrician  house  had  a  number  of  dependents,  P*^"**^- 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  owed  him  cer- 
tain obligations  in  return.    This  was  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client     One  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  patron  was 
to  assist  his  client  in  lawsuits,  and  defend  him  before  the 
tribunals. 

The  first  pleaders  who  appeared  at  the  Soman  bar  were  not 
jurisconsults;  but  when  the  science  of  law  became  more 
difficult  and  complicated,  the  pleaders  began  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  a  new  class  of  pub- 
lic men  arose,  who  combined  the  double  character  of  able 
speakers  and  great  jurisconsults.  During  the  republic,  the 
bar  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  was  the  principal  field 
for  attaining  the  honours  of  the  state. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  republic,  pleaders  were  generally  Advocate 
termed  patroni.  Under  the  empire  they  were  usufdly  called  ^p^e!**® 
advocati,  and  sometimes  causidici}     In  a  short  rescript  of 

^  [Daring  the  republican  period  the  pragmaHcus,    The  framing  of  libelli 

advoeaim  was  merely  a  friend  or  ad-  and  the  execution  of  negotia  forenna 

Yiser  of  the  litigant,  while  his  pleader  of  non-contentious  character  were  in- 

was  termed  orolor  or  j9cUrofitM.  Under  trusted  to  the  tdbcllumes  (sometimes 

the  empire  the  counsel  who  conducted  also    called   pragmatici)    or   public 

the  case  in  Jure  or  in  judido  was  called  notaries.     I  n  case  of  necessity,  advo- 

cratOTf  caaddkua^  diaertus,  fwironui,  ooUi  were  assigned  by  the  praetors  to 

or  advoeaiiUf  while  the  legal  adviser  litigants  who  had  no  l^;al  advisers, 

who  prepared  the  case  was  termed  Dig.  8.  1.    Cod.  2.  6,  7,  8.    See  also 

jurueoMtUttu,  perUus,  studiosus^  or  Dig.  4a  19.  9,  §§  4-7  ;  1.  16.  9,  §  5 ; 
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Costume. 


Valentinian  and  Valens,  declaring  it  to  be  incompatible  for 
any  one  to  be  judge  and  advocate  in  the  same  suit,  the  three 
terms  patronus,  advocdtus,  and  causidicus,  are  all  iiscd  in  the 
same  sense.^ 

In  private  causes  it  was  customary  to  deliver  to  the  advo- 
cate a  brief  drawn  up  by  a  jurisconsult,  in  which  questions 
of  law  were  fully  discussed.  Besides,  the  advocates  were 
frequently  assisted  at  the  bar  by  a  lawyer  of  a  second  order, 
who  was  called  legvleiris  or  formularitts,^  and  sometimes 
monitor. 

Among  the  Bomans  the  costume  of  the  advocates  was  the 
white  toga,  which  at  one  period  was  common  to  all  the  citi- 
zens. By  the  lower  class  this  began  to  be  given  up  about  the 
time  of  Gato  the  Censor,  and  it  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse 
at  the  end  of  the  republic,  except  among  the  senators  and 
equestrians.  Under  Augustus  advocates  were  compelled  to 
assume  the  ancient  costume  at  the  bar.  Before  long  the  toga 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  except  in  courts  of  justice ;  and  the 


26.  10.  8,  §  15.  Rudorff,  u.  §  13.— 
Persons  who  were  legally  or  physically 
incapacitated  from  litigating  required 
to  be  represented  by  a  mandatary  or 
agent,  whose  office,  in  early  times  at 
least,  was  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  legal  adviser  and  that  of  the 
pleader.  To  this  class  belonged  the 
ancient  assertor  libertatis,  whose  office 
subsisted  down  to  Justinian's  time 
(Festua  v.  Sertor.  Cod.  7.  17);  the 
vindex  who  became  surety  for  a  con- 
demned person  (Gaius,  4.  21,  25. 
Dig.  2.  4.  22,  §  1) ;  the  actor  or  syn- 
diciM  who  represented  a  corporation 
(Dig.  3.  4) ;  the  tutor  proUoriua  and 
curcUor  ad  litem  (Gaius,  1.  184.  Ulp. 
11.  24.  Cod.  5.  44) ;  the  co(piUor^  or 
representative  formally  appointed  in 
presence  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
the  procurator,  who  was  ap^winted 
informally,  and  without  special  notice 
to  the  other  party  (Gaius,  4.  83) ;  and 
lastly  the  d^ensor,  or  unauthoriseil 
representative  of  a  defendant  (Gaius, 
4.    101)    who   was  admitted   to  the 


office  on  finding  proper  securitf. 
Originally  all  these  offices  were  dn- 
charged  gratuitously,  but  towardi  the 
end  of  the  republic  it  became  coi- 
ternary  for  litigants,  even  when  U* 
bouring  under  no  personal  disability, 
to  engage  agents  or  representatiTes, 
and  to  pay  for  their  services  ;  and 
thus  gradually  sprang  up  a  class  of 
professional  procurators  or  attorneji, 
who,  however,  were  not  neceasaiily 
lawyers.  Paul.  Sent.  Rec  1.  2,  1 
Frag.  Vat.  317-341.  Gaius,  4.  82-8S. 
Inst.  4.  10.  Dig.  3.  3.  Cod.  1  18. 
Rudorflf,  ii.  §  17.] 

^  *Quisquis  vult  esse  causidicut, 
non  idem  in  eodem  negotio  sit  idTO- 
catus  et  judex  :  quonitun  aliqaem 
inter  arbitros  et  patronos  opoitei 
esse  delectum.  * — Cod.  2.  6.  6,  pr. 

»  [These  two  words,  however,  wm 
rather  used  as  terms  of  contempt 
(*  quibbler,'  'pettifogger').  Quint  It 
3.  11.  Cic.  de  Or.  1.  55,  fin.  Sec 
also  Note,  p.  427.] 
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expression  togati,  which  Cicero  and  Virgil  had  applied  to  the 
whole  Boman  people,  became  at  last  the  usual  designation  of 
the  advocates. 

Whether  any  limitation  was  imposed  on  the  length  of  the  Duration  of 
oral  pleadings  in  early  times  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  age  of  ^  "*"' 
Cicero  this  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  especially  in  private  causes.  In  criminal  trials  Pom- 
pey  made  a  regulation,  that  the  accuser  should  not  be  entitled 
to  speak  for  more  than  two  hours,  nor  the  accused  for  more 
than  three  hours  ;  but  the  parties  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
exceed  these  limits  when  the  nature  of  the  cause  appeared  to 
require  more  time.  Not  long  afterwards  the  judges  were 
again  invested  with  discretionary  power  to  regulate  the  period 
to  be  occupied  by  the  speeches  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  afifair.  In  criminal  causes  the  time  was  usually  divided 
in  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  Pompeian  regulation,  so  that 
if  six  hours  were  allowed  to  the  accuser,  nine  hours  were 
allowed  to  the  accused.^ 

A  clepsydra  was  used  in  the  tribunals  for  measuring  time 
by  water,  similar  in  principle  to  the  modem  sand-glass. 
When  the  judge  consented  to  prolong  the  period  assigned  for 
discussion,  he  was  said  to  give  water — dare  aquam,  "As 
for  myself,"  says  Pliny,  "whenever  I  sit  upon  the  bench 
(which  is  much  oftener  than  I  appear  at  the  bar),  I  always 
give  the  advocates  as  much  water  as  they  require ;  for  I  look 
upon  it  as  the  height  of  presumption  to  pretend  to  guess  be- 
fore a  cause  is  heard  what  time  it  will  require,  and  to  set 
limits  to  an  aifair  before  one  is  acquainted  with  its  extent, 
especially  as  the  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  a  judge  is 
patience,  which,  indeed,  is  itself  a  very  considerable  part  of 
justice.  But  the  advocate  will  say  many  things  that  are  use- 
less. Granted.  Yet  is  it  not  better  to  hear  too  much  than 
not  to  hear  enough  ?  Besidfes,  how  can  you  know  that  the 
things  are  useless  till  you  have  heard  them  ?"  * 

Marcus  Aurelius,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
large  measure  of  water  to  the  advocates,  and  even  permitting 
them  to  speak  as  long  as  they  pleased. 

*  Pliny,  Ep.  iv.  9.  •  PUny,  Ep.  vl  2. 
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By  a  constitution  of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  A.D.  368,  ad- 
vocates were  authorised  to  speak  as  long  as  they  wished,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  not  abuse  this  liberty  in  order  to 
swell  the  amount  of  their  fees.^ 

Sometimes  the  pleadings  were  very  long  :  for,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Quintilian,  it  was  a  species  of  glory  for  an  advocate 
that  he  had  spoken  a  whole  day  for  one  party.  Begulus 
fatigued  the  judges  with  interminable  harangues.  In  the 
trial  of  Marcus  Prisons  before  the  senate,  Pliny,  who  opened 
the  case,  spoke  nearly  five  hours.  On  another  occasion,  he 
tells  us,  he  spoke  for  seven  hours  before  the  centumvirs  and 
a  crowded  audience,  with  success  equal  to  his  great  Catigae^ 
Number  of  According  to  ancient  custom,  one  counsel  only  appears  to 
have  been  allowed  on  each  side.  Afterwards  the  number 
was  increased. 

Cicero  defended  Celius  with  Crassus,  Cornelius  Balbns 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  P.  Sextus  with  Hortensius 
and  other  members  of  the  bar.  Scaurus  had  six  advocates- 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  M.  Marcellus,  P.  Clodius,  Calidius,  and 
Messala  Niger.  Occasionally  the  number  rose  so  high  as 
twelve  counsel  for  one  party  in  the  same  triaL 

Of  this  practice  Cicero  disapproved,  conceiving  it  to  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and  contrary  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  bar.      Under  the 'empire  the  number  of 
counsel  employed  was  reduced,  and  seldom  exceeded  two  or 
three  on  each  side.    When  the  accused  had  no  advocate,  it 
was  customary  for  the  judges  to  appoint  one  to  act  for  him.^ 
Hortensius  and  Cicero,  we  are  told,  sometimes  defended  pick- 
pockets ;  and  Asinius  PoUio,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  pleadeil 
cases  about  mean-walls.* 
Remunera-      For  somc  centurics  after  the  foundation  of  Bome,  the  pro- 
pleaders,     fcssion  of  au  advocate  did  not  exist ;  because  the  duty  of 
patron,  which  included  the  defence  of  clients  before  the  tri- 
bunals, was  discharged  by  the  patricians,  who  formed  the 
first  order  among  the  citizens.     No  remuneration  was  then 

»  [Cod.  2.  6.  6,  §5.]  26.  10.  8,  §  16.] 

»  Pliny,  Ep.  ii.  11,  and  iv.  16.  *  Quint,  iv.  1.     QreUet-DnmazMnL 

3  [Dig.  3.  1.  1,  §  4  ;  1.  16.  9,  §  6 ;     liarreau  Romain,  Paris,  1851,  p.  S8. 
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given  for  forensic  pleading  beyond  the  usual  services  which 
every  client  owed  to  his  patron.  After  the  ancient  institu- 
tions were  modified,  and  law  became  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult science,  presents  of  various  kinds  were  given  by  clients 
to  those  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  pleading.  This 
practice  having  been  regarded  as  an  abuse,  a  law  was  passed 
by  the  Tribune  Cincius,  b.o.  204,  prohibiting  any  one  from 
taking  money  or  gifts  for  pleading  causes ;  but  as  this  law 
imposed  no  penalty  on  those  who  contravened  its  injunctions, 
it  was  little  observed,  and  the  opinion  gained  ground  that 
advocates  who  required  to  devote  their  time  to  the  special 
studies  of  their  profession  were  entitled  to  receive  some  re- 
compense for  their  services. 

Before  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  it  was  quite  common 
to  give  large  fees  to  advocates.  M.  licinius  Crassus,  whose 
fortune  is  said  to  have  exceeded  three  millions  sterling,  ex- 
acted exorbitant  sums  from  his  clients ;  and  the  same  charge 
has  been  made  against  P.  Clodius  and  C.  Curio.  Cicero 
himself,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  boasting  of  his  respect 
for  the  Cincian  law,  and  who  is  represented  by  his  enthusi- 
astic admirers  as  a  model  of  disinterestedness,  is  strongly 
suspected  of  not  having  always  put  in  practice  the  principles 
which  he  professed.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  sum  of  a  million  of  sesterces  (about  £8000),  which 
he  received  from  Publius  Sylla,  then  under  impeachment, 
and  which  was  employed  by  Cicero  in  the  purchase  of  a 
house,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fee  given  for  his 
forensic  services,  though  it  was  disguised,  according  to  a  com- 
mon practice,  under  the  form  of  a  secret  loan.^ 

Another  mode  of  rewarding  members  of  the  bar  was  by  {J*^  ^ 
l^acies  left  to  them  by  clients  in  their  testaments.    These 
bequests  were  considered  honourable  when  they  were  not 
obtained  by  fraud  or  imdue  influence,  and  Cicero  boasted 

^  In  the  case  of  SmaU  v.  Attwood,  Gerbier,  an  eminent  French  advocate 

a  fee   of  £8000  was  given   to  Sir  of  the  eighteenth  century,  received 

Thomas    Wilde     (afterwards     Lord  from  a  Rrench  colonial  governor  a 

Truro),    which    nearly   corresponded  fee   of  800,000   francs,    or   £12,000 

with  the  amount  handed  to  Cicero,  sterling. 
It   is  stated    by   M.    IJcrryer,   that 


autliorised. 
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that  he  had  received  in  this  form  sums  amounting  to  upwards^ 
of  twenty  millions  of  sesterces,  equal  to  about  £166,666. 

Augustus  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  hy 
a  senatus-consultum,  which  revived  the  Cincian  law,  and 
declared  that  advocates  convicted  of  having  received  remu- 
neration fix)m  their  clients  should  be  compelled  to  refund. 
the  amount  fourfold.    This  injudicious  regulation,  from  th^ 
change  of  circumstances,  could  not  have  been  enforced  with^ 
advantage  to  those  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect. 
The  people  had  ceased  to  be  the  dispensers  of  political  power^ 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  persons  qualified  to  act  a^ 
pleaders  in  courts  of  justice  would  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  those  from  whom  they  could  obtain 
no  return. 
Honomrioi      All  attempts  to  put  down  the  practice  of  giving  fees  to 
counsel  proved  unavailing.     But,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  a  regulation  was  made  that  the  sum  given  as  a  fee 
should  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  thousand  sesterces,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  £80  of  our  money.    Trajan  renewed 
this  law,  with  the  addition  that  no  fee  should  be  paid  till 
after  judgment  was  given  in  the  causa    This  was  intended 
to  put  a  stop  to  an  evil  arising  from  the  fraudulent  abandon- 
ment of  a  cause  by  those  who  had  been  paid  in  advance  to 
conduct  it.     That  restriction,  however,  was  removed  by  Jus- 
tinian, who  allowed  counsel  to  receive  their  fees  from  clients 
without  waiting  till  judgment  was  given;  and  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  Digest  which  mentions  a  hundred  aurei  as  the 
lawful  amount  of  honoraries  to  be  awarded  in  a  cause.^ 

By  a  law  of  Constantine,  advocates  were  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  deprivation  of  office,  from  making  with  their 
clients  any  bargain  for  acquiring  a  portion  of  what  they 
might  gain  by  the  lawsuit,  which  was  called  pactum  dc  quota 
litis.  In  most  countries  into  which  the  Eoman  law  has  been 
introduced,  a  similar  regulation  exists,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  legal  profession. 

After  pleading  at  the  bar  became  fully  recognised  as  a  pro- 

'  Dig.  50.  13.  1,  §  12.  [See  also  19,  §  1,  Cod.  12.  62.  See  also  Ap- 
Dig.  17.  1.  7  ;  19.  2.  88,  §  1  ;  89.  6.      pcndix.] 
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fession,  the  right  of  advocates  to  pecuniary  remuneration  was 
established  In  form,  however,  the  fee  was  merely  an  hono- 
rary consideration,  not  paid  in  name  of  hire,  but  as  the  reward 
of  services  which  could  receive  no  proper  estimation.  For 
this  reason  advocates  were  not  allowed  to  prosecute  for  pay- 
ment of  their  honoraries  under  the  actio  locati  or  the  actio 
fnandati,  but  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Se- 
verus  they  might  recover  by  means  of  an  extraordinaria 
cognitio,^ 

In  France,  ancient  laws  and  decisions,  as  well  as  the  opin- 
ions of  the  doctors,  allowed  an  action  to  advocates  to  recover 
their  fees;  but  according  to  the  later  jurisprudence  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  actual  discipline  of  the  bar  now 
in  force,  no  advocate  was  or  is  permitted  to  institute  such  an 
action.  In  like  manner,  barristers  in  England  are  held  to 
exercise  a  profession  of  an  honorary  character,  "and  cannot, 
therefore,  maintain  an  action  for  remuneration  for  what  they 
have  done,  unless  the  employer  has  expressly  agreed  to  pay 
them/*  *  Upon  this  point  the  authorities  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land are  not  very  precise.  Lord  Bankton  says,  "Though 
action  be  competent  for  such  gratification,  advocates  who 
regard  their  character  abhor  such  judicial  claims,  and  keep 
in  their  mind  the  notable  saying  of  Ulpian  upon  the  like 
occasion,  QiicBdam  enim  tametsi  honeste  accipiantuvj  inhoneste 
tamen  petuntur^^  But  it  is  maintained  by  others,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  that  no  action  lies  for  such 
fees — ^the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  paction, 
being,  that  the  advocate  has  "  either  been  satisfied,  or  agreed 
to  serve  gratis" * 

To  entitle  any  one  to  be  admitted  to  the  Boman  bar,  the  Age  for 
first  condition  was  that  he  should  be  of  competent  age,  which  to  w.  °" 
was  fixed  at  seventeen  years  by  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  Justinian.'^ 

*  Dig.  50.  13.  1,  §  10.     Majmz,  §  sue,  'although   there  be  an  czprem 

301-303.     [See  also  Note  4,  p.  241,  contract  to  pay  them.'] 

and  Note  5,  p.  242.]  '  Bank.  4.  8.  4.    Dig.  60. 13.  1,  S  5. 

'  Addison    on  Contracts,   p.   507.  *  More*s  Stair,   vol.  i.   Notes,  p. 

fBut  see  7th  e<l.  pp.  661,  662,  where  cxxvi.    Shand's  Practice,  p.  80. 

it  is  now  stated  that  barristers  cannot  ^  Dig.  3  1  1, 1^  3. 

2  E 
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VI. 


•  corpora- 
tion. 


Admission  to  the  bar  was  forbidden  to  all  infamous  per- 
sons. Women  were  never  prevented  from  pleading  their  own 
causes,  but  they  were  prohibited  from  acting  for  others.^ 
Cafrania,  a  bold,  impudent  woman,  was  in  the  habit  of 
molesting  the  pr»tor  by  her  violent  speeches,  and  this  led  to 
an  edict  forbidding  all  females  from  pleading  for  others  in 
courts  of  justice.  This  prohibition  passed  from  the  edict  into 
the  Pandects.* 
Oourae  of  Candidates  for  the  bar  studied  the  law  for  four  years,  and 
•^^^*  after  Justinian's  new  regulations  for  five  years.  They  also 
required  to  pass  a  public  examination  previous  to  admission.^ 
AdTocates  It  is  probable  that  the  Roman  advocates  were  formed  into 
a  corporation,  called  ordo  or  collegium,  about  the  time  of 
Ulpian ;  and  they  certainly  were  so  under  Theodosius  and 
his  successors.  The  names  of  the  advocates  authorised  to 
plead  before  the  courts  were  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  in  the 
order  of  their  admission;  they  enjoyed  special  privil^es; 
and  for  breaches  of  duty  they  were  liable  to  be  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  their  functions  for  a  term,  or  even  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  their  oflSce. 

From  Constantine  to  Justinian  the  bar  was  divided  into 
two  classes — the  advocates  in  practice,  and  the  supernume- 
raries. The  number  of  practising  advocates  was  fixed  in 
each  tribunal,  and  new  members  were  only  received  from  the 
supernumeraries  when  vacancies  occurred.  The  court  of  the 
praetorian  prefect  of  the  East  could  furnish  employment  for 
150  advocates  ;  there  were  50  at  Alexandria,  besides  a  large 
number  who  practised  at  the  provincial  bars.  But  even 
those  whose  names  were  not  inscribed  in  the  privileged  lists 
were  still  members  of  the  order,  and  were  at  liberty  to  prac- 
tise before  some  inferior  courts.* 

All  the  judges  were  chosen  from  the  profession  of  the  law. 
The  members  of  the  bar  were  often  raised  to  preside  in  the 
tribunals  before  which  they  had  pleaded.  Many  of  them 
obtained  the  government  of  provinces,  and  by  the  aid  of  merit 

*  [See  also  Appendix.]  •  Dig.  Pitef.  Prim.  Const.  2. 

»  Dig.  3.  1.  1,  §  5.     Val.  Max.  viii.  «  GreUet-Dumazeao,  p.  79. 
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or  favour  rose  by  degrees  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
stata 

From  the  works  of  Cicero,  the  Institutes  of  Quintilian,  and  style  of  the 
the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  we  are  enabled  to  fonn  a  general  idea  ^'"*"^- 
of  the  style  of  eloquence  that  prevailed  at  the  Boman  bar 
during  an  uninterrupted  period  of  several  centuries. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  orators  of  Borne,  Cicero  does  Oraton  be- 
not  go  farther  back  than  about  150  years  before  his  own  con- '°"  ^^'^• 
sulate,  naming  as  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  them  M. 
Cornelius  Cethegus.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  poet 
Ennius ;  and  though  his  manner  was  simple,  he  was  a  most 
persuasive  speaker.  Cato  the  Censor  came  after  him  in  the 
order  of  time.  His  style  was  concise,  pointed,  and  forcible. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  at  Home  who  laid  down 
some  rules  of  eloquence.  Quintilian  says,  "  His  genius,  like 
his  learning,  was  universal;  historian,  orator,  lawyer,  he 
cultivated  the  three  branches;  and  what  he  undertook  he 
touched  with  a  master-hand." 

Between  the  death  of  Cato  and  the  birth  of  Cicero  aboi^t 
forty  years  intervened.  During  that  period  the  eloquence  of 
the  bar  made  rapid  progress,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  which  began  to  be 
studied  by  the  better  classes,  whereby  they  improved  their 
taste  and  judgment,  and  enriched  their  minds  with  new  stores 
of  knowledge.  Of  all  the  advocates  who  appeared  at  this 
epoch,  Lucius  licinius  Crassus,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  the  CrassuBand 
grandfather  of  the  triumvir,  were  the  most  illustrious.  Ac-  Antonius. 
cording  to  Cicero,  they  were  the  two  greatest  orators  of  the 
bar,  and  the- first  Bomans  who  raised  eloquence  to  the  same 
level  which  it  had  attained  in  Greece. 

As  success  at  the  bar  was  the  surest  mode  to  gain  popu-  oratow  of 
larity  and  distinction,  and  opened  up  one  of  the  most  direct^®"*' 
avenues  to  political  power,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  the 
art  of  forensic  speaking  was  more  and  more  cultivated,  until 
it  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  In  the 
"Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,"  which  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  Quintilian — the  scene 
being  laid  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  75 — Messala 
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thus  expresses  himself :  "  Cicero  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
Koman  orators,  while  Galvus,  Asinius  and  Caesar,  Cselius  and 
Brutus  follow  him  at  a  distance ;  all  of  them  superior  not 
only  to  every  former  age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that  came 
after  them.  Nor  is  it  material  that  they  differ  in  the  mode, 
since  they  all  agree  in  the  kind.  Calvus  is  close  and  ner- 
vous ;  Asinius  more  open  and  harmonious ;  Caesar  is  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  diction  ;  Cselius  by  a  caustic 
severity  ;  and  gravity  is  the  characteristic  of  Brutus.  Cicero 
is  more  luxuriant  in  amplification,  and  he  has  strength  and 
vehemence.  They  all,  however,  agree  in  this  —  their  elo- 
quence is  manly,  sound,  and  vigorous.  Examine  their  works, 
and  you  will  see  the  energy  of  congenial  minds,  a  family 
likeness  in  their  genius,  however  it  may  take  a  distinct 
colour  from  the  specific  qualities  of  the  men."^  This  opinion 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  the  best  critics. 
Cioero.  The  great  Boman  orator  improved  himself,  not  only  by  the 

most  laborious  exercises,  but  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  best 
models  of  Greece.  His  own  native  genius  supplied  the  rest 
Yet  Cicero  had  his  detractors,  who  objected  to  him  that  he 
was  diffuse  without  vigour,  and  luxuriant  to  a  fault,  and  that 
he  wanted  the  strength,  purity,  and  elegance  of  the  Attic 
school.  While  vindicating  Cicero  from  these  criticisms,  and 
placing  him  in  the  highest  rank  among  Boman  orators,  Quin- 
tilian  candidly  acknowledges  that,  although  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  have  added  anything  to  his  eloquence,  some- 
thing might  have  been  retrenched  from  it. 

All  the  speeches  of  Cicero  which  have  reached  us,  being 
fifty-nine  in  number,  were  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by 
him  before  they  were  published.  Of  the  seven  orations 
against  Verres,  the  first  two  only,  called  the  "  Divination " 
and  "  the  First  Action,"  were  spoken  in  court ;  the  other  five 
were  published  as  they  were  prepared  and  intended  to  be 
delivered  if  Verres  had  not  abandoned  his  defence.  Like  many 
of  his  other  speeches,  Cicero's  defence  for  Milo  was  much 
altered  and  improved ;  and  when  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to 

*  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  c.  25. 
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Milo  in  his  place  of  exile,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '*  0 
Cicero,  if  you  had  spoken  thus,  I  never  should  have  eaten 
such  good  fish  at  Marseilles ! "  ^ 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Cicero,  though  eight  years  his  Hortenaius. 
senior,  was  Hortensius,  who  exercised  for  a  considerable  time 
an  undisputed  sway  in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  was  much 
engaged  in  defending  men  of  the  aristocratical  party  when 
accused  of  malversation  and  extortion  in  the  provinces,  or  of 
bribery  and  corruption  in  canvassing  for  public  honours.  In 
his  work  called  "  Brutus,"  Cicero  gives  such  a  graphic  account 
of  Hortensius  that  we  cannot  resist  quoting  it.  After  de- 
scribing Cotta's  way  of  speaking  as  calm  and  easy,  Cicero 
says  :  "  The  language  of  Hortensius  was  splendid,  warm,  and 
animated,  and  far  more  lively  and  pathetic  both  in  his  style 
and  action.  He  had  such  an  excellent  memory,  that  what  he 
composed  in  private  he  was  able  to  repeat  without  notes  in 
the  very  same  words  he  made  use  of  at  first.  He  employed 
this  natural  advantage  with  so  much  readiness,  that  he  not 
only  recalled  whatever  he  had  written  or  premeditated  him- 
self, but  remembered  everything  that  had  been  said  by  his 
opponents  without  any  notes.  He  was  inilamed  with  such  a 
passionate  fondness  for  the  profession,  that  I  never  saw  any 
one  who  took  more  pains  to  improve  himself;  for  he  would 
not  sufiTer  a  day  to  elapse  without  either  speaking  in  the 
forum  or  composing  something  at  home,  and  very  often  he 
did  both  on  the  same  day.  He  had,  besides,  a  turn  of  ex- 
pression which  was  far  from  being  lax  and  unelevated,  and 
possessed,  too,  other  accomplishments  in  which  no  one  could 
equal  him ;  an  uncommon  clearness  and  accuracy  in  stating 
the  points  he  was  to  speak  to ;  and  a  neat  and  easy  manner 
of  collecting  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said  by  his 
antagonist  and  by  himself.  He  had  likewise  an  elegant 
choice  of  words,  an  agreeable  flow  in  his  periods,  a  copious 
elocution,  with  a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  which  he  was 
partly  indebted  for  to  a  fine  natural  capacity,  and  partly  ac- 
quired by  the  most  laborious  rhetorical  exercises.  In  short, 
he  had  a  most  retentive  view  of  his  subject,  and  always 

^  Dio.  Cas8.  Hist.  Horn.,  xl.  54. 
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divided  and  parcelled  it  out  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  and 
he  very  seldom  overlooked  anything  which  the  case  could 
suggest  that  was  proper  either  to  support  his  own  all^ations, 
or  to  refute  those  of  his  opponents." 

Hortensius  had  no  rival  in  the  forum  till  he  encountered 
Cicero.  Having  first  run  through  the  career  of  public  honours 
and  amassed  a  large  fortune,  Hortensius  remitted  his  intense 
application,  and  b^an  to  enjoy  a  life  of  ease  and  affluence ; 
while  Cicero,  redoubling  his  exertions,  obtained  at  last^  by 
general  consent,  the  palm  of  eloquence.  The  orations  of 
Hortensius,  though  published,  have  not  reached  us,  and  some 
other  works  written  by  him  have  also  perished.  His  elo- 
quence appears  to  have  been  of  the  florid  or  "  Asiatic  "  style, 
and  was  probably  fitter  for  hearing  than  for  reading.  With 
a  soft  and  musical  voice,  lus  action  was  graceful  and  elabor- 
ate. Ancient  writers  have  recorded  the  pains  he  bestowed  in 
arranging  the  folds  of  his  toga ;  and  Boscius>  the  actor,  is  said 
to  have  followed  him  into  the  forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  his  own 
art.  Hortensius  possessed  inmiense  wealth.  He  had  several 
villas,  splendidly  furnished,  a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings, 
and  a  large  stock  of  wines ;  he  had  also  parks  with  fish-ponds, 
and  all  sorts  of  animals.  He  was  renowned  for  his  sumptuous 
entertainments,  and,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  person  at  Borne 
who  brought  peacocks  to  table.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 

B.C.  50.      four,  in  the  year  of  Eome  703,  some  months  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon. 

CaivTis  and  According  to  Quintilian,  Calvus  was  preferred  by  some  to 
^  ^'  all  the  orators  of  his  tima  His  manner  was  grave  and  solid ; 
his  style  chaste,  and  often  animated.  To  be  thought  a  man 
of  Attic  eloquence  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  BUs  chief 
fault  was,  that  in  labouring  to  refine  his  language  he  was  too 
attentive  to  little  niceties.  Had  he  lived  to  correct  this  error, 
and  to  give  more  scope  to  his  eloquence,  he  would  have 
reached  the  summit  of  his  art ;  but  he  was  cut  off  by  a  pre- 
mature death.  Asinius  Pollio  was  an  accomplished  pleader 
in  extensive  practice.  Of  all  the  enuiient  advocates  he  was 
considered  the  most  happily  endowed  with  the  power  of  speak- 
ing on  a  sudden  question  with    unpremeditated  eloquenca 
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As  to  Brutus,  Quintilian  says  he  was  fitter  for  philosophical 
speculations  than  for  the  career  of  eloquence. 

At  this  brilliant  period  the  member^  of  the  Boman  bar 
embraced  with  ardour  all  branches  of  knowledge;  their  literary 
exertions  were  remarkable ;  and  many  of  them  left  behind 
them  esteemed  works  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  When 
we  consider  the  career  of  Cicero,  who  prepared  such  elaborate 
pleadings,  and  published  them  with  so  much  care  after  they 
were  delivered — who  took  so  large  a  part  in  public  business 
during  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  republic — who  was  suc- 
cessively qusestor,  edile,  prsetor,  consul,  proconsul,  and  general 
of  an  army — and  reflect  on  his  numerous  works  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  philosophy,  we  are  aston- 
ished at  his  power  and  versatility,  and  can  hardly  conceive 
how  one  man  was  capable  of  such  vast  labours.  Varro,  who 
also  belonged  to  the  bar,  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  "  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans ; "  and  St  Augustin  declares 
that  the  life  of  man  is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  read 
all  he  has  written.  Cato  the  ancient,  Lelius,  Crassus,  the 
Antonies,  Curio,  Philippus,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  Asinius 
PoUio,  Messala  Corvinus,  and  most  of  the  celebrated  pleaders 
of  the  empire,  composed  histories  or  other  treatises  evincing 
literary  taste  and  varied  erudition ;  to  say  nothing  of  Quin- 
tilian, Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny,  who  were  all  advocates.^ 

After  the  age  of  Cicero  eloquence  declined,  and  a  declam-  Decline  of 
atory,  redundant,  and  affected  style  of  speaking  was  intro-  aftw  ^"^^ 
duced.     It  had  become  usual  to  complete  the  education  of  ^*^®^* 
young  men  destined  for  the  bar  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Asia, 
where  professors  of  rhetoric  abounded,  and  where  a  new  kind 
of  speaking,  called  the  Asiatic  style,  was  taught.    This  was  a 
compound  of  Greek  subtlety  and  oriental  pomp,  very  seduc- 
tive in  appearance,  but  founded  on  false  taste ;  it  was  not 
simple  or  natural,  but  diffuse  and  ostentatious,  and  affected 
to  dazzle  by  strokes  of  wit,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  super- 
fluous ornament    To  Hortensius  is  ascribed  the  blame  of 
having  first  introduced  this  vicious  style  at  the  bar.     He  had 
many  admirers,  who,  without  his  oratorical  talents,  imitated 

1  Grellet-Dumazeau,  pp.  197,  198. 
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his  faults,  and  the  Asiatic  school  came  by  degrees  into  fashion 
in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  already  much  impaired  under 
Augustus,  declined  still  farther  under  his  successors.  From 
Tiberius  to  Trajan  the  advocates  who  appear  most  prominently 
on  the  scene  are  those  who  attained  a  bad  eminence  by  mak- 
ing a  traffic  of  their  talents  in  conducting  criminal  prosecu- 
tions to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  some  of  the  worst  emperors. 
But  even  during  that  period  a  few  names  occur  which  recall 
the  best  days  of  the  old  Eoman  bar. 

Domitius  Afer,  who  was  born  under  Augustus,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated advocate  of  his  time.  He  spoke  slowly,  and  with 
gravity;  lus  arrangement  was  clear  and  logical;  and  his 
style  was  concise,  earnest,  and  energetic,  with  nothing  idle 
or  redundant  about  it;  but  he  could  enliven  his  discourse 
with  touches  of  irony  and  humour,  and  was  always  heard 
with  pleasure.  One  day  Julius  Gallicus  was  pleading  before 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  held  his  court  near  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  The  advocate,  having  irritated  the  prince,  was 
by  his  orders  thrown  into  the  river.  Some  days  afterwards 
a  client  of  Gallicus  brought  his  case  to  Afer,  requesting  him 
to  plead  it  before  the  emperor :  "  Who  told  you,"  said  Afer, 
"  that  I  was  a  better  swimmer  than  Gallicus  ? "  ^ 

The  great  blot  on  the  fame  of  Afer  was,  that  he  lent  him- 
self to  the  vengeance  of  Tiberius.  But  in  those  days  no  man's 
head  was  safe  on  his  shoulders,  and  Domitius  may  have  acted 
on  compulsion.  A  declared  enemy  to  all  charlatans,  he 
encouraged  a  manly  style  of  eloquence ;  and  the  bar,  raised 
by  his  example  from  a  long  lethargy,  produced  some  eminent 
men,  who  appeared  as  his  adversaries,  or  acted  along  witli 
him  in  all  causes  of  importance.  Crispus  Passienus,  Decimus 
Lelius,  and  Julius  Africanus,  might  be  seen  by  his  side,  all  of 
them  men  of  mark,  and  the  last  almost  worthy  to  walk  as  his 
equal. 

Pliny  the  younger  was  the  last  of  the  Roman  bar  who  tried 
to  restore  to  it  a  portion  of  its  ancient  glory.  He  was  the 
1  Dio.  Cass.,  Ix.  p.  790. 
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pupil  of  Quintilian.  Not  content  with  the  eloquence  of  his 
own  times,  he  aspired  to  follow  the  best  examples  of  a  former 
age.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  to  speak  in  the  forum, 
and  he  was  frequently  employed  as  an  advocate  before  the 
court  of  the  Gentumvirs,  as  well  as  before  the  Boman  senate. 
He  soon  acquired  a  high  position  at  the  bar.  His  pleading 
for  Accia  Variola,  a  noble  lady  disinherited  by  her  father,  was 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.^ 

Pliny  and  Tacitus  the  historian  were  most  intimate  friends. 
They  were  both  appointed  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  Mar- 
cus Prisons,  proconsul  of  Africa,  before  the  senate.  The  im- 
peachment was  opened  by  Pliny ;  and  after  an  able  defence 
by  Salvius  Liberalis,  we  are  told,  "Tacitus  replied  to  him 
with  great  eloquence,  and  a  certain  dignity  which  distin- 
gmshes  all  his  speeches."  ^  Such  was  the  debasement  of  the 
bar  at  this  period^  that  Pliny  declares  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
corrupt  effeminate  style  that  disgraced  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tumvirs, and  he  thought  of  withdrawing  from  it  altogether.* 
Pliny  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  and  numerous  plead- 
ings, which  have  perished ;  but  his  letters,  and  his  panegyric 
on  the  Emperor  Trajan,  have  reached  us. 

If  Pliny  under  Nerva  and  Trajan  was  a  model  of  good 
taste,  his  example  was  not  followed  by  his  brethren  of  an 
inferior  order,  who  are  justly  reproached  for  indulging  in 
foolish  quotations  and  irrelevant  digressions.  To  this  habit 
Martial  alludes  in  his  well-known  epigram:  "Advocate! 
We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  violence,  or  murder,  or 
poison.  I  accuse  my  neighbour  of  having  stolen  three  goats, 
and  the  judge  wants  me  to  prove  this.  You,  with  all  the 
force  of  your  lungs,  and  striking  the  bar  with  your  hand,  only 
make  a  noise  about  the  battle  of  Gannse,  the  war  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Garthaginians, — about  Sylla, 
Marius,  and  Mucins.  Speak,  then,  I  pray  you,  of  my  thru 
goaur^ 

Only  one  pleading  of  the  second  century  has  been  preserved.  Apuieiu 

1  Pliny,  Ep.  vi.  83.  *  Martial,  vi  19.    [See  also  Appen- 

•  Ibid.  Ep.  ii.  11.  dix.] 

•Ibid.  Ep.  it  14. 
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It  is  the  defence  which  Apuleins,  an  advocate  of  the  Roman 
bar,  made  at  Carthage,  before  the  proconsul  Claudius  Maxi- 
mus,  upon  an  accusation  brought  against  him  of  having  had 
recourse  to  magic  to  secure  the  love  of  a  woman  older  than 
himself.  In  this  singular  discourse  Apuleius,  who  was  born 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Pliny,  professes  himself  to  be  a 
follower  of  Plato ;  and,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  magic,  he  discusses  questions  of  grammar,  natural 
history,  and  physics ;  he  cites  Moses  and  Zoroaster ;  and  he 
passes  under  review  aU  the  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers 
of  the  world. 

To  push  our  inquiries  on  this  subject  farther  would  only 
lead  us  into  a  region  of  conjecture.    Pliny  the  younger,  and 
Apuleius,  are  for  us  the  last  known  representatives  of  the 
Boman  bar;  after  them,  forensic  pleading  as  an  art  disap- 
peared before  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 
Qnaiifica-       Much  has  been  written  on  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
qniredfor  *^  advocatc.  On  the  legal  knowledge  required  in  conducting 
the  bar.      causcs,  ou  Composition,  action,  and  delivery,  the  style  which 
he  may  adopt  with  the  greatest  advantage,  the  collateral 
studies  to  be  pursued,  and  other  kindred  topics.     Cicero  has 
treated  this  subject  with  judgment  and  discrimination.     But 
the  great  work  of  Quintilian,  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  is  the  most  complete  system  of  rhetoric  that  the 
Romans  have  left  to  us. 

In  the  '  Dialogue'  of  M.  Loisel,  an  eminent  advocate  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  the  sixteenth  centur}'',  we  have  some 
striking  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who  then  prac- 
tised at  the  French  bar.^  M.  Pasquier,  who  takes  part  in  the 
discussion,  says :  "  I  do  not  desire  for  an  advocate  all  the  per- 
fections which  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  others  require  for  their 
orator ;  for  I  do  not  consider  high  eloquence  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal qualification  for  an  advocate.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
them,  and  very  useful  in  great  pleadings  ;  but  it  is  not  what 
is  most  required  for  the  bar.     What  I  desire  in  my  advocate 

*  *  Pasquier,  ou  Dialogue  des  Avo-  1599,  has  been  reprinted  by  M.  Du- 
cats du  Parlement  de  Paris.*  This  pin,  in  an  edition  of  the  'Lcttres  sur 
dialogue,  which  gives  an  account  of  la  Profession  d'ATocat/  by  Camus, 
the  principal  advocates  from  1524  to  Paris,  1818.     2  vola.  8vo. 
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is,  that  he  should  learn  to  conduct  well  any  suit  in  which  he 
may  be  engaged  ;  to  prepare  the  written  pleadings  in  proper 
form  ;  and  when  he  comes  to  plead,  that  he  should  handle 
judiciously  all  the  circumstances  of  the  cause,  seize  well  the 
point  on  which  it  hinges,  and  express  himself  in  well-chosen 
language,  plain  and  sententious  rather  than  redundant  and 
copious,  supporting  his  argument  with  pertinent  reasons  and 
formal  and  precise  authorities,  texts  of  law,  ordinances, 
customs,  and  determinations  of  the  jurists,  without  obscuring 
the  subject  with  superfluous  matter,  sometimes  embellishing 
it  with  a  touch  of  sentiment,  or  a  passing  illustration  from 
the  Greek  or  Latin,  but  so  significant  and  to  the  point  that  it 
could  not  be  better  expressed  in  French.  ...  In  short,  I 
desire  in  my  advocate  the  contrary  of  what  Cicero  requires  in 
his  orator,  which  is  eloquence  in  the  first  place,  and  then  some 
knowledge  of  law ;  for  I  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  an 
advocate  should  above  all  be  learned  in  law  and  practice,  and 
moderately  eloquent — more  a  dialectician  than  a  rhetorician, 
and  more  a  man  of  business  and  judgment  than  of  great  or 
long  discourse." 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  these  reflections ;  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  business  of  an  advocate  in  our  day,  though  few  of  that 
profession,  however  high  their  scholarship,  now  venture  to 
season  their  speeches  with  Greek.^ 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  Roman  much  aid — *  Lo  Barrcau  Romain  de- 
bar we  refer  our  readers  to  an  able  puis  son  Origine  jusqul^  Justinien.' 
work  from  which  we  have  deriTed     Par  Qrellet-Dumazeau.     Paris,  1851. 
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Bebytus. 
{Poffe  18,  Note  2.) 


The  city  of  BerytuSy  one  of  the  great  law  schools  of  the  empire, 
was  in  the  6th  century  of  orir  era  entirely  destroyed  by  the  suc- 
cessive effects  of  an  earthquake  and  a  conflagration.  Some 
epigrams  on  the  subject  are  found  in  the  Greek  Anthologies. 
The  one  which  follows,  by  a  poet  otherwise  little  known  (John 
Barboukallus),  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

"AS*  iyio  d  rXofjLwv  airokK  tr6Xi%  ofifuya  vCKpotc 

*EK»uerats  fcct/AOiy  2  iravafror/torara. 
*'H^aiOT09  fi  €Bdfiaaxr€  fxera  icXovov  *Ewo(riycuov* 

^cv,  aTTO  Toaxrartov  koAXcos  cifii  «covt9. 
*AXXa,  7rapcurrci;(OKTC$,  ifiav  orovaxV^rarc  /jLoipOLtr 

ISircicrarc  Bi/fwrf  Sdjcpv  icara^c/ACi^. 

I,  wretched  city,  city  now  no  more, 

Lie  'midst  the  dead  who  dwelt  in  me  before. 

Neptune  first  shook  me ;  Vulcan  sealed  my  fate : 

I  now  am  dust  that  was  so  fair  of  late. 

Lament  my  ruin,  ye  who  wander  near ; 

For  lost  Berytus  ^ed  a  sacred  tear. 
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The  Florentine  Copy  op  the  Pandeotb. 

{Page  84,  Note  1.) 

After  this  celebrated  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  brpnght  to  Florence, 
there  was  found  written  at  the  end  of  it  the  following  Greek  epi- 
gram, as  attested  by  two  eminent  Italian  scholars,  Landini  and 
Ficino,  the  latter  of  whom  added  this  declaration :  "  Ego  MaisiliuB 
Ficinus  interfoi  dum  hoc  reperiretur,  idque  manu  propria  scripd, 
die  ix.  Aprilis  moogolxxxvi."  This  epigram  used  often  to  be 
published  in  copies  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  but  as  this  seems  not 
usually  the  case  now,  we  subjoin  it  with  a  translation : — 

BCpXov  'lovoTtvMLKos  aya$  rexyrjauro  nyi^' 
''Hv  pa  Tpi^<ovcavo9  ficyoXcp  fcofic  irofiPiurtX^* 
Ola  rts  'MfxucXrjfi  irayaCokov  iuiriBa  rcv^^ 
^H^  art  /lapfuupovo'iv  AyaXfLara  irdvra  6€fiumay. 
"Av^ponrot  8'  Aarirf^  tc,  SopvKnJrov  t€  Ajfiwrtrrj^, 

EvpCOTD/S  T€,  irCOoVTOH  tXxJV  O^fUIKropi  KOa-fJLOV. 

This  book  we  owe  to  great  Justinian's  hand, 
Framed  by  Tribonian's  toil  at  his  command. 
As  art's  best  wonders  grace  Alcides'  shield, 
So  the  best  Jurists'  thoughts  these  pages  yield  : 
Thence  Europe,  Asia,  and  each  Libyan  horde 
Learn  to  obey  the  world's  Imperial  Lord. 


War,  and  the  Avoidance  op  it. 

{Page  61,  NoUZ) 

A  strong  feeling  seems  to  exist  among  certain  thinkers  that  war 
may  be  altogether,  or  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  by  international 
arbitration.  This  view  proceeds  from  laudable  feelings,  and  all 
must  agree  that  everything  possible  and  reasonable  should  be  done 
to  avert  the  calamities  wliich  war  involves.  Much  may  be  effected 
by  conciliatory  and  firm  diplomacy,  and  some  disputes  may  fairly 
be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration.  Our  older  jurists,  in  particu- 
lar Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  recommend  arbitration  or  compromise 
as  a  fitting  resource  in  many  questions  that  might  otherwise  lead 
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to  war  :  but  reflection,  as  well  as  experience,  may  show  that  in  such 
matters  arbitration  cannot  be  employed  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  obstacles  to  its  use  are  groat  and  manifest.  1.  While 
we  may  thus  deal  with  minor  disputes  as  to  insulated  and  un- 
easential  questions — such  as  boundaries  in  remote  or  less  frequented 
legions — there  are  other  and  vital  questions  which  no  nation  that 
▼alued  its  independence,  and  that  could  hold  its  own,  would  ever 
submit  to  the  risk  of  any  arbitrament  but  that  of  the  sword. 
2.  International  arbitrations  are  in  one  material  respect  totally 
different  from  ordinary  references  between  private  parties.  A 
reference  between  individuals  of  the  same  country  comes  under 
its  municipal  law,  of  which  the  ordinary  supreme  courts  will  take 
cognisance  so  as  to  enforce  the  arbiter's  decisions,  when  these  are 
nnobjeotionable,  by  the  ordinary  executorials  of  law ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  control,  or  even  set  them  aside,  if  they  have 
been  irregularly  or  corruptly  brought  about,  or  if  the  judgment  of 
the  arbiters  goes  beyond  their  powers,  or  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
reference.  But  in  international  arbitration,  as  observed  in  the 
text,  there  can  be  no  such  control  exercised.  There  is  no  common 
tribunal,  having  jurisdiction  over  separate  nations,  which  can  be 
allowed  either  to  set  aside  an  award  or  to  correct  it  if  grossly  unfair 
or  irregular.  In  like  manner,  if  the  award  of  international  abitra- 
ton  is  obscure  or  ambiguous,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  submitters 
professes  to  think  so,  there  is  no  tribunal  which  can  authoritatively 
declare  and  give  effect  to  its  true  meaning.  The  result,  therefore, 
often  will  be  that  international  awards  will  still  leave  questions 
between  the  parties  as  undecided  as  before,  and  will  necessitate 
for  the  termination  of  the  disputes  either  a  new  reference,  to  bo 
indefinitely  repeated,  or  a  resort  to  the  very  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  avoid.  3.  In  international  questions  great  difliculty  will 
often  be  encountered  as  to  the  choice  of  the  arbitrators.  Powerful 
nations  will  not  be  inclined  to  submit  their  rights,  where  these 
are  valuable,  to  insignificant  states  or  to  private  parties;  while 
the  jealousy  and  conflicting  interests  existing  among  considerable 
powers  will  create  a  risk  of  unfair  and  dishonest  judgments  for 
the  private  benefit  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators.  There  have 
been  times  when  England  could  not  have  submitted  any  important 
questions  in  which  e^e  was  involved  without  risk  of  the  arbitrators 
ohosen  being  influenced  in  their  decision  by  motives  of  self-interest 
or  a  desire  to  lower  a  nation  that  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy 
and  distrust.  4.  The  questions  that  raise  the  difliculty  to  be 
solved  may  occur  with  opponents  with  whom  no  jirudent  state 
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The  Florentine  Copt  op  the  Panbeotb. 

{Poffe  34,  Note  1.) 

After  this  celebrated  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  brpaglit  to  Florence, 
there  was  found  written  at  the  end  of  it  the  following  Greek  epi- 
gram, as  attested  by  two  eminent  Italian  scholars,  Landini  and 
Ficino,  the  latter  of  whom  added  this  declaration : ''  Ego  Marsflios 
Ficinus  interfoi  dam  hoc  reperiretnr,  idque  manu  propria  scripd, 
die  ix.  Aprilis  mccoclxxxvi."  This  epigram  used  often  to  be 
published  in  copies  of  the  Corpus  Juris ;  but  as  this  seems  not 
usually  the  case  now,  we  subjoin  it  with  a  translation : — 

"BifiXov  *Iot«jTtviavo9  aya(  rexyi^o^ro  ti/kSc" 
''Hv  pa  Tptfiioyuxyoq  ficyoXcp  ko/ic  ira/i^8a<rtX^' 
Ota  Tis  'HpoK^afi  irayajLokov  Sxnrt^  rcv^iac, 
^H^  hri  fuip/uupowriy  AyaXfLara  irovra  Otfiitmai^. 
"Av^powroi  8'  A(rti79  tc,  Sopvicnyrov  t€  Ajfivaxni^ 
Ev/xum/s  T€f  iriOovTOu  tXjov  aifjfi.dyTopi  Koa-fJLOv, 

This  book  we  owe  to  great  Justinian's  hand, 
Framed  by  Tribonian's  toil  at  his  command. 
As  art's  best  wonders  grace  Alcides'  shield, 
So  the  best  Jurists'  thoughts  these  pages  yield : 
Thence  Europe,  Asia,  and  each  Libyan  horde 
Learn  to  obey  the  world's  Imperial  Lord. 


War,  and  the  Avoidance  of  it. 

{Page  61,  NoU2.) 

A  strong  feeling  seems  to  exist  among  certain  thinkers  that  war 
may  be  altogether,  or  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  by  international 
arbitration.  This  view  proceeds  from  laudable  feelings,  and  all 
must  agree  that  everything  possible  and  reasonable  should  be  done 
to  avert  the  calamities  which  war  involves.  Much  may  be  eflfected 
by  conciliatory  and  firm  diplomacy,  and  some  disputes  may  fairly 
be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration.  Our  older  jurists,  in  particu- 
lar Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  recommend  arbitration  or  compromise 
as  a  titting  resource  in  many  questions  that  might  otherwise  lead 
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to  war  :  but  reflection,  as  well  as  experience,  may  show  that  in  such 
matters  arbitration  cannot  be  employed  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  obstacles  to  its  use  are  great  and  manifest.  1.  While 
we  may  thus  deal  with  minor  disputes  as  to  insulated  and  un- 
essential questions — such  as  boundaries  in  remote  or  less  frequented 
regions — there  are  other  and  vital  questions  which  no  nation  that 
valued  its  independence,  and  that  could  hold  its  own,  would  ever 
submit  to  the  risk  of  any  arbitrament  but  that  of  the  sword. 
2.  International  arbitrations  are  in  one  material  respect  totally 
different  from  ordinary  references  between  private  parties.  A 
reference  between  individuals  of  the  same  country  comes  under 
its  municipal  law,  of  which  the  ordinary  supreme  courts  will  take 
cognisance  so  as  to  enforce  the  arbiter's  decisions,  when  these  are 
unobjectionable,  by  the  ordinary  executorials  of  law ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  control,  or  even  set  them  aside,  if  they  have 
been  irregularly  or  corruptly  brought  about,  or  if  the  judgment  of 
the  arbiters  goes  beyond  their  powers,  or  beyond  the  terms  of  the 
reference.  But  in  international  arbitration,  as  observed  in  the 
text,  there  can  be  no  such  control  exercised.  There  is  no  common 
tribunal,  having  jurisdiction  over  separate  nations,  which  can  be 
allowed  either  to  set  aside  an  award  or  to  correct  it  if  grossly  unfair 
or  irregular.  In  like  manner,  if  the  award  of  international  abitra- 
tors  is  obscure  or  ambiguous,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  submitters 
professes  to  think  so,  there  is  no  tribunal  which  can  authoritatively 
declare  and  give  effect  to  its  true  meaning.  The  result,  therefore, 
often  will  be  that  international  awards  will  still  leave  questions 
between  the  parties  as  undecided  as  before,  and  will  necessitate 
for  the  termination  of  the  disputes  either  a  new  reference,  to  be 
indefinitely  repeated,  or  a  resort  to  the  very  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  avoid.  3.  In  international  questions  great  difficulty  will 
often  be  encountered  as  to  the  choice  of  the  arbitrators.  Powerful 
nations  will  not  be  inclined  to  submit  their  rights,  where  these 
are  valuable,  to  insignificant  states  or  to  private  parties;  while 
the  jealousy  and  conflicting  interests  existing  among  considerable 
powers  will  create  a  risk  of  unfair  and  dishonest  judgments  for 
the  private  benefit  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators.  There  have 
been  times  when  England  could  not  have  submitted  any  important 
questions  in  which  she  was  involved  without  risk  of  the  arbitrators 
chosen  being  influenced  in  their  decision  by  motives  of  self-interest 
or  a  desire  to  lower  a  nation  that  was  looked  upon  with  jealousy 
and  distrust.  4.  The  questions  that  raise  the  difficulty  to  be 
solved  may  occur  with  opponents  with  whom  no  prudent  state 
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would  think  of  entering  into  arbitration.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  Scotland  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  could 
scarcely  have  been  referred  with  safety  to  any  considerable  Euro- 
pean power,  and  the  attempt  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  to 
refer  the  questions  which  then  arose  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King 
of  England  was  certainly  not  auspicious.  Whether  the  judgment 
of  Edward  as  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  was  or 
was  not  sound  in  law,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  he  took  he 
was  prompted  by  a  regard  to  his  own  objects.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury the  issues  which  were  tried  at  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  and 
which  were  then  decided  so  justly  and  beneficially  by  English  valour, 
could  never  have  been  made  the  subject  of  reference  by  any  sane 
Government  dealing  with  an  opponent  such  as  we  then  had  to 
encounter ;  and  if  that  opponent  had  entered  into  such  a  reference, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  would  have  submitted  to  the  result  had  it 
been  against  him.  As  a  probable  means  of  abolishing  war  on  a 
large  scale,  arbitration  must  be  laid  aside ;  and  thus  it  will  happen, 
that  in  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  what  may  happen,  powerful 
nations  will  be  driven  in  self-defenqe  to  the  expensive  but  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  maintaining  a  standing  army, — a  resource, 
however,  which  an  American  President  is  said  to  have  described 
as  the  best  means  to  preserve  peace  at  home  and  repel  foreign 
invasion. 


The  Declaration  of  Paris. 

{Page  66,  NoU\.) 

The  provisions  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  here  referred  to  were 
not  received  at  the  time  with  unanimity,  and  their  propriety  has 
since  been  called  in  question  in  various  quarters.  It  is  natural 
that  different  views  of  such  questions  should  be  taken  by  different 
nations,  according  as  they  are  strong  or  weak  in  naval  power,  or  as 
they  look  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  or  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  national  ascendancy.  In  particular,  the  right  of  bell  igerenU 
at  their  own  discretion  to  visit  and  search  neutral  vessels  for  goods 
contraband  of  war  will  always  be  felt  irksome  by  neutrals  and 
traders.  On  these  important  points,  and  others  arising  in  interna- 
tional questions,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works : 
Macquoen's  Chief  Points  in  the  Laws  of  War ;  Wheaton's  Interna- 
tional Law ;  Twiss's  International  Law ;  Amos's  Edition  of  Man- 
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ning  on  the  Law  of  Nations.  Tho  commission  recently  issned  as 
to  tho  return  or  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves  may  be  expected  to 
furnish  important  light  on  a  delicate  question,  as  to  which  of  late 
a  goo<l  deal  of  unconsidered  declamation  has  taken  place. ^ 


English  Law  op  Prescription. 

(Page  200,  NoUl.) 

"By  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  which  comes  into 
operation  on  the  1st  January  1879,  the  statutory  periods  of  limita- 
tion will,  as  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  be  still  further 
reduced.  Thus,  no  action  or  suit  is  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery 
of  any  land  or  rent  but  within  12  years  from  the  time  when  the 
right  first  accrued ;  in  cases  of  disability,  a  period  of  6  instead  of 
10  years  is  to  be  allowed  from  the  termination  of  the  disability; 
but  no  time  is  to  bo  allowed  for  absence  beyond  the  seas ;  and  the 
utmost  period  to  be  allowed  for  disabilities  is  30  years ;  the  Act 
also  fixes  12  years  as  a  bar  to  the  rights  of  remaindermen  expectant 
on  an  estate  tail,  in  the  case  of  adverse  possession  under  an  assur- 
ance executed  by  the  tenant  in  tail ;  and  a  like  period  as  against  a 
mortgager,  where  the  mortgagee  has  taken  possession,  and  there  has 
been  no  written  acknowledgment ;  and  also  as  against  a  mort^gagee 
or  person  entitled  to  a  charge  on  land,  where  no  interest  has  been 
paid,  or  written  acknowledgment  given ;  and  other  portions  of  the 
Act  3  &  4  Will,  rV.  c.  27,  are  either  repealed  or  are  to  be  read  with 
reference  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  recent  statute.*' — Darfs 
Vendors  and  Purchasers^  5th  ed,  p.  405. 


LOAN-MUTUUM. 

[Page  215  et  9eq.) 

The  writings  of  Salmasius,  De  usuris,  De  modo  usurarum,  &c., 
furnish  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  state  of  Greek  and  Boman 
laws  with  regard  to  contracts  of  loan  and  the  payment  of  interest, 
and  in  particular  as  to  the  contract  tie  nautieo  fcenere,  by  which 
money  was  lent  on  the  risk  of  a  sea-voyage  (hence  called  peeunia 

^  The  Report  of  the  CommiBaion  has  now  appeared,  and  is  well  deserving 
of  consideration. 

2  F 
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trajeetitia),  and  was  only  repayable  if  the  ship  to  which  it  lelated 
performed  her  voyage  in  safety.  For  such  a  loan,  consequently,  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  usual  might  be  stipulated.  This  species 
of  Bottomry f  like  other  valuable  maritime  regulations,  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  Ehodians.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the 
22d  book  and  2d  title  of  the  Pandects  De  Xautico  Foenere, 


Eemuxeration  of  Pleaders — Hoxoraries. 
(Page  4S0.) 

Some  of  the  passages  in  the  Civilians'  writings  as  to  the  honor- 
aries  paid  to  advocates  are  collected  by  Menage  in  his  "  Amoeni- 
Utes  Juris  Civilis,"  p.  288. 

XJlpianus  lege.  1.  "Si  Mensorfalsum  modum  dixerit :  Ad  versus 
mensorem  agrorum  Praetor  in  factum  actionem  proposuit,  a  quo 
fieJli  eos  non  oportet  Ideo  autem  banc  actionem  proposuit,  quia 
non  crediderunt  Veteres  inter  talem  personam,  locationem  et 
conductionem  esse :  sed  magis  operam  beneficii  loco  prseberi  : 
et  id  quod  datur  ei  ad  remunerandum  dari  :  et  inde  honorarium 
appellarL"  H  Optim^.  Inde  honoraria  advocatorum :  quia  magis 
ad  honorandos  eos  quam  ad  mercedis  satisfactionem  solerent  eis 
offerri.  Glossse  veteres :  Honorarium.  T«^^  to  hrl  awipfopla 
StB6fi€yov.  Eodem  loco  censendi  Hhetores,  Philosophi,  Juris 
Professores,  Medici,  Xutrices.  Honorem  autem  pro  Munere 
usurpavit  Tibullus,  Lib.  3.  eleg.  1.  et  XJlpianus  lege.  1.  de  Extra- 
ordinariis  Cognitionibus."  "  Est  quidem  res  Sanctissima  Civilis 
Sapientia,  sed  quae  pretio  nummario  non  sit  aestimanda,  nee 
dehonestanda,  dum  in  judicio  honor  petitur,  qui  in  ingressu 
sacramenti  ofFerri  debuit." 


Women  Prohibited  from  Pleading  for  Others. 
^PageiU.) 

The  edict  of  the  praetor  referred  to  in  the  text  provided  for  the 
protection  of  litigants  who  had  no  one  to  appear  for  them.  The 
praetor  thereby   declared,    "Si    non    habebunt    advocatum,   ego 
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dabo."  But  the  edict  also  proclaimed  certain  grounds  on  which 
parties  were  excluded  from  acting  as  advocates,  and  one  of  these  is 
sex,  which  is  thus  stated  as  a  disqualification :  "  Sexum,  dum 
feminas  prohibet  j^ro  aliis  postuJare  (to  insist  in  a  prosecution  for 
other  persons) :  et  ratio  quidem  prohibendi  ne  contra  pudicitiam 
sexui  congruentem,  alienis  causis  se  immisceant;  ne  virilibus 
ofiiciis  fungantur  mulieres/'  Valerius  Maximus,  in  the  passage 
referred  to  in  Lord  Mackenzie's  text,  and  which  occurs  in  a 
chapter,  **De  mulieribus  quae  causas  apud  magistratus  egerunt," 
mentions  the  case  of  one  female  (Amsesia  Sentia)  who  pleaded  a 
cause  for  herself  with  ability  and  success,  and  then  refers  to  the 
case  of  Cafrania,  or,  as  the  name  is  sometimes  written,  G.  A&ania,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  these  terms :  '^G.  Afrania,  Licinii  Buccionis  sena- 
tors uxor,  promta  ad  litcs  contrahendas,  pro  se  semper  apud  prsetorem 
verba  fecit :  non  quod  advocatis  deficiebatur,  sed  quod  impudentid 
abundabat.  Itaque  inusitatis  foro  latratibus  assidu^  tribunalia  ex- 
ercendo,  muliebris  calumnisB  notissimum  evasit  exemplum,-adeo  ut 
pro  crimine,  improbis  faeminarum  moribus,  G.  AfranisB  nomen 
objiciatur."  Valerius  also  mentions  the  case  of  Hortensia,  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  orator,  and  thus  speaks  of  her :  **  Hortensia  vero 
Q.  Hortensii  filia,  cum  ordo  matronarum  gravi  tributo  a  triumviris 
esset  oneratus,  nee  quisquam  virorum  patrocinium  eis  accommo- 
dare  auderet,  causam  foeminarum  apud  triumviros  et  constanter 
et  feliciter  egit.  Eepnesentata  enim  patris  facundia,  impetravit 
ut  major  pars  imperata3  pecuniae  his  remitteretur.  Revixit  tum, 
muliebri  stirpe,  Q.  Hortensius,  verbisque  filise  aspiravit." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  restrictions  thus  put  upon  female 
pleading,  we  may  infer  that  the  study  of  the  law  was  a  favourite 
pursuit  with  some  accomplished  women  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
This  seems  probable  from  the  terms  of  this  elegant  epigram,  by  the 
historian  Agathias,  upon  the  death  of  his  sister  Eugenia  : — 

Tav  n-apo9  dvOrjaoirav  fv  dyXai^  icoi  doiS^ 

Tav  iroXvicv8t(t7Tov  fivd/iova  ^ecrfuxrwa?, 
Evymav  KpvTrrti  xOovla  icovts*  at  ffliri  rvfip^ 

K€LpavTO  irXoKcifiov^  Movcro,  ®e/Ais»  Ha<f>Lrj. 


Blooming  in  beauty  and  in  song  before. 
Skilled  in  the  glorious  truths  of  legal  lore. 
Here  hid  in  earth,  Eugenia's  seen  no  more. 
Venus,  the  Muse,  and  Themis,  at  her  tomb. 
Cut  their  fair  locks,  in  sorrow  for  her  doom. 


e.    J 
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Martial's  Epigram  as  to  Extravagant  and  IiiSELEVANT 
Pleadings. 

{Page  441.) 

There  exists  a  similar  epigram  by  Lucillius  in  Greek,  as  to 
which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  to  be  dated  before  or  after  that 
of  Martial  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Martial's  is  the 
original ;  and  independently  of  the  fact  that  Martial's  era  is  rather 
the  earlier  of  the  two,  the  style  of  the  two  epigrams  is  certainly 
more  Homan  than  Greek.  But  eycn  if  Lucillius's  be  the  later,  it  is 
more  than  a  mere  imitation  of  Martial's  and  has  a  merit  of  its  own. 
The  following  is  the  Greek  epigram  and  a  translation  : — 

XocfuStov  icai  pow  avoXuiXtKa  koL  fiiav  atyci, 

*Ov  x^'-^  tlXrfffxi^  fiurOaptoVf  McvckXcis* 
Ovrc  8c  fioi  KOiyov  ti  irpo^  *O0pvaj8av  ycycnyroi, 

Oirr*  aTTayco  KXhrra^  Tov?  aTro  ©cp/xoTTvAwv 
'AXAa  irpo^  KvTvx^y  €XOfi€y  Kpurw  wore  ri  ttoul 

'Ei/tfoSc  /AOi  Hcp^i^s  Kal  AoKtSaifiovioi ; 
nX^  Kofiov  fivrjfrOrfTi  vofiov  X^^P^y  V  H-^y^  Kpaitt}* 

""AXXa  Acyct  Mcv€kAi/9)  oAAa  to  xo^P^'^toi'." 

A  little  pig,  an  ox,  a  goat  (my  only  one),  I  lost. 

And  Menecles,  to  plead  my  cause,  I  fee'd  at  no  small  cost 

I  only  wanted  back  my  beasts,  which  seemed  my  simple  duo  ; 

Then,  Menecles,  what  had  I  with  Othryades  to  do  1 

I  never  thought  in  this  affair  to  charge  with  any  theft 

The  men  who,  at  Thormopyla),  their  lives  and  bodies  left ; 

My  suit  is  with  Eutychides  ;  and  if  I  get  decree, 

Leonidas  and  Xerxes  both  are  welcome  to  go  free. 

Plead  my  true  case,  lost  I  cry  out  (I  can't  my  feelings  smother) : 

"  The  little  pig  one  story  tells,  and  Menecles  another." 

It  appears  from  Erasmus  that  this  saying  as  to  Menecles  and 
the  pig  passed  into  a  proverb.^  This  seems  an  evidence  if  not  of 
the  originality,  at  least  of  the  popularity  of  Lucillius's  lines.  Lucian, 
in  his  treatise  on  "  Rhetorical  Precepts,"  mentions  the  practice  of 
pleaders  in  lawsuits  or  prosecutions  dragging  in  references  to 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae,  Cynegirus  and  Othryades,  by  way  of 
ornament,  without  the  slightest  necessity  or  relevancy. 

*  Alia  Maicch's,  alia  Porcellus  loquitur. — Erasmi  Adagia,  12iuo,  p.  31. 
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Abolitio  criminl«,  406,  note  2. 
Acceptilatio,  230,  note  2 ;  271. 
Accciision,  acquisition  by,  177. 
Accretion  among  heirs,  2o4. 

Among  legatees,  806. 
Accursiufl,  Italian  jurist,  34. 
Actio  ad  supplendam  legitimam,  293, 
note  5. 

Prayudicialis,  350,  note  4. 

Quanti  minoris,  234. 

Redbibitoria,  ib. 
Actionis  editio,  352,  note  1. 
Actions,  different  kinds  of,  856. 

Adjectitiic  qualitatis,  357,  note  5. 

Bouse  fidei  et  stricti  juris,  358. 

CerifB  and  incertae,  358,  note  2. 

Civil  and  Pnetorian,  357. 

Directs  and  contrariie,  359,  note  2. 

Directs  and  noxales,  ib, 

Directoi  and  utiles,  ib. 

Familiae  crciscundrp,  de  communi 
dividundo,  and  iinium  regund- 
orum,  356,  note  4. 

Fictitiw,  ib. 

Uonorariae,  perpetual,  and  tem- 
porales,  359,  note  1. 

In  factum,  and  in  factum  pne- 
scriptis  verbis,  360,  note. 

IiLstitorise  and  exercitori»,  357. 

Limitation  of,  858. 

Mixed,  356,  note  4 ;  858,  note  1. 

Penal,  857. 

Populares,  264,  note  2. 

Prsescriptis  verbis,  351,  note  2. 

Quod  jiLssu,  de  peculio,  tribu- 
toria,  and  de  in  rem  verso,  357, 
note  5. 

Real,  personal,  and  mixed,  856. 

Transmissible  to  or  against  heirs, 
when,  264,  note  1 . 

Vindictam  spirantes,  264,  note  1. 
Addictus,  874. 

Adjectiones  to  formula,  851,  note  2. 
Adjudicatio,  jmrt  of  the  formula,  850. 
Adoptio  *  minus  plena,'  283,  note  1. 
Adoption,  135. 


Adultery,  862. 

iErarium,  163,  note. 

Agathius,  epigram  by,  451. 

Age,  80. 

Agnatio,  144,  145. 

Alabama,  case  of  the,  71,  note  1. 

Alciati,  36. 

Allegiance,  national,  92. 

Allu\ion,  177. 

Ambassadors,  72. 

Ambitio,  400,  note  2. 

Ambitus,  ib. 

Anatocismus,  218. 

Animals,  wild  and  domesticated,  174. 

Antejustinianean  jurisprudence,  18,  note 
Ij  21. 

Antichresis,  224. 

Antinomies,  or  contradictions  in  Corpus 
Juris,  29. 

Appeals  in  civil  suits,  878. 

Not  allowed  during  republic;  ib. 
Competent  under  eminre,  ib, 

Aquseductus,  servitude  of,  184. 

Aiiuilian  law,  261. 

Aroiter,  powers  of,  341. 

Arbitrium,  358,  note  3. 

As,  and  fractions  of  as,  representing  in- 
heritance, 273. 

Assessors,  843. 

Assignment  of  debt  and  claims,  265. 

Attorneys,  427,  note  1. 

Auctor  m  rem  suam,  155,  note  1. 

Augustus,  18. 

Bach,  History  of  Roman  Law,  89. 
Bar,  Roman,  427. 

First  pleaders  were  patrons,  ib. 

Advocates  under  empire,  ib. 

Costume  of  bar,  428. 

Duration  of  pleadinjiis,  429. 

Number  of  counsel  in  &  cause, 
430. 

Remnneration  of  pleaders,  ib. 

Age  for  admission  to  bar,  483. 

Course  of  study  and  examination, 
434. 
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Advocates  a  corporation,  434. 

General  style  of  Roman  bar,  435. 

Orators  before  Cicero,  ib. 

Crassus  and  Mark  Antony,  i6. 

Orators  of  Cicero's  age,  ib. 

Cicero  and  Hortensius,  486,  437. 

Calvns  and  Asinius  Pollio,  438. 

Decline  of  eloquence  after  Cicero, 
439. 

Domitius  Afer,  440. 

Pliny  the  younger,  ib. 

Apuleius,  441. 

Qualifications  for  the  bar,  442. 
Bartolists,  35. 
Basilica,  collection  of,  31. 
Bastards,  legitimation  of,  130. 
Beneficium  abstinendi,  275,  note  3. 

Cedendarum  actionum,  229,  note 
4. 

CompetentisB,  366,  note  1 ;   376, 
note  1 ;  380,  note  3. 

Divisionis,  229,  note  4. 

Excussionis  or  ordinis,  229,  note  3. 

Inventarii,  275. 

Separationis,  276,  note  1. 
Bequest,  304.— jSm  Legacies. 
BeiVtus,  epigram  on,  445. 
Birth,  79. 

Blockade,  law  of,  67. 
Bologna,  school  of,  305. 
Bonffi  fidei  contractus,  218,  358. 
Bona}  fidei  possessor,  381. 
Bonorum  emptor,  375,  note  8. 
Bonorum  possessio,  274. 
Bonorum  venditio,  376,  note  1. 
Borough  English,  custom  of,  148. 
Bracton,  an  English  lawyer,  41. 
Breviarium  of  Alaric,  33. 
Bribery  (ambitus),  399. 
British  subjects,  91. 

Capacity  of  persons,  79. 

Depending  on  state  of  mind,  81. 
Capital es  Triumviri,  410. 
Capital  punishments,  413,  417,  421. 
Capitis  deminutio,  82. 
Caracalla  made  citizenship  general,  85. 
Cans®  liberales,  344,  note  1. 
Cautiouary  obligations, 228. — Set  Surety. 
Celibacy  at  Rome,  104. 
Censors,  88. 
Centum  viral  court,  341. 
Centuries,  assembly  of,  385. 
Cessio  bonorum,  376,  note  1 ;  380. 
Citation  of  Roman  law,  29. 
Citation  of  defendant, .  348  ;   352,  and 

note  1 ;  365. 
Citizens,  Roman,  different  kinds  of,  83. 

How  citizenship  acquired,  86. 

How  lost,  86. 
Civil  rights  in  France,  89. 
Classical  jurisprudence,  2,  note  1 ;  13, 

note  2. 
Code,  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  21. 

Of  Theodosius,  ib. 

Of  Justinian,  23. 
Codicils,  277. 


Coemptio,  101. 
Cognates,  144. 
Cognitor,  427,  note  1. 
Collatio  bonorum,  314. 
Collatio  Legum  Mosaicanim  et  Roman- 
arum,  21,  note  1. 
Colliers  in  Scotland,  98. 
Coloni  or  serfs,  95— Rural  tenants,  239. 
Comitia    curiata,     centuriata,    tributa, 

385. 
Comity,  58. 
Commercium,  84. 
Commlxtion,  179. 
Commodatum,  215. 
Compensation,  its  nature,  269. 
Rules  of,  ib. 
When  excluded,  270. 
Pleas  of,  where  inserted  in  for- 
mula, 351,  note. 
Competency  of  courts,  337. 
Concubinage  at  Rome,  105. 
Condemnatio,  part  of  formula,  350. 
Qualifications  of,  351,  note  2. 
Condictio,  348,  note  1. 
Condictio  certi  and  incerti,  217,  note  3. 
Triticaria.  ib. 

Indebiti,  256.— See  Restitution. 
Conditions,  different  kinds  of,  207,  note 

Z. 
Conditions  in  obligations,  206. 

In  legacies,  308. 
Confarreatio  (marriage)  101. 
Confusio  (extinction  of  debt  by),  271. 
Connubium,  100. 
Consanguinity,  311. 

How  degrees  computed,  311. 
Consensual  contracts,  232. 

Meaning  of  the  expression,  248, 
note  2. 
Consideration,  valuable,  230. 
Constantine,  iwlitical  changes  under,  18. 
Constitutions  of  the  emperors,  15. 
Consultatioante  sententiam,  379,  note  3. 
Contraband  of  w^ar,  68. 
Contracts,  Roman  law  of,  205. 

Essential  elements  of,  206. 
Different  classes  of,  211. 
Real,  215. 

Literis  et  verbis,  228. 
Consensual,  232. 
Innominate,  227. 
Peculiarities  of  English  law,  211. 
Judgment  debts,  i6. 
Contracts  under  seal,  ib. 
Simple  contracts,  ib. 
International  law,  213. 
Lex  loci  contractus,  ib. 
Lex  loci  solutionis,  ib. 
Negotiable  paper,  ib. 
Contubemium,  101. 
Conventio  in  manum,  ib. 
Convention,  205. 
Conventus,  343. 

Corporations  in  Roman  law,  16  1. 
Constitution  of,  161. 
Extinction  of,  163. 
Special  corporate  bodies,  i*. 
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Treasury  or  fisc,  163. 
English  corporations,  164. 

Aggregate  or  sole,  ib. 
Scottish  corporations,  165. 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  28. 
Courts  for  civil  actions,  336. 

Judicial  system  during  republic, 

338. 
Jurisdiction  of  praetors  in  civil 

suits,  ib. 
Delegated  judges,  339. 
Judex,  ib. 
Arbiter,  840. 
Recuperatores,  341. 
Centumviral  court,  ib. 
Italy  and  provinces,  343. 
Judicial  institutions  during  em- 
pire, ib. 
C*han^es  under  Constantine,  845. 
Criminal  courts,  382. 

Criminal  juris<liction  of  king 

and  consuls,  ib. 
Criminal  jurisdiction  of  sen- 
ate, 383. 
Criminal     jurisdiction      of 

Comitia,  385. 
Criminal      jurisdiction      of 
standing  commissions,  387. 
Criminal  jurisdiction  of  im- 
perial ma^strates,  889. 
Creditores  h\'pothecarii,   order  of  their 

ranking,  225,  note  3. 
Crimes,  classes  of,  394,  note  1. 
Crimen  falsi,  404. 
Crimen  loesae  majestatis,  394. 
Crimen  repetundarum,  398. 
Ordinary  and  extraordinary,  393. 
Prescription  of  liability  for,  406, 

note  3. 
Public  and  private,  393. 
Roman  law,  ib. 
Criminal  law  of  France,  416. 
Criminal  law  of  Britain,  418. 
Cujacius,  36. 

Culpa,  liability  of  parties  for,  208. 
Chirators,  different  Kinds  of,  166. 
Custom,  11,  53. 

Damage,  261. 

Debtors,  execution  against  persons  of, 

374,  note  3.      . 

Execution  against  property  of,  ib. 
Decemvirs,  6. 

Litibus  judicandis,  839,  342. 
Declaration  of  Congress  of  Paris,  1866, 

65,  448. 
Dedititii,  96. 
Deductiones,  351,  note  2. 
Defamation,  262.— iS««  Iiguries. 
Defensor,  427,  note  1. 
Delegation,  271. 

Deliberandi  jus  of  apparent  heirs,  275. 
Delicts  and  ouasi-delicts,  269. 
Delivery  under  sale,  234. 
Demonstratio,  350. 

Qualifications  of,  851,  note  2. 
Deportatio,  405,  note  3 ;  412 ;  413,  note  1. 


Deposit,  contract  of,  221. 

Derelicts,  176. 

Descenduits,  317. 

Descent,  canons  of,  in  English  law,  324. 

Desertion,  divorce  for,  128. 

Digest  of  Justinian,  24. 

Diplomatic  agents,  classification  of,  72. 

Discharge,  extinction  of  obligations  by, 

271. 
Discussion,  benefit  of,  to  sureties,  229. 
Disertus,  427,  note  1. 
Disherison,  earliest  hiw  of,  282,  note  2. 
Distribution,  English  Statute  of,  327. 
Divine  law,  48. 
Divorce  in  Roman  law,  123. 

In  French  law,  126. 

In  English  law,  126. 

In  Scottish  hiw,  128. 
Dolus  malus,  206. 
Dominium,  170.— See  Property. 

Component  parts  of,  170,  note  2. 

Ex  jure  Quiritium,  172. 
Donations,  Roman  law,  250. 

Inter  virum  et  uxorem,  108. 

Inter  vivos,  250. 

Mortis  causa,  252. 

Propter  nuptias,  107. 

Registration  of,  251,  note  1 ;  252. 

Revocable,  when,  252. 
French  rules  as  to  donations,  263. 
Doneau,  37. 

Dos,  different  kinds  of,  107. 
Dower  in  England,  114. 
Droit  d'aubaine,  90. 
Dumoulin,  37. 
Duplicatio,  367. 
Duumviri  perduelliouis,  386,  note  3. 

E<lict  Nautie,  Caupones,  &c.,  221. 
Edicts  of  the  prwtors,  10. 
Edictum  perpetuum,  15. 

Tlieodorici,  32. 
Ediles,  curule  and  plebeian,  338. 
Editio  actionis,  362,  note  1. 
Emancipation  of  children,  1 44. 
Embezzlement,  399. 
Emblemata  Triboniani,  26. 
Emphyteusis,  191. 
Emptio-venditio,  232. — See  Sale. 
England,  Roman  law  in,  41. 
Epigrams,  445,  446,  451, 452. 
Equity  in  English  practice,  66. 
Error  in  contracts  and  obligations,  206. 
Error  in  fact  or  in  law,  266. 
Ethics  as  distinguished  from  jurispni 

dence,  47. 
Evidence,  368. 

Three  mo<les  of  proof^writings, 
witnesses,  and  oath  of  party, 
ib. 

Onus  probandi,  ib. 

Proof  oy  writings,  ib. 

Proof  by  witnesses,  ib. 

Recent  changes  in  British  law,369. 

Reference  to  oath  of  party,  8/0. 

Oath  in  litem,  371. 

Presumptions,  ib. 
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Ezoeptions,  865. 

Different  kimU  of,  866.  note  2. 

Dilatory  and  peremptory,  365. 

Meaning  of,  fK6,  note  4. 

Non  nameratae  pecuniie,  230. 

Rei  yenditce  et  traditse,  173. 

Where  inserted  in  formula,  851, 
note  2. 
Exchange,  227. 

Excuses  of  tutors  and  curators,  152. 
Execution  of  decrees,  374,  375. 
ExheredaUo,  283. 

Existimatio,  87,  note ;  410,  note  4. 
Expensilatio,  230,  note  2. 
Exptromissor,  270. 
Extinction  of  obligations,  267. 
Extortion,  398. 
Extradition  of  criminals,  91. 

Falcidian  fourth,  291. 

Falsa  demonstratio  in  legacies,  307. 

Falsi  crimen,  404. 

Familis  emptor,  279,  note  3. 

Family,  notion  of,  143. 

Father,  his  powers  over  children,  140. 

Fault,  responsibility  for,  207. 

Application  of  theory,  209. 
Fee8,.bamsten',  241,  note  4  ;  430,  450. 
Fictiones,  351,  note  2. 
Fideicommissa,  or  traRt<«,  296. 

Universal  or  particular,  296. 
Fideioommis^irius,  297,  note  2. 
Fidejussio,  228. 
Fiduciarius,  297,  note  2. 
Fines,  punishment  by,  409. 
Fiscus,  163. 
Fcenus  nauticum,  449. 

Unciarium,  213. 
Fora,  338,  note  2. 

Force  and  fear,  nullity  of  obligations  in- 
duced by,  206. 
Foreigners  at  Rome,  84. 

Rights  of,  in  France,  90. 

Rights  of,  in  Britain,  91. 
Foi^gery,  405. 
Formula,  iU  different  parts,  850. 

In  jus  concepta,  351,  note  1. 

In  factum  concepta,  id. 

Modifications  of,  351,  note  2. 
Formulary  system,  349. 
Fragmenta  Vaticana,  43. 
Fraud,  definition  of,  206. 

Invalidates  obligations,  206. 
Free-bom  ami  freetlmen,  96. 
Fructus  licitatio,  363,  note  4. 
Fruits  bona  fide  perccpti  et  consumpti, 

181. 
Fungibles,  265. 
Furtum  (theft^  260. 

Usus,  240,  note  3. 

Gains,  17. 

Game.  175. 

Gavelkind,  custom  of,  148. 

Gentiles,  313. 

Glossatores,  34. 

Gregorian  code,  21,  note  1. 


Guarantee,  mercantile,  229. 
Guardian  and  ward,  151.— &e  Tutors 
and  curators. 

Guardians  in  France,  157. 

Guardians  in  England,  158. 

Guardians  in  Scotland!,  159. 

HabiUtio,  190. 

Hadrian,  14,  15. 

Harmenopulus,    Promptoarium    Juris, 

32. 
Heineccius,  works  of,  38. 
Heredes  sui,  274. 

Necessarii,  sui  et  necessarii,  ib. 

Extranei,  ih. 
Heredis  institutio,  283. 

Substitutio,  2S4. 
HenKlitas,  273. 

Heresy,  as  affecting  civil  righta,  83. 
Hennogenianean  code,  21,  note  1. 
Hiring,  contracts  of,  238. 

Hiring  of  things,  239. 

Hiring  of  work  or  services,  241. 
History  of  Roman  law,  11. — See  Roman 

law. 
Homicide,  401. 
Honoraria,  450. 

Orimn  of,  241,  note  4. 
Honours,  »6. 

Ci\il,  as  affecting  status,  87. 

Personal    distinctions  —  Nobiles, 
86. 

Titles  of  honour  under  Constan- 
tine,  19. 
Hotraan.  Anti-TrilK>nianus  of,  37. 
Husband  and  wife,  103.— -Sff  Marriage. 
Hvpothec,  as  distinguished  from  pledge, 

*223. 
nyi»otl)ecs,  special   and    general,  226, 
note  5. 

Impediments  to  marriage,  103. 
Im^^erium  merum  et  mixtum  of  magis- 

trates,  337. 
Imprisonment,  409. 
Indebiti  solutio,  255. 
Indefinite  pa>-ment,  how  to  be  applied, 

268. 
Indemnity  for  crimes,  406,  note  2. 
Infamy,  88 ;  293,  note  5 ;  376,  note  1  ; 

410,  and  note  4. 
In^nuus,  97. 

Injunctions,  863. — See  Interdicts. 
Injuries,  261. 

Innominate  contracts,  227. 
Inns,  law  regarding  goods  lost  at,  222. 
Insolvency,  380. 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  26. 
Institutio  heredis,  im]H)rtance  of,  282, 

note  1. 
Intentio,  350. 

Modifications  of,  351,  note  2. 
Interdictio  aquse  et  ignis,  412. 
Interdicts,  361. 

Petitory    and    possessory,    362, 

note  3. 
Procedure  in,  361,  note  4. 
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Restitntoria,  361,  note  8. 

Retmend®,  recuperandtc,  and 
adipiscendse  possessionis,  862, 
noted. 

Simplicia  and  duplicia,  tb. 
Interest  of  niooey  at  Rome,  217. 

In  this  country,  219. 
Interlocutio,  852,  note  1. 
Interlocutory  decrees,  878. 
International  law,  57. 
Intestabiles,  410,  note  4. 
Intestate  succession,  Roman  law,  311. 

Under  Twelve  Tables,  812. 

Under  edicts  of  praetor,  818. 

Under  Justinian,  815. 
Intestate  succession  in  France,  823. 

In  England,  824. 

In  Scotland,  329. 
Irrelevant  pleadings,  441,  452. 
Italicum  jus,  173. 
Iter,  184. 

Joint-stock  companies,  247. 
Judex,  314. 

Authority  of,  extended,  351,  note 

2. 
Authority  of,  limited,  ib. 
Pe<laneus,  845. 

Qui  litem  suam  facit,  263,  note  8. 
Judgment  debts,  211. 
Judgments  and  their  execution,  373. 
Judicia  extraordinaria,  854. 

Imi>erio  continentia,  359,  note  2. 
Legitima,  ib. 
Judicium  Cascellianum,  868,  note  4. 

Secutorium,  ib. 
Jurameiitum  delatum  and  relatum,  370, 

note  1. 
Jurisconsults,  their  opinions,  11, 14. 
Their  T^-ritings,  12,  16,  20. 
Schools.  14,  17. 
Jurisconsultus,  427,  note  1. 
Jurisdiction,  836. 

Distinguished  from  competency, 
337,  note  8. 
Jurisprudence,  general  and  particular, 
46. 

Distinction  l)etween,  and  Ethics. 
47. 
Jurists,  Byzantine,  38. 

ScholasUc,  84. 
Jury— Verdict   in  Roman    trials,   388- 
892. 

In  French  criminal  trials,  417. 
In  this  country,  420. 
Jus  iElianum,  12. 

Actorum     confidendorum,    852, 

note  1. 
Aureorum  annulorum,  97. 
Civile,  4,  note  1. 
Commercii,  84. 
Connubii,  ib. 
Flavianum,  10. 
Gentium,  49. 
Honorarium,  10. 
Ilonorum,  83. 
In  re  and  ad  rem,  171. 


Italicum,  178. 

Latii,  85. 

Liberorum,  104. 

Papirianum,  4. 

Pontificium,  4,  note  1. 

Quiritium,  172. 

Suffragii,  83. 

Vitffi  et  nccis.  141 ;  408,  note  1. 

Vocatio  in,  8)52,  note  1. 
Justice  defined,  47. 
Justinian,  reform  of  law  by.  23. 

Body  of  law  collected  by  him,  28. 

Opinions  on  his  works,  80. 

Kidnapping  (plagium)  361. 
Kindred,  degrees  of,  811. 
Kings,  Roman  law  under,  4. 

Lands,  succession  to,  in  England,  824. 

In  Scotland,  829. 
Latii  jus,  85. 
Latim,  85. 
Laudemium,  192. 
Law,  1. — S^  Roman  law. 

Divine  positive  law.  48. 

Divisions  of  law,  ift. 

International  law,  57. 

Natural  law,  49. 

Positive  law  of  diiferent  states, 
51. 

Roman  law,  exposition  of,  77. 
Laws  of  tlie  Twelve  Tables,  6. 
Lawyers,  different  classes  of,  427,  note  1. 
Lease  of  lands  and  houses,  289. 
Legacies,  303. 

General  and  specific,  805. 

Revocation  of,  808. 
Legatee,  effect  of  predecease  of,  807. 
Legatees,  accretion  among,  806. 
Legatum  debiti,  304,  no:r  4. 

Generis,  305,  note  2. 

Specie!,  305,  note  2;  806,  note 

Legitima  portio,  292. 

Legitimation  of  natural  children,  130. 

Lesion  in  sale,  233. 

In  contracts  with  minors,  157. 
Lex  iEbutia,  849,  note  1. 

iElia  Sentia,  96. 

Aquilia,  261. 

AtilU,  158,  note  7. 

Galpumia,    348,    note    1;    899, 
note  1. 

Gannleia,  101. 

Cinda,  256. 

Commissoria,  224. 

Cornelia,  262,  note  4 ;  401,  note  1. 

Duilia,  885,  note  1. 

Falddia,  m. 

Furia,  808,  note  4. 

Hortensia,  8. 

Julia,  876,  note  1 ;  899,  note  1* 

Julia  de  pecuhitu,  899. 

Julia  de  residnis,  ib. 

Julia  de  ambitu,  400,  note  2. 

Julia  et  Papia  Poppoea,  104. 

Julia  et  Titia,  153,  note  7. 
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Julia  judiciarift,  ii9,  note  1. 

JuniA  Norbana,  90. 

Licinia,  7,  note  2. 

Petronia,  95,  note  2. 

Ptetoria,  155,  note  6. 

Poetelia  Papiria,  374,  and  note  3. 

Porcia,  885,  note  1. 

Publilia,  8,  note  2. 

Regia,  15. 

Rhodia  de  jactu,  258. 

Romana  Boi^gundionum,  33,  note. 

Romana  Visigothomm,  33. 

Silia,  348,  note  1. 

Talionie,  262,  note  1. 

Valeria,  8,  note  2 ;  385,  note  1 ; 
408,  note  1. 

Voconia,  303,  note  4. 
Libel,  262. 

Libelli  refutatorii,  379,  note  8. 
Libellus  couventionis,  352,  note  1 ;  355. 

Responsionis,  352,  note  1. 
Liberatio  legata,  304,  note  4. 
Libertini,  97. 

Light  or  prospect,  servitude  of,  186. 
Limitation,  extinction  of  obligations  by, 

194. 
Litis-contestatio,    349,    note    4;    367, 
and  note  2. 

Operation  of,  a«  a  novation,  271, 
note  1. 
Litis  denunciatio,  352,  and  note  1. 
Loan,  215. 

Locatio-conductio^  288. — See  Hiring. 
Loss  at  sea,  contribution  for,  258. 
LucilUus,  epigram  by,  452. 

Magistrates  and  judges,  338. 

During  the  republic,  338. 
Under  the  empire,  343. 
Mancipatio,  78, 172. 
Mandate,  247. 
Manumission,  96. 

Manus  injectio,  in  actions*  of  law,  348. 
Manus  mariti,  78,  101. 
Maritime  rights,  64. 
Marriage,  Roman  law,  100. 

Constitution  of  marriage,  ib. 
Manus,  marriage  with  or  vithout, 

101. 
Ancient      forms  —  coufarreatio, 

coemptio,  usus,  I'b. 
How  contracted,  102. 
Impediments  to  marriage,  ib. 
Celibacy  at  Rome,  104. 
Concubinage,  105. 
Roman  marriage,  effects  of,  106. 
Dos  or  dowry,  107. 
Donatio  propter  nuptias,  108. 
How  far  a  religious  ceremony,  id. 
French  law  of  marriage,  109. 
English  law  of  marriage.  111. 
Scotch  law  of  marriage,  115. 
Menecles  and  Porcellus,  proverb  as  to, 

452. 
Minors,  their  privileges,  156. 

Restitution  on  ground  of  minority 
and  lesion,  157. 


I  Missio  in    possessionem,  375,  note  4: 
'      376,  note  1. 
I  Mores  majorum,  11. 
'  Mortis  causa  donations,  253. 
Mutuum,  217.— iS«  Loan. 

Nations,  law  of,  57. 
I  Natural  law,  49. 

Naturalisation  of  aliens,  91. 

NautsB,  caupones,  et  stabularii,  221. 

Negotiable  instruments,  213. 

Negotiorum  gestio,  254. 

Neutral  territory,  71. 

Neutrals,  maritime  rights  of,  65. 
I  Nobiles,  86. 
i  Nota  censoria,  88 ;  410,  note  4. 

Notaries,  427,  note  1. 
I  Notitia  dignitatom,  19. 
'  Novation,  270. 

Novels  of  Justinian.  28. 

NoxjB  deditio,  141,  note  2  ;  374,  note  3. 

Nudum  pactum,  205. 

Nuncupatio,  280,  note  4. 

Nuncupative  will,  280. 

Nupti»,  100. 

I  Oath,  on  reference,  370. 
In  litem,  371. 
Obligations,  *  perfect'  and  *  imperfect,' 

Law  of,  204. 

Natural  and  civil,  ib. 

Requisites,  205. 

Pure  or  conditional,  206. 

Material  contents  of  obligations, 

207. 
Sources  of  obligations,  210. 
Obligations  from  contracts,  ib. 
From  real  contracts, — qua  r<r 

contrahuntur,  215. 
Quse  verbis  et  literis  contra- 
huntur, 228. 
Quae  consensu  contrahuntur, 
232. 
Obligations  from  quasi-contracts, 

253. 
Obligations  from  delicts  and  quasi- 
delicts,  259. 
Transfer  of  obligations,  264. 
Extinction  of  obligations,  267. 
Occupancv,  actiuisition  of  property  bv, 

174.      * 
Oneris  ferendi,  servitude,  185. 
Operae  liberales  and  illiberales,  241,  note 
4. 

Servormn  vel  animalium,  190. 
Operis  locatio,  241. 
Orator,  427,  note  1. 

Pacta  adjecta,  205. 

Legitima,  i^. 

Praetoria,  ib. 
'    Vestita,  205,  note  4. 
Pactum  nudum,  205. 

De  non  petendo,  272. 
Pandects,  history  of  compilation  of,  24. 

Epigram  on,  466. 
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Paipiriiis,  4. 

Paraphernalia  bona,  107. 

Paratitla  of  Cujacius,  36. 

Paris,  declaration  of,  448. 

Parricide,  402. 

Partnership,  243. 

Patria  potestas,  149 ;  408,  note  1. 

Patrons,  97,  427. 

Paulus  Julius,  18. 

Pawnbrokers'  Acts,  226. 

Payment,  indefinite,  application  of,  268. 

Peculiuni,  different  kinos  of,  142. 

Peregrini,  84. 

Poritus,  427,  note  1. 

Persons  in  general,  77. 

Juridical,  78. 
Petitio,  356,  note  3. 
Pignoris  capio,  348. 
Pleadings,  irrelevant,  epigram  on,  452. 
Plebiscita,  8. 

Plebs,  growth  of  the  power  of,  7,  note 
2  ;  tlieir  fusion  with  the  patricians,  8, 
note  1. 
Pledge,  223. 
Populiscita,  7. 
Porcellus  and  Menecles,  proverb  as  to, 

452. 
Possession,  181. 
Pothier's  Pandects,  39. 
Pragniaticus,  427,  note  1. 
Pra-'dial  servitudes,  183. 
Praejudicia,  350,  note  4 ;  357,  note  1. 
Prsescripta  verba,  360,  note. 
Praetors,  10,  338,  843,  344. 
Precarium,  364. 
Prescription,  194. 

Distinguished  from  usncapio,  194, 
note  3. 

Retjuisities  for,  195,  note  1. 

English  law  of,  449. 
Prescriptiones,  351,  note  2. 
Presumptions,  371. 
Price  in  sale,  233. 
Privatio,  192,  note  3. 
Procedure  in  civil  actions,  347. 
Procurator,  427,  note  1. 

In  rem  suam,  264,  265. 
Prohibited  degrees  in  marriage,  103. 
Proof,  368.— iSfe<j  Evidence. 
Property  in  general,  171. 

Modes  of  acquiring,  174. 
Prosecutor,  public,  386,  and  note  8  ;  388. 

In  France,  416. 

In  Scotland,  419,  420. 
Provocatio,  385,  note  1. 
Puberty,  102,  and  note  6. 
Punishments,  Roman,  408. 

Capital,  412,  note  1 ;  413,  note  1 ; 
414,  note  2. 

Quadriennium  utile,  157. 
Qusesitores,  387. 
Qusestio,  use  of  the,  372,  note. 
Qusstiones  x>erpetu8e,  387,  389. 
Qusestores  pamcidii,  386,  note  3. 
Quarta  Antonina,  135,  note  2. 
Falcidia,  291. 


Pegasiana,  298,  note  2. 

Trebelliana,  ib. 
Quasi-contracts,  254. 
Quasi-delicts,  262. 
Quasi- pupillary  sulMtitution,  284. 
Querela  inofiiciosi  testamenti,  283. 

When  transmissible,  294,  note  4. 
Quorum  bonorum,  interdict,  363. 

Rape,  404. 

Rapina  (robbery),  260. 

Real  actions,  356. 

Real  contracts,  215. 

Real  rights,  description  of,  171. 

Recuperatores,  341. 

Re^tration  of  donations,  251,  note  1. 

Rei  vindicatio,  356. 

Relationship,  311. 

Relegatio,  405,  note  3;  412,  notel;  413, 

note  1. 
Religion,  as  affecting  civil  rights,  88. 
Relocation,  tacit,  240. 
Remissio  injurice,  effect  in  divorce,  129. 
Replicatio,  367. 
Repudium,  123,  note  2. 
Res,  division  of  things,  167. 

Communes,  1^. 

Corporales  et  incorporales,  167. 

In  commercio  et  extra  commcr- 
cium,  ib. 

Mancipi  et  nee  mancipi,  172. 

Mobiles  et  immobiles,  170. 

Nullius,  176. 

Publicae,  168. 

Sacrs,  sanctse,  religiosse,  169. 

Universitatifl,  ib. 
Rescripts,  15. 

Responsa  prudentum,  11,  14. 
Restipulatio,  in  intenlicts,  361,  note  4 ; 

363,  note  4. 
Restitution,  doctrine  of,  255. 

Payment  in  error,  256. 

On  minority  and  lesion,  157. 
Revocation  of  legacies,  308. 

Of  testaments,  300. 
Rhodia,  lex  de  jactu,  258. 
Roman  law,  history  of,  1. 

Political  constitution  of  Rome,  3. 

The  law  under  the  kings,  4. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  5. 

Sources  of  law  during  republic,  7. 

Leges  et  plebiscita,  8. 

Senatus-consulta,  9. 

Edicts  of  the  magistrates,  10. 

Responsa  pnidentum,  11. 

Customary  law,  moret  majcrum^ 
ib. 

Fall  of  the  republic,  12. 

Transition  to  absolute  monarchy, 
13. 

New  character  of  responsa  pruden- 
tum, 14. 

Imperial  constitutions,  15. 

Celebrated  jurists  after  Hadrian, 
16. 

Decline  of  law  after  Alexander  Sc- 
verus,  18. 
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Fall  of  Westeni  empire,  a.d.  476, 
22. 

Consolidation  of  the  Roman  law 
under  Justinian,  23. 

Fate  of  Roman  law  after  Justin- 
ian, 81. 

Revival  of  study  in  Europe,  34. 

Subsequent  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence. 35. 
Rural  servitudes,  184. 

Sabinians  and  Proculians,  14,  15. 
Sale,  Roman  law,  232. 

Nature  and  form  of  contract,  232. 

What  may  be  sold,  233. 

Price  must  be  certain,  ib. 

Lsesio  ultra  dimidium,  ib. 

Vendor's  warranty  against  faults, 
ib. 

Risk  of  things  sold,  235. 

Conditions  in  sale,  ib. 

Warranty  against  eviction,  222. 

How  sale  rescinded,  236. 

English  and  Scottish  law,  ib. 

Statute  of  Frauds,  ib. 

Rules  as  to  passing  of  property,  ib. 

Mercantile  Amendment  Act,  237. 

Warranty  against  defects,  ib. 

Stolen  goods,  238. 
Salters  in  Scotland,  98. 
Salvius  Julianus,  16. 
Savigny,  44. 
Schools  of  law,  14. 

Sabinians  and  Proculians,  ib. 

At  Berytufl,  18. 

At  Bologna,  35. 

French  school  of  sixteenth   ccn- 
turv,  36. 

School  of  Netherlands,  38. 

Civilians  in  Britain,  41. 

Historical  school  of  Germany,  43. 
Scotland,  Roman  law  in,  42. 
Sea  and  sea-shore,  168. 
Senate,  constitution  of,  3,  9. 

Criminal  jurisdiction  of,  344. 
Senatus-ccmsnlta,  9. 
Senatus-consultum  Claud ianum,  94. 
Macedonianum,  217. 
Pegasianum,  298,  note. 
Silianum,  372,  note  1. 
Trebellianum,  298,  note. 
Velleianum,  229. 
Sentences  and  their  execution,  373. 
Separation,    judicial,   of  husband   and 

wife,  127. 
Servitudes,  183. 

General  character,  ib. 

Praxiial,  ib. 

Personal,  188. 

Affirmative,  184,  note  5. 

Negative,  185,  note  2. 

Rural,  184. 

Urban,  185. 

How  acquired  and  lost,  186. 
Servius  Tullius,  4. 
Sex,  79. 
Slander,  262. 


Slavery,  93. 

Origin  of,  93. 

Condition  of  slaves  at  Rome,  04. 
Coloni,  or  serfs,  95. 
Manumission  and  its  effects,  96. 
Slavery  in  modem  times,  98. 
As  a  punishment,  411,  note  1. 
Society  or  partnership,  243. — See  Part- 
nership. 
Solutio,  267. 

Indebiti,  255. 
Specialty  debts,  211. 
Specification,  property  by,  178. 
Sponsio,  in  interdicts,  361,  note  4  ;  363, 

note  4. 
Status,  77,  81. 

Civitatis,  81. 

Familise,  ib. 

Libertatis,  ib. 

Stillicide,  servitude  of,  185. 

Stipulations,  form  of,  228. 

Aquilian,  272. 
Stuprum,  105. 
Subjects,  allegiance  of,  91. 

Who  are  held  British  subjects,  ib. 
Who  are  held  French,  90. 
Substitution,  forms  of,  284. 

Vulgar,    pupillary,    and    quasi- 
pupillary,  ib. 
Succession,  laws  of,  273. 

Succession  in  general,  i*. 
Succession  by  testament,  277. 
Roman  wills,  278. 
Forms  of  wills  in  France,  285. 
English  Statute  of  Wills,  286. 
Testamentary   writings  in    Scot- 
land, 287. 
Recent  Acts  as  to  wills  by  British 

subjects,  288. 
Limitations      of      testamentary 

power,  291. 
How  teguments  revoked  or   an- 
nulled, 300 ;  301,  notes. 
Roman  intestate  succession,  311. 
Succession  ab  intestato  under 

Twelve  Tables,  312. 
Different  periods  in  history 

of,  312,  not*  1. 
Succession  under  the  pnetor- 

ian  law,  313  ;  314,  note  1. 
Succession  l)efore  Justinian, 

315,  note  3. 
Succession  under  Justinian, 
315. 
Intestate   succession    in    France, 

323. 
Intestate  succession  in  England, 
824. 
Descent  to  lands,  324. 
Distribution      of      personal 
estate,  327. 
Intestate  succession  in  Scotland, 
329. 
Succession  to  lands,  329. 
Distribution      of      personal 
estate,  322. 
Summons,  348 ;  352,  and  note  1 ;  355. 
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Superficies,  192. 
Support,  servitude  of,  185. 
Surety,  228. 

Tahelliones,  427,  note  1. 
Tacit  relocation,  240. 
Talio,  410. 
Taxatio,  351,  note  2. 
'i'estament,  or  last  will,  277. 

Persons  capable  of  making,  278. 
Ancient  forms,— Calatis  comitiis, 
ib. 

In  procincta,  279. 
Per  ses  et  libram,  ib. 
Wills  in  writing,  ib. 
Nuncupative  wills,  280. 
Privileged  wills,  ib. 
Contents  of  Roman  wills,  282. 
How  revoked  or  annulled,  800. 
Testamentum  nullum,  300,  note  2. 
Ruptum,  301,  note  1. 
Irritum,  301,  note  2. 
Destitutum,  301,  note  8. 
Rescissuni,  301,  note  4. 
Forms  of  wills  in  France,  285. 
In  England,  286. 
In  Scotland,  287. 
Tostamenti  factio,  303.  note  4. 
Testaments,   oral,  278,  279,   280,    and 

notes. 
Testaments,*  holograph ' and  'allograph,' 

281,  note  5. 
Theodorici  Edictum,  32. 
Theodosian  Code,  21. 
Theophilus,  Greek  paraphrase  of  Insti- 
tutes, 27. 
Things,  objects  of  law,  167. 

Division  of  things,  ib.—See  Res. 
Titles  of  honour  under  Constantino,  19. 
Torture,  use  of,  372,  note. 
Tradition,  179. 
Treason,  394. 
Treasure-trove,  176. 
Treaties,  public,  71. 
Ti-ent,  aflfair  of  the,  69. 
Trials,  criminal,  348  el  seq. 
Tribonian,  23  et  serj. 
Triplicatio.  367. 

Trusts,  296.— iS^  Fijleicommissa. 
Tutcla  mulierum,  161. 
Tutors  and  curators,  ib. 

Ancient  tutory  of  women,  ih. 
Tutory  of  pupils,  162. 

Testamentary  tutor,  153. 


Tutor  at  law,  153. 

Tutor  <lative,  ib. 
Powers  and  duties  of  tutors,  154. 
Termination  of  tutory,  155. 
Curators  to  minors,  xb. 

Ad  Utem,  156. 

To  insane  persons,  ib. 
Privileges  of  minors,  157. 
Guardian  and  ward  in  France,  ib. 

In  England,  158. 

In  Scotland,  159. 
Twelve  Tables,  laws  of,  6. 

Ulpian,  Fragments,  17. 

Unde  vi,  interdict,  364. 

Urban  servitudes,  185. 

Usucapio — prescription,  194. 

Usune,  218. 

Usurpatio,  196,  and  note  4. 

Usus,  190. 

Uti  possidetis  (interdict),  3G3. 

Utrubi,  interdict,  ib. 

Vacarius,  36. 

Vadimonium,  352,  note  1. 

Vatican  Fragments,  21,  note  1. 

Vattel  on  War,  61,  62. 

Venia  oitatis,  81,  166. 

Verbal  contracts,  2SS.—See  Stipulations. 

Verdicts  in  Roman  trials,  388,  392. 

In  France  and  Britain,  416,  419. 
Via,  184. 

Villenago  in  England,  98. 
Vindex,  352,  note  1 ;  427,  note  1. 
Violence— vis  publica  et  privata,  397. 
Vocatio  in  jus,  348. 

Waifs  and  strays,  177. 
War,  avoidance  of,  446. 

Blockade,  effects  of,  67. 

Civil  war,  62. 

Contraband  of  war,  68. 

Righta  of  war,  61. 
Warranty  in  sale,  233. 
Western  empire,  fall  of,  22. 
Whales,  rules  as  to  the  appropriation  of, 

in  fishing,  175. 
Wm,  277.— See  Testament. 
Witnesses,  368.  ~iS^  Evidence. 
Women,  disabilities  of,  460. 

As  pleaders,  ib. 
Work  and  labour,  hiring  of,  211. 
Writing,  contracts  in,  229. 
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